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} In presenting tlie conclnding Yolurne of the Ain-i- 
Akbari to the public, I may permit the prefatory remarks 
of its author to serve as its best introduction. The range 
and diversity of its subjects and the untiring industry 
which collected and marshalled, through the medium of an 
unfamiliar language, the many topics of information to their 
minutest details, treating of abstruse sciences, subtile phi- 
losophical problems, and the customs, social, political and 
religious of a different race and creed, will stand as an en- 
during monument of his learned and patient diligence. Com- 
paring his work with the modern development of statistical 
science and our present accurate and exhaustive methods of 
tabulating the resources and summarising the extent of 
knowledge, the changes in the prevailing religious beliefs, 
in the laws, and in the administration of a state, and all that 
marks the relative, material and moral progress or decadence 
of a nation at any definite period, though there is much to he 
desired, his comprehensive and admirable survey yet merits the 
highest praise. He had intended to compare the Hindu sys- 
tems of philosophy with those of Greece and Persia and to 
conclude the r^yiew with his own criticisms on the several 
me rits of .thjJ &^^ols.- but he laboured under the disadvan- 
tage of unfamiliaiity''>r^^ and he had to take the 

statements of his Panditsx&*w d^ th rough translations at 
second-hand. He found his Hindu imcn^^ savs_ 

of a retrograde tendency, spinning like silk worms, a tissue 
round themselves, immeslied in their own opinions, conced- 
ing the attainment of truth to no other, while artfully 
insinuating their own views, ...till' the difficulty of arriv- 
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advanced an opinion without strong or at least plansible 
reasons in its support. It is natural to expect that 
historians of a dominant, proselytising and intolerant creed 
like that of Islam, who seldom spoke of the Hindus 
and their beliefs without consigning them to perdition, 
should be at little pains to understand the tenets they con- 
demned as idolatry, and regarding them from the point of 
view of their professors, to set them forth in the dry light 
of calm philosophical inquiry. But this is what Abul Eazl 
and Muhsan i Fani — to mention only these two — explicitly 
profess to have done, and Sir William Jones 5 sweeping 
censure may be tempered by his opinion of the latter writer 
in another passage of his works where he calls him a 
learned and accurate author. It is doubtful whether the 
MSS. of the Ain at that time available, allowed him to 
read the chapters on Hindu philosophy so as to judge of 
the fidelity of its exposition. He mentions Abul Nazi’s 
name, to the best of my recollection, but once again in 
connection with the chapter on music, which he des- 
cribes as superficial. No work of Abul Eazl’s, nor any 
on Hindu philosophy appears in the catalogue of Oriental 
MSS. in his possession. Nevertheless his assurance must 
suffice, and to so brilliant an intellect and so omnivorous 
a reader who had read twice through the whole Shalmamah 
and once the entire mystical poem of Jalalu’ddin Bumi in 
manuscript ; who had perused and translated innumerable 
other works on almost all branches of Eastern and Western 
literature, not to mention the works of, and five commentaries 
on, Confucius in Chinese, the additional volumes of Abul 
Eazl would have been of little account. To the charge of aj 
vicious transliteration of Sanskrit terms into Arabic, all these 
writers, including the greater name of Alblruni, are more just- 
ly amenable, and I have occasionally pointed out in the notes 
to the text, the almost unintelligible form of Abul Fazl’s 
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transcripts. This was in a large measure due to ignorance 
of Sanskrit and the absence of any precise system of the pho- 
netic representation of its letters. But when we observe even 
in modern times, the same fault among the Orientalists of 
the West and the vagaries of transliteration in Frey tag, 
Weil, Hammer- Purgstall, He Guignes, D’Herbelot, Pococke, 
Ockley and a host of others, the reproach cannot be fairly 
pointed at Muhammedan writers alone. The difficulty was 
felt by Albiruni with a pathetic acknowledgment of the 
hopelessness of remedy. “ Some of the consonants ” he 
says (I employ Sachau’s translation with some freedom), 
<f of which the language is composed are neither identical 
with those of Arabic and Persian nor resemble them in any 
way. Our tongue and uvula can scarcely manage to pro- 
nounce them correctly, nor our ears distinguish them from 
similar sounds, nor can we transliterate them accurately. 
It is very difficult, therefore, to express ah Indian word 
in our writing, for in order to fix the pronunciation we 
must change our orthographical points and signs, and must 
pronounce the ease-endings either according to the common 
Arabic rules or according to special rules adapted for 
the purpose. Add to this, that the Indian scribes are 
careless and do not take pains to produce correct and well 
collated copies. In consequence, the highest results of the 
author’s mental development are lost by their negligence, 
and his book becomes in the first or second copy so full of 
faults that the text appears as something entirely new. It 
will sufficiently illustrate the matter if we tell the reader, 
that we have sometimes written down a word from the 
mouth of Hindus, taking the greatest pains to fix its pro- 
nunciation, and that afterwards when we repeated it to 
them, they had great difficulty in recognising it.” 

I have indicated at the beginning of the 2nd Volume 
(p. 2), the stiiking resemblance of a x>assage in the text to the 
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opening of the third chapter of Albirunl’s Chronology and 
suggested a plagiarism. After a careful study of both these 
authors, I am the more convinced that Abul Bazl borrowed 
the idea and arrangement of his work from his great prede- 
cessor. I have shown in his account of the Sarkdr of Kabul 
instances of direct plagiarism from the Memoirs of Baber, 
and in his lives of Moslem Saints in the third Volume, 
verbatim extracts without acknowledgment from the Sufic 
hagiography of Jami. The same volume displays other 
examples, suggestive rather than definite, of his indebtedness 
to an author whom he never names. The difference be- 
tween the two men in this particular is most remarkable. 
Albiruni’s reading was far more extensive and scholarly. 
The Sanskrit sources of his chapters are almost always given, 
and Sachau’s preface has a list of the many authors quoted 
by him on astronomy, chronology, geography, and astrology. 
He was also acquainted with Greek literature through 
Arabic translations, and in comparing its language and 
thought and those of Hindu metaphysics, selects his quota- 
tions from the Timoeus and its commentator the Heo-Platonist 
Proclus, with judgment and rare ability. His list of 
Greek authors, among others, includes Aristotle, Johannes 
Grammaticus, Porphyry, Apollonius, Aratus, Galenus, and 
Ptolemy. Zoroastrian, Christian, Jewish, Manichean and 
Sufi sources are indicated by him, and lie rarely fails to 
record his authorities. "With Abul Pazl it is the reverse. 
He rarely names them, and borrows from every side without 
scruple as without avowal. The difference in the manner 
of the two authors is not less conspicuous. Alblrdni 
quotes freely from his authorities v and where these seem 
to exaggerate or to be inaccurate, his citations are followed 
by some sharp brief commentary which gives a ceaseless 
interest to his pages. Especially is this the case where 
their assertions can be brought to the searching test .of 
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mathematics to which lie subjected the data of Indian 
astronomers in his examination of their system. In this 
latter science, according to his own account, he stood pre- 
eminent, and on his visit to India he had to learn, as a pupil, 
their national and traditional methods, hut after he had 
made some progress, he began to act the teacher and to 
show them the scientific methods of mathematics in general, 
and they flocked from all parts to hear him, wondering from 
What Hindu Master he had learnt these things, and giving 
him the epithet of “ The Sea.” His treatment of these topics 
is throughout scholarly* showing extensive reading and 
precision of thought acquired by a study of the exact 
sciences. Abul Eazl, on the contrary, transcribes either 
from existing works or from oral communication. His 
Compilation is extremely careful and carried out with 
the most laborious and marvellous exactitude, hut it is 
unenlivened by those masterly criticisms which give 
Albiruni his unique position among Eastern writers. It 
is certain that Albirunfis India was made use of largely 
by several authors, among them al-Garclezi who re-pro- 
duced his account of the S'aka era, and Eashidukldfn, who 
transferred the whole of Chapter xviii into his chronicle. (Cf. 
Sacliau, Pref. xliii). I have no hesitation in adding to 
these two the name of Abul Eazl. The charge of plagia** 
rism against an Eastern writer is too common to be offen- 
sive. Nearly all are obnoxious to a reproach of which 
apparently they are unconscious, as none prefers it against 
another. The prevalence of the custom may condone 
its laxity among ordinary writers, hut the great reputation, 
the hold and independent mind of Abul Eazl commands and 
deserves a nobler estimation, and the practice is unworthy of 
his fame. It is remarkable that he had intended, as he 
gays, to arrange the Hindu systems of philosophy in due 
■ Order and to weigh them with those of the Grecian and Persian 
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schools. Albiruni in his preface expresses the same inten- 
tion, which he practically carried out, mentioning similar 
theories among the Greeks as well as the ideas of the Stiffs 
and of some one or other Christian sect, in order to show 
the relationship existing between them, and that in the 
pantheistic doctrine of the unity of God there is much in 
common between these systems. The coincidence strength- 
ens the strong probability of Abul Eazl’s use of Alblruni’s work, 
but lie wisely refrained from undertaking a task which, 
I suspect, was beyond him and would have indicated too 
plainly the source of his erudition. 

When all is said, however, which a strict impartiality 
must weigh in counterpoise to his sterling merits, there re- 
mains ample justification for the high place held by this great 
work in the West as well as the East, and as a record of the 
extension of the Moghul empire of India under the greatest 
of its monarchs and the ability with which it was administered, 
it must always remain of permanent and fascinating interest. 
It crystallizes and records in brief, for all time, the state of 
Hindu learning, and besides its statistical utility, serves as an 
admirable treatise of reference on numerous branches of 
Brahmanical science and on the manners, beliefs, traditions/ 
and indigenous lore, which for the most part still retain and 
will long continue their hold on the popular mind. Above 
all, as a register of the fiscal areas, the revenue settlements 
and changes introduced at various periods, the harvest 
returns, valuations and imposts throughout the provinces 
of the empire, its originality is as indisputable as its surpass- 
ing historical importance. The concluding account of the 
author and his family and the persecutions to which they 
were subjected will, perhaps, be read with as much interest 
as any other portion of the work. The wanderings from 
house to house and refuge to refuge, of his father, his bro- 
ther Eaizi aucl himself, are told with an unconscious humour 
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which its figurative and florid style render irresistibly droll 
in the original, and no finer or more biting comment on the 
worth and constancy of Eastern friendships was ever penned 
than may he found running like figured threads through the 
woven picture of this inimitable narrative. The notes to 
the text form a sufficient comment on the subjects with 
which it deals, and dispense with a further notice of them 



in this place. As to the manner in which the original has 
been rendered into English, I have studied to fulfil the aim 
of the greatest among Homan orators in translating two of 
the most celebrated orations of the greatest among the 
Greeks ; “ in quibus non verbum pro verbo necesse habui 
reddere, sed genns omnium verborum vimque servavi.” 
The issue, whether in success or failure, rests with the judg- 
ment of my readers. 

I cannot conclude without acknowledging my indebt- 
edness to Mr + Eizku’llah Azztin, Professor of Arabic to the 
Hoard of Examiners, for the care he has bestowed upon the 
Index to this Volume at a time when my duties gave me 
little leisure for so onerous a task. Its exhaustive fulness, 
and its accuracy, will be gratefully recognised by all who use 
it, and by none more than myself whose work so largely pro- 
fits by its utility. 

Calcutta, ) H. S. JA1XEETT. 

Xlth May, 1894. i 
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It lias long "been tlie ambitions desire of my Heart to pass in review, to 
some extent, the general conditions of this vast country, and to record the 
opinions professed by the majority of the learned among the Hindus. I 
know not whether the love of my native land has been the attracting 
influence or exactness of historical research and genuine truthfulness of 
narrative, for Banakiti, 1 Hafiz Abru and other ancient chroniclers have 
indulged in vain imaginings and recorded stories that have no foundation in 
fact. Hor were the motives altogether these, but rather that when I had 
arisen from the close retirement of studious application and discovered 
somewhat of the ignorance and dissensions of men, I formed the design of 
establishing peace and promoting concord. My original desire now 
renewed its possession of me, but a multiplicity of occupations prevented 
its gratification until the turns of fate brought about the composition of 
this striking record which has already branched out into such numerous 
details. Although my pen had occupied itself with the description of the 
Sfibahs and had briefly recorded the annals of Hindustan, and now that the 
ambition of my heart had attained the time of its realisation, not content 
with the information I had already acquired, I had recourse to the knowledge 
of others and set myself to gather instruction from men of true learning. 
As I was unfamiliar with the science of terms in the Sanskrit language and 
a competent interpreter was not available, the labour of repeated, translations 
had to bo undertaken, until by good fortune and my own steadfastness of 
purpose, my object -was at length attained. It then became clear that the' 
commonly received opinion that Hindus associate a plurality of. gods with 
the One Supreme Being has not the full illumination of truth, for although 
with regard to some points and certain conclusions, there is room for 
controversy, yet the worship of one Hod and the profession of His Unity 
aimong this people appeared facts convincingly attested. 3 It was mdb- 

ture is the unity of tlie 3'>cit/y, in whom 
the universe is comprehended ; and the 
seeming polytheism which it exhibits, 
offers the elements and the stars and 

i . ; 


1 See Vol. II, pp, 33 and 36 for this 
and the following name. 

* This ig. confirmed hy Colebrooke. 
“ 'The real doctrine of the Indian Serin- 
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pensable in me, therefore, to bring into open evidence the system of 
philosophy, the degrees of self-discipline, and the gradations of rite and 
usage of this race in order that hostility towards them might abate, and 
the temporal sword be stayed awhile from the shedding of blood, that 
dissensions within and without be turned to-: peace and the thornbrake of 
strife and enmity bloom into a garden of concord. Assemblies for the 
discussion of arguments might then be formed and gatherings of science 
suitably convened. 

Notwithstanding that at all periods of time, excellent resolutions and : 
well-intentioned designs are to be witnessed and the extent of the world 
is never lacking in prudent men, why does misunderstanding arise and 
what are the causes of contention ? 

The First cause is the diversity of tongues and the misapprehension 
of mutual purposes, and thus the alloy of ill-will is introduced and the 
dust of discord arises. 

-Secondly, the distance that separates the learned of Hindustan from 
scientific men of other nationalities who thus are unable to meet, and if 
chance should bring them together, the need of an interpreter would 
preclude any practical result. An accomplished linguist capable of master- 
ing the intricacies of science and the abstruse speculations of philosophy 
among various nations and competent to give them luminous and efficient 
expression, is very rare. Even at the present time, when through His 
Majesty’s patronage of learning and his appreciation of merit, the erudite 
of all countries are assembled, and apply themselves with united effort in 
the pursuit of truth, so proficient a person is not to be found. Such as 
thirst after the sweet-waters of wisdom and who leaving their native land 
undertake the -wanderings of travel and with diligent assiduity employ 
their energies in- the acquisition of various languages, are indeed uncom- 
mon. -Ait needs a seeker such as Anushirwan, who amidst the pomp of 
empire should yet search for the jewel of wisdom, and a minister like 
Buzurjmihr, void of envy, as his counsellor, and both king and minister 
combined, to discover a coadjutor so unique and one so upright and intelli- 
gent as the physician Barzawaih, and then to send him with abundant 


planets as gods. The three principal 
1 manifestations of the divinity, with ether 
personified attributes 'and energies, and 
; moat of the other gods of Hindu mytho- 
logy, ate indicated in the Yeda. But the 
; worship of deified heroes is no part of 
the system .- nor are the incarnations of 
deities suggested in any portion of the 


text which I have yet seen, though such 
are sometimes hinted at by commenta- 
tors.." H. H. Wilson in commenting on 
this passage admits that the worship of 
the Vedas is for the most part domestic, 
addressed to unreal presences and not to 
visible types, and nob idolatry. Vishnu. 
P. Prof. ii. 
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means disguised as a merchant to Hindustan in order that with, this capi- 
tal stock-in-trade he might obtain the interest of acquired wisdom ; and 
again this sagacious personage, making no distinction between the absence 
or presence of his employers, must be diligent in his inquiries and succeed 
in the accomplishment of his desire through the frankness of his demea- 
nour and his largesse of gold. Or the occasion would demand an inde- 
fatigable and lofty intellect like that of Tumtum the Indian, who to receive 
the instruction of the divine philosopher Plato, passed from Hindustan 
into Greece and freighting his caravans with the requisites of travel, set 
himself to face the dangers of seas and deserts, and with the medicinal 
simples of wisdom perfected his spiritual health and the harmonious 
balance of his soul. Or a powerful mind and vigorous body such as Abu 
Maashar of Balkli, enamoured of wisdom, who holding exile and his native 
country and toil and ease undissociated, travelled into India from Khorasan 
and garnered a store of knowledge at Benares and carried it as a gift of 
price to the learned of his own land. )b 

Thirdly, the absorption of mankind in the delights of corporeal gratifi- 
cation, for men regard the absence of beauty in an object as placing it be- 
yond the pale of existence and therefore not to be thought of as worth 
acquisition or productive of enjoyment. Them fastidiousness is averse from 
listening to accounts of foreign peoples even by way of apologue. And for- 
asmuch as their moral obliquity refuses to lend an ear and tbe glitter of this 
deceptive world lets fall a veil of ignorance before their eyes, what , 
must be their state and how may grace illumine for them the lamp of 
guidance.? 

Fourthly, indolence. Men account what is ready to hand as more 
precious than the chance of future possession and prefer ease to exertion. 
They will not undertake the trouble of profound investigation, and content 
with a superficial view, will not move a span’s length to acquire a deeper 
insight. He alone is the true promoter of wisdom who, setting before his 
resolve the investigation of the concealed beauties of meaning, under the 
guidance of assiduous research and undaunted deBire, plants his foot in 
the dread wilds of research, and reaches the goal of his ambition, undismayed 
by countless labours, sustaining the burden of the road by the force of 
capacity on the shoulders of his ever resolute will. 

Fifthly, the blowing of the chill blast of inflexible custom and the low 
flicker of the lamp of wisdom. From immemorial time the exercise of 
inquiry has been restricted, and questioning aid investigation have been 
regarded as precursors of infidelity. Whatever has been received from fa- j 
ther, director, kindred, friend or neighbour, is considered as a deposit under 
Divine sanction and a malcontent is reproached with impiety or irreligioi. 
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Although the few among the intelligent of their generation admit the 
imbecility of this procedure in others, yet will they not stir one step in a 
practical direction themselves. 

Sixthly, the uprising of the whirlwind of animosity and the storms 
of persecution have stayed the few earnest inquirers from uniting to 
discuss their individual tenets and from meeting in friendly assemblies 
in a spirit of sympathy, and from distinguishing 3 commonalty of bond from 
vital estrangement, under the guidance of impartiality, in order that error 
may be severed from truth and the why and the wherefore weighed in the 
scales of sound judgment. Even just monarchs, unconscious of their 
obligations, have herein neglected them. Arrogance and self-interest 
have intervened and occasions of intercourse have been marred by per- 
plexities. Some have taken refuge in silence ; others have found evasion 
in obscurity of language, while others again have extricated themselves 
by time-serving utterances. If temporal rulers had interested themselves 
in this matter and assuaged the apprehensions of men, assuredly many 
enlightened persons would have delivered their real sentiments with calm- 
ness of mind and freedom of expression. Through the apathy of princes, 
each sect is bigoted to its own creed and dissensions have waxed high. 
Each one regarding his own persuasion as alone true, has set himself to 
the persecution of other worshippers of Q-od, and the shedding of blood 
and tbe ruining of reputation have become symbols of religious 
orthodoxy. 'Were the eyes of the mind possessed of true vision, each 
individual would withdraw from this indiseriminating turmoil and attend 
rather to his own solicitudes thau interfere in the concerns of others. 
Amidst such unseemly discord., main purposes are set aside and arguments 
disregarded If the doctrine of an enemy be in itself good, why should 
hands be stained in the blood of its professors ? and oven were it otherwise, 
the sufferer from the malady of folly deserves commiseration, not hostility 
and the shedding of his hlood. 

Seventhly, the prosperity of wretches without principle who deceit- 
fully win acceptance by affected virtue and rectitude. Such as these do 
much harm and truths are obscured through unrecognition. 

Cease, Abul Fazal, cease ! The manifestations of divine wrath are illi- 
mitable and infinite are the marvels of their record. Loose not thy hand 
from the cord of peace seized by thy good intention. Follow out thy 


• I select a variant relegated to tb? 
notes, in. plaoe of that of the text, and 
amend the doubtful reading that follows 

by omitting the V before With 


this alteration the difficulty is cleared 
and its simplicity recommends the correc- 
tion. 
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BOUNDARIES OF HINDUSTAN 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION THEREOF. 


Hindustan is described as enclosed on the east, west and south bj the 
ocean, but Ceylon, Achin, the Moluccas, Malacca and a considerable 
number of islands are accounted within its extent. To the north is a lofty 
range of mountains, part of which stretches along the uttermost limits of 
Hindustan, and its other extremity passes into Turkestan and Persia. 
An intermediate region lies between this and the vast frontiers 1 of China, 
inhabited by various races, such as Kashmir, Great and Little Tibet. 
Kishtawar and others. This quarter may therefore be likened "to 
.another ocean. Withal its magnitude of extent and the mightiness of its 
empire it is unequalled in its climate, its rapid succession of harvests and 
the equable temperament of its people. Notwithstanding its vast size, 
it is cultivated throughout. You cannot accomplish, a stage nor indeed 
travel a kos without meeting with populous towns and flourishing villages, 
nor without being gladdened by the sight of sweet-waters, delightful 
verdure and enchanting downs. In the autumn and throughout the ’depth 
of winter the plains are green and the trees in foliage. During the rainy 
season which extends from the close of the sun’s stay in Gemini to bis 
entry into the sign of Virgo 8 , the elasticity of the atmosphere is enough to 
transport the most dispirited and lend the vigour of youth to old age, 
.Shall I praise the refulgence' of its Skies or the marvellous fertility of its 
soil? Shall I describe the constancy of its inhabitants or record their 


- I' Lit Ghifi and Mdch'in, feigned" or be- 
lieved by Orientals to be the descendants 
of Japhet and applied by metonymy to 
express the Ml extent of the Chinese; 


fl&iifMbhs. ■ D’Horbolot thinks them 
d'ohiVafciVeS of dimintitives of Gog- ahd 


■ 2 ’ Middle of June to end of Augusts 
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"benevolence of mind ? Shall I portray the beauty that charms the heart 
or sing of purity unstained F Shall I tell of heroic valour or weave 
romances of tlieir vivacity of intellect and their lore F The inhabitants of 
this land are religions, affectionate, hospitable, genial and frank. They are 
fond of scientific pursuits, inclined to austerity of life, seekers after justice, 
contented, industrious, capable in affairs, loyal, truthful and constant. 
The true worth of this people shines most in the day of adversity and its 
soldiers know not retreat from the field. When the day is doubtful, they 
dismount from their steeds and resolutely put their lives to hazard, accoun- 
ting the dishonour of flight more terrible than death, while some even 
disable their horses before entering the fight. 

They are capable of mastering the difficulties of any subject in a 
short space of time and surpass their instructors, and to win the Divine 
favour they will spend body and. soul and joyfully devote their lives 
thereunto. They oue and all believe in the unity of God, and as to the 
reverence they pay to images of stone and wood and the like, which 
simpletons regard as idolatry, it is not so. The writer of these pages has 
exhaustively discussed the subject with many enlightened and upright 
men, and it became evident that these images of some chosen souls nearest 
in approach to the throne of G-od, are fashioned as aids to fix the mind and 
keep the thoughts from wandering, while the worship of God alone is 
required as indispensable. In all their ceremonial observances and usage 
they ever implore the favour of the world-illumining sun and regard the 
pure essence of the Supreme Being as transcending the idea of power in 
operation. 

Brahma, of whom mention was formerly made, 1 they hold to be the 
Creator; Vishnu, the Nourisher and Preserver; and Rudra, called also 
Mahadeva, the Destroyer. Some maintain that God who is without equal, 
manifested himself under these three divine forms, without thereby sully- 
ing tbe garment of His inviolate sanctity, as the Nazarenes hold of the 
Messiah. Others assert that these were human creatures exalted to these 
dignities through perfectness of worship, probity of thought and right- 
eousness of deed. The godliness and self-discipline of this people is such as 
is rarely to be found in other lands. 

They hold that the world had a beginning, and some are of opinion 
that it will have an end, as will be mentioned hereafter. 

1( ;ln astonishing circumstance is this, that if an alien wishes to enter 
the Brahman caste, they would not accept him and were one of these to 
adopt another religion and subsequently desire to revert to his own, he 
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1 The odoriferous grass Andropogon 
Muricatum from the foots of which 


the refreshing screens* mentioned are 
made., y 


would not be suffered so to do save in case of his apostasy under com- 
pulsion. They have no slaves. When they go forth to battle or during 
an attack by an enemy, they collect all their women in one building, and 
surround it with wood and straw and oil, and place on guard some 
trusty relentless men, who set fire to it when those engaged in fight 
despair of life, and these chaste women vigilant of their honour are 
consumed to death with unflinching courage. 

In times of distress, moreover, should any one, though unconnected by 
ties of intimacy, implore their protection, they are prompt to aid and 
grudge neither property, life nor reputation in his cause. 

It was also the custom in former times for each warrior in battle to 
challenge a foe and to encounter none other than him. 

The soil is for the most part arable and of such productive power that 
the same land is sown each year and in many places three harvests and 
more are taken in a single twelve-month and the vine bears fruit in its first 
year. 

Mines of diamond, ruby, gold, silver, copper, lead and iron abound. 
The variety of its fruits and flowers proclaim its luxuriance. Its perfumes 
and melodies, its viands and raiment are choice and in profusion. Its 
elephants cannot he sufficiently praised, and in parts of the country the 
horses resemble Arabs in breed and the cattle are uncommonly fine. 
But for its lack of cooled water, its excessive heats, the scarcity of 
grapes, melons and carpets, and of camels it was open to the cavils of 
the experienced. His Majesty has remedied these deficiencies. Saltpetre 
is now extensively used for its cooling properties, and high and low ap- 
preciate the benefit of snow and ice brought down from the northern; 
mountains. There is a slender fragrant root called khas , 1 of which, under 
His Majesty’s instructions, the fashion of constructing trellised chambers 
has come into vogue, and upon this if water be sprinkled, another winter 
arises amid the summer heats. Skilled bands from Turkestan and Persia 
under His Majesty’s patronage, sowed melons and planted vines, and, 
traders began to introduce in security the fruits of those countries, each in. 
its season and with attention to their quality, which occasioned an 
abundance here when they were not procurable in their own. Through the 
favour of His Majesty, all products of art, and the manufacture of woollen 
and silken carpets and of brocades were extensively encouraged, and by 
means of the royal countenance so fine a breed of camels has been produced 
as tube equal to the dromedaries of Irak. > 


JO 


COSMOGONY. 


A summary view of India having "been now given, I shall proceed with, 
more particularity, still preferring hut little out of much a.nd recording 
one among a thousand details. 

The Cosmogony. 

More than eighteen opinions on this -point have been professed and 
extraordinary narratives put forward, and each describes a different 
genesis. It will he sufficient to mention three of them. The first is that 
God who has no equal, taking upon himself the form of man appeared 
under the special manifestation called Brahma already alluded to, and by 
his mere volition produced four sons, Semak, Sanandan, Sandtan, and 
SanatTcumdr. .Each of these was commanded to engage in acts of creation, 
but lost in rapture of contemplation in the divine essence they neglected 
to comply. In anger, the Supreme being formed another design and came 
forth from his own forehead under another semblance and name as Mahd- 
deva. His sublime immensity unfitted him for creative action. Ten 1 other 
sons issued from his volition and then from his body he fashioned the forms 
of male and female. The former was called Manu and the latter Sata-rdpa. 
These two are the progenitors of mankind. 

Secondly, it is maintained that God a the Creator of the world, mani- 
fested himself under the form of a woman whom they call Mahd-Lachhmt. 
ree qualities are incorporated with her, Satva, Baja and Tama. 


• 1 A valiant has, *' two.”— The text 
has incorrectly Satruka, for which error 
AbUl Fazl is responsible. The Vishnu 
Parana says that he divided his male 
being, into eleven persons. Next he 
created himself the IVJanu Swayambhuva 
and the female portion of himself he 
constituted Sata-rhpa -whom the Mann 
took to wife. There are also other com- 
plications of birth and intercourse which 
may be pursued by the curious in the 
Purana itself, p. 51 et seq. 

* Hari, the lord of all, called also Ja- 
n&rddana (from tTa»a, (g^ej-y'men ” and 
Ard’dana ( ), [ worship ’ — { the ob- 
ject of adoration to mankind’}. He is 
the one only God, taking the designation 
q£ Brahma, Yis)hnu and Siva, according 
as he creates, preserves or destroys i-~ 


This is the invariable doctrine of the 
Puranus. See Wilson, Vishnu, P.p. 19 . The 
three qualities or attributes are shared 
by the Hindu Triad ; Brahma being the 
embodiment of Raja-guna, the desire that 
created the world ; Siva that of Tamm 
guna, the attribute of wrath ; and Vishnu 
is Batwa-guna or the property of mercy 
and goodness. The Padma Purana says 
1 that the supreme spirit produced Brahma 
from his right side, Yishnn from his loft 
and Siva from his middle. Some worship 
Brahma, others Vishnu, others SivAJ 
Being a Yaishnava work, it gives the 
supremacy to Vishnu, and declares that 
“ 'Vishnu one yet threefold, creates, 
preserves and destroys, therefore let the 
pious make no difference -befewefeii the 
three,” See Dowson, Hindu Mythology. 
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When she willed to create the world, through the instrumentality of Tama, 
she manifested herself under another form which is called MaM-Kdh and 
also Maha-M&ya. By her union with Satva, a further genesis proceeded 
called Saraswati , and at her command each brought forth a male and 
female and these two forms she herself inspired with life. Thus two 
beings were born of each. From Mahd-Lachhmi sprung Brahma under 
the form of a man, and Sri under the guise of a woman who is also called 
Sdvitri. From Mahd-Kdli, were brought forth Mahd-deva and Tri the 
latter of whom is also distinguished as Mahd-biddiya and Kdmdhenu , 
and from Saraswati came forth Vishnu and Gauri. When these six 
forms took birth, Mahd-Lachhtm proceeded to their conjugal uuion, and 
joined Brahma with Tri, Gauri with Maha-deva , and Sri with Vishnu. The 
conjunction of Brahma and Tri produced an egg which Maha-deva divided 
into two parts , 1 from one of which originated the devatas, daityas and 
the like supernatural beings ; from the other, men, animals, and the 
vegetable and mineral worlds. 

The Third opinion is accounted the most authentic. In the work 
called, Surya-Siddhdnta 8 composed some hundreds of thousands of years 
ago, it is circumstantially related that towards the end of the Saiya-yug, 
flourished the great Demon Maya. That sage was lost in astonishment 
at the wonders of creation, and confounded by his own ignorance, ap- 
plied himself to a supplication of the sun to discover the mode in 
which creation was effected and passed some thousands of years in these 
entreaties and desires. After he had undergone surpassing trials, that he- 
ather of radiance on the heavens and the earth appeared to him under a 


The egg of Brahma is mentioned in the 
ordinances of Mann and in the Burya- 
; Siddhanta, and occurs in all the Puranas, 
Aristophanes is supposed by Porphyry 
to allude to this myth in the Aves, 695. 
Kellgren reviews the whole subject in 
hip essay “ My thus de Qvo .Mundane.” . 

a Bentloy (As. B>ov. VIII, L9'\) im- 
putes the authorship to "\nriha Mihira 
and refuse => 11 mi older date thai 7 
or 800 years. The authorship of the 
remaining Siddhantas art likewise as- 
cribed to! hint* l>y the same wm n . His 
arguments on the modern date of idle 
S u r y a • S i d d 1 1 a n t a are very convincing. 


1 The Brahmdnd or egg of Brahma is 
applied by Albirftni to the whole defy 
on account of its supposed spherical 
shape and its division into upper and 
lower and he says that when the Hindus 
enumerate the heavens ( ) they 

call them in their entirety, Brahmdnd. 

He also quotes a passage from the Ti- 
mceas expressing a similar idea. The 
citation gives somewhat of the sense 
though it affects to give the language 
of Plato. The passage • will he found 
at p. 338, Vol.‘V, of Hermann’s Edit 
of the Dialogues beginning ravr V v 06 v 
ryv , tforuriv k. r. A., and is quoted by 
Sachau. See Cap. XX, Albiruui, India. i 
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lesire 1 appeared. The sage entered into much questioning regarding 
the mysteries of heaven and earth and received replies that satisfied him. 
The questions and answers were compiled in one volume under the name 
of the Surya Siddhmta , and to this day the astronomy, of entire 
Hindustan is based upon it. In this work the origin of creation is 
said to be from the Sun, which is regarded as a divine manifestation. 
The Almighty Creator of the world formed a hollow sphere of gold com- 
posed of two parts which he rendered luminous with somewhat of His own 
glory and it was called the Sun. The Sun produced the signs of the Zodiac 

and from the same source sprung the four Vedas, and afterwards the moon, 

the ethereal fluid, air, fire, water and earth, in this order. From the 
ether he produced Jupiter; from the air, Saturn ; from fire, Mars ; from 
water, Yenus ; and from the earth, Mercury. Through the ten portals of 
the human frame-work he brought various matter into being. 1 he ten 
portals are thus numbered: the two eyes, the two ears, the nose, the 
mouth, the navel, the anterior and posterior foramina, and the tenth, the 
crown of the head, which last is closed. It opens, however, at the time of 
death in some of those who are about to quit life and body, and this is 
considered singularly auspicious. His Majesty has increased the number 
of portals by the two breasts,, and counts the number as twelve. After a long 
pourse the human race 'became of four kinds as shall he presently related. 


. * The authorities for this ar 
bhata, Vasistha and. Lata. Albi 
8 Called so by the Greeks 
being in .perpetual flow, " (afro 
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all tilings and that no space is void of it. They do not incline to the no- 
tion of a celestial substance ( ) hut adopt the account of the spheres 

on the system of the Almagest 1 of Ptolemy. The Zodiac is divided into 
twelve signs, each of which is termed a ras” 

They are as follows : — 


1 . 

Mesha. 

1 . 

■ Aries. 

2. 

Vrisba. 

2. 

Taurus. 

3. 

Mithuna. 

3. 

Gemini. 

4 

Karkata. 

4.. 

Cancel*. 

5. 

Sihlia. 

5. 

Leo. 

6. 

Kanya.3 

6 

Virgo. ■ 

7. 

Tula. 

7. 

Libra. 

8. 

Yrisclxika. 

8. 

Scorpio. 

9. 

Dhanu. 

9. 

Sagittarius. 

10. 

Makara. 3 

10. 

Capricomus. 

11 . 

Kumblia. 

11. 

Aquarius. 

12. 

Mina. 

12. 

Pisces. 


1 Ptolemy’s first book of the Almagest 
treats among other matters of the spheri- 
cal form and motion of the heavens, the 
spherical form of the earth and its loca- 
tion in the centre of the heavens and of 
the two circular celestial motions which 
all the stars have in common. He has 
been held by some writers to maintain 
that the celestial spheres are solid, but 
others consider this a mistaken assump- 
tion. from a convenient phraseology. The 
Ptolemaic planetary system is learnedly 
described in Montuola’s Hist. Des Ma- 
thematiques. I, pp. 294 et seq. who, how- 
ever, does not treat of the books of the 
Almagest seriatim and chiefly confines 
himself to the 8th. -The rest may be 
found in W. Smith, Art. Ptol, 

2 Abnl Pazl duplicates the n; as his 
orthography of Hindu names and terms 
is untrustworthy, I shall for ; the future , 
give the letters their proper value with- 
out attention to his incorrect translitera- 
tion. 

• Caprtcornus was represented on an- 
•eient monuments with the fore part of a 


goat and the hind part of a fish. The 
Hindu Makar a , according to the Sanskrit 
verses of Sripeti, quoted by Sir W. Jones, 

(1, 336) is a sea-monster with the face 
of an antelope. The question at onoe 
presents itself as to the relative antiquity 
of the Greek and Indian Zodiacal signs. 
Montucla in his III Book, PartII, Vol. I» 
begins by maintaining that the Indians 
borrowed from the Greeks or rather frond 
the Egyptians, and concludes with the 
belief that the Indians obtained their 
knowledge from the Persians, and they 
in turn from the Ghaldseana. His argu- 
ments are based on the observations of 
M. Legentil of the French Academy 
who travelled in India to acquaint him- 
self with its astronomy and chronology. 
The. names of the Zodiacal signs are 
given in Tamil and accord with those 
of the text, save the first which is 
given as “Mecham” and translated as 
le chien. Maroii.” He concludes from 
the method of one of their calculations 
of a solar eclipse that it does hot date ; 
further back than 1200 years. Anquetil : 
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The Persian, Egyptian and Greek sages affirm the existence of a colour- 
ness body -which is transparent and is not subject to growth, increase, 
decrease, disruption, conjunction nor dissolution, neither docs ifc admit of 
tenuity nor density nor. generation nor decay. It is not compounded of 
bodies variously organised, neither is it affected hy heat, cold, moisture, 
nor dryness, nor can lightness or gravity be predicated of it. It possesses 
life and continuity of existence, and is not subject to desire or anger. It 
is called “ asman.” 1 The general opinion is that the Universe (to itav) 
includes nine spheres, but some think eight, others, eleven, others, seven, 
and it is even affirmed that there is hut a single Kosmos. 

The Hindu philosophers acknowledge the existence of the planets and 
fixed stars, but assert that their substance is of water* congealed like hail, 


goes further in support of the modern 
date of Hindu learning and declares their 
jtal yug was communicated to them by the 
Arabs of the 9th and 10th centuries; 
his arguments are set forth by the French 
astronomer. SirW. Jones supports the 
opinion that both Greeks and Hindus 
received the Zodiac from an older nation 
from whom both had a common descent, 
and the view of Montuela which he men- 
tioned to his pandits was naturally re- 
garded by them “ as a notion bordering on 
phrensy.” The two schools of opinion 
are well matched both in learning and a 
mutual contempt for each other. It may 
be worth noticing that the original Greek 
Zodiac had bat 11 signs, the Scorpion 
occupying the place of two. Its claws 
called the xn XctI became afterwards 
known as Libra. I refer the reader to 
Montuela I, p. 79, for the explanation of 
this division. 

1 These are the attributes of the Pra- 
dhana, (chief principle or primary orude 
matter) ascribed to it by the Sankhya 
philosophy. It is independent and oo» 
• ordinate with primary spirit. See 
■Vishnu P. p. 9 et seq. The greater 
part of this passage is almost iden- 
tical with the description of the word 
the Arabic, equivalent of 


in the I^tilaliat u’l Funiin, pp. 1134-5, 
quoted from the Hi day at n’l l-Tikmat 
(Institutis philosophise recta) of Mai- 
budi. I have not been, able to trace 
the passage in the latter work verba- 
tim, but in scattered references only. 
The notion is taken from Aristotle. 

’Eire! S’ eh vl> aiirb <p4perai ..., trvixBalvu 
iTpwrov /xbv, Kov'pdryr’ %x eiv adrb /UT/8e« 
fiiav, ) u-fite ffdpos. ‘Ofioi&s $’ etiKoyov, viro- 
Xafteiv irepl abrov, Kal tin ayevprirbv /cat 
^ydaprov, Kai &vav!-ss, Hcd an'aXXa iwrarav ... 
k t, X. De Otelo. Cap. IIL 

3 Albiruni mentions this in his LV 
Chap. “The Hindus believe regarding 
the bodies of all the stars that thov have 
a globular shape, a watery essence, and 
that they do not shine, whilst the sun 
alone is of fiery essence, self-shining and 
per accidens illuminates other stars when 
they stand opposite to him. They reckon 
according to eyesight among the stars 
also, such luminous bodies as in reality 
are not stars, but the lights into which 
those men have been metamorphosed 
who have received eternal reward from 
God, The Vishnv^Dharma says : “ The 
stars are watery and the rays of tho sun 
illuminate them in the night. Those who 
by their pious deeds have obtained a 
place on the height, eit there on Lhoir 



thrones, and when shining, they are 
reckoned among the stars!” Sachan’s 
Trans. II, 6-4. 

1 I have retained the exact order of 
this passage while correcting the ortho- 
graphy of the names as given by Abul 
Fazl. The 19th Chap, of Albirdni’s 
India begins with the same subject 
and the -similarity of treatment and 
expression, though not of the order, is 
so striking that, as I have before had 
occasion to observe, there is little 
doubt of Abul Fazl’s indebtedness to 
this author. Albiruni’s handling of any 
subject he discusses is that of a phi- 


losopher who is master of it ; Abul JTazl 
is purely the compiler and the scribe. 
I refer the reader to Humboldt’s Cosmos, 
Yol. IV, p. 410, and onwards, text and 
notes, for the antiquity and diffusion of 
the planetary hours and planetary days 
of the week. 

* Lit, Haft-josh, a metal compounded 
of iron, antimony, lead, gold, tin, copper 
and silver. The ordinary bell-metal is 
an alloy of SO parts of hopper and 2-0 of 
tin, though some English hells have boon 
found to coimist of copper, tin, zinc and 
lead. 


THE INSTITUTION ON THE GHARYAL. 


and that they receive their light from the sun. Others maintain that it 
is from the moon, and that these luminous bodies dominate the aspects 
of fortune. They also hold the connection of a celestial spirit with each. 
Some suppose the stars to he human beings, who by suppressing the 
emotions of anger and desire, and by mortification and moral beauty of 
life, have reached this exalted eminence. 

Names oe' the Planets and ot? the days op the week. 

Sanichar 1 is Saturn (Saturday). Brihaspati is Jupiter (Thursday). 
Mongol is Mars (Tuesday). Aditya , the Sun (Sunday). The Hindus 
have more than a thousand names for the sun. His Majesty knows by 
heart the whole of these and uses them in his prayers, but the name Sumj 
is the one in common use among all classes. B'nhra is Venus (Friday). 
Budh is Mercury (Wednesday). Soma is the Moon (Monday), 

Each of these planets has several names, and each day of the week 
has a special connection with and is named after its planet, with the ad- 
dition of the word 1 war? Thus, Sunday which begins the week is called 
Aditya-wdr ; Monday, Soma-war ; Tuesday, Mangal-wdr ; Wednesday, Budh- 
war ; Thursday, Brihasjpati-wdr ; Friday, S'ukra-wdr ; Saturday, Sanichar- 
■ war. •; 

The Institution oe the Gharyal. 

This is a round gong of mixed metal , 8 shaped like a griddle but thicker, 
made of different sizes ; and suspended by a cord. It may be not sounded 
except by royal command, and accompanies the. royal equipage. 

The Hindu philosophers divide the day and night into four parts, each 
of which they call pcihr. Throughout the greater part of the country, the 



pahr never exceeds nine gharis 1 * * nor is less than six. The gtiari is the sixtieth 
part of a nychthemeron, and is divided into sixty parts, each of winch is 
called a pa} which is again subdivided into sixty bipal. j 

In order to ascertain and indicate the time, a vessel of copped or other 
metal is 'made of a hundred tanks 11 weight. In Persian it is called pvngdn, 
as an ancient sage sings, / 

Why reck’st thou of a world whose span 
A clepsydra doth mete to man ? 8 

It is in the shape of a howl narrower at the lower part, twelve fingers 
in height and breadth. A perforation is-madej^fow to admit of a golden 
tube being passed through of the weight of one Masha, and in length the 
breadth of five fingers. It is placed in a basin of pure water m a place 
■ undisturbed by the wind. When the bowl is full of water, one ghari is 
elapsed , 4 * * * and in order that this should he known to far and near, the gong 
is struck once, and for the second time, twice, and so on. When a pahr has 
elapsed, the number of gharis expired therein is first sounded and then 
more deliberately from one to four (according to the pahr), thus announc- 
ing the pahr struck. Thus when it is two pahr, (twelve o’clock), the gong 
is struck twenty-six times, taking the pahr at eight gharis . The Em- 
peror Baber in his Memoirs writes : “ When at the end of a pahr a 
certain number of gharis had elapsed, this number was sounded while the 
nahr lust exnired was unknown. I ordered that the number of the pahr 


chthemeron, is called the Kap&la Yanfcra. 
In the Vishnu Pnraua p. 631, it is said 
to be “a vessel made of 12$ Palas of 
copper, in the bottom of which there is 
to be a hole made with a tube of gold, of 
the weight of 4 Mashas and 4 inches 
long.” A commentary is more explicit. 
:’**■ A vessel made of 12$ Palas of copper, 
and holding a Prastha, (a Magadha 
measure) of water, broad at top and hav- 
ing at bottom a tube of gold of 4 Mashas 
weight, 4 fingers long, is placed in water, 
and the time in which the vessel is filled 
by the hole in the bottom is a Nddika.” 
It is therefore! clear that there must be a 
pipe of the metal and of the length 
given, and not a simple aperture only. 
See a paper on Horomoiry in the As. 


1 See p. 16, Yol. IT, n. 4. 

* A weight of 4 Mashas and sometimes 
a little more. See Yol. I, 16, ri. 

* These lines are from the Hadikah of 
Hakim Sanai, p. 298, of the lithographed 
edition. The clepsydra was known in 

. Greece in the time of Aristophanes and 
was used for regulating the time allowed 
for speeches of accused persons before 
courts of justice. But in this, the water 
was allowed to escape through the orifice 
of the vessel. See Lewis’ Ast. of the An- 
cients, p. 182. 

It is thus described in the Sdrya 

Siddhanta, Chap. XJ.1I. “The copper 
VQSSe l i n [he sliap )f the lower half of 

a water jar) which has a small hole in its 
' bottom and placed upon clean water in 

a basin, sinks exactly sixty times in a ny- 
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Tiie order op the Spheres. 

Tlie first is the Barth, over which is Water, hut not encompassing 
it entirely. Above this is Fire, towards its northern extremity shaped like 
a myrobalan. Above this again is the Air, but its concave surface is not 
spherical. The Air is of nine kinds. Bhuvdyu, is the atmosphere extending 
up to the height of forty-seven hos from the globe of the earth. It is 
volatile in every direction and is the region wherein rain, thunder and 
lightning take their origin. Avaha is the air from the last-mentioned 
body to the moon. Pravaha, from the second to Mercury. JJdvalm from 
the third to Venus. Samvaha, from the fourth to the Sun. Suvaha, from 
the fifth to Mars. Parivaha, from the sixth to Jupiter. Pardvaha, from 
the seventh to Saturn. Prcivahanila, from the eight to the fixed stars. Day 
and night are formed by the revolution of this wind, with a movement from 
east to west, the other seven winds reversing this order of motion. 1 * * * * * * But 
their more authoritative opinion is that those seven form the Pravahdnila, 
and are named after the seven planets and all revolve from east to west. 8 
Their knowledge does not extend beyond the fixed stars. Ether transcends 
all other spheres and is unfathomable. 

The mean motions of the planets which they call Madhyama differ from, 
the Greek reckoning in the seconds and thirds. Thus, in a nychthemeron 


1 I am uncertain of this meaning. The 
elements in successive eider are suppos- 
ed to acquire the property of causality 
one to the other. The order in all the 
Purdnas but one is the same according 
to Wilson (Vish. P.), and agrees with 
the text The seven winds occur in 
this order in the Siddhanta S'iromaui 
which adds ; “ The atmosphere extends 
to the height of 12 yojamas from the earth. 

Within this limit are the clouds, light- 

ning, &c. The Pravaha wind which is 

above the atmosphere moves constantly 

to the westward with uniform motion. 

As- the sphere of the universe includes 

the fixed stars and planets, it therefore 

being impelled by the Pravaha wind is 

3 


carried round with the stars and planets 
in a constant revolution.” Wilkinson’s 
Translation, p. 127. 

8 Compare with this the direction of 
: the planes of the winds and their names 
according to the Moslem theory, in Al- 
biruni’s Chronology of Anc. Nations. 
Sachau, p. 341, In Vol. I of his India, 
(p. 280 Sach.) Brahmagupta says “ The 
wind makes all the fixed Btars and the pla- 
nets revolve towards the W. in on dan d the 
same revolution, but the planets move 
also in a slow pace to the 33. like a dust 
atom moving on a potter’s wheel in a di- 
rection oppoifite^: to th# in which the 
wheel is revolving.” Albiruni considers 
their speaking of the wind as a motor is 


should be repeated after a brief interval.” The Hindu philosophers 
account 360 breathings of a man in good health as a ghari of time, and each 
is formed of six inspirations and respirations, of which 21,600 are drawn 
in the course of a nychthemeron. 




According to the Greeks. 


Degrees. Minutes. Seconds. Thirds. 


Moon 

Mercury 

Venus 

Sun 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


The motion of the Planets is considered of their essence and is of equal 
Telocity in all,. When calculated in leos their rate of motion is said to be 
11,858 yojana 1 and 37 cos in the space of a nychthemeron, and their direc- 
tion is from west to east. The difference in their periods arises from the 
greater or less extent of their orbits, the superior being greater than those 
lower in position. 


intended only to facilitate the idea to the 
rulgar comprehension, hut when they 
come to speak of the first-mover (God) 
they at once lay aside comparison with 
the wind whose essence is not moving 
hut is a body acted upon by external in- 
fluence. According to the S&rya-Sid- 
dhanta the rapid movement of the planets 
is cansed by the wind Travaha. 

1 A yojcina is four hos. Albiruni in his 
India, Chap. XV, (Sach. I. 167} makes 
1 hros'a^l or 4,000 yards, and 1 
yojana=B miles or hr oh or 32,000 yards 
Some, he adds, think the hr os' a = £ farsahh , 


and bo make the farsahh of the Hindus 
16,000 yards, but this is not so, as this 
latter ( farsahh ) is = £ yojana. Sacliau 
has made a slight oversight in this last 
passage by translating 1 hros'a =* $ yojana. 
But this cannot be as he already says 
above that 1 yojana = 8 hros'a. The Far- 
sahh is reckoned by Albiruni in his V 
Chap, as 3 miles, and = ^ yojana which 
being reckoned above at 32000 yards, 
gives the length of the farsahh neoes- 
sarily at 16,000. But with this re- 
sult he appears to quarrel. 


THE ORDER OF THE SPHERES. 
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• The progression of the fixed stars they consider to he somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the planets, hut differing from the Greeks, they assert that 
with regard to the Lunar stations, there is a motion of 54 seconds 8 in one 
year, or one degree in 66 years and 8 months. They 8 compute that the as- 
ierisms advance 27 s degrees from the beginning of Aries, or according to an- 
other calculation, having advanced 24 degrees, they have a retrograde motion 
till they reach the 28th degree of Pisces whence they return to Aries, and 
the same movement re-commences. The Ursa Major which is called in 
Sanskrit Sapta-rishi 4 (the seven Sages) has a precession in one year of 
17 seconds, 47 thirds from west to east, or one degree in 200 years and 6 
months, and accomplishes its revolution. One sect considers the operation 
of these forces to depend solely on the power of the Almighty. 


1 “ The motion of 54 seconds is a mo- 
tion in longitude common to all the stars, 
but the retrogade motion i s the variation 
of right ascension.” — Mr. Reuben Barrow, 
the astronomer, who assisted Gladwin in 
the part of his work thus notes on this 
passage. Eis succeeding remarks are 
devoted to the correction of a supposed 
error of Abul Fazl’s, but entirely due to 
Gladwin’s misapprehension of his MS. 

8 Thus Albiriini in his Chronol , p. 
352. “ Because now the fixed stars 

which give the forms and names to the 
Lunar Stations move on in one and the 
same slow motion, you must add one day 
to the days of their rising and setting in 
every 66 Solar years, since in such a 
period they move one degree.” 

3 In the Surya-Siddlianta, the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes is thus described : 
“ The circle of Asterisms librates GOO 
times in a great Ynga (that is, all the 
Asterisms at first move westward 27°. 
Then returning from that limit they 
reach their former places. Then from 
those places they move eastward the 
same number of degrees, and returning 
-thence come again to their own places. 
Thus they complete one libration or revo- 
lution as it is called). Bapu Deva. Bur- 
gess ’has a long note on this mode of 
statement in his translation, p. 100. 


“ Si l’on suit une des plan&tes superie- 
nres, Mars, Jupiter, on Saturn e, durant 
le cours d ’une memo ann6e, on ob- 
serve des mouvemens fort bisarres. Lo- 
rsqu’elle commence & se degager des 
rayons du soleil, sa vitesse qui est alors 
mediocre, va en diminuant de jour h au- 
tre jusqu’ a un certain point on elle Bem- 
ble s’arreter. Aprks quelques jours elle 
commence a r6trograder, d’abord lente- 
ment, puis en accelerant son mouvement 
jusqn’aux environs d© 1’ opposition : lit sa 
vitesse recommence a diminuer, et quel- 
qne temps apres elle s’arr&te en appar- 
ence une seconde fois : elle reprend enfin 
son mouvement sui vant l’ordre des signes, 
allant d’ abord fort lentement, et en- 
snite plus vite, jttsqu’ii ce quel’approohe 
da soleil qui 1’ attaint, la fasse disparoitre 
a nos yeux. Mars eprouve ces apparen- 
oes deux fois dans une de ses revolutions. 
Jupiter douze, et Satnrne trente. Mon- 
tulca. Hist, des’ Math. I, 300. 

4 Mr. Reuben Burrow notes on Gladwin, 
that this cannot be a constellation but a 
particular star : and though it may have 
the velocity the author assigns to it at 
one time, at others its motion must be 
different.. The star, however being known, 
its situation is determinable from its 
Velocity. . 
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The ancient Greeks,, including Aristotle, -were ignorant of the motion 
of the fixed stars and Hipparchus observed a few* with a motion from 
east to west in the Zodiac, but he was unable to calculate their dimen- 
sions Ptolemy determined the motion of the stars m longitude to be one 
degree in a hundred solar years. Ibn A'slam and others reckoned sixty. 
The observations of Hasir’uddin Tusi agree with this last, but Muhyi’ddm 
Maghrabi 2 and a number of experts at the same observatory discovered 
that Aldebaran, the Heart of Scorpio (a Scorpii), and others, advanced 
a decree in 66 3 years. In the Gurgani Tables (of Ulugh Beg) this is 
madeto occur in 70 Tazdajirdi^ years, each of which is 865 years without 
a fraction. 

Circumferences of the spheres . 6 


Yojanas. 


KroK. 


324,000 

1,043.207 

2,664,636 

4,331,500 

8,146,908 

51,375,764 

127,668,255 

259,890,012 

18,712,080,864,000,000 


3 

2 and a fraction 
a fraction 

3 

1 : ; . 

2 less a fraction 


Moon ... 

Mercury 
Yenus... 

Sun ... 

Mars ... 

Jupiter 
Saturn 

Pixed Stars ... *** 

fcther, beyond which the sun’s rays do not 

traverse . 

1 M. Montulca observes that Hippar- 
chus, according to Ptolemy, suspected 
that only the stars in the Zodiac or in 
its vicinity had been disturbed in posi- 
tion as if, being the nearest in some mea- 
sure to the great route of the planets, 
they had been more exposed to share in 
their motion. But he soon discovered 
that the movement was general around 
the poles of the Zodiac, and he trans- 
mitted a large number of observations 
on the fixed stars for the use of his suc- 
cessors. They served to assure Ptolemy 
of the perfect immovability of the fixed 
stars with regard to each other and of 
the movement of the whole starry sphere 
around the poles of the Zodiac. Hist, des 
Math. 265, 1. 

8 Called al Maghrabi from his resi- 
dence in Spain and Africa. He was 
spared in the sack of Aleppo by Holagu 

■ ; 




and associated with T“si at Maragha in 
A. H. 658. He thus took part in form- 
ing the Ilkhdni Astronomical Tables. 
He had a wide reputation as a philosopher 
and mathematician. D'Herb. 

3 Ptolemy following the steps of 
Hipparchus, established conclusively 
his theory of the movement of the fixed 
stars. In comparing the longitudes of 
several of these with those found by 
Hipparchus, he showed that they had 
advancod parallel to the Ecliptic by 
2° 40' since his day and as 265 years 
had since then elapsed, he concluded the 
movement to be one degree in 100 years. 
The more exact calculation of modern 
days shows it to be one in 72. Hist. des. 
Math. I. 225. 

4 See Yol. II, p. 28. 

3 These distances are given in Albi- 
runi’s LY Chap, in two computations 



LUNAR STATIONS. 


The minutes of the diameters of each of the planets bear a proportion- 
ate ratio to the minutes of their circumference. 1 


Barley corn. 
Digit. 

Cubit (Dast), 
Band. 

Kos, 

Toiana. 


3 Mustard seed 
8 Barley corns 

24 Digits 

4 Cubits 
2000 Dane! 

4 Kos. 


Lunar Stations. 

Each of these is called NalcsJiatr a, } and they are 27 in number, severally 
divided into 13 degrees and 20 minutes. 


Asterisms. 


Asterisms. 


3 1 5. Swati fa Bootis ; A returns) ... 

3 16. Visakha (a or x dibra) 

6 17. Amnradha (8 Scorpionis) ... 

5 18. Jyeshtha (a Scorpionis, Antares) 

3 19. Mxila (v Scorpionis) ... 

1 20. Purvashadha (S Sagittarii) ... 

4 21. Uttarasha^ha (r Sagittarii) 

3 22. Abliijit (a Lyri) ... 

5 23. SVavana fa Aquite) ... ... 

6 24. Dhanishthd (a Delphini) ... 

2 25. S'atabhisha (A Aquarii) ... 

2 26. Pdrvabhadrapadd (a Pegasi) 

5 27. Uttarabhadrapadd ( a Andromedax) 

1 28. Revati ffPiscium) ... 


1 . Alwini fa Arietis) , 

2. Bharani (Mnsca) ... 

3. Krifctika (ir Tanri Pleiades) 

4. Kohirii (a Tanri Aldabaran) 

5. Mjrigasira (\ Orionis) 

6. Ardrd fa Orionis) 

7. Punarvasu (j3 Geminorum) 

8. Pnsbya (8 Cancri) ... 

9. Allesha fa 1 and 2 Cancri) 

10. Maghd fa Leonis Regains) 

11. Purva-phalgunx (8 Leonis) 

12. TJttara-phfiiganl {$ Leonis) 
33, Hastd (y or 8 Corvi) 

14. Chitra (a Virginia,, Spioa) 


yojanas o£ the circumferences. Thai 
minutes of the diameter of the mooi 
to the minutes of her circumference, 
21,600, as the number of the yoj 
of the diameter, i. e., 480, are to 
yojanas of the circumference of 
whole sphere, and in the same way 
the Sun, as shewn by Albiruni, Chap. 


with some variance between each other 
and those of the text. They are also given 
in 12th chapter of the Surya-Siddhanta 
with some slight variation from the text. 

1 This sentence is not in two MSS. 
and as it stands, appears incomplete. 
The remaining terms of the proportional 
are missing, and are probably the num- 
ber of yojanas of the diameters, to the 


Note, I have taken the stars from Bapu Deva’s translation of the Sdrya-Siddhanta. 

Altogether 221 stars. The moon never 1 tarries in any one station 
more than 65| gharis or less than 54|. 
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liUNAH, STATIONS. 


Three degrees and twenty minutes of the 21st Nahshatra to ' 48' of 
the 22° bTakshatra have, for certain purposes, been separately designated 
Abhijit. 1 

The Greets reckoned 28 Lunar Stations and assigned 12 degrees, 51 
minutes and 26 seconds to each. They are as follows. 2 







MAGNITUDES OP THE | FIXED STABS. 


Names of the Lunar Stations 


Stars. 


Magnitudes. 


16. A1 Zub&na (a, 8 Libree) ... ... ... 

17. All kill ($, 5, tt Scorpii) ... 

18. A1 Knlb (a Scorpii) ... ... ... 

19. A1 Sliaulah (A, v Scorpii) . ... ... .. 

20. A1 Naaxm (y, 8, e, n, <r, 0, r, J” Sagittarii) ... 

21. A1 Baldah, a blank circular space of the heavens* 

22. Saad A1 Dhabih (a, 8 Oapricorni) 

23. Saad-Bulaa (fi, v , e Aquarii) ... 

24. (Saad) A1 Suud (8, £ Aquarii) ... ... .. 

25. (Saad) A1 Akhbjyah {y, £ it, v Aquarii) 

26. Mukaddam (Alfargh al Awwal (a, 8 Pegasi) 

27. Muakkkar (Alfaragb Althani) (7 Pegasi, and a Andromedm) 

28. Rasha (Batn Albut) (8 Andromedse) ... 


In all 66 or 67 stars. 

In tlie following table mil bo found various particulars regarding the 
Planets. 

[The form is given hut the particulars are wanting in all the MSB. 
The entries were probably left to be made at a later time, and either for- 
gotten or the information Was never obtained. The details were the 
diameters and dimensions of the planets and their distances from the 
earth’s centre in farsakhs and yojanas according to the Hindus, to .Ptolemy 
and to modern astronomers, but as Albirdni observes, the Hindu astrono- 
mers themselves are not agreed in their computations. Pulisa rechons 
the diameter of the earth as 1,600 yojanas , and its circumference as 5026-ff, 
whilst Brahmagupta reckons the former at 1,581 and the latter at 5,000 
yojanas. The table of Yakub-b-T&rik, will be found in Albiruni’s India, 
Vol. II, p. 68.] 

Magnitudes of the Fixed Stars. 

The Hindu philosophers reckon seven magnitudes as follows : — 


0 j Yojanas. I Kob. Dand. Cubit. Digit. 


Magnitudes, 


Diameter of tbe 1st 
,, ■' „ ''2nd 

,, „ 3rd 

„ „ 4tb 

;; ;; ££ 

„ „ 7tb 


1 According to Albiruni a starless 
district of beaven, at tbe side of tbe 
Horse, belonging to Sagittarius. Tbe 


derivations of all these Arabic names 
given by Albiruni together with inter* 
ing particulars regarding each. I h 


MAGNITUDES OF THE FIXED STARS. 


The Greeks mention six. The first they call the greatest (Akbar) 
and the sixth, the least (Asghar), and each comprised three degrees, the 
great, the mean and the less, each more important in proportion to its 
degree. 1 The intervals of the hexade were measured hy sixths. Some 
supposed that a diameter of a star of the 1st magnitude was six times the 
diameter of the smallest ; but a manifest error occurred in calculating the 
volumes and distances intervening, hy concluding that the volume of a 
mean star of the 1st magnitude must therefore be six times larger than 
the volume of a star of the 6th magnitude. But Euclid has demonstrated 
in the last proposition of the 12th Book of the Elements, that circles are 
to one another as the squares on their diameters, that is, if the ratio of one 
diameter to another be one-half or 1 ess, there will be three times the ratio 
between the spheres. For instance, if the diameter of one sphere be half 
the diameter of another, the smaller sphere will be £ of £ of £ or £ of the 
larger; and if the diameter be £, the smaller sphere will be £ of £ of £ or 
- 2 y of the larger, and so on. Therefore, if the case be as those have con- 
jectured, the volume of a star of the 1st magnitude will be greater than 
that of one of the 6th by a very considerable difference. 

The largest of the fixed stars that have been observed, is 222 times, 
and the smallest of them twenty-three times as large as the earth. From 
their multitude they cannot he numbered, hut the position of 1022 2 has 
been fixed. Of these — 


prefixed, as is customary, to the several 
names the simple Arabic article, which 
in pronunciation must, of course, be 
altered before solar letters into the 
homogeneous euphonic tashdid. 

I Humboldt remarks that at the period 
of Mongolian supremacy in the 15th 
century, when astronomy flourished at 
Samarkand under Ulugh Beg, photome- 
tric determinations were facilitated by 
the subdivision of each of the six classes 
of Hipparchus and Ptolemy into three 
subordinate groups : distinctions being 
drawn between the small, intermediate 
and large stars of the second magnitude. 
Some MSS. of the Almagest refer to 
these subdivisions as they add neifav or 
4\d<f<rav to the determination of magni- 
tudes. Cosmos, III, 121-2. Otte’s Trans. 

* This is the catalogue of Hipparchus 


which gives the longitudes and latitudes 
of the number described, by their posi- 
tion in the constellations as shown in the 
8th hook of the Almagest Montucla 
observes that only 1,022 were observed, 
though there are a great many more, and 
some among them visible to the naked 
eye, but the number is far below what 
is vulgarly imagined. Hist, des Math. 
I, p. 295. I add on the authority of 
Humboldt. (Cosmos HI, 143) that Pliny 
could count only 1,600 stars visible in 
the fine sky of Italy. In this enumera- 
tion he had descended to stars of the 5th, 
whilst half a century later Ptolemy in- 
dicated only 1,025 stars down to the 6th 
magnitude. The number of stars visible 
to the naked eye in the horizon of Berlin, 
Humboldt gives as 4,022 and in that of 
Alexandria 4,638, 
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15 are of tlie 1st Magnitude. 474 are of the 4th Magnitude. 

45 „ „ 2nd „ 217 „ „ 5th 

208 „ „ 3rd 49 „ „ 6th 

There are besides, 14 whose magnitudes are not catalogued, nine of 
which are obscure and five nebular. This is the theory of Ptolemy. Ac- 
cording to Abdul Rahman-b. -Omar al Sufi,’ 1 2 * 

magnitude 


3 / are of the 

2nd 

200 

3rd 

421 „ 

4th 

267 „ „ 

5feh 

70 „ 

6 th 


and four nebular. 

Description of the Earth. 

The Earth is spherical and its centre is the centre of the Universe. 
The elevations and depressions caused by the action of water or violence of 
the winds do not affect its spheroidity. Its circumference is 5,059 yojana,* 
2 lcos, 1,154 dand. The ancient Greeks reckoned the circumference to be 
8,000 farsahh 9 and its diameter 2,545 X B T farsahh. Modern geometers give 
6,700 farsakh for the circumference and 2,163-^j- farsahh for the diameter. 
All concur in making one farsahh equal to 3 miles. 

The Hindu philosophers have the following rule for determining 
the diameter and circumference To find the circumference. Multiply the 
given diameter which they call hiyans 4 * * by the multiplier 3,927 termed 
gunitf and divide the product by the divisor 1,250 called bhagf" and the 
quotient, labdhi 7 will be the circumference. 8 To -find the diameter. Mul- 


1 There is little known of this astrono- 
mer, but that he was a native of Rai, and 
according to D’Herbelot, preceptor of 
Adhadul Daulah of the Bowide dynasty. 
Hammer Purgstall gives the date of his 
death in A. H. 376, (A. D. 986) at the 
age of 85. He was the author of a work 
on the fixed stars with illustrations and 
two others less important. 

2 The calculations are discrepant, 

Pnlila reckons 5,026 and its diameter 

1,600, while Brahmagupta gives 5,000 and 

1,581 respectively and Ibn Tarik 6,596^- 

and 2,100. Albiruni, India, pp. 312 I, 

66 II. 

* The calculation of Eratosthenes (276 

, 4 ' . 


-196 B. 0.), determined by a method 
identical with that which would be em- 
ployed by a modern astronomer, gives 
the circumference at 250,000 stadia; 
Posidonius (135 B. 0.) made it 240,000 
stadia or 30,000 miles. Lewis. Astron. 
of the Ano. pp. 199-215. 

4 by&nam. Sansk. 

6 gunaka. Do. 

6 WT’SiSHj hhdjaha. Do, 

T labdhi. Do. 

8 The rule in the Surya-Siddhanfca is 
to multiply the square of the diameter 
by 10, and the square root of the product 
will be the oirenmference. The diameter 
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tiply the given circumference by 1,250 the foi-mer divisor, and divide the 
product by 3,927, the former multiplier*, and the quotient will be the 
diameter. The rule of Archimedes as given in Greek works, is accepted 
by the Hindus in the same manner, as an approximate calculation. The 
gist of the rule is that the relation of the diameter to the circumference is 
the ratio of 7 : 22, or about thrice the diameter and one-seventh. Any 
given diameter is multiplied by 22, and divided by 7, the quotient being 
the circumference. Again the circumference multiplied hy 7 and divided 
by 22 gives the diameter. The fraction, however, is really less than and 
greater than It is evident that the Hindu rule was unknown to the 
Greeks or they would have vaunted it in their own praise. Glory be to 
Him who alone knoweth the relation of the diameter to the circumference, 
How the method of ascertaining the diameter of the (earth’s) circum- 
ference was after this manner. On a level plain by means of instruments 
like the astrolabe, the armillary sphere or the quadrant of altitude, taking 
the elevation of the north pole of the Equinoctial, they proceed northwards, 
or southwards on the meridian line guided by the astrolabe, and raise the 
vertical indices above the plane of the circle so that they cover one 
another. And thus a distance is traversed which exceeds, or is less than 
the elevation above-mentioned by one degree. If the advance be to the 
■ north, it will increase ; if to the south, the reverse. The distance from 
beginning to end is measured and the result forms a degree. Thus the 
circumference is found. 

The ancients by this operation found the degree to be 22 fetrsakh and 
•§• or 66f miles. When the plain of Sanjar near Mausil, was selected by the 
Caliph A1 Mamun for this experiment, Kh:Uid-b.-Abdu’l Malik Marwarddi 
with a body of scientific men went towards the north, and Ali.-b.-Isa 
Ustmdabi with another to the south. The former party found the degree 
longer than the latter ; for when each had measured their respective dis- 
tances, it was found to be 18| farsakh or 56§ miles. The difference 


is taken at 1,600 yojana. Pulisa reckons 
the relation of the diameter to the cir- 
cumference as 1,250 ; 8,927, aud Brahma- 
gupta as nearly 12,959 : 40,980. Albiruni, 
II. 71—72. 

1 According to Albiruni, Archimedes 
defined it to bo something between 
and i r l- (Chap. XY. p. 8Q), but the 
statement of Abul Fazl is correct. The 
book of Archimedes on the Dimensions 
of the Circle consists of three proposi- 


tions. 1st, every circle is equal to a right 
angled triangle of which, the sides con- 
, taining the right angle are equal respec- 
tively to its radius and circumference. 
2nd, the ratio of the area of the circle to 
the square of its diameter is neax-ly that 
of 11 to 14. 3rd, the circumference of the ' 
circle is greater than three times its 
■ diameter by a quantity greater than 
of the diameter, but less than j- of the 
same. Smith. Art. Archim. 
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between tlie two was f of a mile. 1 * Mamdn as a test, asked tlie two parties 
the distance between Mecca and Baghdad. According to the above calcula- 
tion, multiplying 12° 40' by 56f miles which is a degree, they made the dis- 
tance to be 720 lcos.% By the order of the Caliph the most level and short- 
est route between the two cities was measured and the difference was 
found to be slight. It is strange that the. accurate (Hasxru’ddm) Txisi in bis 
Tadkirah (ul Ndsiriyah. Liber MemoriaUs de astronomia) should ascribe to 
the ancients what is related of the astronomers of Mamun’s age regarding 
the measurement of a degree in the plain of Sanjar. Mulla Kutbu’ddin Shira- 
zi 3 4 in his Tuhfat (u’l Shahiyah donum regiuvi) and other works, expresses 
the opinion of the moderns in regard to the astronomers of that Caliph, in 
the manner I have related. There has been undoubtedly a slip of the pen 
in the Tadkirah. The Hindu astronomers make the degree 14 yojanas, 
436 eland, 2 cubits and 4 digits, and explain it after the former manner. 

Also on a level plain at sunrise they regulate the course of gharis by 
means of the Siktajantra which is an instrument like an hour-glass, 
measured for 60 gharis. With this they walk eastwards. After 84 yojanas 
and a fraction, there is a difference of one ghari and the day advanced by 
that timet This multiplied by 60 gives the circumference of the Earth. 


1 Mr. Reuben Barrow here remarks, 
that from tbe spheroidity of the earth, 
the degrees ought to increase towards the 
north : but this difference is much greater 
than it ought to be according to theory. 

a Mr- Barrow here notes in Gladwin’s 
work, that as the true length of a degree 
is between 69 and 70 miles, and there is 
reason to believe that the measures 
could not be far wrong, it follows that 
we have not the true length of their 
measures. 

8 Haji Khalffah gives the year of 
his death as A. H- 720 (A. D. 1370). He 
composed the astronomical work : alluded 
to, for the Emir Shah Muhammad-b.-Mu- 
tazz-b.-Tahir. 

4 Mr. Reuben Burrow’s note on this is 
as follows : “ Their intent was evidently 
to measure a degree of longitude in a 
parallel circle. The principle of the me- 
thod was the same as that of our modern 


practice was to adjust the Siktajantra to 
the time of the meridian they set out 
from : and to go eastward till the differ- 
ence of the times shewn by it and by ob- 
servation appeared to be one ghari. Bor 
if the instrument was exact, whatever 
meridian it was carried under, it would 
still continue to show the time under tlie 
meridian of the first place : and if the 
place arrived at was one degree more to 
the east, the time found at that place 
(whether by the sun’s rising or any other 
method] would be one ghari more, and so 
. in proportion ; and this is what is meant 
by the day being more advanced, The 
Hindus must doubtless have observed the 
necessity of allowing for the change of 
declination in the ‘time of sunrise ; but 
according to the mode prescribed by the 
a'uthor, it would be requisite to restrict 
the time of making the experiment to 
tit# of the Solstice.” . 
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Description op the Insular Continents. 

The Hindu philosophers describe the terraqueous globe as comprising 
seven insular continents and seven seas, the whole area of land and sea 
measuring 1 7,957,750 yojanas. 

1. Jambu Dwipt i 3 is an island surrounded by the ocean, and is the 
habitation of the human race and the greater part of the animal crea- 
tion. They consider it together with half the ocean, as equal to a half of 
the whole globe. The breadth of the ocean is 130 yojanas, and the 
breadth of the island is 1,265 yojanas, of which 65 are water, and the 
superficial area of this island with the sea is 3,978,875 yojanas , of which , 
417,360 are water. They say that in the centre of the Earth is a moun- 
tain of gold like an axis, and that part of it which with reference to 
Jambu Dmpa is above the Earth, is called Sumeru and is 84,000 yojanas 
high. They believe that the degrees of paradise are on its summit and 
around its sides. It is said to be the same depth below the surface, and this 
is known as Badwdnal and extraordinary fables are told of it. This is the 
account of the fanatical traditionists of this people, but the learned among 
them, like the Greeks, do not admit of a height over 2| farsalch. 

2. Shaka-dmpa : half the sea bounds it on one side, and its superfi- 
cial extent is 427,424 yojanas. Beyond this is a sea of milk, of 801,097 
yojanas. 

3. Shdlmali Dwipa ; 320,120 yojanas. Beyond this is a sea of curds, of 
633,553 yojanas. 


'V Var. 7,957,752. 

2\The description of these islands their 
extent, position and; reference to Euro- 
pean Geography, form a literature of 
their ownytoo disputed and uncertain in 
their details^ for dogmatism, were, the 
]? uranic Cosmography credible enough to 
be worth it. “ Manifold are the opinions 
of people,” says Brahmagupta, “relating 
to the description of the earth and to 
Mount Meru, particularly among those 
: who study the Puranas and the religious 
literature.” I content myself with in- 
dicating for reference, Chaps. XX . to 
XXXII of Albiruni, and the Vishnu Pu- 
rina which represents the geographical 
system of the rest. To these may be 
added the dissertation of the confident 
but unsafe Wilford on the Sacred Isles 


of the West in the VIII Yol. of the As. 
Res. which will satisfy by bewildering 
the curiosity of the reader. The text has 
Jammn, instead of Jambu, the insular 
■ continent deriving its name from the 
Jambu tree, the Eugenia Jambu, the 
Eugenia Moluccensis of Linnceus and J. 
domeetica of Rumphius who considers it 
as the most exquisite of the tropical fruits 
after the maugostin. Ed. Rev. J, 32. The 
Vishnu Purana makes tho apples of this 
. tree as large as elephants : when they are 
rotten they fall upon the crest of the 
mountain and from their expressed juice 
is formed the Jambu river, the waters of 
which enable those who drink them to 
pass their days in content and health, 
subject neither to decrepitude nor to 
decay. 
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4. Kmiia Ihotpa : 286,749 yojanas. Beyond this is a sea of butter, of 
459,792 yojanas. 

5. Kmuncha Dwtpa : 181,684 yojanas. The sea beyond, is the juice of 
sugarcane, of 250,504 yojanas. 

6. Qomedalta Dwypa : 86,580 yojanas. The sea beyond is of wine, of 
71,648 yojanas. 

7. Pnshkara Dioipa; 14,204 yojanas. Beyond is the sea of sweet 
water, of 28,160 yojanas. 

The breadth of each sea is 130 yojanas, and the breadth of each island, 
70 yojanas. In these sis last Dwipas, are located the degrees of the lower 
regions. The seven seas measure together 3,079,474 yojanas and the dry 
land 4,878,278 yojanas. 

The habitation, of men and animals extends to the 53rd degree of 
latitude, being 728 yojanas. 

Description of Jambu Dwipa. 

The legends regarding the six islands being beyond the limits of credi- 
bility, I put them aside and confine myself to a few particulars 1 ‘egavding 
Jambu. 

Dividing the ocean, at each of the four cardinal directions with relation 
to the equatorial line, stands a city whose fenced walls are of bricks of 
gold. 1. Yamalcofi. The earth’s longitude is reckoned from this, but in 
the G-reek treatises the Hindu canon is said to be based ■ as 0° of longitude) 
on Qangdizhj the Greeks being really unaware from what point their 


1 This is said to be a fortress built by 
Zohak in the city of Babylon. Some ac- 
count of it will be found in the 2 Vol. 
(Macan’s edit.) of the Shahnamah. Thi- 
ther, fled Afrasiab pursued by KaiKhusrau 
and the fort was twice captured by him. 
In the Shahnamah it appears to be the ci- 
tadel of Gaugbihisht, the capital of Afra- 
siab, and near it flowed the river Zirah 
which Kai Khnsran crossed in his second 
attack. Firdausi presumes upon either 
the ignorance or the geographical- know- 
ledge of his readers, and leaves them to 
believe or discover its existence. Accord- 
ing to Albirimi, Abu Maashar based his 
canon on this place as a first meridian, 
See Remand’s Introduction to Abulfeda’s 
Geog. V, ccxx, et seq. Ka,ng or Kangliiu, 
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he says, is according to ancient Chinese 
writers Sogdiana. Rawlinson thinks it 
to be a Pehlevi Word meaning * heaven,’ 
and Hyde (De relig. Tot. Pars.) considers 
it synonymous with the terrestrial Para- 
dise. The name appears as Cancadora in 
a note to Humboldt’s Cosmos II, (Ottd). 
Rein and’ s interesting dissertation on this 
meridian and that of Arin or Azin will re- 
pay perusal. He considers the latter name ; 
to be a corruption of Ptolemy’s ’Gfijvij 
transliterated as Ozein by the Arabs 
which by copyists’ omission of diacritical 
points became Cp and thus lost its true 
pronunciation. This is confirmed by the 
fapt that the Hindus called them first 
meridian indifferently. 
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longitude was taken. 2. Lanlca. 1 3. Siddhapura. 4. JRomaJca. Each of 
these is distant 90 degrees from its neighbour and 180° from that which, 
is opposite to it. The mountain Sumeru is distant 9° from each. The 
northern sides of these lie under the equinoctial circle which in Sanskrit is 
called Vishavad-vritta? This circle passes over the zenith of the inhabitants 
of these four cities, and the sun twice in the year reaches the zenith, and 
day and night throughout the year are nearly equal. The greatest altitude 
of the sun is 90.° His progression is from Lanka to Rom aka, from thence 
to Siddhapura, continuing to Yamakoti and back to Lanka. When the sun 
is in the meridian of Yamakoti, it is sunrise at Lanka, sunset at Siddhapura, 
and midnight at Romaka, and when it is midday in Lanlca, it rises at 
Romaka, sets at Yamakoti, and is midnight at Siddhapura. When he is in 
the meridian of Romaka, it is sunrise at Siddhapdra, sunset at Lanlca and 
midnight at Yamakoti, When in the meridian of Siddhapura., the sun rises 
at Yamakoti, sets at Romaka and it is midnight at Lanka. There is a 
difference of 15 gharis between each of these four places. 

Again, north of Lanka towards Sumer u there are said to be three 
mountains : Himachala? Hemakuta and Nishadha. These three mountains 
in this oi*der stretch across from the shore of the eastern sea to the 
western quarter. Prom Siddhapura to Snmdrn also are three other ranges . 
S' ringa-vanta, S'uJcla, and Nila. , ' There is another mountain between Yama- 
koti and Sumeru, called Mdlyavanta adjoining Nishadha and Nila, and 
another between Romaka and Sumeru called Qandhamddana whose extremes 
meet the same two ranges. 

Extraordinary are the legends regarding these mountains which can- 
not here be particularised, but something shall be set down of the region 
between Lanka and Himachala, and a little stand exemplar for much. 
This intervening country is called Bhdrata-khanda. Bhdrata was a mighty 
sovereign and this tract was named after him. Prom Lanka to Himachala 
which is 52 degrees, the country is inhabited, the settlements being parti- 
cularly frequent up to the 48bh degree, and less so through the remaining 
four, on account of the extreme cold. 

According to their supposition a celestial degree is equal to 14 yojanas 
on earth ; the whole fifty-two degrees therefore are 728 yojanas which they 


1 Lanka and Ujjain. With Adelard de 
Bath, Gerard of Cremona, Albert the 
Great and Roger Bacon the name ap- 
pears as Arim or Aryrn, and this place 
received the.’ name of the Cupola of the 
earth which was also applied to Lanka. 
Rein, ccxlviii. I. 


» fSmfff 

8 Himavan is the name in the Vishnu 
Purana. Jiima in Sanskrit signifies snow, 
and in a derivative form the name may 
be traced in the Thracian Hoemus. 
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consider to represent the habitable world. Between Himacliala and Hema- 
kuta lies Kinnam-khanda comprising 12 degrees of latitude. Between Hema- 
kuta and Msbadha is Harikkanda comprising the same number of degrees. 
Between Siddhapura and Shunga-vanta is Kuru-Mtanda- occupying 52 degrees. 
Between S'ringa-vanta and Shukla lies Uiranmaya-Jchand with 12 degrees of 
latitude, the whole of which is of gold. Between Shukla and Nila is the 
tract called Ramyalca-khanda comprising the same number of degrees of 
latitude, and between Yamakoti and Maljavanta is Bhadrdsva-khanda with 
an extent of 76°. Intermediate between Gandhamadana and Jtomaka is 
Ketumdla of 76°. Between Malyavanta, Grandliamadana, Msbadba and Mia 
is Ilaorita and extends 14° on each quarter. 1 Tlie superficial measurement 
of these nine divisions is said to be equal, though the breadth of some is 
less than that of others. 

On the four sides of Sumeru are four other mountains ; that on the side 
of Yamakoti is called Mandara ; that towards Lanka, Sugandha Parvcda ; on 
the Romaka quarter, Vipula, and towards Siddhapura, Sugar iva. The 
height of each is 18,000 ynjanas. 

The nine divisions of Jambu-dwipa having been recorded, I now 
proceed to relate some particulars of the first division, B karat a- khanda . 
Between Lanka and Himachala are said to be seven mountain ranges, ex- 
tending from east to west and smaller than the former ranges. These are, 
MaJiendra, S'ukti, Malaya, Riksha, Pariyatra, Sahya, Vindhya.* 

The tract between Lanka and Mahendra is called Indra-kliancla ; be- 
tween it and S'ukti, Kaser ; between S'ukti and Malaya, Tdmravarna; between 
Malaya and Riksha, Gabhasti-mat ; between Riksha and Pariyatra, Nag* 
Jchanda ; between Pariyatra and Sahya, Saumyakhanda. The tract between 
Sahya and Vindhya is divided in two parts, the eastern of which is called 
Kumdra-khanda , and the western Varuna-lchanda s . 

The upper half of the globe would be represented by the accompany- 
ing plate. 

1 These tracts were named after the Mahindra Malei or hills of Mahindra. 

nine sons of Agnidhra, the king of Sakti or Suktimat is doubtful. Sahya is 

Jambu-dwipa, who were named, Nabhi, the northern portion of the Ghats, the 

Kimpurusha, Harivarsha,Ilavirita, Ramya, mountains of the Konkan ; Riksha., the 

Hiranvat, Kura, Bhadrasva, and Ketu- mountains of Gondwana. Vindhya is 

mala. Vishnu Pur. See also the Sid- here restricted to the eastern division of 

dhanta Siromani where all these names the chain. • Pariyatra or Paripatra is the 

.and divisions oocur. northern and western portion. Theclas- 

£ I correct the readings of the text sification seems to have been known to 
from the Vishnu Parana. The Mahindra Ptolemy. See Wilson’s note. Vish. P.I74. , 

chain extends from. Orissa to Gondwana^ ® ;^or : Kumdra, which is Kumarika in 

part of which near Gan jam is still called Wilford, the Vishnu P. has Gahdkarva 
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The Hindus also divide the world into three regions. The upper is 
named Swar-lolca, where the good receive the reward of their virtuous life. 
The middle region is Bhur-loha , which is the abode of mankind. The 
lower is called Pdtdla-loka , where the wicked receive the punishment of 
their evil deeds 

The religious teachers of this creed conceive the world to be a super- 


ficies divide into fourteen pai'ts. Seven superior, viz., Bhur-loha, Swar-loka, 
Mahar-lolca, Jana-loha , Tapo-loka and Satya-lolea ; and the same number 
inferior, Atala, Sutala, Vitala , Taldtala, Mahdtala , Ilasdtala, and Patala. 1 2 3 
They relate extraordinary legends regarding the inhabitants of each region 
which cannot be inserted in a summary narrative. 

This people also speak of seven seas and seven islands ( dwipas ), and 
nine divisions of J'ambu -dwipa, but thei*e is considerably diversity in their 
order, extent and other particulars ; as for instance, the mountain Sumeru is 
reckoned to be 84,000 yojanas above ground, and 32,000 in breadth and 
16,000 below the surface of the earth and the same in breadth. The 
habitable earth is not confined, they think, only to Bliaratakhanda nor even 
to Jambu-dhwpa. They say that beyond the ocean there is a land of gold® 
which is the abode of men. Their duration of life extends to a thousand 
years, neither more nor less. Sickness and grief come not nigh them, 
neither have they fear nor greed nor ignorance. They follow not evil 
speaking nor jealousy nor calumny and live in peace, in rectitude and in 
charity. They lose not the vigour of youth, neither are they invaded by 
weakness or decrepitude. They are of the same creed and race and have 
no distinction of food or clothing, and their wishes are gratified without 
toil. Of the other islands in like manner are wonderful legends told which 
the ordinary rigid formalist would not admit to a hearing, but do not 
surprise the adoring believer in Divine Omnipotence. 

They also divide Kumarakh anda into two parts. The country where 
the black antelope is not found they call Mlechchha-des , s and regard it with 


1 These are somewhat varied in the 
different Pnranas. 

2 This is Pushkara the 7th Thoipa, and 
recalls “ the land of Hevilath where gold 
groweth” in the 2nd Chap, of Genesis- 

3 The Mlechchhas are the Kwdtas of 
the Vishnu Pur., the inhabitants of the 
mountains east, of Hindustan according 
to H. H, Wilson, Wilford plaoes them in 
the mountains of the Deccan, All this 


passage is taken from the ordinances of 
Mann and the names are marred in the 
taking. Mann writes as follows in Sir 
W.; Jones’ translation : Chap. XI. 

(17.) Between the two divine rivers 
Saraswati and Drishadwati lies the tract 
of land which the sages have named 
Brahmavarta because it was frequented 
by gods. 

(19.) Kurukshetra, Matsya, Panchala 
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contempt and unworthy of existence. The region where that animal is 
indigenous is called Jag-des, and it is subdivided into four parts. 1 A'nja- 
varta, bounded on the east and west by the ocean, and north and south by 
two mountain ranges of Hindustan : 2 Madhya-des, to the east of which is 
Illahabas and to the west the river Vinasa, twenty-five has from Thanesar, 
and bounded to the north and south by the same ranges. 3 Bmhmarikh- 
des (Brahmarshi) , comprises five places : 1, Thanesar and its dependencies ; 
2, Bairatli (car. Pairath) ; 3, Kampila (var. Kanilah), 4, Mathura ; 5, 
Kanauj. 4 Brahmdvarta , the fertile tract between the Sarsuti (Saras wati) 
and Rakasi (.Drishadwati) rivers. 

On Terrestrial "Longitude. 

The Hindus term longitude lambana, and make it consist of ISO 0 , after 
the manner of the Greeks. They reckon its beginning (as 0° of longitude) 
from Yamakoti in the farthest east, apparently because following the move- 
ment of night and day, the nearest point to its origin is selected. The 
Greeks reckon from the Islands of the Blest. There are six 1 islands of the 
western ocean formerly inhabited, but now submerged beneath the sea. 
Prom their delightful climate, their choice production of fruits and flowers 
and the luxuriance of their vegetation, they were accounted a paradise. 
Men call them the Eternal Islands ( es*f Jh* ) or the Fortunate ( ). Some 


or Kanyakubja Surasena or Mathura form 
the region called Brahmarshi, distin- 
guished from Brahmdvarta. 

(21.) That country which lies between 
Himavat and Yiudhya to the east of 
Yinasana and to the west of Prayaga, is 
celebrated by the title of Madhya-desa 
or the central region. 

(22.) As far as the eastern and as far 
as the western oceans, between the two 
mountains just mentioned lies the tract 
which the wise have named Ariavarta, 
or inhabited by respectable men. 

Burnell in his translation explains Vina- 
lana as the terminus of the Saraswati. 
Prayaga is of course, Allahabad. Wilford 
identifies the Drishadwati as the Oaggar 
or Gagar, but the courses of these rivers 
must have considerably altered. Cf. 
Wilson, Yishnu Parana, p. 181, note. 

1 The number mentioned by Ptolemy 
and Pliny instead of seven, the actual 

5 


number of the at rob v Ma/ccCpwv vqirot; 
They include specifically the Canary 
Islands and the Madeira group, though 
the Azores and the Gape de Yerde have 
shared the distinction. A table of their 
ancient and modern names will be found 
in W. Smith’s Diet. Of these Canaria 
is still retained and said to have been . 
given from the multitude of dogs that 
ran wild there. Nivaria, aptly describes 
Teneriffe, and Ferro was the chief meri- 
dian from which longitudes were reckon- 
ed before their computation from national 
observatories. It is here at the extreme 
of the earth, irelpara y aifis, that Homer 
places the abode of the yellow-haired 
Rhadamanthus and the Elysian fields. 
Od; IY, 665. In the 2nd Book of the 
AAH0HS I2TOPIA Lucian narrates Ms 
visit to the island and describes the 
chief city in terms that recall, the new 
of the Apocalypse. His ad- 
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assert that the Fortunate Isles are 24 in number between the Eternal 
Islands and the sea-shore. Of the Greeks, some take the reckoning of lon- 
gitude from the shore of the western (Atlantic) ocean which they call 
’£Wvds, 1 which is 10° east of the Eternal Islands. The distance of 
the shore from the islands in 222f- farsahh according to the system of the 
ancients, or I89f farsahh according to the modems, the latter being guided 
to this conclusion by observation of the motion of the Zodiacal signs in 
succession and the proximity of the place. In the longitudinal reckoning of 
places both are agreed. The longitude is an arc of the equatorial between 
its point of upper intersection with the meridian measured from the hegin- 
ing of the habitable earth (the first meridian), and its point of upper 
intersection with the meridian of the given place, and the interval is the 
distance between the place and the first meridian at its nearest side. 8 

To find the longitude ; at the first meridian or a place whose longitude 

oi’ simply the Ocean. Smith’s Diet, 
Geog. 

A vienus well expresses the mysterious 
dangers that confronted a mariner on 
its unknown waters beyond the pillars 
of Hercules. 

: porro in occiduam plagam. 

Ab his columnis gurgitem esse intermi- 
num, 

Late patere pelagus, extendi salum, 
Himilco tradit 5 nullus haec adiit freta : 
Nullus carinas aequor illud intulit, 

Desint quod alto flabra propellentia, 
Nullusque pnppim spiritus cseli juvet : 
Dehincquod aethram quodam amictu ves- 
tiat 

Galigo, semper nebula oondat gurgitim 
Eb crassiore nubilum perstet die. 

Ooeanus iste est, orbis effusi procul 
Circumlatrator, iste Pontus maximus 

Orae Maritime. 
3 This is the literal translation, but it 
must be taken to inolude the meaning 
that the aro of the equator intercepted 
between the two meridians may be rec- 
koned on any parallel of latitude as well 
as on the equator. It must be remem- 
bered with reference to what is termed 
the ; point of upper intersection that all 
south of the equator is supposed to be 


ventures would seem to have inspired 
the pen of Mandeville and have fore- 
stalled Munchausen. 

Eeinaud notices the distinction or con- 
fusion made by the Arabs between the 
Eternal Isles or Islands of the Blest, and 
the Fortunate Isles. Abnlfeda confounds 
them but Ibn Sayd places the Fortunate 
Isles among the Eternal and about them, 
making the latter 6 in number and the 
former 24 and distributing them among 
the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd climates between 
the 16thand 30th degrees of north latitude, 
thus allowing the inference that the For- 
tunate Isles are the Canaries and the 
Eternal the Cape de Yerde. Geog. Abulf. 
Introd. ccxxxiv. 

1 According to a fragment of Phavo- 
rinus, not a Greek word, but derived from 
the barbarians probably connected with 
Sanskrit. Among the Greeks the son of 
Uranus and Gaia, became in physical 
geography, a river or stream circumfluent 
I round the earth, and the large expanses 
of water are distinguished by Herodotus 
%s sm ss. But the idea of the encircling 
• waters became transferred as a se- 
condary meaning to the ocean and spe- 
cifically to the Atlantic which was called 
the Great Sea, the Outer Sea, the Atlantia 
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is known, observe the exact time of the occultation of light in a lunar eclipse, 
its duration and initial or total reappearance, and let a similar observation 
be made at the place whose unknown longitude is required. If the time be 
the same on both, their longitude will be the same. If tbe time be later at 
the place required, the city is more to the eastward. 1 The difference of the 
times of observation is taken, and an excess in the number of degrees over 
the place whose longitude is known, is allotted on the calculation of six 
degrees for every ghari and fifteen degrees for every hour, reckoning 
4 minutes to the degree. 2 If the time be earlier, the city is more westerly 
and the calculation is the reverse of that for the east. According to the 
system of the Hindu astronomers wlio begin their reckoning of longitude 
from the east, in the first instance, the number of degrees will diminish, 
and in the second case, increase. 


On Terrestrial Latitude. 

This is called by the Hindus Alesha , . It is reckoned from Lanka and 
carried to the 52nd degree of latitude. All within this region is populous, 
but less so up to 14° further (north) on account of the severity of the cold. 
The Greeks reckon their latitude from the equator, and as their circle 
passes through Lanka, there is no discrepancy and the result is the same. 
The latitude of a place is an arc extending from the equator between the 
meridian of the place, and its upper intersection with the equinoctial. In 
short it is the distance of the meridian of the city from the equinoctial, 
and that is the degree of the elevation of the pole (above the horizon of 
the place). 

To find the latitude? Take the altitude' of a (circumpolar) star that is 


water and uninhabited and that therefore 
the upper half circle only of the equa- 
torial is considered. 

1 The rule in the Surya Siddhanta is 
as follows*. 

At the given place if the Moon’s total 
darkness (in her eclipse) begins or ends 
after the instant when it begins or ends 
at the Middle line of the Earth, then 
the given place is E. of the Middle line, 
(but if it begins or ends) before the ins- 
tant (when it begins or ends on tbe 
Middle line, then) the given place is west 
of the Middle line 

& " After having found tbe Iongituidi- 
nal difference between two places, he 


observes a lunar eclipse and fixes in day- 
minutes, the difference between the time 
of its appearance in the two places. 
PuliSa muliplies these day-minutes by 
the circumference of the earth, and 
divides the product by 60, viz., the 
minutes (or 60th parts) of the daily revo- 
lution. The quotient is the number of 
tbe yojanas of the distance between the 
two places.” Albiruni, India, xxxi, 
Such , p. 313 I. 

8. Albiruni says in his 29th Chapter on 
India, that the Hindu method of deter- 
mining the latitude of a place had not . ' 
come to his knowledge. 


lifti! 
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constantly visible, and ascertain its highest and lowest points of ascension 
Subtract the lesser from the greater and add half the remainder to the 
lesser, or subtract it from the greater. The result of this process of addi- 
tion and subtraction gives the latitude of the place. Or 

During either equinox, take the altitude of the sun at noon. Subtract 
this from 90° and the remainder is the latitude of the place. Or 

When the snn enters the first of Cancer, take its greatest altitude and. 
subtract its total declination. The remainder will give the co-latitude. 
Subtract this from 90° and the remainder gives the latitude of the place. 

Every place whose longitude is less than 90° is called west longitude, 
and greater than 90° east longitude. According to the Hindus it is the re- 
verse, Every place whose latitude is less than 33°, is south, and greater 
than 33°, north latitude. 1 

In order to ascertain the (times of) wordly events, at the sun’s first 
entry into Aries, they observe its rising at Lanka, and finding the horos- 
cope, they assemble to determine the calculation and this they call Lanli- 
tulaya Lctgna? The oblique ascension is used to determine the relative con- 
ditions of any particular place, and is called Nagr-udaya Lagna. The Greeks 
observe this system, but they have two ascendens or horoscopes, one at the 


1 As before remarked, all.. .below the 
equator is supposed to be water and does 
not count as latitude, and the upper 
hemisphere only, represents the olKovnevr/, 
and as Albiruni says in his XVIII Chap- 
ter the reader is to imagine the habitable 
world as lying on the northern half of 
the earth, or more accurately in one-half 
of this half, i, a, in one of the quarters 
of the earth. 

2 The etymology of these terms is 
thus given in the Siadhanta S'iromani. 

That point of the ecliptic which is, at 
any time, on the eastern horizon is call- 
ed the Lagna or horoscope. This is ex- 
pressed in signs and degrees and reckoned 
from the first point of stellar Aries. 
That point which is on the western 
horizon is called the Asta-Lngna or set- 
ting horoscope. The point of the ecliptic 
of the meridian is called the Madhya- 
Lagna or middle horoscope (culminat- 
ing point of the ecliptic.) The Udaya- 
Lagna is the rising horoscope or the 
point of the ecliptic which comes to the 


eastern horizon at the same time with 
the planet, its Asta-Lagna being the set- 
ting horoscope or the point of the ecliptic 
which is on the eastern horizon when 
the planet reaches the western horizon. 

A ccording to a paper in the As. Res. 
II, by Samuel Davis, the Hindus signify 
by the Lagna of Lanka, those points of 
the equator which rise respectively with 
each 30th degree of the ecliptic in a 
right sphere, answering to the right 
ascension in any latitude.: By the Lagna 
of any particular place, the oblique as- 
cension or the divisions of the equator 
which rise in succession with each sign 
in an oblique sphere. By the horoscope 
is signified the point of the ecliptic rising 
at a given time after sunrise, the rule to 
find which is given in the SuryaSiddhanta, 
(Bapu Deva, p. 89). The omphalos 
which marked Delphi as the centre of 
Greece and of the Earth, existed in the 
temple of Delphi during the historic 
period. 
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extreme east to ascertain the circumstances of one hemisphere and the 
second at the cupola of the earth which is the means of discovering the 
conditions of the other. They consider that as the circle of the meridian 
cuts the globe of the earth, it appears as a circle on its circumference and 
intersects the equatorial line. The point of intersection (Lanka) is called 
the cupola or the centre of the earth. Some suppose the cupola to he in 
the middle of the oiKou/aeVi;, that is at a spot situated in Lon. 90° Lat. 33° 
Others place it in the fourth climate, Lon. 9°, Lat 36°. 

A brief description of the cosmogony according to the strange theo- 
ries of Hindu sages having been given, I here note some particulars of the 
system of the Greeks to relieve the dryness of this exposition. 

There are nine integral 1 heavens. 1. The greatest heaven, called also 


1 The Istilahatu’l Funun describes the 
heavens ( ) as of two kinds : ( 1 ) the 
integral or independent (A^ ) which are 
not parts of other heavens, and, ( 2 ) the 
supplemental or dependent ( ) that 

are so. The integral sphere is simple 
( ) when it lias no dependent sphere, 

such as the great or crystalline heaven 5 
and it is compound ( ) if it has such, 

like the heavens of the planets. Its defi- 
nition of the word “heaven” ( ) 
corresponds to that of at p. 14. 

The great or crystalline heaven, the 
sphere tear’ ifcxfy which includes all 
others is called also the heaven of heavens, 
the universal heaven (c&Jf the 

starless, the lofty, the all-comprehending, 
&c, It is the prirnum mobile having a 
swift motion from E. to W. completed in 
less than 24 hours, and its movement 
carries round the other heavens and all 
in them, for being itself the prime motor, 
it possesses the force to compel the mo- 
tion of all included by it, for it is the 
motor of them in essentia rei and of all 
in them per accidens. See Art. 

1135. This is almost the identical Ian- 
guage of Blundevile’s Exercises as quoted 
by Aldis Wright in his edition of Bacon’s 
Essays, p. 57. The crystalline sphere of 
Anaximander was handed down to the 
' '■ ' • , ■ 


middle ages as a cosmical theory and the 
firmament was supposed to consist of 
from 8 to 10 glassy spheres encasing 
each other like the coats of an onion. 
The vault was called crystalline from the 
supposed condensation of the air into a 
solid transparent body by the action of 
fiery ether. In the doctrine of Empedo- 
eles, the idea of transparency predomi- 
nated in the comparison with ice ( ttpitr 
ra\\os), no reference being made to the 
- origin of ice through cold, for the fiery 
ether lay beyond the confines of the actual 
atmosphere and the stars were considered 
loarm bodies. (Aristot. Meteor. 1, 3 De 
Coelo, 11 , 7). See Humboldt. Kosmos. 
Ill, pp. 166—68. The passage in Milton 
is well-known regarding this sphere. 
They passed the planets seven, they 
passed the fixed 

And that crystalline sphere whose balance 
weighs 

The trepidation talked and that first 


Par. Lost. Ill, pp,. 484-7. 

Albirdui (Cap. xx) accepting'the neces- 
sity of eight spheres, sees no object in a 
ninth, which was unknown to Plato, as 
Aristotle proves that each moving body 
is brought into motion by something out- 
side itself and the mover of the. ninth 
.may move the eight without ilsintorven- 
tipu * 1 


mm 
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the crystalline, whose revolution is the cause of night and day. 2. The 
heaven of the fixed stars. 3. The heaven of Mercury. 4. The heaven of 
Jupiter. 5. The heaven of Mars. 6. The heaven of the Sun. 7. The 
heaven of Venus. 8. The heaven of Mercury. 9. The heaven of the 
Moon. There are besides fifteen minor spheres. Again, the elemental 
spheres 1 2 are nine in number. 

, The first is of Fire ; its convex adjoins the concave of the sphere of 


the moon. 

The second, of Air: of this there are four strata , viz.; 1. volatilised 
where the fluid is permeated by vapour, for the ascending vapours do not 
reach this point but become dissipated. It is here that comets, Zodiacal 
light, 3 luminous streams and meteors and the like have their origin. The 
Hindus regard them all as astral bodies of which they number a thousand 
kinds, and believe that they are always in existence but only occasionally 
visible : 3 2. predominant, where the shooting stars are observed : 3. boreal, 
which is a vaporous wind and extremely cold in which clouds, lightning, 
thunder and thunderbolts take their rise : 4. dense, and this adjoins the 
spheres of Water and Earth. 

The third, of Water : this surrounds the earth and from the effect of 
light and contact with earth, does not retain its original purity and thus 
waters varying in sweet, saline, clear, and turbid qualities spring from the 
soil and are diverse in their scantiness, excess, limpidity and density. 


1 The elemental spheres are numbered 
by Achilles Tatius. See Sir E. Lewis, 
Astr. of the Anc., p. 173, and 99-101. 

2 The term Nezak or Naytsak (a short 
spear) was first applied, according to 

Humboldt, (Kosmos 1, 128 Ofct4), by the 
Court astronomers of Persia to the strange 
light never before observed, seen in 1688 
in Persia and described by tbe great tra- 
veller Chardin, In his Atlas du Voyage, 
however, he applies the term nydzak to 
the famous comet which appeared over 
nearly the whole world in 1688 and whose 
head was so hidden in the west that it 
could not be seen in the horizon of Is- 
pahan-. Dominions Cassini who was the 
first to investigate this phenomenon and 
who’ observed it in Bologna when it was 
seen by Chardin in Persia, has maintained 
with Mairan that the phenomenon ob- 
served in Persia was the Zodiacal light. 
Humboldt expresses his wonder that so 


striking a natural phenomenon which he 
had witnessed so often on the summits 
of the Andes and in the plains of Vene- 
zuela, should have failed to attract the 
attention of physicists and astronomers 
till the middle of the 17th century. 

8 “The belief in the existence of non - 
; luminous stars was diffused amongst the 
ancient Greeks and in the early ages of 
Christianity. The doubt as to the pass- 
ing away and reappearance of stars is 
expressed by Pliny in his mention of 
Hipparchus, 1 Stellas an obirent nasceren- 
turve ?’” The authority of Humboldt 
is opposed to the doctrine of their anni- 
hilation and affirms that the cosmical 
alteration is merely the transition of 
matter into new forms and that dark 
cosmical bodies may by a renewed pro- 
cess of light again become luminous; 
Kosmos III, pp. 222 — 264. Otte. 
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The fourth, Earth : this according to their notions lies in three strata 
(a) that which by the bounty of the Creator came forth from the waters and 
subjected to heat became dry land, wherein is the region of mountain 
and mine and the habitat of the greater number of animals ; (ft) clay, which 
is earth mixed with water ; (y) earth simple, and this is about the centre 
of the globe. 

Some writers blindly following traditional lore hold that the Earth 
like the heavens consists of seven vaults, and another school believes that 
the heavens overshadow them all, and that each earth is surrounded by 
a mountain, as the mountain of Kdf 1 surrounds this habitable world. 
They also assert that the earths are of gold, and ruby and the like. 
Some pretend that beyond Kaf there are seventy regions of gold, followed 
by as many of musk and imagine similar extraordinary strata. Though 
fable may create a hundred other such fancies, no proof can substantiate 
them. 


Extent op Desert and Habitable Land. 

The equinoctial is a great circle, the two poles whereof are the two 
poles of the earth. The one which is in the direction of Ursa Minor 
called also Bandt uHn Naash, is the north pole. The constellation of the 
Kid 2 is adjacent to it. The other is the south pole . 8 When the sun passes 
over this circle, night and day are of equal length in all places, either 


1 Albiruni says (XXIII) that the moun- 
tain called by his people l£4f, is Lolca- 
loka with the Hindus, (a fabulous belt of 
mountain boundary, beyond the seven 
seas and dividing the visible world from 
the regions of darkness) . According 
to the Zoroastrians the mountain Ardiya 
has a similar position. The jewelled 
earths appear to be connected with the 
sides of Mem which are said to be of 
different gems. 

2 45 AJX, It is hot a constellation but 
a of Ursa Minor, i. e., the polar star. 
Rein and (Abulf. I. cxeiv) calls it le Che- 
vreau and points out that its other sig- 
nification of Capricorn has led astray 
several savants, notably Silvestre de Saey 
(Reoueiides Notices t. VIII, p. 146, et* 
178). The Bear which does not set for 
those who live north, of the equator; 
serves the Arabs to mark the north while 

II! i ' llllllllliSI 1 


Canopus which is always visible to thorn, 
marks the south. Reinand. Ibid. 

8 “It is well known”, says Albiruni 
(xxii) “that the north pole with 11 s is 
called the Great Bear, arid the south pole, 
Canopus But some of our people maintain 
that in the south of heaven too, there is a 
Great Bear of the same shape as the nor- 
thern, which revolves round the southern 
pole.” The Greek word iroAor originally 
signified a ball or sphere and henoe was 
applied to the cavity of the heavens. As 
the celestial vault has only a hemisphere^, 
the word was afterwards used to denote 
the basin of a sundial, and at an early 
period was applied to the central point of 
the hemisphere or the vertex of the axis 
of the sphere. Eudoxus employs it to de- 
note the star nearest the North pole. Tts 
modern use was established at a later age. 

Lewis. Astr, of the Ano. 

1 1 |§fi ' - 1 1 1 :§§* I | 
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actually or approximately, and this occurs in the first of Aries and Libra. 
From this imaginary circle being drawn upon the concave surface of 
the magnus orhis , a great circle is delineated upon the earth which divides 
it into two-halves north and south, the periphery being called the equatorial 
line where night and day are always equal. 

The horizon is of two kinds, the real and the sensible , and the latter is 


to be understood in two ways. The first is a circle parallel to the real hori- 
zon and contiguous to the surface of the earth. The second is a circle which 
divides the visible portion of the sphere from the invisible, and this hori- 
zon is also called the visible, the radial and the horizon of vision. The 
zenith and nadir are its two poles, which vary with the spectator and his 
position. The real horizon is a great circle, having the same two poles, 
and the distance of the first sensible horizon from the real, is half the earth’s 
diameter, and by this the real horizon is obtained . 1 And as the equatorial 
line divides the earth into two halves, the northern and the southern, the 
circle of the real horizon divides those two halves again into two, an upper 
and a lower. Thus by these two circles, the earth is apportioned into 
four quarters, an upper and lower northern, and similar southern divisions. 
The Grreelcs supposed the northern quarter only to be above water, but 

they have determined this by no proof. Its creation was assigned to the 
power of the Sun, in order that animal life to which breathing is a necessity, 
might secure the capacity to exist and the wondrous power of human 
peech become manifest. Through the force of the celestial light and 
the accretional properties of matter in the upper regions, and by the action 
of the winds and the commotion of the seas, lofty mountains and marvel- 
lous configurations of hills and profound abysses were produced. And 
because the tendency of water is to flow downwards and the earth thereby 
becomes viscous, the fermentation of heat and the disintegrating process 
of time caused the rise of mountainous ranges. 

When the sun culminates in the northern signs of the ecliptic from 
Aries. to Virgo, its lowest declination from the equator will necessarily 
occur in the southern signs. From Libra to Pisces are the signs culminating 
in the winter solstice. -At this time 1 the sun is nearest the sphere of the 


1 That is, in those regions where the 
gun’s rays fall directly and not obliquely 
upon the earth. So Albiruni says “The 
country S. of the Line is not known and 
the earth is too much burnt to be habit- 
able. Parts of the inhabited world do 
ot reach nearer the equator than to a 
distance of several days journey. There 


the water of the sea is dense because the 
sun so intensely vapourises the particles 
of water that fishes and other animals 

keep away from it The sun when 

reaching the perigee of his exoentrio 
sphere, stands nearly in its utmost south- 
ern declination and burns all the countries 
over which he oulminates. Chronology, 
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earth, and the warmth is excessive, the heat absorbing moisture as may 
he witnessed by experiment with a lamp. The solstice continues in the 
same sign, during 2,100 years and the entire revolution is made in 25,200 
years, one-half of this period being occupied in the northern and the other 
in the southern signs. 1 It is now in the 3rd degree of Cancer and the 
opposite solstitial point is in the same degree of Capricorn. It is this 
ecliptic movement that has caused the northern quarter of the globe to 
become terra firma. Its superficial area, according to the ancients, is 
5,090,000 and according to the moderns 3,678,233 % farsahh. The rule to 
find this is to multiply the diameter by of the circumference and the 
product will be the measurement of the quarter of the globe, a or divide 
the" superficial area of the whole globe by 4 and the quotient gives the 
area of the quarter. There is a difference of opinion as to whether the 
quarter of the globe was created terra firma or became so at a later period. 
The majority incline to the latter belief from the consideration of the 
proximity of the solstitial points. They affirm that the whole of the fourth 
part of the globe was terra firma, but that now a great pai’fc of it is sub- 
merged such as the Eternal Islands, Greece and other places. 

The otKovfievT] is declared not to extend in latitude beyond the com- 
plement of the greatest declination of the Sun from the equator 8 which 
is 66° 29' 43," as animal life could not exist beyond this point from the 
severity of the cold. The superficial area of the oIkovjUvt} is taken by the 
ancients from the equatorial line to a place whose latitude is equal to the 
complement of the sun’s greatest declination from the equator. Accord- 
ing to the Gurgani Canon, the superficial area is 4,668,502/^ farsahh 
and according to the moderns 3,370,992f farsahh. Some say that a 
portion of the upper southern quarter adjoining the northern quarter is 
terra firma but not inhabited. Others affirm that it is inhabited as far as 


c'8 


249. Sachau's Trans. Ibn Khaldun has 
a somewhat similar passage. Proleg. 86. 
Ed. Qnatremere. 

1 The precession of the equinoxes was 
discovered by Hipparchus. At that time 
fc ho point of the autnmnal equinox was 
about 6° east of Spica Virginia. In 
1750, i. e ., about 1900 years afterwards, 
cpiis point was observed 26° 21' west of i. 
that star. Hence the equinoctial points 
Will make an entire revolution, in 25,745 
yearh. 

3 See p. 25 where the oircumference 
is given at 8,000 farsahh and the dia- 
6 


meter at 2,545 r 5 x , This rule will apply 
to these figures aud give 50,90,000 without 
the fraction. 

8 That is to say, the greatest northern 
declination^ from the equator being ac- 
cording to our calculation 23° 27' 27"; 
this subtracted from 90° will give the 
complement of the arc from the equator 
to the north pole ; and this complement, 
viz,, 66° 32' 33" reckoned from the equator 
measures the limit, in the sense of the 
text, within which men can live and 
beyond which in a northerly direction, 
they, cannot. ... 
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10° south. Ptolemy 1 on his Geography allows 16° 25' and near the Zanj 
and Abyssinian, further still. A few even suppose that the other three- 
fourths of the globe are also above water and inhabited. 

Ancient traditions relate that Alexander after his conquest of the 
northern quarter of the globe, desiring to obtain some information of the 
remaining quarters and of the seas thereof, named several bold and scienti- 
fic explorers for this duty, and supplying them, confident in their provi- 
dential mission in the pursuit of knowledge, with six months’ provisions, 
embarked them in a sea-going vessel. After sailing day and night, through 
the period mentioned, they fell in With some vessels, but from diversity 
of tongues they were unable to understand each others’ intentions. A 
fight ensued and Alexander’s party was victorious. With some of the 
captives they intermarried . The children of these marriages spoke the 
languages of both their paients and from these nurslings of life it was 
discovered that a certain prince had despatched this band also with the 
same object, and after a three months’ continuous sail the encounter had 
taken place. But this account is disputed.* 1 In other ancient writings it is 
related that Alexander- sent out a party of scientific men thorougly pro- 
ficient in the knowledge of various languages, on an expedition by sea with 
provisions for three years. They were instructed to sail eastwards for a 
period of a year and a half towards the rising places of the stars, and then 
to return and relate their experiences. This party after sailing the ap- 
pointed time reached a flourishing coast and they learnt that they had 
penetrated to the country of Bactria. Alexander for a time appointed 
some of his ministers to the government of this province. 

At the present day, those of more exact information declare that the 
south is inhabited in the same way as the north. Of late years the Euro- 
peans have discovered an extensive and populous insular continent which 
they have called the New World. Some shattered vessels had been hero 
driven ashore. A man mounted on horseback was seen by the inha- 
bitants. Mistaking the man and his horse for a single animal they were 
overcome by fear and the country fell an easy capture. 


I Ptolemy placed, the southern limit of 
the habitable world as, Abul Fazl rightly 
states later in the parallol of 16i degrees 
of B. Lat, at Antimerooe, and the north- 
ern limit in 63° N. Lat. which passes 
through Thule, supposed to be tho Shet- 
land®. This- range, therefore include 
70$ degrees. The total degrees of longi- 


tude of the habitable parts of tho earth 
he accounts to be 177£. Cosmog. Fol 
Venet. I486, Cap XII and Mo. Crindlf* 

Ane. Ind. 6. 

3 Such is tho literal translation of this 
ridiculous account but nothing is too 
childish or incredible for Ahul Fail's 
narrative* - „ , < , 
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Division op the Earth into Countries. 

The learned have divided the olK.ovfj.ivrj into seven parts, to each of 
which they have given the name of KXtfia. 1 Some reckon from the equator 
as Ptolemy shows in his Almagest. 8 Another school omitting 12° 45' north 
of the equator, divide the remainder and terminate as is known at the 
50° 31° parallel of latitude. 3 In the former case, therefore, the parallels 
from the equator will he seven circles and in the latter, eight. The seven 
belts which these lines form are called climates. A climate therefore is a 
belt on the surface of the earth between two semi-circles parallel with 
each other and with the equator. A climate increases in length as it ap- 
proaches the equator ; moreover its first parallel will be longer than its 
second. It is demonstrable from (experiment with) spheres that every 
parallel circle increases as it nears the equatorial line. The length of the 
first parallel of the first climate is said to be 11,856 miles approximately, 
and the length of its second parallel 11,230, while the length of the last 
parallel of the seventh climate is 1,627 farsaJch. But every climate, like 
the longitudinal extension of the earth from west to east, is divided into an 


1 See p. 116, Yol. 2. 

3 In the Almagest (II. 6) he marks 
ten climates north of the equator, begin- 
ning at the parallel of Taprohane in lat. 
4° 15' and ending at that of Thule in lat. 
.63 ° ; and in the south, beginning at the 
equator or the parallel of Cape Raptum 
and ending at the parallel of Antimerfie 
in 16° 25'. In the Geography he gives 
19 climates ; as far as the 16th climate, 
which is the arctic circle, twelve are de- 
termined by the increase of half an 
hour in the length of the longest day, 
the 13th and 14th, one hour, and the 15th 
and 16th, two hours. In the remaining 
climates within the arctic circle, the days 
no longer increase by hours but by 
months. Diet, of Antiq. W. Smith. 

8 The double theory of longitude is thus 
explained by Albirdni in his XXIX Chap. 
(Sachau’s Transl. I, 304). “ Some adopt 
as the beginning of longitude the shore 
of the Atlantic Ocean and they extend 
‘the first quarter as far as the environs 
of Balkh So that Shaburgan and 

Ujjain are placed on the same meridian. 


A theory whioh so little corresponds to 
reality is quite valueless. Others adopt 
the Islands of the Happy Ones as the 
beginning of longitude and the quarters 
of : the . olKovfjiv y they extend thence as 
far as the neighbourhood of Jni’jan and 
Nishapur.” That is, with Ptolemy’s divi- 
sion of the circumference of the globe into 
360°, the 90° naturally fell in the 
middle of the habitable world and was 
taken as the central meridian. This was 
accounted to pass through Lanka and Uj.- 
jain but they deflected it for some strange 
reason to the N.-W. Among the Arabs, 
some, after the example of Ptolemy, took 
their first meridian from the Fortunate 
Isles, others .from the W. Coast of Af- 
rica making a difference of 10°. Accord- 
ing to the first computation the 90° fell 
on Nishapfir in Khorasan, and acoording 
to the second on the town of Shaburghan 
about a day’s march W. of Balkh. See 
Reinaud, Geography, I. eexliv. This 
difference of 10° may be constantly ob- 
served in comparing Abul Fail’s longi- 
tude with the authorities of Abulfeda. 
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equal number of degrees of longitude, and not more or less in proportion 
to its length. The latitude of each, belt varies. 

There arc two reasons given for the selection of seven as this number. 
The first is that ancient sages have verified by experience that each tract 
of superficial area was specially connected with one of the planets, as for 
instance, the first climate with Saturn. For this reason the inhabitants 
of that zone generally are dark-skinned, curly-haired, long-lived and 
indolent in action. The second climate, according to the Persians, had an 
affinity with Jupiter, but according to the Romans, with the Sun. The 
third climate, in the opinion of the former, with Mars, in that of the latter, 
with Mercury. The fourth, with the Sun, as the first mentioned suppose, 
but with Jupiter according to the second opinion. Both concur in ascrib- 
ing the fifth to Venus. The sixth is allotted by the first to Mercury, by 
the second to the Moon. The seventh, the former connect with the Moon, 
the latter with Mars. The second opinion is that in former ages a single 
monarch ruled the whole habitable earth. With far-seeing and prudent 
policy he divided it severally among his seven sons. 

The word climate may be taken in two senses, 1 viz., the ordinary sense 
in which men commonly speak of a tract of country as a climate, such as 
Rome, Turdn, Iran and Hindustan ; and the true signification already 
explained. In the latter meaning India is an aggregate of the first, second, 
third and fourth climates. 

The beginning of the first climate is defined by general opinion to be 
north of the equator. Its latitude according to accurate information 
is ;I2° 42' 2" 39"'. Its longest day is 12 hours and 45 minutes. Its 
centre has a location according to concurrent testimony, where its longest 
day is 16 hours. Its latitude is 16° 37' 30". Twenty large mountains and 
thirty considerable rivers are comprised in it, and its population are gene- 
rally black in colour. 

The beginning of the second climate has a latitude of 27° 31' 17" 58'-". 
Its longest day consists of 13 hours, fifteen minutes. The longest day at 
its centre is 16 hours, 30 minutes. Its latitude is 24° 40'. It includes 27 
mountains and 27 rivers. The colour of the inhabitants of this zone is 
between black and wheat colour. 

The beginning of the third climate has a latitude of 27° 34' 3" 33'". 
Its longest day is 16 hours, 45 minutes. Its day at the centre is of 14 
hours and the latitude 30° 40'. It comprises 33 mountains and 22 rivers, 
and its inhabitants are generally of a wheat colour. 

The beginning of the fourth climate has a latitude of 33° 43' 17" 36"'. 


Yakut gives four acceptations of this term. Of. p. 26 et. seq. Introduction. 
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Its longest day, 14 hours, 15 minutes. At the centre the longest clay is of 
14 hours, 30 minutes. Lat. 36° 22'. It includes 25 mountains and 22- 
rivers ; tlic colour of its inhabitants is between wheat colour and a fair 
skin. ■ 

The beginning of the fifth climate is in Lat. 32° 0' 19" 5"'. Longest 
day, 14 hours, 45 minutes. Longest day at centre, 15 hours. Lat. 41° IS". 
Colour of inhabitants fair. Has 30 mountains and 15 rivers. 

The beginning of the sixth climate is in Lat. 43° 29' 58" S'". Longest 
day, 15 hours, 15 minutes. Longest day at centre, 15 hours, 30 minutes. 
Lat. 45° 21'. Has 11 mountains 40 rivers. Colour of inhabitants fair 
inclining to tawny and with tawny hair. 

The beginning of the seventh climate is in Lat. 47° 58' 59" 17"'. 
Longest day, 15 hours, 45 minutes. Longest day at centre, 16 hours. Lat. 
48° 52'. Its mountains and rivers as in the sixth climate. Colour of in- 
habitants ruddy and white. Its extreme parallel according to general 
opinion is in Lat. 50° 31' 31" 54'". The longest day 16 hours, 15 minutes. 

The differences in latitude of these climates are determined by the 
increase of half an hour in the length of the longest day. From the last 
parallel to the furthest inhabited point is not included in a climate on 
account of tbe paucity of its inhabitants. Some suppose the northern- 
most parallel of the seventh climate to be the extreme of the habitable 
world. According to others, the parallel of 50° 20' is inh abited, but they 
do not include it in this climate ; and there is an island called Thule in 
Lat. 63°. From the severity of the cold the inhabitants pass their days 
in heated chambers. In Lat. 63° 30' is habitable land the dwellers where- 
in are Scythians as recorded by Ptolemy. In Lat. 66° a tract has been 
discovered the inhabitants of which resemble wild animals, as mentioned 
by him in the Greographia. The remaining portion of the quarter of the 
globe is according to some, a tenantless waste, while others regard it as 
simply unknown country. In Lat. 54° and a fraction, the longest day is 17 
hours ; in Lat. 58°, 18 hours ; in Lat. 61°, 19 hours ; in Lat. 63°, 20 hours ; 
in Lat. 64° 30', 21 hours ; in Lat. 65° and a fraction, 22 hours ; and in 66° 
23 hours, and in the latitude, equal to the complement of the sun’s greatest 
declination from the equator, 24 hours. In Lat. 67° the day increases by 
one month, in Lat. 70°, If months ; in Lat. 73° 30', three months ; in Lat. 
78° 30', four months ; in Lat. 84°, five months, and in the Lat. 90° which is 
the extremity of the earth, the day is said to he of six months, and the 
other six months is night. But it is more correct to say that a year is one 
nycthemeron. If the day he reckoned from sunrise to sunset, the day 
there would be seven nycthemera longer than the nights, hut if it he cal- 
culated from the dawn of light and the disappearance of the fixed stars, 
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to fclie occulfcafcion of light and the reappearance of the stars, the day there 
would be seven months and seven days and the remainder (of the year) 
night. Again if the day be counted from the dawn of morning to the 
evanescence of twilight, this day would be of nine months and seventeen 
days and the complement of the year would be the night . 1 

To lend an interest to this work a table of the various climates with 
other details is here introduced. 


Tables for the ascertainment of the Longitudes and Latitudes of places 
of the inhabited quarter of the globe from the Latitude of the Equator , ac- 
cording to the learned, especially of places beyond the limits of the seven cli- 
mates to the GGth degree of Latitude. 

Places beyond the Climates, adjoining the Equator, 


Names of places. 

Longi- 

tude. 

Lati- 

tude. 

Notes. 


D. 

|m. 

D. 

| M. 


I 

The Equator ... ... 

12 


A. '' 

' ; 

The lat. is taken at 12° N. of the true 
Equator. V, p. 66. 

The Island of Tir&fhi ... 

12 

35 

15 



Shore of the Atlantic ... 1 

11 


1 V,,v 




* The following table, from TJkerfe, 
showing the climates of Ptolemy (Geog, 
J, 23) is taken from the Diet, of Antiq. 
for purpose of comparison with Abul 
Pazl’s account. 


h. m. 


1 12 
2 12 15 
8 12 80 

4 12 45 : 

5 13 0 : 

6 13 15 i 

7 18 80 i 

8 13 45 ! 

9 14 0 ; 

10 14 15 ; 

11 14 80 

12 14 46 I 

15 B : 

its bs 

17 10 0 48 


Passing through. 


Taprobanet 
Sinus Avalites. 

Aiiule Sinus. 

MeroS. . 

Napata. 

Syene. 

Ptolemais in Egypt, 
tower Egypt. 
Middle of Phoenicia. 
Rhodus, : 

Smyrna. 

Helkespont. 

Massilia. 

Middle of the Euxine. 
Sources of the Danube. 
'Mouth of the liorys- 
thenes. 





l Latitude. 



Li 

S' 



i 

i 

1 


Passing through, 

o 

Oi| 





XIII 

XIV 

XV 

■ XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 
XIX 


16 15 
16 30 


18 80 
10 0 
19 30 ; 


Middle of Palus the 
Maeotis. 

Southern Britain, 

Mouths of the Rhine. 

Mouths of the Ta- 
nais. 

The Brigantes in Bri- 
tain. 

Brittania Magna. 

Caturaetonium in 
Britain. 

South of Brittania 
Parsa. 

Middle of ditto. 

North of ditto. 

Ebudes Insulae, 

Thule. 

Unknown Scythian 
Tribes. 

Unknown Scythian 
Tribes. 
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Island of Numbulah (^ a_ 21 

dagascar. 

Sinus Avalites ... ... 12 

Ghanah, gold mines, a town 30 
in the Soudan. 


.. l£n.mr, according to Yakut AfaulFeda. 
gives Kunbalah. Goog. 11, III, 127. 
Guvard. 

25 The Gulf of Aden. 

.. Said by Ibn Sayd to bo on the Niger, 
gold dust exported. M. Cooley in his 
Negroland, p. 44 locates it near Tim- 
buctoo. Abul Ned. Geog. Reinaud II, 
1 , 21 . 


South of the Equator. 


15 On its W. Ghanah : on the E. Kanem, 
probably Gogo. Abul E. Geog. II. I, 
Guyard. 

30 In the Mozambique country, S. of the 
Zambesi. 

... According to the .Resin A1 Mainour, its 
centre is placed in 53°£ Lon. Eat. 
zero. Left bank 52° Lon. right: bank 
64°. Ibn Sayd makes the Egyptian 
Nile flow out of its N. quarter, the Nile 
of Madakshon from the E. and the Nile 
of Ghanah (Niger) from the W. On 
its E. and S. a mountain called Almak- 
sam. Reinaud, Abul P. II, I. 

11 The text has the min. of Lat. 401. ! Ac- 
cording to Ibn Sayd, it is in 63° Lon. 
Lat. Sr 3' — capital of Kanem country 
and called by Ma^risi, Aldjema. JReG 
naud Geog. Abulf, II. I. 

... A dist. of Abyssinia, Lon 54° Lat. 5°, 
but the 1st climate of Ibn Sajrd begins 
from the Equator and terminates at 
16° 27' N. Lat. See Reinaud ibid for 
a dissertation on this tract. 

6 Probably Jumi, identified with Axum, 
formerly Axuma. Rein. ibid. 

2 The Lon. varies from 64° to 60° and the 
Lat. from 1° to ll]r in three tables 
given by Abulf . The people of ZaghA - 
wah are subject to the Kanem and their 
country is 20 marches from Dongola, 
marked in K. Johnston S. of hew Don- 
gola. : . ; v . 

... Lon. 67° S' N. Lat. 7°, a town of Abys- 
• sinia S. of: Vefat or Aufat, Reinaud, 
ibid. The latter name De Sacy makes 
synon. with Jabart common to whole 
country of Zeylah. Chrest. Arab, 1. 457. 

... Ibn Sayd 66° Lon, 10° 55' N. Lat. Kanun- 
u’l Mumtanih and Kitab-u’l Atwal. 61° 
— the port is well-known. 

... Now called Magadoxo on the litoral be- 
low Somali land. i 


Sofalah of the Zanj country 62 


Middle of the Lake of 
Koura. 


Saharta 


Jar mi, capital of Abyssinia 65 
Zag-hAwah ... ... 66 


Had yah 
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M. 

Li 

TD 

D. 

LTI- 
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Notes, 

Aden 

76 


11 



Bnrbera ... ... ... 

76 


6 

30 

In the Gulf of Aden. 

Sinus Adulicus ... 

12 

15 

12 

30 

ASovXucbs ttSkiros. Annesley Bay, The 
text has confounded this with the Sinus 
Avalites, but Ukert’s Table of Climates 
shows what is intended. Adulis, the 
modern Zulla is placed by Ptolemy, 
Lon. 67. Lat. Ilf. Cosmograph, Pol. 
Vonet, 1486. 

Shibam, capital of Hadra- 
maut. 

81 

15 

12 

30 


Mirbat, between Hadra- 
inaut and Oman. 

82 


12 


It is situate in the litoral of El Shehr 
and is the port of Dhafar. The moun- 
tains of Dhafar are famed for the in- 
cense produced there. 

Island of Serandip (Cey- 
lon). 

Island of Socotra, of India 

130 

Ca 

12 

ret. 


Atwal and Kanun, Lon. 12° Lat, 10°. 

Atwal, Lon. 74° 30', Lat. 1 3°. Kanun Lon. 
66° 30', Lat. 9°. Abulf. Lon. 74° 30', 
Lat. 9°. 

Mountains of Kamerun 
produces Lignum Aloes. 

130 


10 


According to Remaud (Introd. Abulf. 
ccclxxxvii.) this is Kamrup in Assam, 
called by the Arabs Camronn and fa- 
mous for its aloes. (See p. 125, Vol. 
II, Ain. Akb.) The Easterns, like Ptole- 
my, brought the whole of India and 
Malacca in proximity with the Equator, 
Eeinaud, Abulf. II, I. The incredibility 
of this location with a difference of 2 
deg. between Ceylon and Kamrup, made 
Gladwin take this for Cape Comorin; 
hut I have little doubt that the Karae- 
run Mts. opposite to the Is. of Fernan- 
do Po are here meant. 

Island of Lamri, of India 
produces the wood ba k- 
ftam . 

130 


9 


The Lambri of Marco Polo. (Rein. 11. I. 
131). Bakkam is the Caesalpinia found 
in most parts of India of which Roxb. 
gives 18 kinds. It is a kind of Brazil 
wood. . 

Island of Kalah, of India 

140 


! ; 1 8 


Called by Abulf. the port of all the 
regions between Oman and China. 
Exports tin called by its name, i. e,, 
halai, which Reinaud says may be from 
the Malay Walokenaer places Ka- 

lah in Malacca in the province of Key- 
dah opposite the island of Sumatra. 
Introd. Abulf. 414. 

Island of Maharaj, of India 

150 


1 


A large island in the Green Sea (Indian 
Ocean). Abulf. II, II, 132. Ibn Said 
says that the Maharajah are in clusters 
of numerous islands, the largest of 
which is the seat of royalty, most pro- 
bably Borneo. The Arabs extended 
India as far as the Java Archipelago, 
Y. Reinaud I, cccxxxi. 
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. See Yol. II, p. 13, and Yol. Ill, p. 29. 

5 Extreme of Eastern China. Abulf, Rei 
nand II, II, p. 124; according to Rei 
naud, the Corea. 

. See p. 29 Yol. III. 


Gangdizli, on the shore of 180 


Irani, “ adorned with lofty 
pillars ” (Kuran 89), 
said to be in Yemen. 


See Sale’s Koran for the story of this pa- 
radise of Shadchid b. Aad. It was 
said to have been fashioned after the 
paradise of Adam, with walls of gold 
and columns of ruby and emerald. Ibn 
Klialdfin brashes the fable aside with 
liis usual common sense. 


The First Climate. 

... I 16 31} See p. 


Shore of the Ocean Cilia 
■ , P< is). 

Island of Madunah 


27 Perhaps Madura off Java. McGrindle, 
241. 

14 

35 According to Abnlf. a considerable town 
of Takrour, north of the Niger. Edrisi 
mentions it as a village formed by some 
nomad clan, ten days march north of 
the Lemlem country. Rein. II, I. 
Thex-e is also a Berisa on the Red Sea 
below Port Mornington. 

... I find mention of only one Stili, a village 
watered by the An Nahron&n canal 
from the. Tigris, Abulf II, 70. : 

,, Jaxirah signifies net only an island, but 
a peninsula or tract from which the 
sea has retired. Ibn Batutah II, 161, 
162, describes his landing here from 
Jeddah on Ms way to Yemen. 

40 A small town in Africa. This is all 
Yakut’s information, and no other 
work I have seen gives even as much. 

33 Abu’l Akul, Lon. 64° 30', Lat. 13° Ibn 
SaydLon. 70°, Lat. 14° 30', by induction 
Lon. 65° 30', Lat, 13° 40'. A castle in 
the mountains dominating the coast ; 
residence of the princes of Yemen. 
Abulf. II. I, 121. It is called Maw fit. 
See also Niebuhr Deso. de l’Arab, p. 
209. 

30 The proximity of location of this and the 
Dongola above, suggests the inference 
that these represent Old and New Don- 
gola which in the map appear to be 60 
or 70 miles apart. 

... This must refer to the El Beja between 
the Shaft Meldir and Shatb Gharnis in 


Amalltu var. Amiintu 


Island of Suit 


Island of Sawfikin 


Turrah 


Dnnkulah (Dongola) 
Tiiz in Yemen ... 


Daikalah 


Bajah, (Beja) of the Ber- 65 
her country. 
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D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 


Buldarah, in the Sudan ... 

68 


17 


the province of Constantine as the 
Bajah or Bejah W. of Tunis occurs in 
the 3rd Climate. Abulfeda places this, 
according to the Atwal, in Lon. 55° N. 
Lat. 2°, and adds that it is beyond the 
1st Climate in the Berbera country. 

Island of Dahlak ... 

71 


14 


See p. 121, Yol. II, n. 4. This island is 

Marib, of Yemen ... 

78 


14 


well-known. 

Capital of the Tobbas of Yemen, now in 
ruins. It is situated at the extremity 
of the Hadramant chain. Here was 
the famous Sadd or Dyke of the Himya- 
rite Arabs. Niebuhr call it the principal 

town of Jauf ( ) Y. Desor. Arab, 

p. 240. For the history of the Dyke 
see notes to Chenery’s al Hariri, p . 
242. 

A small fortified town on the frontier 

... v 

Mahjam, of Yemen 

74 

45 

16 


Zabid. ditto. 

74 

20 

14 

10 

between Tehamah and Yemen. Nn- 
zbat-u’l Mushtak, p. 29. It is 3 days 
distance from the following name. 
Abulf. II. I. 120. 

On the Tehamah of Yemen, its princi- 
pal maritime port according to Albiru- 
ni, hut its port is ajplace called Ghelfeca 
at a distance, in varying accounts, from 
15 to 40 miles, Abulf. It is marked in 
the maps. 

Dumluat, according to Yaktit, N. of Aden 

Hi?n Dimlaut do. 

74 

40 

14 

5 

Sharjah, of Yemen 

74 

40 

16 

50 

in the Yemen hills, proverbial for its 
strength, v. A bulf . 

A small town in Yemen at a little dis- 

Janad, ditto 

75 

30 

14 

33 

tance from the sea. 

North of IJisn. Tiiz, half a day’s march. 

Jublah, ditto 

74 

30 

18 

30 

Here is a mosque built by Maaz b. Tabal , 
one of the companions of Muhammad 
who died of the plague in Syria, A. H. 
19. Abulf. 123. 

Between Aden and Sanaa, in the moun- 

Ilisn Badan ditto ... 

75 

30 

38 

40 

tains ; it is E. of Tiiz and, a little to the 
north. Abulf. 122. 

A township in Yemen. Yakut See Nie- 

Najritn of Yemen ... 

76 


19 


buhr Deso. de l’Arab, p. 2*08. 

Territory occupied by the Hamdan tribe, 

§an?H, capital of Yemen 

76 


14 

30 

10 marches from Sanaa. Abulf. v. Nie- 
buhr. p. 238. 

Damar in Yemen 

70 


38 

30 

In tho Atwal, Lon. 67, Lab. 13° 30', in 






! the Jpnun, Lon. 66°, Lat. 14° 20', 16 
parasangs from Dkafth’. 



TUBE. 


TUDE. 


Notes. 


76 47 20 ... The min. of Lon. in the text are wrong. 

There are two places of this name. 
One on the sea-shore new Mekka, 
and the other one of the dependencies 
of Sanaa ; the latter is meant, v. Nie- 
buhr, 238. 

70 20 IS 30 Deg. of Lat. omitted in text, 19 para- 

sangs, S. of Sirrain. Almlf. 

70 21 15 20 Formerly residence of the Himyarite 

kings. The ruins of an ancient palace 
still to be seen. Abttlf. II, I, 128. 
Niebuhr, 229 Yakut. 

70 20 16 ... 16 parasangs from Sanaa, a flourishing 

town. Abulf, 128. 

70 30 18 20 Yak;nt gives Lon. 78°, Lat. 15° and says 

there are two of the name, one near 
Sanaa, a seat of the Himyarite kings ; 
the other, well-known on the shore of 
the Arabian Sea on El Shehr. 

70 50 17 ... Yakut and Abtilf. place it in Yemen, 

abounding in palm trees, its staple ma- 
nufacture the dressing of leather. 

19 20 Well-known, on the sea coast of Oman. 

16 ... In the Atwal, Lon. 73° Lat. 16°, a depen- 
dancy of Yemen, their language ap- 
parently the Himyarite dialect, famous 
for its camels called Mahariyah, though 
other accounts say that the name is 
from a chief of a tribe, called Mahrah 
son of Hay dan. Abttlf. 138, Yakut 
confirms the latter derivation. Ho 
gives the Lon. 64° and Lat. 27° 30' and 
says that a month’s journey separates 
it from Oman and HaClramaut. A ca- 
mel of Mahrah is mentioned in the 
19 Assembly of A1 Hariri. 

15 ... Properly, Labij. These islands are pro- 
bably those of the Java Archipelago, 
and are the same as those called Maha- 
raj above-mentioned. Abnlf. Guyard 
II, II, 126, and Index to Labij. 

19 20 Thanah, Bombay. 

17 20 Coromandel. Ibn Said gives the Lon. 
142°. Abulf. II, II, 121. 

18 30 Ibn Said. Lon. 132°, Lat. 12°. Atwal, 
Lon. 110°, Lat. 13 Q 30'. This is Qnilon 
in the Travaneore State ; the Goilum 
of Marco Polo : besides pepper and 
brazil wood, celebrated for the ginger 
known as Columbine in the middle 
ages. I. G. 


Ilali-ibn-Yakub do. 


Khaiwan 


8adah 


JDhafar 


Jurash, a town of Oman 
on the sea coast. 


§uhar in Oman ... 

Extremity of the province 
of Mahrah in Yemen. 


Island of Ranij in the 104 
Indian Ocean. 


Tanah on the Indian Ocean 102 
M^bar in India ... ... 102 


Kanlam in India, here pep- 102 
per and brazil wood in 
great abundance- 
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Zaitiin on the frontier of 
China. 

154 


17 

■ 6 

Tseou thoung or Tsiuan-tcheou, Abulf. 
IT, II, 123. It -was visited by Ibn. Ba- 
tutah (IV, 269) called by the translators 
Thsiuan-tehon-fou. 

Sufarah, China ... 

104 

55 

19 

20 

There are but two of this name in Abulf., 
one in Africa below Zanzibar, the other 
in India, a flourishing part known for 
its good fisheries and pearls, fire mar- 
ches from Sindan. 

Sihdah in China 

11-1 

20 

19 

50 

In Abulf. another reading is said to be 
Sindapur, placed by one authority at 3 
clay’s march from Tanah on the frontier 
between Gnzerat and Malabar. An- 
other account places it within its 15 pa- 
rasangs of Man§firah. Yahut places it 
between Daybul and Mansurah. 

Khan^u in China 

150 


14 


This is on the Hang-tpheou. Abulf. II, 
II, Guyard, but the Lon. is 162°, ac- 
cording to the Kandn and Atwal. 

KlisUiju do. ... 

Sandabil in China, a city 
of the first magnitude. 

162 

Ca 

14 

ret. 


According to Abulf. both these towns 
are situated on the river, as the Arabs 
believed that all the rivers of China 
were ramifications of a single stream. 
If this he the Yang-tsze-kiang, the 
towns of Hangkoyv and Hwang-choo 
seem to answer this description, as 
Abulf. says that Tajah (Taichow) is to 
E, of Khanjow. Their identification 
is not attempted by Guyard. 

Nob mentioned by Abulf., bub this is evi- 
dently a corruption of Khan-baligh a 
well-known name of Pekin already 
mentioned in Vol. II, p. 118, see De. 
Guig. Hist. des. Huns. Ill, 147. Ya- 
%ut describes Sandabil in terms that 
leave ho doubt as to its identity. It is 
the Cambalu of Marco Polo. 

Samandan ... ‘ ... 

... 





Allaki, said by some to be 
in the 2nd climate. 





The Atwal gives the Lon. 58°, Lat. 26'’, 
Kanun, 55°, Lat. 27°. Ibn Sayd., Lon. 
63°, Lat. 20°, 3' ; a town in the Be) a 
country on tho Bed Sea litoral. The 
mountain of Allaki contains a gold 
mine. It is 12 marches E. of Assouan. 
See D’Herbelot. 

Sofa] ah of India, here is 
found a bird that talks 
better than a parriot. 





Of this town Gildemeister says, (De Reb. 
Indiois, p. 45). “Hue pertinet urbs 
Sufara de cujus situ omnia interiit 
memoria ; ex sola nominum serie oolligi 
potest earn Barog (Broach ?), et Tanam 
qnarendam. “ The Takwimn’l Buldan 
: gives the name only and confesses ig- 
norance of its situation. McGrindla 
says that Dr. Burgess has satisfactori- 
ly identified it with Supara, 6 miles 
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Shahnaj 

Kaa, between Oman and 
Hadramaut 

L anjuyah, a large island 
near the Zatij country, 
the vine here bears 
thrice a year. 


Alan jah one of the ... 
towns of north Africa, 
has an emerald mine. 


Slula (or Shabla) 


Kulzum on the Ned Sea., 
litoral. 


Baldl in Yemen, here a ... 
tree grows from which 
they extract a poison. 


K?arah 


north of Bassein. It figured largely 
in the controversy on the situation of 
Ophir, being almost identical with that 
name when it assumes, as it often does, 
an initial S. becoming Sophara as in the 
Soptnagint and Sofir the Coptic name 
for India. 

The text suggests Shanju. 

Mentioned by Yakut as a pilgrim’s sta- 
tion on the road to Mecca after leaving 
Al^abah. 

Lanjuyah, according to Yakut is a large 
island capital of the Zanj kingdom fre- 
quented by ships from every port, now 
deserted, the inhabitants who are Mus- 
lims having moved to another island 
called Tambatu. He also mentions the 
fruitfulness of its vines. This is the 
island of Zanzibar, which in Ousts’ map 
(modern Languages of Africa) is mark- 
ed Ungujah, 

I find no other trace of this name, but it is 
again referred to under the 2nd Climate 
as an omei-alcl mine. The Nuzhat ul 
MushtMf says that near Assouan south 
of the Nile, there is a mountain with 
an emerald mine and this gem is found 
alone here. - 

A district called Shilha is marked in 
Cast's map of North Africa opposite 
the Canaries and stretches towards the 
Mediterranean. 

The ancient Clysma. See Niebuhr 
Dese. de l’Arab. p. 357. Abulf. gives the 
location according to the Atwal, Lon. 
54° 15' Lai. 29° 30' Kanun, Lon. 56° 30' 
Lat. 28° 20' and places it in the 3rd 
Climate. 

The text has Bakbal, which is an error. 
Niebuhr (p. 225) treats of the allied 
clans of Hashid and Bakil at some 
length and gives their romantic' origin. 

t Yakut speaks of this tree without 
naming it and says it is as much or 
more prized and guarded by the 
people there than the balsam by the 
Egyptians. It was in special request 
for removing crowned heads and the 
Chiefs of the Bani Najah and their minis- 
ters are distinguished by having been 
the frequent subjects of experiment 
as to the deadly effects of its poison. 

A village in Yemen, in the neighbourhood 
of Damar. Yakut. 
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Name of a town, capital of a district of 


Nalh&t, iu Yemen 


Mualla, in Yemen 
M adinat-u’ t-Tayy ib, 
T emen. 


Sahar, in Yemen 


Sus al Alc§a ... 


Lam tab. Do 

Called also Nawa,: 


the same s the Lon. 17° Lat. 3° 30'. Ibn 
Sayd. Situated on the banks of the 
Niger. D’Herbelot places it to the W. of 
and 2 days’ journey from Salah on the 
same river and 140 days’ journey from 
Sejelmasah now Tablet. The Takrur 
country corresponds, according to Rei- 
nand, with the region of which Tim- 
buctoo is the principal town, 

Yakut gives a village of this name two 
leagues distant from Bokhara, now 
in ruins. Reinaud mentions an island 
called Alraoini said to be near Ceylon 
which produced elephants and brazil 
wood and inhabited by cannibals, said 
by Abn Zayd to be among the Zabij 
islands, i. e., Java Archipelago. GeOg. 
Abulf. I. cnvi. 

A port on the coast of Oman, visited by 
ships from India and one of its best 
towns, not older than the 5th century 
of the Hijra, Yakut. It is marked in 
Niebuhr’s map of Oman p. 265. Deso. 
de l’Arab. 

A small town of Hijaz. Yaljut. 

Medxnah is mentioned by Niebuhr as 
applied to Sanaa in Yemen, but I do 
not find the following epithet. Sanaa 
has already been given and the Med- 
inah tear’ Qox'fiv comes in the next 
climate with a similar epithet some- 
what differently written. 

Niebuhr gives the name with a different 
spelling js: M as a small.coast town in 

Yemen in the province of Yafa from 
which incense is exported. Abulf. 
places it between Aden and Dhafar. 

The Second Climate. 

15. 30 : 22] Oj Sus — the remote, was so named from 
its situation at the extreme of Mauri- 
tania. It was a town according to 
D’Herb. at the foot of Mount Atlas and 
was also called Tarondant, but Abulf. 
makes the latter the capital of Sus. 
It would cover the extent now known 
as Morocco. 

27 j ... j Or Lamthounah according to D’Herb. 

the large plain extending from the foot 
Of Mt. Atlas to Sejelmasah to the E. and 
Takrfir to the S. Edrisi calls it a 
town which together with Darah and 
Jozoula stand on the side of the desert of 
Lamthounah. The desert is evidently 
the Sahara. 
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10 See above. Ibn Sayd says it stands on 
the river Darah. 

.. A town in the midst of the Sahara in- 
habited by Berber Moslems, the sn» 
macy belonging to the Sanhaja tribe. 
Another account makes it a large 
tract of which the capital goes by 
the same name and is sitoated on the 
mountains S. of Sejelmasah and 40 
marches distant. Iteinaud says the 
the name is not known, bub it is cited 
in ancient Arab accounts and was des- 
troyed by the Almoravides iu the 11th 
century. Major Rennel supposes it to 
the modern town of Aghados, N.-W. be 
of the Lake Tchad. Mr. Cooley places 
it N. E of Timbuctoo. (II. I. 175.) 

15 I do not find this name. The map marks 
a district and town as Tagama directly 
S. of Aghades. 

30 The text has kurs incorrectly. The an- 
cient Apollinopolis Parya, on the Nile 
directly north of Karnak. It is describ- 
ed by Yakut as a large and flourishing 
town. 

... A supposed corruption of the ancient 
Egyptian name Chemnis, the Panopolis 
of the Greeks. The Chem or Pan of this 
city was an Icthyphallio god, having 
been a site of Panic -worship, and it was 
celebrated for its temple of Perseus. 
Like other old towns in the Theb'aid it 
declined in prosperity as Thebes rose 
to importance. The rivers are said by 
Donne (Smith’s Geog. Diet. ) to be incon- 
siderable, bub Yakut speaks of Egyp- 
tian temples filled with paintings and 
statneB, and strange writings, the 
building of which he ascribes to Queen 
Dalukah. At a small hill to the west 
of it, the ear applied to it will catch 
the sound of waters and a murmur 
like that of human voioeg. Yakut gives 
the orthography as I have written 
D’fferb. has Akhmim. 

... According to Yikdt, in the Thebaid on 
the east hank of the Nile above Kus. 
Preceded by the Arabic article, the 
transition to Luxor is natural. 

30 Y&kut gives the Lou. 54° 24/ and Lat. 24° 
40'. The modern Esneh, the anoient 
Latopolis which name was derived from 
the fish Lato, the largest of the 52 spe- 
cies that inhabit the Nile and which ap- 
pears in sculptures among the symbols 


Darah 


Andaghast 


Tabhmabah 


Ikhrnfm 


Akicr 


58 
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Ansina 


Madan-i-Zamurrad. ... j 

64 

r is 

21 

Emerald mine, mem- 




toned under Alanjah. 




Taima, in Syria ... 

67 

ls i 

25 


of the Goddess Neith, Pallas Athene, 
surrounded by the oval ring of royal- 
ty or divinity. It possessed a beautiful 
temple, but except the joint of a gate- 
way of the reign of Tothmes II, now a 
door-sill, the remains belong to the 
Roman or Macedonian era. Ptolemy 
Euergetes is painted on the wall of the 
temple followed by a tame lion, in me- 
mory of his benefactions and the name 
of the Emperor Geta, partially erased 
by his brother and murderer Cara- 
ealla, is still legible on its walls. 
Smith. Art. Latop. 

The ancient Antinoe, the ruins of which 
are still called by the Copts Enseneh. 
It was built by Hadrian in memory of 
his favourite Antinous to whom divine 
honours were paid as a local deity and 
some chariot races in comemoration of 
his death and his master’s sorrow. It 
occupied the site of the village of Besa 
(Brjircra) named after the goddess 
and consulted as late as the age of 
Constantine. (Smith. Art. Antinoe^) 
Idrisi remarks that' it supplied the 
magicians summoned by Pharoah to 
rival or defeat Moses. Remaud. Abnlf. 
II. I. 157. 

The ancient Syene and commonly As- 
souan in the maps. I follow the ortho- 
graphy of Yakut. These different 
pronunciations of the initial letter, 
such as in Ikhmim and Akhmim, Lak- 
sar and Luksar (i. e. Alaksar or Aksar), 
Aslimum and Ashmun are caused by 
the prefix to Egyptian, Greek and 
Roman names, of the prosthetic alif 
by the Arabs which sometimes carries 
its ordinary pronunciation and at 
others reproduces that of the second 
vowel. Thus Ashmtin was Shmonn, 
and Ikhmim, Khmhn naturalised by the 
Arabs through the addition of their 
article. Reinaud II. I. 152, 

See p. 


Atwal Lon. 60° Lat. 30° K&rrun 58° 80' 
Lat. 2fp, a smalltown between Syria’afid 
Wadi al Kura on the road of pilgrims 
from Syria and Damascus. According 
to Yakut, here was the castle of the 
famous Samuel, son of Adiya, the Jew 
from whose fidelity to his word has 
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arisen the Arabic proverb “more faith- 
; fnl than Samuel ” The castle of Al 
Ablalt between the Jauf and Jebid 

1 Shammar is celebrated in Arab story. 
Chenery in bis notes to the 23rd 
Assembly of al Hariri, narrates the 
origin of the proverb. 

Maadan-i-Zahab 

(The G ol d mi n e). 
Known as a mountain 

... 




in Yemen. 






Aidhab ... ... 

68 

40 

21 

40 

A port on the Red Sea, near Snakin . 

It is mentioned by Jbn Baton tub in his 
■i Travels, Vol. II. 160. Abuifedn calls it 
the rendezvous of pilgrims and mer- 
chants embarking for Jeddah. He 
j gives the Lon. 58°, fiat. 21°. 

A'dilld ,, ; ... V 

68 

40 

27 

15 

M entioued under the 1st <JI hnate. 

Ijfnsair / ’ ... ’ ... : .| 

69 


26 


Kosseir, a port on the Red Sea opposite 
“ the Brothers ” on the African side. 

?atxf, in Bahrein ... 

74 

40 

[ 22 

35 

Well-known, on the Persian Gulf in the 
province of al IJasa. 

Al Yarnbu ... 

74 

40 

26 


■ Ibn Sayd, Lon. 64’’, fiat.: 26° ; a small town 
west of Medinah in the litoral of Hijaz 
commonly written Yombo. 

Juhfah, in £fijaz 

74 

>40 

22 


Formerly a large village, now in ruins, 
on the road to Meduiah from Mecca, 
four stages from the latter town. 
Yakut;. 

'Media ah, tlie Pore, in 

75 

.20 

25 

50 

Called also Medinnh the Prophetic. 

fJ'jaz. 





Khaibar. in Hijaz. ... 

Jnddah in Hijaz. 

Mecca, the Glorious. ... 

’ ■ 70 

20 

y 25 

20 

Well-known in fL'jflz. 

70! 

70 

10 

21 

21 

15 

40 

Commonly called Jeddah. 

Taif, in Ijlijaz. ... 

70 

80 

21 

20 


Furb „ ... 

70 

30 

26 


A large village between Mecca and Medi- 
nnlgfour nights journey from t he latter. 

.. Yakut . • • 

Faid. . „ / ■ ... 

78 

10 

25 


The text is in error in the minutes of 
Lat. and gives an impossible figure ; the 
Lat. in Atwal is 26° 50, and another 
authority gives 27° in Abnlf. Gladwin 
likewise reads 27°. Faid is in Nejd and 
not in Hijaz. 

Hajar /■■■ „ 

81 

10 

: 22 


In Yemamah, and its chief city. Here 
are the tombs of those who fell fighting 
against the itnpostor Mnsaylinmh ■ 
Abnlf, Yakut says that it formerly 
bore the name of Yemamah 

Island of Tuktilabis, off 
Hijaz. 

81 


27 

12 

TJntraoeable, the name reads like a cor- 
ruption from the Greek, arid may bo 
either Sucabia now Shuslmah at; the 
mouth of the Gulf of Altabah or Titna- 
geniH the motleni Mushtibea. Ptolemy 
places this in Lon. 66°, Lat, 29° 80' 15" 
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Island of Suli, off Hijaz. 

81 


25 

15 

8ee this name in the 1st Climate. 

It may be the ancient Sela, off Moilah 
or Mnweilah on the IJijaz coast. 

Lower extremity of the 
Egyptian Sea, of Hiiaz 

> 81 

30 

i 21 


Presumably any part that corresponds 
with this location. 

Yomarnah. 

81 

5 

1 21 

30 


Alisa, in Bahrein. 

88 

1 30 

l 22 


The word signifies, according to Yakut, 
water absorbed by the earth and pene- 
trating to hard soil where it is retained. 
The sand is removed by the Arabs and 
the water taken up It also means 
sand heaped oyer rooky ground to 
which the rain percolates through the 
sand. 

The Sea of Bahrein. 

83 

30 

24 

15 


The extreme point of 

84 

20 

25 

15 


Bahrein. 






Maadan i Zahab. 

67 

15 

21 

5 

See above p. 57. 

Island of Awal. 

86 


22 


One of the islands off Bahrein near 
Katif at one day’s sail. Two days 
would be required to traverse it either 
" in length or breadth, It is the best of 
the pearl fisheries arid! contains 300 vil- 
lages. Abulf. This island is not 
marked in the maps under this name, 
but its position in Abulfeda seems to 
mark it as the I. of Snmak in the 
Bahrein Gulf. In Lstaklni’s peculiar 
geographical map, it is located as one 
of 3 large islands in a Boa which no 
imagination can shape into the sem- 
1 blance of any waterway of the world. 

Island of Silab. ... 

88 

30 

. 25 


I do not trace this name. 

Hormuz, ... 

92 


25 

■ 


Jiraffc. ... 

98 


27 

30 

A flourishing town in Kirman; a rendez- 
vous for merchants from ; Khurasan 
and Sijistan, 4 days’ march from 
Hormuz. Abnlf. I do not find it under 
this name in Keith Johnstone. 

Daihal. 

162 

31 

24 

20 

Or Debal. For the celebrated port in 
Sind, see Cunningham. Anc Geog. 297. 
Its position is still disputed and is like- 
ly to remain so. 

Tfz, a town on the Makrau 

83 


I" 24 

5 

'coast. 






Biruu. in Makran. ... 

84 

30 

24 

5 

This is placed by Ibn Jrlaukal between 
Debal and Mansurah. Abulf. Remaud 
II. II. 112. 

Mansur ah, Sind. 

105 


; 26 

40 

The ancient Muliammedan capital of 
Sind, see Cunningham, Ana. Geog. 

271. 

The Idol (temple) of Som- 

107 

10 

22 

16 

■ nat, India, 

Ahmadabad, of Gujarat, 
India. 






108 

30 

23 

15 




TUBE. 


Notes. 


Pattan, 


Amarkdt, birthplace o 
His Majesty. 

Mandoj Capital of Mai wall. 
Ujjain. 


From this town was reckoned the longi- 
tude of the Hindus. Albirdni, India, 
I. 304, corrupted to Aria by the Arabs. 


Bahrooh, (Broach) 
Kambayat (Cambay) 
ICanauj 

Karrah ( Korah) 

Surat, India 

Saronj „ 

Ajmer „ ... 

Kartia ? „ 

Benares „ 

Maliurah, on both sides of 
the river. 


See Yol. II. under Subah of Allahabad. 


Kanun, Lon. 104° Lat. 2 1 ° 15 ". A^wal, 
Lon. 106° Lat. 27°. A town of the Brah- 
mans on both sides of the Ganges 
between ICanauj and the Ocean. Abulf, 
This is probably Matimrah, or Muthra. 


Agra, India 
Fathpdr „ 

Gwalior „ 

Manikpur „ •; 

Jaunpfir „ 

Sonargaon „ 
Pandua, in Bengal 
Lakhnauti, in Bengal 
Fort of Kalinjar 
Ajodhya 
Shergir 
M Inner 
II ah abas 
Bliilsa 
Gbaziptir 
Hajipur, Patna 


The text reads Manair, 


I follow the I. G. 


The text has an impossible figure for the 
degrees of Lon. 


Lakhnau 

Dukaxn 

Daalatabad 

Etawah 

Awadh 

Deogir ;■■■ 

Fathpur 

Dalmau 

ICalampur 

Korah 

Usyut, Upper Egypt 
Biskarah, in Mauritania 
Najiram 


15 See under Allahabad, Yol. II. 

10 

30 On the Jedi river, 8. E. of Algiers. 

40 A small town between Siraf and Basrah, 
situate on the mountains near the sea. 
Yakut, says he had often visited it. 
Najiram is also said to be a quarter in 1 
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Nnjd, the region between 
I.Iijiiz and Irak 

May ah 





Basrah and Yakut observes that if this 
be so, the town must have been named 
from the quarter as it is not of itself 
of such importance that a quarter 
should have been named after it. Rei- 
nand has mistaken the sense of Yakut 
here. Gf. Abulf. 11. II, 95. 

KhalihP 





Unintelligible variants in text. 

Yariju, capital of China 
Maiiohu, in China 

Narwar, in India 

1.25 


22 


Yang-tcheou, according to Beinaud. 

127 

98 

5 

39 

25 

33 


Chinapattan 

100 

10 

18 

5 

Ghinnapattanam is mai’lced in K. John- 

Hnld&rah P 






stone pear and north of Seringapatain. 

Baram? 






Tibbet 

ii4 


27 

30 

This name is marked, donbtfnl in the text. 

Taktabad. 





Var. Nakttibad. 

Hasabah? 





Var LLnsarP 

Sal ayah 





Yar. Sahimat. ; 

Awilah ? or Rawilah P ... 






Tayfah P 






Kashmir ? ... 





In the text and marked doubtful. 

Knlisah or Kalibsa 






Malibar, i. e., Mabar 





This name has preceded in the 1 st Cli- 

Makrnlun ? ... 

Nmlirnah p . ... ■ 





mate and its location given. These 
repetitions are frequent among Eastern 
Geographer's and Reinaud notices the 
laxity of Edrisi in this particular, I. 

CCCXV. ' 

? 





Probably Yanbo, already preceded. 

Bat;n Marrah ... 

77 


21 

55 

Properly Batn Marr. yo near 

Kift, Upper Egypt ... 

61 

IS 

■ . 24 


Mecca. 

Copt, or Koft, or Keft in K Johnstone, 

Arm ant, Do. ... 

51 

. 5 

24 


a short distance below Kus, on the 
■ Nile. 

Erment, the ancient Hermonthis It 
stands slightly south-west of Luxor. 
In the times of the Phnrnahs celebrated 
for the worship of Isis, Osiris and their 
son Horns. Its ruins attest its former 
splendour The Isoion was built by the 
last Cleopatra and the sculptures ap- 
: . pear to allude to the birth of Cmsa- 
rion the son of Cleopatra by Julius 
Caesar. v. Geog. Diet, W. Smith. 

Marked as Keish or Kenn, in K. J. 

Island of Kais Arnbicised 

78 


; 28 


form of Kais : in the 
Persian Gulf 
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Island of Lai’ in tlie Per- | 
©ian Gulf 1 

8b 

BO 

25 

j . 


An island between Siraf and Kish, of 
t considerable size but without villages, 
a pearl fishery. Diet, de la Perse, 
Barbier de Meynard. This name is 
not now marked on the maps. 

Lahsa ? 






The 

Third Climate. 

Aaafi, North Africa 

2 


30 


According to Thu Sard. Lon. 7° and 
called also Safi. It serves as the port 
to Morocco from which it is 4 days' 
journey distant. Abulfi It is marked 
on the maps. 

Fas, Do. 

IS 


32 


Fez. 

Island of Jarbah, Do. ... 

89 


32 


Called Jerba in Keith Johnstone, an 
island in the Gulf of Cubes (Syrtis 

1 Mir. or) off the Tunis Coast. 

Sejelnafisah .. 

25 

:■ ■ 

■ 31 

30 

Yak fit places it 10 days’ journey from 
Fez to the S. According to Reinaud, 
stated to be the modern Tefile by 
Walkenaer. See his not© and refer- 
ences II. II, 189. Abulf. 

Marakash 

21 


1 29: 


Morocco. 

Tadela, Mauritania ... 

22 


30 


Tadla, between Morocoa and Fez. 

Telemsan ... 

24 

e: 

33 

h : '| ;| 

40 

Pronounced according to Reinaud Te- 
lems^n, with the imdlah, and Yakut, 
Tenimsan. The latter says it consists 
of two walled towns a stone’s throw 
from each other, one of which, the 
modern, is called Tafirzit and the anci- 
ent, called Akadfr, analogous to 
Fustat and Cairo. Reinand’s refer- 
ences are to Leo the African Who has 
given an extended notice of this town. 
Notices et Extraits, t. XII. p. 662 and 
i the Abhi Barges. Journ. Asiat. Tom. 41. 

Mediterranean Coast, Mau- 
ritania 

25 





Biskarah ... 

32 


30 

35 

This name has already occurred with a 
different location in the 2nd Climate, 
The name has a variant Selah, in the 
text. 

Tahart-i-Vl.ya ... 

35 

30 

29 


Upper Tahart, 

Tahart-i-Sufla ... 

36 

30 

29 


Lower Tahart ; Yakut says that these 
two towns face each other and lie 5 
miles apart, and he calls the Upper the 
ancient, and the Lower, the modern, 
both being 6 stages distant from Misi- 
lah. The place is subject to fogs and 
cold and heavy dews and rain, and 
Y&kutin his extended notice of its situa- 
tion and history gives two assuring 
instances of its proverbial character in 
this respect. Its princeB belonged to 
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the Benu Rustam. They traced their 
descent directly to Bahrain the freed* 
man of the Caliph Othman a descendant 
of Bahrain Gor. 


37 


31 


Satif, south. west of Constantine. 

Bajah Do. 

Kairawan ,, 

88 

40 

3 0 

25 

Pronounced also Emsila. In the maps 
Msila in the province of Biskarah, a 
town founded by the Fatimite Caliph 
Kaim blllah A, H. 315 (A. D. 927) who 
gave it the name of Muhammadiyah. 
Abulf. II, I. 191. 

Situate according to Abnlf. between 
Bugie and Tunis, at one march distant 
from Thabarca, and 5 from Kairawan. 
The river Magnyla flows between it and 
Bone. This fixes its position as the 
Beja of Keith Johnstone, in the pro- 
vince of Tunis. 

39 

6 

31 


M&hdiyab „ 

41 


31 

40 

This is not to be confounded with the 
ancient Oyrene as Gibbon notices has 
been done by one eminent geographer. 

Tunis ••• 

32 


32 

30 

Fonnded by the Mahdi Ubaydullah the 
founder of the Fatimite Dynasty, fv. 
Suyutis Hist, of the Caliphs, Jarrett, 
p. 3 et. seq). It is situate on the coast 
below Monaster. 

Lower extremity of the 

42 

30 

38 

31 


Egyptian Sea, Egypt 
| Middle of Syria 

44 


30 

22 


Island of Rhodes 

44 

35 

33 

38 


Susah Africa ... 

44 

30 

36 

... ■ 

On the Gulf of Hammamet, north-west 
of Monaster. 

Atribulus „ ... 

44 

40 

32 

30 

Tdzar ,, 

44J 


32 

30 

Tripoli. 

Zrawilah „ 

46 

30 

29 

... 

Province of Tunis on the Shatt Kabir. 

Kasr R Ahmad „ 

49 

40 

30 


In the Fezzan. This was the name also 
of a quarter in the city of Mahdiyah 
and of Cairo. Abulf. v. De Sacy. 
Chrest. Arab. I. 495. 

, Barkah . : „ ■ ... 

61 

25 

33 

30 

On the border of the Barlcah country 
according to Ibn Sayd, on the east of 
the province of African proper. It is 
but a small village serving as a store 
for goods of Arab merchants. The 
desert intervenes between this and 
Barkah, Abulf. 

Tulmaitha 

52 

45 

32 



Madmah-i'Surt 

44 


38 

10 

Situate at the foot of the mountains of 
Cyrenaica on the sea-shore. The 
ancient Ptolemaig. 


57 


31 


Sort' in Keith J, is a district on the li- 
: toral of the Gulf of Sidra, ; the Syrfcis 
Major: Abulf. quoting Ibn Sayd makes 
it a town formerly one of the capital 
cities of the country but destroyed by 
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Aknbah, northern exfcre 

3 


3 


the. Arabs. The Fatimite Caliph A1 
Mnjzz constructed reservoirs in the 
desert for use on his journeys from 
Sort and Fayyura. 

mity of Egypt. 






Bahnasa 

6 

3 

2* 

3. 

This village stands on part of the site of 

Iskandariyah 

61 

54 

30 

58 

the ancient Oxyrynohus which received 
its name from a fish of the sturgeon 
species (aocipenser sturio Linn.) which 
was an object of religions worship. 
There remain some broken columns of 
the ancient city and a single Corinthi- 
an column without leaves or volutes 
partly buried in the sand, probably of 
. the age of Dioeletian. It became ‘ t he 
site of an episcopal see. Geog. Diet, 
Smith. 

Alexandria. 

Rashid 

62 20 

31 


Rosetta. 

Mi§r 

63 


30 

20 

Cairo. 

Dimydt 

68 

60 

31 

25 

Damietta. 

Fay yum 

68 

50 

29 


The canal which oonneots, or conrmH-ort 

Knlzurn ... 

66 

3 

29 

30 

it with the Nile, is said by Abulf. to 
have been constructed by the patriarch 
Joseph, to whom a great number of 
the ancient monuments have been 
ascribed. This tradition does not ap- 
pear, according to Reinaud, to date till 
a little preceding the commencement 
of our era. 

Niebuhr places the ruins of the ancient 

Tinnis, one of the Egyptian 

64 

30 

30 

40 

KAva-fia a little to the north of Suez , 
v. Tab. XXIV, Descp. de PArab. 

An island in Lake Tinnis [Lake Men- 

isles 

Ghazzah, frontier of Pales- 

66 

10 

32 


zaleh) a little south of Port Said. 

Gaza. 

: tine . 






Arish " ... ... 

66 

15 

20 

35 

The text is in error in the name which 

Bait’nl Mukaddas ... 

66 

30 

31 

50 

should be jLije. It is on the litoral 
between Palestine and Egypt and 
marked by Ibn Khaldun, (Proleg. Ilo> 
as on the extreme frontier of Egvnt. 
Edit. Quatremere. 3 * 

Jerusalem. 

Ramlah 

66 

50 

32 

10 


Kaisnrzyah 

66 

15 

32 

30 

Csesarea, 

Amman, a dependecy of 

66 

, 20 

31 

3 

Rabbath Ammon, the ancient capital of 






the Ammonites (Dent, iii n.). it waa 
besieged by Joab and taken by David 
(2 Sam. xi. 1. xii. 26-31). Its de- 
struction denounced by Jeremiah 

■ 




_____ 

(xlix. 3. Ezeoh. xxv. 5). It was 
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restored by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
gave it the name of Philadelphia. 
Geog. Diet. W. Smith. 

Askalan Palestine 

66 

30 

32 

15 

Ascalon. 

Yafa. Palestine 

66 

15 

32 

40 

J affa. ' 

Karak ' 

66 

50 

31 

30 

Kerak-Moabis the district corresponding 
to the country of Moab. The chief town 
of the same name is marked in Keith 
Johnston. 

Tab any all of the Jordan 

68 

15 

32 

5 

Tiberias. 

Baisau 

68 


32 

50 

Beth san, or Scythopolis, in the LXX. 
Judges i. 27 fiaiBarhv, 9 ] itrn "Xttv&Ssv- 
itikis. It was a city of the Manas- 
sites, locally situated in the tribe of 
Issachar. In the time of Saul it was 
occupied by the Philistines who after 
the battle of Gilboa hung the bodies 
of Saul and his sons to its walls. 
Placed by Josephus at the S. extremity 
of Gnllilee, who calls it chief city of the 
Decapolis. Ptolemy reckons it one of 
the cities of Ooelesyria. Diet. Smith. 
Coelesyria is now called El Bikiia or in- 
correctly Bakaa, low-lying plains, The 
name of Coele or Hollow Syria is ex- 
plained by Avienus. 

lime Coele est Graio sub nomine : 
numqne duobus 

TJt conclusa jngis vallis vice, mnlta 
cavatur. 

Ab Zephyro Casius mons imminet : 
axe diei 

Consurgentis item Libanns premit 
arduus arva. Desc. Orbis temp. 

Akka, coast of Syria 

68 

20 

33 

20 

Acre. ■ . 

Sur, coast of Damascus ... 

68 

35 

32 

! 40 

Tyre. 

jlajar 

68 

30 

28 

■ 30 

"'/'fA 

This is probably Ha jar Shughhin, a for- 
tressbolonging to the Knights Templars, 
in the mountain of Lokktwn, near Anti- 
och, overlooking the lake of Yaglira. 
Yakut, 

Saida, litoral of Damas- 
cus : 

Balbak, of Damascus ... 
Dainaso as, capital of Syria 

68 

70 

70 

55 

33 

38 

83 

50 

, 80 

Sidon. 

Hit, Syria, on the Eu- 
phrates 

Hillah, in Irak 

78 

20 

33 

15 

Not in Syria (Sham) as Abnl Pa 7,1 writes, 
but in Arabian Irak. 

79 



32 

There are several of the name 5 the Ilil- 
lah of Bani K ail ah, between Wasit and 
Basrah; the Hillah of Dabais b, Afif 
n’l Asadi, between Basrah and A.Uwaz, 
and the Hillah of Bani’l Manik near 
Mausil. The Hillah of the text is on or 
near the ruins of Babylon. 

Kdfah, on a branch of the 
Euphrates 

79 

30 

31 

Y'&l 

The ruins of this once famous town alone 
are left 
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Anbar, Irak 

79 

30 

! 33 

5 


Ukbara do. 

79 

30 

1 33 

30 

• On the Tigris, ten parasangs from Bagh« 
dad. 

Baraddn, on the Tigris ... 

79 

50 

33 

30 

i In the map, near a small affluent of the 
Tigris. The text has Bardin, I follow 
the orthography of Yakub. 

Baghdad 

80 


33 

25 

Madain-i-Kisra, opposite 
stood the palace of the 
Khusrans 

80 

20 

33 


The ancient Ctesiphon, described by 
Strabo, as the winter residence of the 
Parthian kings, and by Tacitus “ sedes 
imperii.” See its description in XXIV 
Chap. Decline and Pall. 

Ifajar, of Hijaz 

80 

30 

28 

3C 

This name occurs in the 2nd Climate 
with a different location. Yakut men- 
tions three others, but of no signi- 
ficance. 

Babil, Irak 

80 

55 

32 

15 

Babylon. 

Nuamaniyah do. .... 

81 

20 

33 


Between Baghdad and Wasit It is the 
chief town of the Upper Zab. Abulf. 

J£asr Ibn i Hubayrah do. 

80 

30 

321 

45 

One letter ( p) is omitted in the text 

of the minutes of latitude. This town 
is on the Enphrates having Karbala a 
short distance directly to the west on 
the desert. It takes its name from 
Ynzid-b-Omar-b. Hubuirah, governor 
of Irak, in the time of Mamvan al 
Hirnar Abulf. 

Jarjarayd, JraJc ... 

80 

30 

33 

3 

Near the Tigris between Baghdad and 
■ Wasit. 

I'amu’s Si-ll.i do. ... 

80 

45 

32 

40 

p omitted in min of Lon. On the W. of 
the Tigris, 7 parasangs from Wfisit. 
It Was here that the espousals of the 
Caliph Maraun with Buran took place. 

Jalula do. 

81 

10 

83 

30 

Deg. of Lat. wrongly printed in text. It 
was here that Yezdajird was defeated, 
in 16. A. II. and fled to Rai. It is both 
a town and river according to Yakut, 
the river being named from the multi- 
tude of the slain. The Jalula is 

probably the present Dyalah. See my 
Tran si. Hist, of the Caliphs p. 135, and 
231 for the note above. 

Wasit do. 

81 

30 

32 

25 


Hulwan ' do. >' ■ ; ... 

82 

55 

34 



Basrah do. 

84 


33 



Ubullah do. 

84 


30 

15 

At the month of the Tigris canal of the 
same name which leads to Basrah, four 
miles in length. 

AhwaZ, in Khdzistan 

85 


31 

3 

On the river Karnn. 

Tustar do. 

84 

30 

31 

30 

Now Shuster. 

Arjati do. 

84 

30 

30 

32 

Or arabicised Arrajan, 60 parn snugs 
from Suk u’l Ahwaz and 60 from Shlr&z 


9 
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D. 

31. 

D. 


Askar Mukram in Khuzis- 

' 84 

35 

31 

15 

and one day’s march, from the sea. 
Meynard. Diet, de la Perse. On the 
frontier of Pars on the Khuzistan side. 
Abulf. 

Eight parasangs from Tustar. It was 

tan 

Island of Sukutra, off 

84 

30 

33 


called after Mukram-b-nl Maza des- 
patched by Hajjaj-b. Yusuf against 
Khnzad-b. Bas. ; his stay in this town 
gave it the name of the Camp of 
Mukram, Abulf.-Yakut. 

At p. 48, this is placed as a dependency 

Kiuizistan 

Hisn i Mahdi. in Klmzistan 

85 

15 

30 

15 

of India without mention of Lon. or 
Lat. 

According to Yakut and Ibn Haukal, 

Siniz, Persian gnlf 

84 

45* 

3? 


the waters of Tustar, Danrak and Ah- 
waz unite near the fort and form a 
large rivey that disembogues in the 
sea. Azxzi makes it 11 parasangs from 
■, this to Ubulla. 

The 5 in min of Lon. omitted in text : — A 

Abbadan do. 

106 

30 

30 


small town almost in ruins in the 
Ahwaz, district } from this to Jannabah 
the road runs along the sea coast. 
Abulf. 

At the mouth of the Tigris. 

Ham Huimuz, in Ehuzis- 

85 

45* 

31 


5. Omitted in text. The town is mark- 

tan 

Isfahan, Persia 

86 

40 

22 

25 

ed in Keith Johnston. 

Kazrun do. • ... 

87 

30 

29 

55 


■ Shushtar do. 

86 

20 

21 

30 

This is the same as Tustar which is the 

Shtpur do. 

87 

55 

30 


Arabic form of the name (Yakut) . Abut 
Nazi has given it a different Lon. 
and Lat. to Tustar above ; it is pro- 
bably a copyist’s interpolation. 

The ruins of this town above Kisht and 

;|Jinan do. - ... 

67 

20 

21 


near Kazrun are marked in’ K. J. The 
word is Sabur in Yakut, a corruption he 
says of Sh&hpdr. It is also a district 
and Sabur was one, but not the largest, 

. ■ of its towns. It was built by one of the 
monarehs of this name of which there 
were three, the captor of Valerian, (A. 
J). 210} Sapor II (310.) Sapor III 
(385.) ' ■ 

No such name occurs in Parisian and 

Nanbandaj.au 

107 

55 

30 

10 

indeed no other than the east coast of 
the Arabian Peninsula of which ac- 
cording to Ya^ut the Long, is 34° 30', 
Lat. 1 9° 45'. 

According to Yakut a town of impor- 






tance in the district of Sabur, and said 
by Ibn Fakih to be its chief town. He 
distinguishes it from the town Slmhpur 
or Sabnr, but Guyard (II. II. 95, n.) 
makes them the same. Yakut states 
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that Naubanjan was a fort iu the ci 
Nanbandajah. The former name 
in Keith J., the latter not. 

Iii K, J. Guuawa, on the Persian Gulf. 


J annabah known as Gan- 
dabah 

Abarkuh in Pars .. 

Pirozabad „ ... 

Shiraz ,, 

Sim£ ; 

Shabankarah „ 


This name does i 
I have eonsuited. 
Peraepplis. 


work 


occur in 


Istakhr „ ... 

\ r ezd „ 

Hisn Ibn Uniarah in Pan 


iiO According to Abulf donbtful whether 
! in Pars, or Rinnan ; now iu rains. The 
' route from S'iraf, along the sea crast 
j is across wild mountains and deserts. 

I In ancient days said to have been 
held by a chief alluded to in the 
j Koran Ch. XFIII. “ and there was a 
king behind them who took every sound 
r ship by force (Sale),” . There have been 
j a great many kings, who have done 
I the same and not all of anoient times. 
lolThis name is derived from JJardb= Darias 
I and jird arnbicised form of Persian Gird 
circuit, enclosure, town. Darab is the 
mime of the town in K. J. 

... Marked in K. J.: lead mines in its vici- 
! iiity. 

20| The text has omitted the final el which 
j occurs in Abulf. and Ibn Haukal. Ibn 
J Haukal calls it : the largest city of 
j Kirman. 


Dar&bjird in Pars 


Bafd, Kirman 


K inn fin y " . 

Tabas Kilaki, K hurasan , 


5 A town in the desert between Naisabnr, 
Isfahan and Kimiiin. It is divided in 
two, one being . called T. Kilaki and 
the other T. Masinan, but they form 
properly hut one town. A celebrated 
j silk of this name is exported. Abulf. 

40 According to Ibn Haukal, it exports a 
a stuff for linings known Bitmiah ; equiv. 
Pers. \a$tar.’ See Dozy. Suppl. Diet. 
Arab, 'under Aidaj 

... In Abulf. Bardagir. Bardashir and Ka-: 
wdshir, between Sir jan and the desert, 
two marches from Sir jan, the name a 
contraction, it is said, of Ardeshir 
(Babeg&n) Sec. Diet, de la Pers. 90. 
Marked in JC, J. 

3(J One of the principal towns and has three 
, ]&ng6 mosques,. Marked iu K, J. 

.. See above under Tabas Khaki. : 


Zarand of Kirman 


Bardsir 


Tabas Masinan, Khurasan 
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Ehuwash, desert of Sistan 


Zaranj, anoient town of 
Sis tan 


Kij, of Mekran 
Julik ,, 


Khaltan Mekran 
Ram 


Bust in the Garmsir of 
: I£andah&r, 1 on the Hol- 
man d 

Tak it abaci ? : ... 

Rukhkkaj of Bfstan ... 


Sarwiii, Slstan 

Maimand, originally of 
Zabulistan, now of Kan- 
dahar 

Ghaznah, Zabulistan 
Ribat Amir 
TjT.andnhar 
Nahlwarah, India 


Pronounced by the inhabitants khush. 

A town in Sijistan on the left of a 
traveller going towards Tustar (Bost?) 
at one day’s march from Sijistan, 
watered by stream and canals and well 
wooded with palm trees. Yakut. 
This direction is obscure and the town 
is not in the maps. The Sijistan 
above-mentioned must he Zaranj. 

Capital of Sijistan and called also by 
its name. Yakiib-b -Leith as Saffar, 
founder of the Saffaride dynasty had 
a castle here. Ram Shahristan on 
the Helmand, was the capital before 
Zaranj but the river having changed 
its course and abandoned the town, 
the inhabitants left it and built Zaranj 
at a distance of 3 farsakh. See these 
names in the Diet , dela Pers. or in Yakut. 
Principal town of Mekran and 5^ days’ 
march from Tiz its chief port. Diet, de 
la Pers. 

An error probably for Jalikan, but the 
latter is placed by Yakut in Sijistan, and 
by some authorities in the territory of 
Bast. There is no Jalik traceable 
SOj Not traceable. 

35| This name so occurs in Abnlf. and cor- 
rected by Reinaud to Zarnm. The latter 
is placed by Ibn Haukal on the borders 
of Khurasan, bub reckoned as belonging 
to Mawaraunahar. Y rikAt makes it a 
small town on the road to the Oxus lead- 
ing from Tirmaz and Araol. De Slane 
makes Zonmi to mean a cluster of 
Kurd villages. Ibn Khaldun I. 133 n. 
The stages f rom Sijistan to Bust or Bost 
are given by Ibn Haukal (Ouseley, 
p. 209.) 

In Abulf. Arrnkhkhaj with the Arabic 
Art. the anoient Arachosia, comprehen- 
ding the present provinces N. E. of 
Baluchistan, Cntoh, Gandava, Kandahar, 
Sowistan and rhe S. W. of Kahulistau 
v. Diet. Geog. Smith. _ 

Abulf. and Yakut have Sarwan. It is 
two marches from Bast. 

This name is written Mtincnid in Abulf; ■ 
and Yakut. The min. of Lat. are 
omitted or misprinted in the text. 


Not traceable. 

Soe p. 59 when this is written as Nabr- 
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walah bnt with a different location. 
The name was originally Anhilpur (v. 
Vol. X. p. 262) and Anc. Geog, India, 
p. 320. 

Multan India ... 

106 

25 

29 

40 


Lahawar (Lahor) „ ... 

109 

20 

31 

15 


Dahli ( Delhi) „ ... 

114 

38 

28 

15 


Tanesar „ 

94 


30 



Shahabad „ ... 

94 


30 

*12 


Sarnbal „ 

105 

30 

28 1 

35 

This mnst be the Sambalaka of Ptolemy,, 
in Rohilkaud. See McCrindle. Ptol. 
p. 133. 

Amroha „ ... 

95 

15 

29 

... 


Pampas „ 

108 

10 

28 

52 


Bar an „ ... 

94 

15 

28 

43 

Vol. II. p. 2 6 . 

B%hphat 

94 

30 

28 

32 

Vol. II. p. 280. 

Kol 

95 

2 

28 

20 


Bimalya Mons ... 

95 


31 

50 


K<5t Kror ? 

Sialkdt „ ... , ■ 

109 


21 

33 



Sultankot „ ... 



28, 

30 


Jheiam „ ... 

"90 

35 

33 

15 


Rhotas 

90 

30 

38 

15 


Port of Bandnah ? ... 



33 

10 


Parash^war (Peshawar) ,, 

S3 

40 

38 

28 


Parmul „ ... 



32 

15 

Kabul being presumably counted in Hin- 
dustan. See Vol. II. p. 399. 

Snnnam „ ... 

110 

25 

30 

30 

In the I. G, occurs Snnam town in Karrn.- 
ghar tahsil of Patiala State. 

Sirhind „ ... 

111 

33 

30 

30 

So spelt in every MS. 

Eupar „ ... 

93 

40 

31 


See Vol. II. p. 310. Sdbah of Labor for 
this and following name 

Machhiwarah ,, ... 





Paei ".",v /.; ■;■ ' „ ... 

'98 

”5 

*30 

15 

v. Vol. II. p. 295. 

Lndhi&nah „ ... 

98 , 


30 

55 


Sultanpur „ ... 

94 

25 

32 



Kalanur, where the acces- 
sion of His Majesty 





See Vol. I. and Emperor Akbar. Graf 
Noer. p. 70 and Vol. II. p. 319. 

took place 

Desuhab. n 

... 


... 


r. Vol. ir. p. 316. 

Parsaror, near D era 

87 


301 


Vol. II. p. 110-320. 

Ghazi Khan 

Amnabud „ ... 

91 

15 

32 


In the Sarkar of the Reclinan Do4b. II. 
p. 319 where the name should he 
Ainnd not Uminabad. The text has 
X'ssM for cjfarV 

Sudharah ,, 

... 

... 



Vol. II. p. 321. 

Dofhnah ? n ... 

... 

... 


■v„> 

Var. Dalfiah. Difhah. 

Blierab „ ... 

... 



«V«" 

Vol. II. p. 322. 

Khnsbib ,, ... 

84 

*20 

33 

20 

Bo. 323. 

Hazarah 


... 



Do. 322. 

Chandniwafc 

Atak, Benares,, founded 
by His Majesty. 


... 



Do. 320. 


€rl;:k'j|a 

— 

. 
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Hard war, Mangluur and 
the fort of Galer P anoi- 





Yol. II. p. 292. 

ent cities 







Gharthawal :• 


94 


2i 

If 

Yol. II p. 292. 

Kairsinah 


9 

3( 

2S 

1£ 

Do. 

Jhinihannh 


9Y 

3( 

2£ 

If 

Do. 286. 

Baglirah, near Muzaffar- 
hagar 

8e 

3C 

2£ 

3C 

Do. 291, where it is spelt 

Baghrd. 

Chahat >■> 


9C 


Si 


Yol. II. p. 296. 

Bangash »• 


87 


.88 

is 

I find no other name but the Turnan of 
Bangash which is scarcely applicable 
here. 

Doralah » 




... 

..... 

Yol. II. p. 296. 

NaMaur „ 






Do. 29 L. 

Kethal » 


93 

8C 

29 

59 

Do. 296. 

Rohtak » 


98 

5C 

.29 

... 

Do. 287. 

Jhajhar 


94 


28 

15 

Yol. II. p. 286. 

Mabim 


93 

20 

28 

58 

Do. 243. 

Haibatpur 






Do. 318. 

Pdrbi, in the Punjab 


92 


31 

,20 

So in the text, but Gladwin omits this 
name and to Haibat adds Pati which 
is its proper designation. I believe the 
MS. of the text corrupt here and for 
Ptirbi should be read Pati and prefixed 
to the name above it The form of the 
entry adds to the suspicion that it is 
an error. ;■ 

Khizrabad „ 


94 

15 

30 

20 

The text is in error in the degree of Lon. 
v. Yol. II. 296. 

S'adhurah. , ,, 


94 

20 

30 

25 

Do. Do. 

Safidan „ 


98 

i5 

29 

25 

Do. 287, where it is written Safi- 

■ : dun. 

Jind „ 


. 93 

25 

29 

15 


Kiirnnl „ 


95; 

. :■ 4 

29 

15 


Hansi Hi?ar „ 


112 

15 

22 

45 

Do. pp, 294-295. 

Raharanpur „ 


. 94 

15 

30 


Deoband h 


. ' 94 

. 47 

29 

15 


Ambalab s, 

... 

98 

55 

29 

25 


Bhtimah „ 



" 


... 

Do. 291, where it is written 

Bhdnab. 

Hatndwar . „ 




... 

... 

Do. 104. 

Sain pat ; here the refer- 

”89 

So 

29 

... 

I do not find this name ? 

Cnee to India ceases 







■ Sanjar ? 

of 





Var. Janljnh. The only approach to this 
name in A bn If. is the ancient San,, 
garius, the present Sakaria which flows 
into the Black sea, E. of Constanti- 
nople, called also the river of Angora 
from its passing near that town; 54° 
Lon. and 41°. Lat. in the Resm n’l 
Mam dr. Abnlf. II. 64. 

Aghmat, extreme W. 
Mauritania 





Lon. 11° 30' Lat. 28° 50' N of the Daren 
Mts. and the capital of the country 
before Morocco and S. E. of it. Abulf. 
II. I. 188. Between it and Morocco 
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the distance was three fasahk, and 14 
marches thence into Miknesga, 182. 
Tar. Tadela. already mentioned. 

Tar. Rukalij var. Davah mentioned 


. On the W. bank of the Nile in the Usjwt 
territory, abonndiug in the poppy- 
plant, 24 miles from tTsyui anti Ikh- 
nu'm Ahnlf. Remand considered the: 
name pronounced by the Arabs Aba 
Tig. to be probably a corruption ■ of 
AnodriKTi, pointing to a Greek origin. 

The 4 in min. of Lat. omitted in text ; 
marked Eshmoom in K. J. It is in the 
dual form of an Arabic noun, meaning 
the two UshmunB, so named, Reimrad 
supposes, from its greater importance, 
there being other towns similarly de- 
signated. It was the ancient Hermo- 
polis Magna and there aro still some 
striking remains of its former magni- 
ficence. The principal deities worship- 
ped were Typhdu and Thofch. The 
former represented by a hippopotamus 
on which sat a hawk fighting with a 
serpent. Thofch, the Greek Hermes, the 
Ibis-headed god, was with his accom- 
panying emblem the Ibis and Oyno- 
cephnlug or ape, the most conspicuous 
among the scnlptnres on the great 
portico of the temple. This portico was 
a work of Pharaonic times, v. Geog. 
Diet. Smith. 

45 Min. of Lat. in text 5' for 45', called also 
Munyat u’l Khusaib. but in K. J. as 
Miniet Ebn Kbaseeb. Yakut however 
carefully points its orthography. 

... Cabes in the Gnlf of that name. In 
Ptolemy Tarcdfonj or Kdmj in the Regio 
Syrtioa. Pliny describes the sur- 
rounding country as very fertile bat 
the harbour bad. .In its neighbour- 
hood were warm mineral springs the 
Aqnte Tacapitanoe, now El Hammab 
el Eh aba v. Geog. Diet. Smith. 

40 N. of Monaster, and direct S. of Tunis. 
It was from here that the Moslem fleet 
set sail for the expedition against Sicily. 
Abulf. II- 199. 

50 40' Lon. omitted in text. In K. J. Sfakus, 
and pronounced Sfaks. Rein. II. 200. 


Ushmdnain 


Munyah 


3£abis, : Africa 


Susah, coast of Africa 


n 
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Ghadamis, in the Jarid 
country 

49 

10 


10 

Or Ghudamis, on the borders of the Tri- 
poli and Algerian territory to the 
extreme south, Yakut describes the 
process of tanning here as incompara- 
ble, skins becoming as soft as silk. 
The Beled el Jarid in K. J is marked 
considerably above Ghudamis W. of the 
Shott Kabir. 

Nkbulus, of Jordan ... 

67 

30 

32 

10 

Nabulns in Samaria, the ancient Nea- 
polis supposed to be identical with 
Sichem of the Old Test. Traditions of 
Jacob’s well and Joseph’s tomb still 
survive and its connection with the 
adjacent sacred Mount of Gerizim and 
identification as the city of Samaria 
where Philip preached, distinguish its 
remarkable history. See Smith’s Geog. 
Diet. 

Salt, of Jordan 

63 

10 

32 

3 

Text has Lon. 68° for 63°. Es Salt or 
Ramotli Gilead, but in the Geog. Diet, 
the site is said to be uncertain. Eu- 
sebius describes it as 15 miles W. of 
Philadelphia. Ibid. 

Azra&fc, (the two Azras) of 
Damascus 





The name is incorrectly spelt and should 
be There are two villages of 

the name in the Ghutah of Damascus, 
both marked in K. J. 

Sarkhad Do. ... 

70 

20 

32 

IS 

A fortified town and tract near the 
Hauran country, according to Yakut. 
In K. J. Sulkhad or Salcah. _ 

Half 





A note in the text considers this an error 
for Hill ah already mentioned. 

J^udisiyyah, In Irak ... 

79 

25 

21 

45 

Misprint, in min. of Lat. of 5 for 45', 
Oadesia with Hirah and Khawarnak, 
says Abulf., are all three on the borders 
of the desert on the W. and Irak on the 
E. This famous field determined the 
fate of Persia under the Caliphate of 
Omar. 

Sar§ar 

79 

55 

33 

20 

Text ; misprint of deg. of Lon. Between 
Baghdad and ICufah and at 3 parasangs 
from Baghdad. There are two, an 
Upper and a Lower. Abulf. II. II. 75. 

Hi rah ■ . „ ■■ .■ ... j 

79 

27 

31 

30 

The text has Khfrah for Hirah and a 
misprint of the min. of Lon. The mis- 
prints or errors in Lat. and Lon., the 
deg and min. of which are expressed in 
the notation of Arabic letters, are two 
frequent for further notice. They are 
as often inexact as correct. Hirah is 
one parasang from (III) Kufah It 
was the residence of the kings of Hlr&h 
of which one Mundhir-b. Imri T Kuis 
became a Christian and adorned his 
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capital with fine churches. Abnlf. but 
Caussin de Perceval (Essai. sur 1* 
Hist. Arab.) doubts his Christianity, 
his persecution and protection of his 
Christian subjects alternating according 
to his caprice, II . 79. 

In Arabic Fasa, and now so-called. The 
relative noun in Arabic is Fasawi, in 
Persian Basasiri which cognomen was 
given to Abn’l Harith Arslan the Turk 
whose master was of Basa. Abulf. The 
short lived success of A1 Basasiri who 
captured Baghdad for the Patimite 
Caliph, A1 Musfiansir, from A1 Kaira 
bi’amrillahi, is briefly recounted by 
Weil Gesch. der. Cal. pp. 93, 102 ; see 
also my Hist, of the Caliphs, p. 437, 
and his life in Ibn Khali. 

In Abulf. this is in the 4th Climate, a 
small town at the foot of Mb. Maridin 
in Mosopotania. There is another of 
the name in the mountains of Tabaris- 
tan. Abulf. 

This has already been mentioned. 

Between Wasit and Ahwdz. Abulf. 

Seven parasangs between Kurkub and 
Tib and ten between it and S'ds. Abnlf. 

Jobha in Abulf and Jnbbah in Yak (it. 
There are several of this name given by 
Y abut ; a cluster of villages between 
Damascus and Baalbak : a village ini 
Nahrwan ; a village in the KburasSti 
diet, and also a place in Egypt the 
birth-place or home of the grammarian 
Sibawaih. Jubbi is the relative adjec- 
tive and not the name. 

Lon. illegible in text. This in Abulf. is 
Khankou or properly Khanfou, a port 
of China on the river. According to 
Guyard, Khansa is Hang-tcheon-fou, 
the Kinsay of Marco polo. II. II. 122, 
visited by Ibn Batutah II . 284. 

Now Salee or Sla, in K. J. on the W. 
coast. 

In Yakdt Sumairam, a town half-way 
between Isfahan and Shiraz. 

Already preceded. 


Ghaznah 

Tib, in Khdzisfcan 
Ijiurljiib in Alnvaz, said by 
some to be in Irak 
Jubbi, Khuzistdn ... 


Khansa, China 


Said, Mauritania , 

Samairam, near Isfahan, 


Bam 

Balnan ? 


rhe text suggests (^) Palermo, which 
seems plausible as the simple omission 
of the dot over the j would effect the 

change, but the name is in strange 
company and Abulf eda places it in the 
4th Climate. __ 


Longi- 
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M. 

D. 
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Baida, Fare ... 

.83 

16 

30 

: 

■ ; 

According to Yakut a well-known city 
called Dar Safed the white city, Arabic- 
ised into Baida, the white, on account 
of its citadel which was seen at a long 
distance ; Istakhri describes it, as the 
largest town of the district of Istakhar 
and called the white. Its Persian name 
was Nasaik 5 it was nearly as large 
as Istakhar and was 8 farsakhs from 
Shiraz. 

Jansen or Jusain ? 

Kin.Mh P 






Jor, in Fars ... 





Lon. 78° 30'. Lat. 31° according to Yakut 
who places it at 20 farsakh from Shiraz, 
pronounced by the Persians Gor. It is 
said that Malik Addu’d Daulah-b. 
Buwaih used to make frequent excur- 
sions of pleasure to it and the people 
used to say that he had gone to * Gor ’ 
t. e., the grave. The ominous sound in- 
duced him to change the name to Firozii 
bdd. The original city is ascribed to 
Ardeshir-b.-Babak, who gave it the 
name of Ardeshir Khurrah. Yakut’s 
notice of this town is interesting. 

Damiu iin, in Kirman ... 





The name of a large town in Kirman 
with mines of iron, copper, gold, silver, 
sal ammoniac and ratty in a mountain 
in the vicinity. This mountain is called 
Dumbawand, lofty and volcanic. It con- 
tains a huge cave in which is heard the 
sound of rushing waters. When the 
vapourous smoke is thick around its 
sides, the people of the town assem- 
ble to obtain the sal ammoniac whioh 
is deposited, of which is taken by the 
Sultan and the rest divided amongst 
the people pro raid Yakut from Ibn u’l 
Fakih. This must not he confounded 
with the mountain of Dumbawand 
on the frontiers of Enyy of which 
marvellous legends are recorded by 
Yiijiut. .. 

S.ibkah ... 





I do not trace this name. 

Sal&bab : ■■::■■■■ ... 






Ain u’sli Shams, Egypt ... 




i 

Lon. in Abulf. varying according to 
different authors between 63°, 30' and 
61°, 50' and Lat. between 29°, 30' and 
30°, 20' ; said to be the residence of Pha- 
roah, of whioh some ruins still remain, 
among them the needlo of Pharoah, 
at half a day’s journey from Cairo. 
Abnlf. II. 167. This is the famous 
Heliopolis, with the Semitic names of 
Beth Shemesh and On (Gen. xli. 45. 


lit! 



Names, 
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Notes. 


Kadwal P 
K afar tab 


Najdah P 
Kawarah ? 
Marbut 


Daha P 

Daskarah, in Irak 


Murjan ? 


Ezech. xxx. 17.) which may dispense 
with a description. The two needles 
of Pharonh were seen and described 
by Abdu’l Latif in his monograph on 
Egypt. Edit. Joseph White, p. 60. 

Said by Yakut to have been a small 
village near Aleppo with which a gross 
legend is connected but the position is 
obscure. 

Atwfil, Long. 61°, 30' Lat. 34°, 43', placed 
by Abulf. in the 4th Climate. Fakufc 
locates if in the desert between Aleppo 
and Mamthj there are no walls and it 
is dependent on rain water. 

Atwal Lon. 6(i°, So', Lat. 37°, in the 4th 
Climate in the JCiyar Riibigh. Yfikufc 
places it at 5 farsakh from Lara in 
Mesopotamia. Also the name of a 
village in Palestine. 


Mentioned by Y&kut as one of the vil- 
lages of Alexandria without further 
particulars. 

... ... The text suggests Dahna. 

81 8 38 40 In the environs of Baghdad or according 

to another account, a large village in 
its dependency on the road bo Khura- 
san and called Darkarat n'l Malik; 
contains marvellous ancient ruins. 
Abulf. Yfiktxt gives two of the name, 
one a large village W. of Baghdad, and 
another on the road to Khurasan near 
Shahrabad and called Darkarat u’l 
Malik, on account of t he frecpient resi- 
dence there of Uarmuz son of Sapor, son 
of Ardeshir, son of Babek. Two others 
are also mentioned by Yakut one, op- 
posite Jabbml, between Nuamaniy ah tod 
Wiisit and a fourth in Khuzisfcan. 

(53 20 30 20 Memphis. The text has Minf. Yakut 

points the word Manf which is doubt- 
less correct, the Noph of the Old Testa- 
ment. Its antiquity is unquestionable, 
but Yakut’s authority, an undistin- 
guished Abdu’r RahmAn, makes it the 
first city peopled after the flood. Its 
first settlers were Baisar, son of Ham, 
son of Noah with his family 30 in 
number, and their colony called Mfifah 
from a Coptio word signifying 30, and 
burned by the Arabs into Muuf. 
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Ndsarah, Palestine 
Maghrarah or Maghra- 
wah ? 





Nazareth. 


The Fourth Climate. 


Tahjah, a dependency of 

18 


36 

... 

Tangier. 

Fez, on the Atlantic 
Kasr i Abdu’l Karim, 
Mauritania 






18 

30 

S'/ 

40 

A town 4 marches from Ceuta, N.-W. 
of Miknessa, built on the river Luccos. 
The chief town of the province was 
formerly Al Basra, but on its destruc- 
tion, the castle of Abdu’l Karim took 
the rank of the capital and was known 
as the castle of Ketama. Abulf. 
Reinand observes in a note that Abdu’l 
Karim is a branch of the Berber tribe of 
Ketama and this castle was also sur- 
named Allcasr al Kabir. This name is 
retained in K. Johnst. as applying to 
the modern town Lxor. 

Kurtnbah, capital of Anda- 

18 

30 

85 

... 

Cordova. 

lnsia 






Ishbiliyyah, Andalusia ... 

18 

50 

36 

50 

Seville. 

Babtah, Mauritania 

19 

16 

35 

30 

Ceuta, anciently Lepta. The deg. and 
min. of Lon. are inaccurate in the text 
and seem generally to have been en- 
tered without discrimination or care 
and impossible localities assigned. 

Algeciras. The epithet of the ‘ isle’ was 
given to it, says Ibn Sayd, from an 
island in the vicinity. It is now joined 
to the continent. The epithet of “ the 
island ” is also given to Mesopotamia 
and the difference by which the rela- 
tive adjectives of these localities is 
distinguished is, that the former is 
Aljaziri, the latter Aljaziri. Abulf. 
II. 347. 

Jazirat al Khadhra, (the 
Green Isle) Andalusia 

19 

15 

35 

: so 

K ■■ : .] 
j 

Marida, Spain ... 

28 

15 

38 

15 

Merida, the ancient Augusta Emerita, 
built by Publius Carisius legate of 
Augustus in B. O. 23, who colonised it 
with the veterans of the 5th and 10th 
legions whose term of service had ex- 
pired (emeriti) at the close of the Can- 
tabrian War. It became the capital of 
Lusitania and one of the greatest cities 
in Spain. Geog. Diet. 

Tulaitnlah Do. ... 

10 

40 

35 

31 

Toledo, the ancient Toletum, (T^Atjtov, 
Ptol.) According to an old Spanish 
tradition it was founded in 640 B. C. 
by Jewish colonists who named it 
Toledoch, i. e., mother of people, Ibid, 

Gharnfifcah » ... 

21 

40 

37 

30 

Granada. 
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Tayyan „ ... 

2] 

1 4( 

) 3t 

60 

Almariyyah ,, 


1 4( 

) 31 

60 

Medinatn’l Faraj „ ... 

21 


8( 

40 

Malai:ah „ ... 

26 


37 

30 

■ y. " 

Manah, var Maltah 




« 

Island of Yfibisah, Medi- 

86 

62 

38 

30 ] 

terranean 





Island of Mayur^ah, Medi- 

34 

7 

38 

80 ] 

terranean 





Bunah, Africa 

28 

... 

28 

50 1 

Island of Sardaniyah, 

41 


88 


Africa, Mediterranean. 
Dapital of the Island of 





46 


38 

10 I 

Sicily 




Balraghdamis, Mediter- 

49 

10 

39 

10 I 

ranean 





Island of Shamus, Medi- 

52 

40 

38 

10 s 

terranean 





„ Ikritish „ 

55 


36 

40 C 

„ Ijuibrns „ / .. 

62 

16 

$4 

C 

„ Rudis „ ... 

61 

40 

36 

... I 

„ Hamariya „ ... 

64 

15 

38 

35 I 

„ Sakliyah „ ... 

65 

: 

36 

... S 


Jsien. 

Almeria. 

Now Guadalajara, Wada’l Hajfaah the 
river of stones, Amiris lapidum of Bo- 
rtericns Tolefcauns. Gayangos. Maliom. 
Dyn in Spain, I. 3 >9. The name in the 
text signifies the ‘city of the opening 
or gap which Remand supposes to 
convey the meaning of frontier city. 
This meaning of jyi as equivalent to 
J* is borne out by Belazuri v. Gilde* 
meister. Do Reb. Indicia, p. 37. 
Malaga, the ancient Malaca of which 
A vienus says. 

Malachasqueflnmen, urbe cum cognomina. 
Menace priore quae vocata est seculo. 
Orse Mar. 426-7. 

n the second line he is in error as 
Msenaca is the modern Almunecar, in 
Arabic Munakkab. 

3-lad win has here Malta, with the degrees 
of Lon. and Lat. which are absent from 
the text j perhaps a tnisscript for 
Minorca ), 


Majorca, 


Balearis Major, 


’he modern Bona on the coast of Oonstan- : 
tme prov. in the vicinity of the ancient 
Hippo Begins. 


T a UUB nearest approach 

to^the name in Abnlf. bnt the Lat. is 
67 and Remaud considers the country 
between the Oder and Dnieper to be 
meant, but the text mentions it in the 
Mediterranean, 


T- ~ tusewnere with a 

different deg. long, i, e., 44°. 
suspect this to be Morea ; in Abnlf. 
Lamoreya but the location does hot 
correspond as to Lat. and Lon. 

•1 ^hns in the text but according to 

Ydkut, the Orthography is SikilKyyah. 


7.6 
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Atheniyah, the city of 
philosophers, Greece 
J arun 


An old castle in rnins opposite Constanti- 
nople. Reinaud gives its Lon, 50° and 
Lat. 45° and writes the name Aljeroun, 
suggesting a better reading, Aljedoun, 
by which Chalcedon would be implied, 
II. 39, Guvard doubts whether the Ara- 
bic article before Jarun is admissible 
(II II, 142; and his objection is well 
founded. 


Tarsus 

Bayrut, Asia Minor 
A yas, Armenia 
Adanah Do. 
Masisah Do. 

Bars Birt Do. 


40 In the Gulf of Iskanderun. 

50 

45 The ancient Mopsuestia. 

One march N of Sis between little 
Armenia and Carmania. A strong 
citadel on a hill commanding the 
'country.' 

... Tripoli. - 

43 The ancient Pagrse near the Syrian 
gates on the Syrian side of the Pass. 
Through these gates the t S>v ’Aatrvpiuv 
irfaai of Arrian, Alexander passed and 
reorossed turning back to meet Darius 
atlssus. Arr. I. VI. VIII. 

10 Alexandretta or Iskanderun. 

15 Lafcakia. 

20 Hems. 

30 Two strong fortresses within a bow shot 
of each other, half way between Anti- 
och and Famyah. The former name 
occurs in K. J. supposed to have been 
Seleuoia ad Belum. 

The anoient Soleucia. 

Properly Malntyah, according to Yakut 
and is in Asia Minor not Syria proper. 

50 A corruption of Kaitrdpe ta (ituveis) or 
Csesarea Phillipi. In his remarks on 
Hamath, Shaizar is said by Abulf. to be 
remarkable for .tho number of its 
norias. 

40 Autioch. 


Atrabolos. Syria 
Baghras 


Bab Silfftndaruuah 

Ladhakiyyali 

Him? 

Shughr Bakas 


Snwaidiyyah 

Malitiyyah 


Shaizar 


A ntakiah, on the Roman 
frontier 

Sarmm, dependency of 
Aleppo : 

I^innasrhi ••• 

Halab, one of the chief 
cities of Syria 
Sumaisat, ^ Syria ... 

Hisn Man?ur Do. ... 


50 One march south of Aleppo between it 
and Maarrah. 

30 

8 Aleppo. 


30 Anciently Samosata. 

.. Hear Sumais&t, named from Man?ur-b.- 
Jaunah-b. al Harith al Aamiri to whom 
was intrusted its construction under 
Marwan, the Ass. 
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Sartij „ 

72 

40 

36 

3 

In Mesopotamia, now in ruins, in the 
environs of Harr an : it is marked in 
K. J. 

Mambij 

72 

50 

36 

30 

Hierapolis, a name given by Seleneus 
Nicator in substitution of Bantbyco 
{ fiufifiiicir)) as it was called by the 
natives, being the chief seat of the 
worship of the Syrian goddess Astarte. 
It is the Mabog of Piimy. See its hist, 
in Smith’s Geog. Diet. 

Rakkah, Diyar Mudar ... 

73 

■■■I 

: 


36 


After the great inundation of Aram, 
famous in Arabian history, which is 
assigned to a period shortly after the 
death of Alexander the Great, eight 
tribes were forced to abandon their 
homes, from some of which arose the 
kingdoms of Ghassan and Hira. About 
this time also occurred the migration 
of colonies led by into Mesopotamia 
by Bakr, Mndhar and Rabiah, the 
eponymous chiefs of the three provinces 
still named after them, Diyar Bakr, 
Diyar Mudhar and Diyar Rabiah. See 
Sale. Prel. Dis. 7. 

Ha r ran „ 

73 

'.j 

37 

40 

Anciently Carrhae, the Haran or Charran 
of Genesis; xi. 31. xxiv. 10. v. Geog. 
Diet. 

HJalikala, Armenia ... 

73 

45 

38 


In the text 8. for 88. Lat, and Lon. 5' 

1 for 45 / . In Diy4r Bakr; Guyard (II. 
II. 54) says that it also bears the name 
of Arzan, not to be confounded with 
Arzan n’r Rum or Erzeroum. 

Marti in, Diyar Rabiah ... 

74 


37 

50 


Mayya Farilpn Diyar Bakr 

74 

15 

38 


The capital of Diyar Bakr, Here is the 
tomb of Saifu’ddoulah-b.-Hamdan. 

Hattakh „ ... 

74 

30 

37 

45 

Close to Mayya Farikin. Yakut 

Karkisiya „ Mndhar 

74 

40 

36 


The ancient Circesimn, situated on the 
Euphrates and Khabur, near Rakkah. 
Marked in K. J. 

Jazirah, Ibn Omar, Meso- 
patamia 

75 

30 

37 

30 

Marked in K. J. 

Namibia, Diyar Rabiah . 

75 

!VV;>' 

! 20 

37 

40 

The capital of Diyar Rabiah. Its roses 
r have the peculiarity of being white, 
no red roses are found there. Ibn 
Batntah quotes Abu Nawas in praise of 
it and is himself of his opinion. An- 
other poet finds the place sickly and 
quotes the pallor of its roses in proof. 
Vol. II. 141, Travels. 

Maldsin, Mesopotamia ... 

75 

32 

35 


On the Khabur, 7 parasangs from Kar- 
kisiyah and 22 to Sinjar. Abnlf. 

Sinjar, Diyar Rabiah ... 
Maarrat u 5 n Nuarnan, Syria 

76 


36 


71 

44 

35 


The name is from Nuaman-b.-Bashir a 
companion of Muhammad, who died 
while his father was Governor of 
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Irbil, a large city with a 

69 

30 

30 

8 

Emesa and was here buried. It had 
been previously named Dhat u’l Kasur, 
“ possessing palaces,” and it is also said 
that Nnamanisthename of a mountain 
overlooking it. Ibn Batutah, I. 144. 

Arbila, now Erbil, Yakut gives the Lon. 

strong fortress, a depen- 
dency of Mausil 

Aanah, Mesopotamia ... 

76 

30 

34 


69°, 30' Lat. 35° 30', describes it as a 
large city with a strong fortress two 
days’ march from Mausil of which it is 
a dependency. This name must be pro- 
nounced Irbil and not Arbil which he 
says is not admissible. 

Madinah i Balad, Diyar 

76 

40 

37 

30 

A small town on the W. of the Tigris, 6 

Rabiah 

Mausil, Mesopotamia 

76 


36 

60 

parasangs from Mausil, Abulf. It is 
commonly written Balad, simply. 

Mosal in the maps. 

Arjish, Armenia 

76 


38 

30 

A fortress situated on the N. of the Lake 

Hadithah, on the 

77 

20 

38 

35 

of Yan identified with the anoient 
Arsene. 

There are two of the name. (New 

Euphrates 

Amid, Diy£r Bakr ... 

77 

20 

36 

12 

Town) one in Mesopotamia below 
Aanah and another of Muasil. The 
former is here meant. (It is marked 
in K, J.) The latter follows. 

The present town of Diyar Bakr. 

Hadithah, on the Tigris 
Naushahr, Irak 

77 

20 

86 

16 

71 

30 

36 

35 

This is a Persian name, synonymous with 

Tikrit, Mesopotamia ... 

71 

■ 26 

34 

30 

Hadithah. (Yillenenve) but I do not 
trace it in Abulf. or Yakut. 

Samarri, Irak 

79 


84 


Originally Surraman raa, viz., “ rejoiceth 
j him that seeth it,” built by the Caliph 
A1 Muatasim-h’ ill&hi in 218. A. EL, 
(A. D. 833) see my Hist, of the Caliphs 
for its origin, 330. 

Situated on the extreme W. of Azarbi- 

Salmas, Azarbijan ... 

72 


37 

40 

Khowayy, Azarbijan 

79 

42 

37 

40 

jan at 7 parasangs from Khowayy. 
Abulf. 

12 parasangs N.-W. of Maraud } 21 miles 

Urmxyyah Do. ... 

29 

45 

37 


from Salmas. 

Or Urmiyah, on the borders of the lake 

Irbil, capital of Shahra- 

78 


39 

20 

of the same name. 

The district or hill country called by the 

zur 





geographers Jabal, is part of Persian 
Irak, and according to Ibn Haulcal is 
its distinguishing feature. The inhabi- 
tants are all Kurds, fcihahrazviz accord- 
ing to Yakut is a large town in the 
mountains between Irbil and Hamadan, 
the chief of a cluster of towns and 
villages comprised under the same 
name. (See also Ibn Khalddn,De Slane 
I, 145.) This is certainly the same 
town as the Irbil mentioned a little 
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Maraud, Azarbijan 

80 

43 

37 

50 

above, viz., Arbela, which has been 
inadvertently entered twice. I account 
for the difference in Lon. between the 
two by Abul Fazl’s confusing the first 
meridians, taking the Fortunate Isles 
in one instance and the W. coast of 
Africa in the other. Abulf. gives Lon. 
69°, 50' Lat. 36°, 20' which is approxi- 
mately that of Abul Fazl’s first men- 
tioned Irbil. 

N. E. of Tabriz, the ancient Maranda. 

8kahrazur, one of the 

80 

20 

35 

30 

The town was named after Zur-h.-Zohak 

towns of the Jabal 
Ardabll, Azarbijan ... 

80 

30 

88 


[ who founded it. Yakut. 

Yakut visited it in A. H. 617 (A. D. 

Aujan, Azarbijdn 

81 

30 

. 

37 

20 

1220) and remarks the extraordinary 
fact, that notwithstanding its good air 

and many streams, not a fruit tree was 
to be seen in or near it in the plain on 
which it stands. Fruit has to be brought 
from a day’s journey the other side of 
the hills and no frnit tree will thrive 
there. According to the Kanun the 
Lon. is 73° 50', and the Atwdl 72° 30', 
and both make the Lat. 38°. 

A small town of little importance, and 

Nakhchuwdn, in Arr&a ... 

81 

' 45 

37 

49 

little noticed by Abulf, In the Diet, 
de la Perse it is said to have received 
from GhazanKh&n the name of the city 
of rsl&m. 

Ytkut permits two spellings of this name 

Ka?r-Slnrin, Azarbijan ... 

81 

60 

36 

40 

andf (iijysA*. Anciently Nax- 

nana on the N. bank of Araxes. In Ar- 
menian tradition it is connected with 
the first habitation of Noah and his 
landing from the ark. Geog. Diet. 

Near Kirnnsm, between Hamadan and 

Saimarah, in the Jabal 

81 

50 

34 

40 

Hnlwan on in Baghdad road. It was 
named after the beautiful Shinn wife 
or mistress of Khusrau Parwiz. The 
legend of its building is told by Yakut 
who says that this monarch was famed 
for three incomparable treasures, his 
horse Shabdiz, his mistress Shirm and 
his minstrel Balahbad. 

See under Shahrazur for Jabal, 

district 

Mardghah, Azarbijan 

82 


37 

20 

The name of this town was originally 


= .. 



Afraz Haroz. The army of Marwan, 
Governor of Armenia and Azarbijdu 

1 it|giiiii 

- 

, < . 



under Hisham the Umayyad Oaliph 
here encamped in one of his expedi- 
tions. The stable litter of the cavalry 
and beasts of harden covered the plain 
and the animals constantly rolling 
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Tabriz, A'zarbljAn 

82 


37 

. - J 

themselves about in it (tamarrngh, 

, it received the name of the 

“village of Maraghah ” and subse- 
quently Maraghah only, (Yakut.) Its 
chief lame is derived from its connec- 
tion with the famous astronomer Na- 
siru’ddin Tusi to whom this town was 
assigned by Hulaku for his observations, 
and Abulfeda notices a hill outside the 
city where Nasiru’ddin used to observe 
the stars. 

Tauria, the seat of the royal residence 

Ardabfl, AzarbijAn 

82 

25 

37 

20 

of the Tartar dynasty of Hulaga till its 
transfer to Sultaniyyah the new capi- 
tal founded by Khudabandah. Abulf. 
See its history in D Herbelot. 

A note to the text says that this name 

MayAnah, AzarbijAn 

1 

82 

80 

37 


occurs twice in every MS. and that 
here Dabil in Armenia is probably 
meant. Abulfeda gives the Lon. 72° 
40', Lat. 38° (Kanun) and Lon. 70° 20', 
Lat. 37° 25' (Atwal) and oallB it the 
capital of Interior Armenia. 

Two days’ march from Maraghah, in K. 

Kirmisin, or Kirman Shah 

83 


34 

30 

J. Miana. 

Kermanshah in K. J. 

in. the Jabal dist. 
Dainawar Do. 

83 


35 


In YAkut Dinawar, N.-W. of Hamadan, 

Hamadan, Mah n’l Ba§rah 

p :V 

83 


36 


near Kirmisin. It is placed by the 
author of the Azlzi at 40 parasangs 
from Mausil, 10 from the source of the 
ZAb. and 40 from Maraghah, 

Hamadan (or dan) with its districts 





formed what was called the Mah of 
Ba§rah, aB Dinawar and its dist. formed 
the Mah of Kfifah, The word MAh 
(gbo) is derived from the same name 

as Media (MAda) according to Lagarde 
and Olshausen (Guyard II. II. p. 163, 
n.) and employed by geographers in 
the sense of province. In the Diet, 
do la Perse, (v. MAh Dinar) the word 
is the Persian ‘Moon’ given to many 
towns and countries on acconnt of its 
influence on their fertility, a deriva- 
tion given by Yakut under MAh Dinar 
and evidently fictitious. Zamakshari 
has a simpler explanation. The people 
of Ba?rah, he says, call a town ‘MAh* 
and they employ Mah u’l Ba?rah, MAh 
u’l ISufah, as they would use K a ? a " 
batu’l Basrah, &c. The grammatical 
niceties of inflection connected with 
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Zanjan, Jabal. dist. ... 

83 


36 

30 

this constraetion are too long to tran- 
scribe (v. &U). Hamadan with 

Nahsawand and JCuinm form the Mab 
u’l Basrah. 

The most northern, of the Jabal villages, 

Mu^an, borders of Arran 

83 


38 


on the borders of Azarbfjan. 

Two marches distant from Derbend ao- 

Sohraward, Jabal disfc. .. 

83 

20 

36 


cording to Ibn tlaiikal, bat Abnlfeda 
states that the town exists no longer 
and the name is applied to a tract of 
country bordering the Caspian, visited 
as winter quarters by Tartar hordes. 
Near Zanjan, a little town inhabited by 

Nuhawand, Mdbu’l Ba?rah, 

83 

15 

34 

20 

Kurds, Abulf, 

According to Yakut, Nahawand or Niha- 

Jabal. dist. 

Bimanshahr, of Hamadan 

84 

30 

37 

30 

wand. Its situation is well known, 
its idle derivation from Noah (Nub 
Awand) may be read in the extract 
from Yakut in the Diet, de la Perse, 

A mere village. Abulf. 

Bnrujird, Do. ... 

84 

30 

36 

20 

18 parasangs from Hamadan on the 

Abhar, Jabal. dist. 

84 

30 

36 

65 

Jabal dist., produces saffron. Abulf. 
The text has incorrectly Ubhar. Ydlcut 

Kautam, Gilin ... 

'■rC! 

84 

40 

37 

20 

i correctly places it between J£azwm 
and Zanjan and Hamadan, the latter 
! forming the apex of the triangle of 
which the base is Kazwm and Zanjan, 
almost equally bisected by Abhar. It 
is said to be called Aubar by the Per- 
sians and a fanciful derivation given 
of Ab. water and ‘har* a millstone, 
which latter signification I do not any 
where find. v. Diet, de la Perse. 

At one day’s march from the sea, said 

Karaj, Jabal. dist. ... ' 

74 

45 

34 


to have been a considerable town, but 
it is not marked in the map. 

The text has erroneously s for » in the 

Sawah, Do. 

85 


36 

15 

Lon. It is a town half way between 
Hamadan and Isfahan — called also 
Karaj -i-Abi Dnlaf, having been founded 
by this general of the Caliph al Ma- 
mun. Abulf. Yakut. 

Situate W. of Kayy, and S. of Tdlakan, 

Kazwm, Do. <■., ... 

85 


36 

30 

and 12 parasangs from Kumm. 

Sultaniyyah, Do. ... 

85 

... 

36 

30 

In Azarbijan. Its ruins are marked on 

- 




K. J. It is immediately south of 
Zanjan, a town founded by Khnda- 
bandah son of Arghun, 12th of the 
Ilkhan dynasty D’Herbelot. art. 

Al Giaptu and Ibn Batfitah. II, 114 
Abulf. places it in the 5th. Climate. 
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M. 

D. 1 

M. 

D. 


Abah or Awah, Jabal. diet, 

85 

10 

34 

40 

In K. J. Avah, at the foot of the Kara- 
ghan Mts. 27 parasangs north-east of 
Hamadan. 

?umm Do. ... 

84 

40 

34 

45 

Kum in K. J. directly S. of Teheran. 
The inhabitants are all Shiahs and 
Yakut amusingly describes the attempt 
of a Sunni Governor to find any one 
named Abu Bakr in the whole town, 

A wretched tatterdemalion was at 
length produced after a long search 
as the only specimen the climate could 
grow of that name. 

JarMdljcan Do. ... 

85 

35 

34 


Between Karaj and Hamadan. There 
is another of the name between Astara- 
bad and Jnrjan. 

Kashan Do. ... 

86 

12 

36 


A smaller town than Kumm and in its 
vicinity Its houses mostly construc- 
ted of mud and' their inhabitants Shiahs. 
Abnlf. 

Natanz Do- ... 

86 

30: 

38 

13 l 

A small town 20 parasangs from Isfa- 
han. Abnlf. 

Dmnbawand Do ... 

86 

20 

35 

: 36 

Demavend in K. J. It marks the frontier 
of Rayy. 

Rayy Do. ... 

86 

20 

35 

53 

The ancient Rhagae. -. 

With Kalar is coupled in the text <^sr 

a corrupt name, perhaps, a misscript for 
Salous from which it is only a march 
distant. Kalar is a town S. E. of 
Lahajan, which is S. E, of Resht. 

Kalar, in Dai lam 

...... 8: 

50 

36 

35 

Khnwar, Jabal diet. ... 

87 

1C 

35 

40 

A dependency of Rayy between that 
town and Simndn. 

Talakau 

85 

45 

36 

30 

Between J£azwm and Abhar, not to be 
confounded with the Tdlak&n of Khu- 
rasan. 

Hausam, Gilan ... 

85 

1( 

> 37 

1C 

) In the Jabal district beyond Taharistan 
and Dailam is all the information in 
Yakut. 

Dailaman (Isfahan) 

... 




Yalfiit describes it as one of the villages 
of Isfahan in the Jnrjdn territory. 

Dasht (Do.) 





A village of the I?fahan district— also 
a small town in the mountains be- 
tween Irbil and Tabriz populated, by 
Kurds. YAkut. 

Lahajan, Gilan ... 

... 


... 


Atwal, Lon. 74° Lat. 36°, 15 '. 

Wimah, town of Dnmba- 
wand. 





Do. „ 77°, 20' „ 36°, 10'. Ktmiin, 
Lon. 76°, 35' Lat. 36°, 20', A' small 
town between Rayy and Taharistan. 
Abnlf. 

Amul, Tabaristan 

... 



■ *** 

Atwal, Lon. 77° 20' Lat. 36°, 35'. Capital 
of Taharistan. 

Bamaghan, Kumis 

■ v. t *’ - •• • 





Atwal, 78° 55' Lat. 36°, 20', The largest 
of the towns in Kdrnis territory ac- 
cording to Ibn Ifaukal called by Yakdt. 
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Simnan, Capital of I£umis 
Biyar, Mazandaran 


... ... Atwal, Lon. 78°. Lat. 36 3 . Kanun Lon, 

79°. Lat. 36°. 

... ... A picturesque town between Baihak 

and Bistam, two days’ march from the 
latter. Diet do la Perse. 

37 ... Also written and more commonly Sari- 
yah, its derivation from “Tra- 

veiling by night” according to Yakut 
but the reason is not evident. It lies 
3 parasangs from the sea and 18 from 
Amul. 

36 10 According to Guyard, properly Baatam 

and vnlgarly Bistam j bnt YA^fit gives 
only the latter orthography. He adds 
that its apples known as Bistami are 
beautiful and ruddy and are sent to Irak. 
It is celebrated also for two character- 
istics and fatal to two disorders which 
have little in common except blindness, 
namely, love and opthalmia. A lover is 
said to have been unknown and a 
draught of its waters is sufficient to still 
the ardour of any unsuspecting visitor. 
Bat romance is not a necessity of 
existence and the continuity of the 
population is not affected. Taken fast- 
ing, for a dvar&des ot6/jm, the bitterness 
of the water is likewise salutary, 
and effectual when used medicinally 
against hemorrhoids. The town de- 
serves to be recommended as an excel- 
lent Spa. 

36 50| 

36 50 Its ruins alone are marked in K. J, 

39 ... On the frontier of KhwArizm ; it is called 
Ribat Furawah, a fort constructed by 
Abdu’llah b. Tahir in the Caliphate of 
Mamdn. Abulf. 

36 15 The chief town of the canton of Baihak 

a position previously held by the town 
of Khusraujird. 

36 55 In the environs of Naieabur half way to 

Jurjan. The name of Mihrjan is said, to 
have been given to it by Khusran Kn- 
bad, father of Nusliirwan, on account 
; of the beauty of its climate and the 
freshness of its air. f Abnlf.) Abu’l Ka- 
: aim. al Baihaki according to Yakut, says 
| that the ancient form of the name was 
j j Isbarain, from isbar, a buckler, and 
j Ain custom, on account of the tradi- 
tional usage of this weapon of defence 
from the time of Isfandiyar. 


Bistam, 3£umis 


Astarabad, Mazandaran... 
Jurjan, Capital of its pro- 
vince. 

Furawah, Khurasan 


Sabzawar 


Isfarain 

rasan 
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Abaskfin, Mazandaran. ... 

89 

65 

37 

10 

The text has Abisgun, I follow the safer 
direction of Yakut ; situated on the 
borders of the Caspian ; 24 para- 
sangs from Jurjan. 

Mazinan, frontier of Khu- 
rasan 

90 

35 

36 


On the extreme frontier of Khurasan 
bordering on Irak. 

Turshiz ■ ... 

90 

15 

35 


The text has turned the Lon. into a 
series of 3 figures and marked the town 
as unknown. A reference to Yakut 
would have shown that Turshish or Tur- 
aithith, celebrated for its savants and 
devotees, is a town and district depen- 
dent on Naisabur. The Persian ortho- 
graphy of the name is correctly repre- 
sented in the text, (v. Diet, de la Perse. 
390. n.) In the Zinat-u’l Majalis, it is 
said that in one of its boroughs called 
Kashmir, is a cypress celebrated for its 
beauty and height and said to have 
been planted by Gushtasp the sage, 
and alluded to by Firdausi in his Shah 
Ndmah, (Mohl. t. IY, p. 364). It was 
uprooted by the order, it is said, of the 
Abbaside Mutawakkil, who was cer- 
tainly capable of the barbarity. 

NaishabGr, one of the chief 
cities of Khurasan 

92 

30 

■ 36 

20 

One figure too many in the Lon. Yakut 
writes Naisabur-vulg. Nashafir. 

Tus, Khurasan 

92 

30 

34i 

20 

Mashhadj it adjoins Nfikdn 

92 

33 

34 

■ ■ 1 

29 

Known as Meshed. It stands on the 
ruins of Naukan and takes its name 
from the Mausoleum (Mashhad) of Ali, 
Bon of Musa ar Kidha, and is too well- 
known for description. 

Tun 

92 

30 

34 

30 

Town of Koliistan near Kain. Diot. de la 
Perse. 

Nulcan, not the Nankin of 
Mashhad 

92 


38 


The Lon. of both this and the preceding 
are misprinted in the text, this must 
be the Nukan in the environs of Naisa- 
' bur. 

|£am, Khurasan ... 

93 

20 

37 

30 

The capital of Kohistau , Kayn in K. J. 

Zuzan, Kohistau ... 

93 

30 

35 

20 

Between Herdt and Naisabur. 

Buzjan, Khurisau 

94 

' 

36 


A small town 4 marches from NaisA- 
bfir.. ■ . ■ ■ 

Marw, Shabjahan, Do. ... 

94 

20 

, 

37 

1 

40 

I refer the reader to the Diet, de la 
Perse for the lengthy extract from 
Yakut of this celebrated town, destined 
perhaps to become more celebrated 
under another Tartar invasion more 
permanent than those that preceded 
it. Its fevers, dysenteries, guinea- 
worm and its horseflies detract from its 
convenience as a residence. Yakut had 
it not been for the devastations of the 
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Herat, Khurasan 

94 

20 

34 

30 

Tartar, wonld willingly have spent his 
days there. 

Sarakhs Do. 

94 

30 

37 

8 

In the text read 8, for 3, min. of Lafc. 

Badaghis Do. ... 

94 

30 

34 

20 

Yakut writes it with i which I follow; 

Marw ar Hud, known as 

94 


36 

30 

a dependency of Herat, the chief town 
or towns of the canton being Bamnn 
t and Baun y*lobj ^ that adjoin 
each other. 

The word ^y> signifies a white flint that 

Mnrghab 

Malm, of Herat 

94 

80 

34 

35 

gives fire, and rud is a stream, (the 
Murghah). The town is 4 days’ march 
(Abulf. says five) from its more cele- 
brated namesake. The relative adjec- 
tive of this name is Marwarddi, and 
that of the other is Marwazi, to dis- 
tinguish them. 

Name of a cluster of villages at 2 para- 

Bnshang 

95 

40 

36 

3 

sangs from Herat, and called at Herat, 
Malan. Yalput, 

Bnshanj in Yakfxt, a picturesque town, 

Baghshur, Khnras in . . 

1 96 

25 

36 


10 parasangs from Herat, According 
to the Diet, de la Perse, the Persian 
name is Fushanj deriving itB origin 
from the son of Afrfeiab. 

A small town between Herat and Marw 

Harmain, Marw Shah- 

• ' 97 

25 

36 

55 

ar Rud. YCkdt passed by this in 
A, H. 616 and it was then nearly in 
ruins. The name of Bagb is also given 
to this town and the relative adjective 
Baghawi formed from it, not quite 
according to grammatical rule. Yakut. 

Situated on the Marw river, formerly 
called Barkadlr, but changed to Kari- 
nain, (dual of Karin, the two neigh- 
bours) because it was joined to Marwar 
Rud from which it is 4 marches, dis- 
tant. 

A small locality two marches from Marw 

jahan 

Dandankan Do. ... 

97 

30 

37 


Sharmakan ... 

104 


36 

41 

in the Sarakhs direction. Its cotton is 
said to be of excellent quality and it 
produces silk. 

. By the Persians called Jarmakan, a small 

Talakan, Khurasan ... 

96 


36 

i 36 

town in the Isfarain disb. four marches 
from Naisabur, in. the Khurasan hills. 

) Not to be confounded with the Talakdn 

’"Tu a i., «. ’ U 





between J£kzwin and Abhar in the 
Jabal Dist. This one is said by Yakub 
to lie between Balkh and Marw ar Rud, 
at three days’ march from the latter. 






It is not marked in the maps. Another 
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Nanes. 


Talakan is in Badakshan near Kunduz 
below the spurs of the Hindu Kush. 

45 The test omits the tens in the min. of 
Lon. but similar errors are almost too 
numerous to notice, laryab is a well- 
known town of Jarjan, 6 marches from 
Balkh, 3 from Shubrukan and 3 from 
Talakan. Zahxr Faryabi was from this 
town. 


Balkh, capital of Khnra- 1011 40 36 41 


Bamian, Zabulistan 
Halaward 


30 A town of Khnttal, a province of Khu- 
rasan in Transoxiana of which the 
chief towns are this and Lawakand. 
Khnttal is comprised between the 
Waksh and Badakhshan rivers. 

40 This is placed by Abulf. in the 7th Cli- 
mate. A frontier town of Turkestan 
across the Jaxartes, ■ near Kashgar, 
(Abulf.) in whose time it was in the 
hands of the Tartars. De Guignes, 
speaks of Malikshah, son of Alp Ars- 
lan, in 1089, as taking Samarkand and 
passing on to Onzkend, compelling the 
king of Kashghar to read the Khntbah 
and mint the coin in his name and 
forcing tribute from the princes of 
Taraz, Balasgoun and Isfrjab. 

... A small locality in Tukharistan wedged 
in in between Balkh and Baghlan in the 
defiles, inhabited by a branch of the 
Bani Tamim. It is 2 marches from 
Balkh to Khulm and 5 on to Anderabah 
by Siminj&n. YakAt. 

45 A pleasant spot full of orchards, Abulf. 
the town and district are marked, in 
the survey map, across the Oxus directly 
N. of Khulm. 

The capital of Tukharistan according to 
Abulf. which was anciently the king- 
1 dom of the Ephtkalites (Hayaljilab) 
4 parasangs from Taikan. 

50 Pronounced Jaghanyan in Persian; the 
name of the town is extended to the 
s country about, it, larger than Tirmid 
but not so rich or populous. Abulf. 

25 In the environs of Balkh. It is sepa- 
rated by a distance of 7 parasangs. from 
Khnttal. Abulf. 

... Between Ghaznah and Balkh, the road 
by which caravans enter Kabul. Ad- 
jacent: is the montain of Panjhir with 
its mines of silver. 


Balasaghun 


Simitijan, Tukharistan 


l£ubadi&n, territory 
Balkh ' . . 


Walwalij, in Tukharistan M2 2( 


§aghanyan, Transoxiana 102; 40 


Taiwan, Tukharistan 


Badaksh&n 
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Kabul 

Banjhfr, Kabulistan 

Lamghan „ 
Karwez, Badakshan 


30 

30 Properly Panjhir, Yakilt, see Yol. II, 
p. 399. n. 

3 

... The test bas^J ^ marking the word 

as corrupt and the place unknown. 
Wad win writes Gardiz, but this Tuman 
is S. of Kabul and S. B. of Ghazni. 
I would propose Knnduz though I find 
no trace of this name in Yakut, Abulf., 
or_ Ibn Hankal. Richardson (Diet.) 
calls Knuduz, a city built by Jamshid, 
Its striking similarity to the famous 
castle of Gangdiz, and the name Kang 
signifying Sogdiana, (Reinaud 
*• Ij ccxxiii) suggests inferences 
which are attractive to pursuers of 
verbal analogies but are oftener fal- 
lacious than otherwise. In the Burhtn 
i Kati, Knnduz is said to be a contrac- 
tion of Knlian. diz, i. e., the ancient 
citadel, and is a town in Turan built by 
Peridun, now called Baikand. Yakut. 


Jirm, Badakshan 
Kashmir 


C read for of the text for deg. 
of Lon. and Aj for min. of Lat. These 

alterations which the similarity of the 
letters and the constant inaccuracies 
of the text justify, will bring this town 
approximately to the location of Tar - 
shfz (p. 86) of which it is a neighbour. 
Yakut places it near Naisabur. 


Source of the Mi hr an, 
(Indus) 

Sarfatain 


Prom this name to the end, the degrees 
of Lon. and Lat. do not occur in the 
principal MSS. Many of the names 
are repetitions of those preceding and 
very corrupt. 

| A place near Hfrah, the scene of a battle 
between the Persians and Arabs in 
A. H. 13, in which the latter were de- 
feated. The word signifies a bridge, 
which was thrown across the Euphrates 
by which the Arabs advanced to the 
attack. Yakut. 

Preceded. 
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Malar) ? . 
Abrakhis P 
Andraiyyah P 
^arnulsm 
Daurak 


Preceded as Kirmfsin. 

This is mentioned by Abnlf. as a 
dency of Khuzistan, 10 parasang 
Basyan and 18 from Arrajan, 
3rd Climate. 

Preceded. 


Diyar Bakr 


Nineveh, the lat. of this place is the 
same as Mausil which it faces on the 
opposite bank of the Tigris, Lat. 36° 
30', Lon. 67°. Abnlf. 


Palangan P 
Kaiaar 


Atwal, Lon. 60°, Lat. 40°. Kaisariyyah 
in Asia Minor, capital of the Ottoman 
Sultans, concurrently or alternately 
with Iconium. Abnlf. 

Placed by Yakut on the sea-shore on the 
borders of Africa proper and the 
Maghrib or N.-W. Africa, three days’ 
journey from Milah. It is the modern 
Bougie. 

Valencia, Lon 20° Lat., 38° 6'. Abnlf. 
Samos, preceded, as Shamus. 

■ /' .Do. 

Erelc, Lon. 60° 15', Lat. 34°, a small 
town defended by a citadel, 12 miles 
S. of Tripoli, a parasang from the sea, 
the most northern part of the Damas- 
cus territory. 

Lon. 60° 10', Lat. 35°, 10°, celebrated as 
one of the strongest fortresses of Syria, 
W. of Laodicea fLadikiyeh) and one 
march fi'om it (Abnlf.) It is Sajnn 
in K. J. 

Lon. 60° SO', Lat. 35° 50', a small town 
2 marches W. of Aleppo, and one from 
Antioch, Abnlf. It is marked in K . J. 
Lon. 61°, 8', Lot 35°, district of Shaizar, 
pronounced also with a prosthetic Alif. 
Another Pamyah, a town situate on 
the Famu’s Silk near Wasit, Abnlf. 

Has preceded. 

On the Orontes between Emossa and 
Ipnnasrin, Lon. 01° 55', Lat. 34°, 45' 
(Abnlf.) Epiphaneia j the location oj 
Plotemy is Lon. 69° 36', Lab, 30° 26'* 
It is supposed to be identical with 
Hamath (2, Sam. viii, 9, Kings, viii, 
65, Is x, 9,)called also Hamath tho Great. 
It was called Hamath in St. Jerome’s 
day (see Smith Geog. Diet.) Abulf. says 


Bijayah, Mauritania 


Balansia 

Sarnus 

Ayas 

Irkah, Syrian coast 


Rfilcbah P 
Sahyiin , JJannasrm 


IJarim, of Aleppo 


Famyah, (A pamea) 


Shaizar 
jtlamafc, Syria 
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D. 

M. 

i 

Marash, a fortress of 

j ' ■ ■ 

- ■ ■ 



it is remarkable like Sbaizar for the 
quantity of its norias ; even among the 
Syrian cities. 

Atwal, Lon. 61°, Lat. 36° SO'. One of 
two fortresses, the other lladath, on 
the Syrian frontier. They were both 
captured by Khnlid, A. H. '15, Marash 
dismantled and its inhabitants driven 
out. Abulf. Annals I. 227. De Socy in 
his Ghrest. Arab, says, that its anci- 
ent name was Germrinieia corrupted 
by the Syrians into Baniki, I. 100. 

Lon. 62° 30', Lat. 36°, 30. It is 3 marches 

Syria 

Aintab, dependency of 



.■■■' :j 


Kinnasnn 

Hi?n Kaifa, island in the 





N. of Aleppo, and at no great distance 
is tlio ruined fortress of Doliik, which 
name frequently recurs in the history 
of the wars between Saladin and Niir- 
u’ddin. Dolnk or Delono as be writes 
it, De Sacy identifies with the ancient 
Doliobe, (Ghrest. Arab III. 109) but 
this name was applied (Doliehe or 
Dolicliiste, a long island) to the pre- 
sent Kakava S. of Lycia by Ptolemy, 
Pliny and Alexander in his Periplua of 
Lycia. There is no other Doliche men- 
tioned in the Geog. Diet. 

It is a town and fortress of considerable 

Euphrates 

Siirfc, Diyi'ir Batnah ... 





size, overlooking the Tigris between 
Amid and the Jazirat-i Ibn Omar of 
Diyar Baler. Yakut says the river there 

I is crossed by a bridge, the largest be 
had ever seen of a single span, flanked 
by two smaller ones. Amid is now Diyar 
Bakr. The location in the text is 
strangely in error. It is marked in 
Iv. J. as Hosn Kofa. ' 

Lon. 68°, Lat. 37°, 20', a town situate on 

Hisnn’t Tdkj Sijistan 





a hill N. E. of the Tigris, one dav’s 
march and a half from Mayyafarih’m, 
and 4 from Amid, to the S. of which 
Siirt stands, Abulf. 

Lon. 80°, 30', Lat. 34°, 40, a fortress on 
a high mountain near an elbow formed 
by the Helmand in Sijistan. Abulf. 
Yakut does not mention it. 

Has preceded, (p. 82.) 

Milinj ? (Mayanij, Maytl- 
n ah) 

Karun ? ■■ 










Gilati ■ ... 

; 





Jawain 


... 



This district dependent on Naisabur of 

1 N - 

Jajratn, (between Naisa.- 





which Azadhwar is the chief town. It 
is called by the Persians Kowan or 
Go wan, Abulf. II. II. 191. 

bur and Jurjan 
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Jam, in the Naisabdr ter- 
ritory, 

Farjistan P 
Marti ? 

Karaj i Ahi Dnlaf 
Nasa, Khurasan 


Has preceded. 

Lon. 82°, 8', Lat. 38°, in Khnrasan on 
the confines of the desert, 67 parasangs 
N. of Sarakhs. Yakut gives the ori- 
gin of its name from the abandonment 
of the town by the male population 
on the advance of the Muhammadans. 
Seeing women, but only women, they ex- 
claimed. “These are women 

let us go and fight elsewhere,” and the 
name Nisa or Nasa was thus comme- 
morated. He places it at 2 days’ 
journey from Sarakhs ; 5 from Marw 5 
1 from Abivard and 6 or 7 from Naisa- 
bdr. 

Abivard in K. J. 

This is another name for Isfahan, which 
followed the ancient name of Jayy. 
It fell into ruin and was replaced by 
Yahudiyyah, a mile distant from Shah- 
ristan and two from Jayy. The name 
of Yahudiyyah arose from the tradition 
that Nabuchadnezzar, after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem transported its in- 
habitants to Isfahan. Jayy-I?fahan fell 
into decay but the Jewish quarter 
prospered. This tradition according to 
Gnyard is to be found in the Talmud, 
v. Abulf. II. II. 160. There is a long 
article in Yakut on this city. 

AtwdL 92° 20', Lab. 36° 30’. A small 
town of Takharistan. The prosthetic 
alif is sometimes dropped and the word 
pronounced without it. Abulf. 

Atwfil 87° 30’, Lat. 38° 45'. On the 
Oxus towards Bokhara. Abulf. Accord- 
ing to Yalcut, it is a small town between 
the Oxus and Bokhara, and one parasang 
from the river; formerly called Ribat 
Tahir b. Ali. 


Abiward, Khnr&san 
Shaliristan, frontiers 
Khurasan 


Iskalkand, Takharistan 


Farabr or Firabr, 
Oxus. 


Farmyab ? 
Tamghaj 


This is the name of Northern China. 
Abulf., II, III, 230 n. According to 
D’Herbelot, Tamgag or Tamgaz (his 
transliteration of names defied even 
the penetration of Gibbon; is the 
name of a race of Turks or Turko- 
mans, the same nation as the Gaz., who 
took prisoner Sultan Sanjar the Sel- 

ifilr 
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Khuttlan, Traiisoxiana ... I 

Waksb, Do. 

Shuman, in Sagbanyan ... 

*Uj*s4^vP. 


f 


, 

The name of a group of places beyond 
Balkh, a district distinct from Waksb, 
bub under one aud the same government. 
Its capitals aro H ala ward and Lawa- 
kand, Abulf IT, II, 228. It has been 
previously mentioned.. 

Atwal Lon. 90° 30', Lab. 38° 20', a town 
of the Sagbariyan dist. in Transoxiana. 
Abulf, Of this latter mention has been 
made. 


The Fifth Climate. 


UshbGnah, Spanish Penin- 

36 

45 

42 

40 

Also called Lasbbunab. Yakut *OA tocrel- 

sula 





ttcdv of Ptol. Lisbon. The deg. of Lat. 
in the text for this and the next name 






are inaccurate. 

Shantarin Do. 

18 

10 

42 

45 

Ancient Scalabis, now Santarem. After 
the fall of the empire, it received the 
name of St. Irene, from St. Iria, who 
there suffered martyrdom. Reinaud. 
The text has incorrectly Santerm. 

Centre of the Isle of 

21 

2 

48 

50 

Cadiz „ 

Madinah i Walid „ 

21 

52 

29 

20 

Valladolid. 

Mnrsyah „ 

28 

... 

43 


Murcia. 

Madinah i Salem ,, 

*29 

10 

39 

20 

Medina Oeli. 

Danya, Spain ... 

31 

30 

41 

30 

Denia, anciently Dianinm or Artemisi- 





nm from a temple of Diana that stood 
on a lofty promontory of the E. coast 
of Hispania Tarraeonensis. 


Tatelab, East Do. 

30 

30 

43 

55 

Tudela. 

Sarakustah „ „ ... 

31 

30 

42 

30 

Read Ak*«jjyw and the deg of Lat. 






uwo for Saragossa, Caesar Au- 

gusta. 

Turtushah „ „ 

Jazirah i Mayurkah, Medi- 

31 

30 

40 


Tortosa, Colonia Julia Augusta Dertosa. 

34 

10 

1 39 

'*40 

Majorca, see p. 77, a different location 

terranean 

Haikal, known as Haikal i ! 

34 


43 


given. _ 

Port vendres, Templum Veneris. 

Zubrah (Temple of 
Venus) N. Spain 





. 

Barsbalonah, country of 
the Franks 

34 

30 

42 


For Lat. read wwe for Barcelona, 



; ' 


ancient Barcino, traditionally founded 
by Hercules and rebuilt by HamtL- 







car Barons who gave it the name of 
Ms family, Gh D. Smith. 

Arbunah, Spain or beyond 

: 86 

15 

-43 

.... 

Not; Urbnnah as in the text, Narbo 

it 





Martins, the Roman colony was found- 






ed in B. C. 118, D. E. The Arab 






: geographers are divided as to its posi- 
tion whether in Spain or beyond it. 
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Tamikunah, country of 

33 


43 

22 

Tarragona, Tarraco, a Phoenician colony, 

. the Franks 

Jenua, in Frankish terri- 

41 


41 

20 

its name Tarchon said to mean a cita- 
del, pi-obably derived from its situation 
on a high rock above the sea, v. Geog. 
Diet. 

Anciently Genua, the orthography Janua 

tory 

Rumiyah, city of the Pope 

33 


41 

21 

to support the tradition of its found- 
ation by Janus has no authority. 

Rabusah P 






Madmah i Tabarkah 

55 

12 

48 

15 

On the Mauritanian coast, E. of Bona 


58 

50 

42 

15 

but this lat. does not harmonize with 
previous latitudes in Mauritania. Yakut 
gives but one town of Tabbarkah and 
places it with accuracy near Beja and 
to the east of the town are the castles 
Benzert (Biserta.) 

The word is not pointed in the original 

Jazirah i, Sabalya ? 

55 

■ 15 

48 

15 

and no indication is given. 

Mansalya ... 

45 

30 

45 

1 


Middle of the Ponfcus 

35 

• . 15 

46 

5 


Euxinus. 

35 

36 





{ 

45 

48 

32 

I have little doubt that for Asfaras 






should be read Bosporus and the waters 
of this channel are here intended. 
The origin of the Thracian Bosporus 
attracted attention from the earliest 

1 times and it was the received opinion 
that the union of the Euxino and the 
Mediterranean was effected by a violent 
disruption of the continent in the 
deluge of Deucalion, v. G. D. Smith. 

The name in the text is without vowel 

Middle of Manus ? 





points. 

I do not hesitate in the emdendation 





Borysthenos (Dnieper) and the mouths 
of the river are here intended. There 
may he ingenuity, there is no profit 
in the discovery ; the whole list of 
Abul Fazl is the work of a scribe, 
not of a geographer. 

Marmaros P 

The extreme of the Yar- 






Mhi territory. P 






crV P 





The name is unpointed. Perhaps Istros. 

Mouths of the Tanais ... 





The Don. 





The second word is a corruption of Pains 

Li j > gey a p ... 

Al&ya, in Rum (Asia Minor) 

62 


39 

30 

Maeotis, which occurs in Abulfodah in 
another similar form as Manitasch, II, 
11,143. 

The ancient Coracesium, the boundary 





between Pamphylia and Cilicia, v. 
Ibn Batufcah, II, 255. 


Ammuriyyah Asia Minor... 64 ... 43 ... Road deg. of Lat 


Akiiryahj called also Anka- 
x*ah, Do. 

Makedunyah, prov. of 

Constantinople. 

Aksliahr, Asia Minor 

Ktinyali „ ... 

Kaisariyyah „ ... 


Malazjird, Armenia 


Aklilat Do. 
Babu’1 Eladid 


Arzan ’nr Rum, Armenia 
Bardah, in ArrAn ... 


J§|§f>' ^ 


43 ... ixoaa aeg. oi juat tor ^j. The an- 
cient Ainorinm. 

40 41 45 In Abnlf. Ankuryah. Now Angora. 

55 41 ... Ma«eSot't«. 

.. 41 40 The white city, 3 days’ march, NV-W. of 

Iconiam. 

30 41 40 Iconiam. 

15 40 , Csosarea, originally Mazaca, afterwards 

Ensebeia, the residence of the kings of 
Cappadocia. The name was changed 
to Caesarea by Tiberius. G. D. 

45 40 ... The white Palace, the ancient Archelais. 

30 40 10 Sebasteia on the Halys ; Pompey increas- 

ed the town and gave it the name of 
Megalopolis ; it was made the capital of 
Armenia Minor. 

43 ... Trebizonde. Anciently Trapezes named 
probably from its situation on a table 
land above the sea. Its annals are of 
historical intex’est from the time of 
Xenophon’s retreat to its fall under 
Mahomed II in 1460. 

15 40 ... Samosata, the birth-place of Lucian. 

Its situation on the Euphrates gave it, 
great strategical importance and it was 
seized by Vespasian when Antiochus, 
king of Commagene, meditated an 
alliance with the Parthians to throw 
off the yoke of Romo. It contained the 
royal residence. 

39 30 A small town near Arzan and N. of 

Bidlfs. Abnlf. 

50 39 10 Now Aklat on ’Lake Van. 

’• 41 ... Read Lat. Le. Darband or the famous 

Iron Gates called the Gate of Gates, 
Baba’ 1 Abwab. The long article of 
Yakub translated in the Diet, de la 
Perse, p. 71, is an epitome of eastern 
knowledge or legend of its origin. 

.. 39 50 In Armenia, between Siwas and Erze- 

roum at 40 parasangs from cither 
Abnlf. 

.. 39 55 Erzeronm. . 

40 30 For Lon. read and the capital 

of Arran at the extreme of Azarbrjan 
nearly in ruins in Abulfeda’s time. 

.. 41 50 Correot the Lon. and Lat. in the text, 

which are misscripts. Gladwin’s MS. 
has the true reading; a fortress neai 
Bardah. 
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Khankarah ? 

83 


38 

' 

40 


Arzandrdm 

79 


41 

15 

Marked doubtful in the text, but it is 
evidently a replica of Arzan dr Rum, 
by an ignorant copyist. 

Taflis, Garjistan 

83 


43 


Tiflis, or Taflis (Yakut permits either 
vowel) capital of Georgia. The text omits 
two necessary points in the Lon. and Lat. 

Bailakan, Arran ... 

83 

30 

39 

50 

Situate in the defile of Khazaran, near 
Shirwan, six parasangs from Warthan. 

Bakuvah, Shirwan 

84 

30 

40 

50 

Baku. 


84 

30 

40 

50 

Now Shemakha in K. J. 

Hum iy a Kubra 

85 


41 

■" i 

50 

This must be Madain Kisra, which has 
already preceded in the 3rd Climate, 
but with a different location. The 
practical use of these tables is not very 
evident. Madain, the ancient Ctesiphon 
had many names. Its name signifies 
‘ cities ’ and was formed of the union 
of 7- Asfapur, Weh Ardashir, Hom- 
bou Shahpur, (Jundisabur) Darzindan, 
Weh Jundikhusrau (Arab Rumiyah) and 
Nuniabad. Guyard, II, II, 76. 

Babu’l Abw&b, Arran 

89 


43 


This is the same as the Babu J 1 Madid or 
Darband. The difference in Lon. is no 
doubt caused by the change in the 1st 
Lon. and probably an error in the 
units both in the Lon. and Lat. 

Jazi'rah i Slab Koh, in the 
Caspian 

89 


43 

30 

kb;;:;’ 

The Siah Koh or Black mountain ap- 
pears from the indications in Ibn 
Khaldun, (Proleg. I. 152, De Slane) to 
be the Caucasus. Abulf. places this 
island in the 6th Climate and this 
mountain in an island on the Caspian, 
and states that it is a range of moun- 
tains to the E. of the Caspian and 
circling round it to Darband. The 
eastern chain is called the Caucasus by 
Arrian. Y. 

Hasbtar Khan ... 





Astrakhan, the orthography in Tbn 
Bath tab is Hajj Tarkhan, 

Yoyages II. 446, De Guignes, Haji 
Tarkhan, I. 296. 

Agharjah ... 



' w 

... 

Probably Georgia. 

Kith, Khwarizm ... 

*95 


41 

36 

On the E. of the Oxus, a large town 
according to Yakut, most of the 
Khwarizm territory lying to the W. 
It is 20 parasangs from Knrkanj, Its 
meaning in the Kbwarim tongue is a 
wall or enclosure in an open plain 
; which is comprised within no other 
surrounding. 

Knrkanj Sngbra Do. ... 

94 


42 

30 

So in the MSS. but changed to Gurganj 
by the editor. Yakfit confirms the or- 
thography of the text. There are two 
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Jurjdniyyah, Do. 

94 


42 

45 

of the name, Kurkanj the Great, capital 
of Khwarizinfnow Khiva) and Kurkanj, 
the Less at 10 miles distance. The Per- 
sian form is Gurganj, tho Arable Jnrj- 
aniyyali. In 1216 it was a flourishing 
and populous town, Abulf, 

See note above. Tile labours of Abril 

Kurkanj, the Great, a 

91 

30 

42 

17 

Fazl were confined to transcribing 
without investigation. 

The deg, of Lab. in the last 3 names 

capital of Khwarizia 

Hazdrasb Do, 

95 

20 

41 

10 

should be read wtxi for w-w-c and the 
min. in the last name for j. Simi- 
lar gross errors which give impossible 
figures are frequent. 

A strong citadel on the W of the Oxus, 

Lamakshav ,, 

94 

30 

4 


6 parasangs from Kabh, Abulf. 

A large village of which the famous 

Darghan, Transoxiana .. 

96 


.. 

40 

30 

commentator of the Koran Abu’ 1 Kasim 
Malnnnd az Zamakshnvi was a native, 
Marks the frontier of Khwarizmi towards 

Bukhara, one of tho chief 

97 

30 

39 

80 

Marw, 24 parasangs from Hazarash, 

cities of Transoxiana 






Bnikfind, a dependency of 

97 

30 

39 



Bukhara now in ruins 





' Seven parasangs from Bukhdrd. 

Tawawis, dependency of 

97 

40 

39 


Bukhard 






Jand, Turkistan 

97 

45 

43 

80 

Placed by Abulf. in the 6bh Climate. 

Nakhshab, called Nasf ... 

98 


39 


, It is on the Jaxarfces on the frontier of 
■■ Turkistan, close to Yenghi-kent. 

The former ia the indigenous, the latter 

Samarkand, one of the 

99 


40 


1 the Arab form of the name. A town 
in the plain, 2 marches from the moun- 
tains towards Kush and a desert in- 
tervenes between it and the Oxus. 

Its position is defined in detail by Ibn 

cities of Transoxiana 
I'luJc, Bukhara 

99 

10 

43 

20 

Haukal. Onseley, 260. 

Ilak forms a district of Sha*h, extending 
from Nanhakht to Farghfmah, accord- 
ing to Yakut, and tho town of tho name 
in the environs of Bukhara, Abulfeda 
makes it almost coextensive if not 
identical with Shash and its chief town 
Tunkab. I believe the word to signify 
summer station, iu opp. to Kishlak, 
winter station. 

Yakut places it near Nakhshab. Its 

Kash, or Shahr-Sahz, 

99 

30 

39 

30 

Badakhshan 

Zamui, dependency of 

92 

40 

40 

\ 30 

situation is given by Ibn Haukal. It 
is well-known by its name of Shahr i 
Sabz and lies directly S. of Samarkand. 
Pronounced also Zamij, on tho Far- 

Usrdshnah 





[ ghanah road to Soghd, a small locali- 
ty in the environs of Samarkand, 
Abnlf. 


13 
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Isfijab, of Shash. 

92 

GO 

43 

35 

On the Turkestan frontier. 

Usrushnah, a chief city of 
Transoxia 

100 


41 


Beyond Samarkand on the Jaxartes. 
Yakut mentions it as a town, which 
Istakhri denies, allowing it to be applied 
only to the territory. It is bounded on 
the E, by Farghanah, W. by Samark- 
kand, N. by Shash, Abnlf. 

Shtfwaliath, of Shash ... 

100 

30 

41 

10 

No further notice in the geographers 
than the text affords. 

Usbanikath, territory of 
Isfijab 

100 

30 

/ 10 i 


At one march distance from Isfijab, 9 
parasaugs E. of Usrushnah. 

IChojand, on the Jaxartes 

100 

35 

41 

25 

7 marches to Samarkand and 4 to Shash, 
Abnlf. 

Khawakand, of Farghanah 

100 

50 

62 


Or Khakand, vulgarly, Khokand. 

Tnnkat, a oapital of Tash- 
kand 

101 


43 


Correct Lon. of text from J to ca Pi- 

tal of I'lak, beyond the Jaxartes, Ibn 
Hankal says he has heard it pronounced 
also with the long a; Yakut writes 
Tankut. It is marked in K. J. 

Tirmidh, on the Oxus ... 

101 

15 

37 

• 35 

The birth-place of the great Traditioniat 
al Tirmidhi. 

Akhsilcat, capital of Far- 
ghanah 

101 

20 

62 

25 

Situnte on the bank of the Jaxartes. It is 
mentioned by Baber in his Memoirs, 
(p. 5) as the strongest town in Far- 
ghanah. 

Kasan, a town beyond 
Shash /' 

101 

35 

62 

15 

This district is described by Baber, 
Memoirs, p. 5. In consequence of its 
gardens being sheltered along the banks 
of the stream, it was called the mantle 
of five lambskins. 

3£uba, Fargh anah 

101 

50 

42 

50 

Correct Lon. and Lat. in text. A large 
town of Farghanah. It is the next 
largest to Akhsikat 5 the citadel in 
ruins, Abnlf. 

Farghanah .. 

102 


62 

20 

Now Khokand. 

Rus 

102 

”20 

43 

20 

To what part of Russia this rofors 
there is no indication. Abulf, has a 
town ‘ Roussye 5 (Reinand), its capital 
bat in the 7th Climate, Lon. 57° 32', 
Lat. 56°. ; _ ' 

Khotan ... 

107 


40 


Extreme of Turkistan, celebrated for its 
musk, beyond Yuzkand and cis ICash- 
ghar. Abnlf. 

Clinch, or Shnsh ' ... 

109 


■ v 42 

30 

Tib bet . ... 

110 


40 



Khaju, N. of China ... 

123 

*32 

42 


Caiyon of Marco Folo. Kwatcheon. 
(Guyardj. Abnlf. places it 15 days’ 
journey from Pekin, between Khata 
(N. China) and Kaoli, province con- 
tiguous to the Corea. 

Satikjn do. ; ... 

107 


40 


Son-toheon. 

Snkhas ? 

130 


29 

" io 


Mahri, of Khat& 

140 


30 


Khata is N. China. I do not trace the 
name in Abulf., but Khuta, according 
to Yakut, is a town near Darband. 
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Nashawa or Nakjowan, 


Ancient Nuxuana, on the W. bank of the 
Araxes, already preceded in 4t.ii Climate 
I with a different location. 

Sol The Keshan country is identified by 
M. Ht. Martin with Bactriana. Hist, 
du Bas Empire III, 386 (Jleitinud). 


KusMnyah, i 
Samarkand. 


Ynraan ? 


O^jr 
Rakkan ? 
Kabs P 
Abruk 


On this city Yakut says ‘ It is a loca- 
lity in the Bilad nr Hum, (Asia Minor), 
j visited from distant parts by both 
Moslems and Christians, Abu Bakr 
al Harawi who saw it, says that it is 
situated at the foot of a mountain, the 
entrance to it being through the gate 
of a fort. A subterranean passage 
leads to a wide space in the side of a 
hill with an aperture to tho sky. In 
the middle is a pool round which are 
houses or chambers for the peasantry, 
whoso fields aro without. A church 
and a masjid aro hard by for tho needs 
of both religious. In the Crypt are 
several dead men with marks of spear 
and sword wounds, the bodies dres- 
sed in cotton garments. In another 
spot four bodies are buried with their 
backs against the wall and with them 
a boy whoso hand is on the head of a 
very tall man, the face of the latter is 
sallow, the palm of the hand open as if he 
were about to take the hand of another, 
and the head of the boy leaning on bis 
breast. By his side is a man with his 
upper lip cut open, showing his teeth. 
They all wear turbans. The body of a 
woman suckling her child, is near. 
Five other bodies are standing with 
their backs against a wall, and apart 
on an eminence is a couch on which 
are 12 men and a boy, whose hands 
and feet are stained with hinna. The 
j Greeks claim them as their own peo- 
pie but the Muhammadans say that 
| they were Muslims, slain in the 
•wars of Omar b-ul Khattab. Some 
pretend that their nails have grown 
long, and that their heads are shaven. 
This is not the case, bub their skins 
have dried and shrivelled on their 
bones without other alteration.” I 
suppose this to be Prasa ad Olym- 
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pirtm in Bythinia, the modern Brusa, 
hut the history of this town affords no 
clue to the above narrative and Ibn 
Batutah, who describes it tinder the 
name of II, p. 321 makes no 

mention of a curiosity which would 
scarcely have escaped his notice. 

Ufsfis 



... 


Ephesus. 

Bastab, dependency of 
Jaon in Spain 



... 


Baeza. 

Kuba P 






Saksin 





The author of the Kitabu’l Atwal men- 
tions a town called Saksin, Lon. 162°, 
30'’, Lat, 40, 50'. The people meant 
were the Saxons or Q-oths who shared 
the possession of the Tauric regions 
with the Khozas. Reinaud ref ers to M. 
d'Ohsson’s Hist, of the Mongols for 
Sacsin, v, II. I. 286. 

Has preceded. 

Khuttlan ... 





Mikhlat P 





Rum 






Shamas 





The island of Samos, has preceded. 

Sh&yab P 



... 


Bintarah, West 





Thus in the MSS. but changed by the 
Editor to Santriyyah. The former 
signifies Ointra, of which the pronun- 
ciation on tile middle age was Syntria, 
(Reinand II. 244). There is also a 
Santriyyah to the W. of Eayydm, 
which cannot here he meant. 

3£abrah, Spain 

... 


... : 

... u 

Cabra in Andalusia. 

Kastaldl ... 

Surkah P 

Mnrghza ? ... 





Castile, properly Kastilyun. 

... 


■ V i.. ' 

... : : 


Sootfglah ... 

’** 


... 

... 

In Ibn Khaldiin Skousya stands for 
Scotland, v. De Slane I. 105. 

Batalyua, Spain : ... 

29 


38 

60 

Badaps, Pax Augusta. 

City of YValid P 




... 

A corruption of Madinah i Walid (Val- 
ladolid) : already preceded. 

Mursia 

' ... 




Murcia, preceded. 

Danya . ... 


... 

; >.i : 


Denia, preceded. 

Salem ... 

■ / ... 


... 


Medina Celi preceded. 

Sarakustah 

... 


... 

... 

Saragossa Do. 

Nukab f 

... 


... 


Tdkat, Tokrd ? in Asia Minor. 

Mush, Armenia 

94 

i 3C 

Thi 

29 

i Si: 

! 3G 

CTH 

► Ancient Moxoene, two marches from 
Mayyafarikm and 3 from KhaMf, 
Abulf. 

Climate. 

Jallikiyyali, capital of the 
Kingdom of Gallicia, 
Spain 

20 


46 

... 

The capital of the Galician country ac- 
cording to Abulf. is Zamora, 
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Banbalunah, Spain. ... 

34 

15 

45 

15 

Pampeluna, or Pamplona, anciently Pom- 

Bar dal, Frankish territory 

80 

15 

: ■ 

44 

15 

pelo. 

Anciently Bar digala, Bordeaux. 

This location in Abulf. is that of Milan 

Lumbardyah Do. 

40 

30 

43 

50 

Benedekyah 

42 


44 


capital of Lombardy, which is here 
meant. 

Not Bundnkyah as in the text, Yenetia, 

Biza, N. of Spain 

42 


47 

. 

Pisa. 

Borslian 

50 


45 


“ Name of the capital of the Borjans, 

Abzou, belonging to Con- 

69 

45 

■ ; 

■ . . . 

50 

. 

: ; 

noted for their valour, exterminated by 
the Germans, and no trace of them is 
left. ” Ibn Sayd quoted by Abulf. 
He places the town to the N. E. of 
Athens and extends the country as far 
as Constantinople. Eeinand’s conjec- 
tures point to the Balgarians, bnt they 
were known as the Bnlghars, v. his 
references, II. 313. De Slane, how- 
ever, interprets the word similarly, in 
Prolog. Ibn Khaldun, I. 161. 

Correct the Lon. for deg. and min. in 

stantinople 

Buzantya, i. e, Constanti- 
nople 

Kastamunyah 

59 

60 

43 


text. This is Abydos, Abulf. II. 36. 

fcvli&VTlOV. 

65 

30 

46 

20 

. Corrupted in the text to Katautah, It 

Sinttb, on the Pontic coast 

65 


47 


is Kastanulni in Anatolia, v. Ibn 
Batu$ah II. 342. 

Sinope. 

Hirkalah Do.., 

67 

20 

46 

20 

Heraolea Pontica ; now Erekle. 

Am&syah Do..,. 

57 1 

30 

45 


Amasia S. E. of Sinope on the Irmak, 

Samsun Do..., 

69 

20 

46 

”■40 

Still S&msun, anciently Amisus. 

Furdhat n’r Burn •. 1 

74 

30 

46 

90 

For I would read Furdhat sig- 

Sarir Allan, near Darband 

! , 

83 


(d ■ 

44 


nifies a port. The meaning would then 
he a Crimean port, see post Kafa. 

Now DagheBtan. The Sarir is said to he 

1 

Balanjar, capital of the 

85 

20 

46 

30 

: a territory of the Allan (Allains) the 
capital of which is located in Lon. 74°, 
(or 72°) Lat. 43°, hut in Ibn Khaldun, I. 

. 161, is Sinope. 

The passage relating to this name in 

Khazars 

Kersh, on the sea of 



46 

50 

Abulf. from Ibn Sayd is contradictory, 
placing the town on the S. of Darband, 
of Jorzan and then on the Yolga Re- 
mand believes it to have been situated 
between the Yolga and the Caucasus. 
Some maintain that it is the same aa 
Itil, a town taking its name from the 
Yolga (Itil) and which stood where 
now is Astrakhan. Jorz&n is probably 
the Khorzene of Strabo, It. 

Kertch on the straits of Yenikale, v 

Azac (Azof) 

Yenghi-kent, Tnrkistan... 

96 

30 

47 


Travels of Ibn Batutab, p. 355, II, 

"Taraz, Tnrkistan frontier 

99 

50 

25 


Near Isfinjab. 
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Names. 

Longi- 

tude. 

Lati- 

tude. 

Notes. 


D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 


FarSb 

98 




Probably a repetition of Faryab preceded 
in tlis 4th Climate. 

Shalj, Taraz territory ... 

Aim Alik 

100 

102 

102 

30 

20 

20 

44 

44 

44 


A small town on the Turkistan frontier, 
Yakut. 

t/zkand, Turkistan 

Kashghar, one of the chief 
cities of Turkistan 

Artan KalorAn P 

Kataligh 

KfirCIjurum, mountain in 
Koliisfcan 

Khanbaligh, capital of 
China 

Abfildah ? 

Asht ? ■ ... 

Antazakht 

102 

106 

106 

108 

50 

30 

44 

44 

46 

44 


Yuzkand in Transoxiana, both forms are 
correct according to Yakut. 

Probably for Khanbaligh, (Pekin) which 
follows lower down and has preceded 
in the first Climate under a third 
form. 

Partanah ? 





Probably a corruption of ljurtubah, Cor- 
dova. 

Tatlyah ? ... 





Tudela p 

Asnuc ? 





Sinub ? (Sinope) P 

Samhn P 





Samsun ? 

Kastamxxnyah, in Asia 
Minor 



! ... ' 


Has preceded. 

Tarabazdn 





Do.-" ■ " 

Jandah 





Genoa P 

Samurah, Spain 





Zamora, read ^ for 

Has preceded. 

Lnmbardiyah ... 





Borshan ... ... 





Has preceded. 

Balanjar ... 





Do. 

Jabulisa ... ... 





Zabulist&n P 

Desert of Ijapoh&k ... 





The plain of Kipzao, says Gibbon, ex- 
tends on either side of the Volga in a 
boundless space towards the Saik and 
Borysthenes and is supposed to contain 
the primitive name and nation of the 
Cossacks, CLNIV, v. Ibn Batutah, II, 
p. 356, who desoribes its character. 


The Seventh Climate. 


Shant Y&ku, frontier of 
Spain 

§akji, near the Euxine ... 

19 


49 


| St. James of Compostella. 

58 

■ 37.] 

60 


Now Tsakdje on the Danube, Ilistria. 

Akja-Kirman, Bulgaria ... 

65 


50 


Now Akerman at the mouth, of the Dni- 
ester, 

JJhrkar, in the A f § country 

65 

30 

60 


In the interior of the Crimea, now called 
Tchoufout-kale or fortress of the Jews 



Names. 

Longi- 

tude. 

LATI- 

TUDE. 

Notes. ■ 








D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 







from a colony of Caryate Jews, near the 
Chadir Dagh mountain. Reiuaud, II, 

319. 

Kafa, port iii the Crimea 

67 

50 

50 


The ancient Theodosia, a colony of the 





Milesians, v. I bn Batutah, II, 357. 

Solghat, viss., Kirim 

67 

10 

60 

10 

That is, that the name of the country 






Kirim was also given to Solghat which 
Abulfeda calls the capital of the Crimea 
and bearing also its name, so that 






when the word Kirim is used by itself, 






it signifies Solghat It still bears the 
name of Kski Kirym, Iteinaud, n. p. 320, 
v. Ibn Batiitah, II, 854, 

Tirnau, in the Ulak (Yalak) 

57 

30 

60 


Ternovo or Ternovaia in Wallaohia. . 

country 

Bular, i . e., Bulghar on the 

90 


50 

30 

The actual position of this town was on 

shores of the Itil Sea 
(Caspian) 





the W. bank of the Yolga, 135 versts, 

S. of Kasim. From the fact of coins 
having been found bearing the name of 
Bolgar-aljndid or New Bnlghar the 
existence of two towns has been suppos- 
ed, and Erdmann professor of O. Lan- 
guages in the Univ. of Kasan, proposes 
or establishes a distinction between 






Bolar and Bulghar. Ibn Hatutuh passed 
three days in the town, II, 399. 

Azah, a port on the Sea of 

75 


48 


Azof at the mouth of the Don. 

Aza& 

Sai-ai, capital of the Bara- 

85 


48 


Ibn Bacall visited this town from As- 

kah country 





trakhan (II 446). The town was called 





Sera Bai-akah, the capital of Sultan 
Uzbec. This name is also given to the 
Prince by Abulf. The town stands on 








an E. branch of the Yolga where the 
Tsarewka and Soloenka streams join that 
river. It was destroyed by Tamerlane 






in 1403. See fteinaucl’s notes and re- 






ferences on this name, II, 323. The 
lat. is that of Paris. 

Alukak, in the Sarai coun- 

85 


49 

65 

On the W. bank of the Yolga between 

try 





Sarai and Bular at 15 marches from 





each. The horde of the Tartar prince 
of Barakah advances as far as this, but 







does not pass beyond, Aboif. 

NahfidP Aral Sea 

Middle of the lake, the 





This is either Sank ol on the Pamir table- 

source of the Oxus 

. . 1 





land, the source of the northern Oxus 
which Wood discovered on 12th Fe- 
bruary 1838, or Barkafc Yasin, the 
source of the southern branch traced 






in 1868, by the Mirza an employe in 


' 




the G, T. S. It is doubtful which of 
these two should rank as the ohief 
sburoe of the Oxus. 

Batik ? : ... 





, .■ . r 
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/Longi- 

tude. 

Lati- 

tude. 

Notes. 

D. 

M.j 

D. 

M. 


Bajnah ? Turkistan ... 






§iklab 





Slavonia. The Saklab peninsula 

Reinaud considers to 
comprise the country between the 
Oxus and Dnieper, but Norway, 
Sweden and Finland are included on it 
by Abulfeda, II, 314. 

Mushkah, in the Slav 
country on the sea 





Ibn Sayd gives the Lon. 43°, Lat. 58°, 
20'. This country is also placed by 
Kazwmion the shore of the ocean, but 
it is probable, as Reinaud supposes, 
that Moscow is intended, its real posi- 
tion being unknown, 

Tabr ? 






Kalak ? 






Sarikirman, Bulgkar and 
Turk country 





Lon, 55° Lat. 5°, east of Akerman, five 
days’ march of Solghdt, Abnlf. Sarou or 
Sari Kirman is the Tartar name of the 
old town of Kherson, the cradle of 
Russian Christianity, Its ruins still 
called by the same name, are near 
Sebastopol. 

Jabalk, extreme W. of 
Mauritania 



/■;■/ 


Jabulka and Jabnlsa, are mythical cities 
placed at opposite sides of the 
mountain of Kdf which is said to en- 
circle the earth, but Jabnlka is gene- 
rally placed at the extreme E. and 
Jabnlsa to the W. They are employed 
in a religions sense to signify the first 
stages of a contemplative life, v. Bnrhan 
i Kati or Tuber's Lex. and Yakut, also 
Tabari Ohron, pp. 27, 36, I. 

Shore of the Ocean. ... 

10 


34 



Mari Kirman F ... 





Probably §ari Kirman 

Sudak, on the Euxine ... 





Lon. 66°. Lat. 51° A town in the Cri- 
mea, a rival to Kufa in trade ; opposite 
Samsun in Asia Minor, Abulf. now Novo 
Shndak. 

Islands of Urdnjard ? ... 





In some MS, Rndjard. 

/':./. „ Sudan ? ... 





„ Ijaini ... 





Probably miscript for Thule. The She 6- 
larids. 

Nibanah ? on the Ocean 






Taniah, by some said to 






be on the Ocean, by 
others rising above the 1 
Ocean 

B6r, a city near the re- 
gions of darkness. 






Cupola of the earth 

90 





Middle of the olitoufievri ... 

90 





Middle of the sea of 





Already preceded. Porhaps Marmora., 

Manus ? 





Extreme of the country 
of Barkauyah 

36 

20 

51 

20 

Brittany or Armorica, aooording to Roi- 
naud is here intended and Ibn SaydV 
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Names op places. 


Longi- 

tude. 


Lati- 

tude. 



D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 


Months of the Tanfois ... 



v\ 


language reproduces that of the text, 

* the extreme of the Bretagne country * 
which he places at Lon. 9°, Lnt. SO 5 *, SO*. 

3(3 

55i 62 

5C 

Preceded, for Tauanis, read Tannis. 

,, Tamanish 

37 


54 

1 

Lon. almost illegible, It is probably a 
repetition of the above. 

Locality on the Nia Natis 

37 

55 

55 


Preceded: corruption of Mamfash, (Palu* 
Mceotis.) 

Villages called Nablus ... 

5 

45 



Deg. of Lon, and Lat. illegible. 

Country adjacent to Lesser 

18 


58 



Britain 

■ . 





Middle of Great Britain... j 

' .17! 

20 

56 


. 

,, Lesser Britain | 

Extreme point of Lesser ! 

' 29 
29! 


61 

62 



' ' Britain ■ '! 

j 



i ■./ ' 


Islands called Anridu ... ! 

29! 


0 

I.',..-; 

• Iu some MS, Aluh or Alwali, 8jJ{, 

„ _ „ Thule ... i 

Afam, in the Slav country J 

2o! 


63 


'fill 





Parts of the Slav country 






Uninhabited ... i 

... j 





Extremest point of the | 
world ; here allthe Zodia- 

- j 


90 



cal signs rise and set 







To find the Distances op Places. 1 

The longitude and latitude of the given places are ascertained. The 
excess difference between each, is multiplied into itself and the products 
which are called squares (for the square of a number is that number 


I In his XXI Chap, of the Indica, 
Albiruni refers to several of his publica- 
tions in which the method of finding 
the distances has been worked out. 
These are not repeated but he gives the 
calculation of the desO ntara i. e , differ- 
ence between t Tie ‘places according to the 
Hindu method as reported by Alfazari, 
in his Canon, vis., “ Add together the 
squares of the sines of the latitudes of 
the two places and take the root of the 
sura. This root is the portio. Further 
square the difference of these two sines 
and add it to the portio. Multiply the 

14 


sum by 8 and divide the product by 377. 
The quotient is the distance between the 
two places according to a rough, calcu- 
lation. On this Albiruni remarks, “ This 
method is found in the astronomical 
books of the Hindus, in conformity with 
the account of Alfaz&ri save in one parti- 
culars. The here-mentioned portio is 
the root of the difference between the 
squares of the sines of the two latitudes 
apt the sum of their squares." I do not 
find the calculation mentioned by Abul 
Fa?l, of this astronomer. 
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multiplied by itself) are set down and the two squares added together and 
their square root extracted. This root is then multiplied into 56f Karoh 
which is the extent of a degree according to the moderns, or into 66§ which 
is the degree according to the ancients, and the product is the distance of 
the two places from each other. As long as a variation in the extent of 
longitudes and latitudes arises, the excess is multiplied proportionately 
and the result ascertained ; where the longitudes and latitudes are equal, 
the rule does not hold good. This distance is calculated on the straight 
line, but some discrepancy will occur from the curve in direction. Abu 
Raihan Binini has calculated this approximately and added a fifth of the 
result found. 


Singular Results arising prom Accident op Location. 

At the equator all the stars rise and set and the periods of both are 
equal. Night and day are constant in twelve hours each, and the move- 
ment of the celestial sphere is circular. In the first of Aries and Libra 
the sun is in the zenith and casts two shadows, and at these two periods 
where the temperature is equable over the greater part of the oIkov/xcv) 7, at 
the equator the heat is excessive and the gnomon has no shadow. When 
the sun passes the first of Aries and inclines to the north, the shadow is 
thrown to the south, and when he passes the first of Libra and moves 
southwards, the shadow is cast to the north. The year has six seasons. Two 
summers, from the 1st 0 of Aries to the 15th° of Taurus, and from the 1st 0 
of Libra to the 15th° of Scorpio; two winters, from the 1st 0 of Cancer to 
the loth 0 of Leo, and from the lst° of Capricorn, to the 15th° of Aquarius. 
At the change of the Sun into Cancer, the temperature rises in the climatic 
zones inclined from the equator, whereas at the equator it is the beginning 
of winter. It has also two -springs* from the 16th° of Leo to the end of 
Virgo, and from the 16th° of Aquarius to the end of Pisces; and two au- 
tumns, from the 16fch° of Taurus to the end of the Gemini and from the 16th 
of Scorpio to the end of Sagittarius. Avicenna and some learned men 
maintain that the equator is the most equable in temperature of all coun- 
tries, because the seasons of cold and heat follow in close succession and 
the sun does not remain long in the zenith. Fakhr-Razi 1 and another 


1 Muljammacl Ibn Zakariyya ar Itazi is 
known in the Schools of Medicine of the 
middle ages as Basis, Bliazes or Rhazis, 
and accused of having become a Pyrrho- 
nian from misunderstanding the teach- 
ing of Aristotle. D’llerbelot says that 
ho had the reputation of a great philo- 


sopher and being as distinguished in 
. Chemistry and Astronomy as in Medicine, 
but the wit of the envious asserted that 
he was an indifferent chemist since he 
could not euro his own blindness, and a 
worthless astronomer since ho could not 
foresee the misfortunes that befell him; 
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school select the fourth climate and say that “ although the sun’s stay in 
the zenith is hut for a short period, on the other hand he is never more 
remote than 23 degrees and a fraction, and we observe that in places where 
the greatest altitude of the sun is less than its altitude at the equator, as 
for instance at Khwarizm, where his altitude on the first of Caucer is 71° 
which is o° lower than his altitude at the equator, the people are much 
inconvenienced by the heat, while at the equator it is the cold season. But 
as the altitude there is 5° greater, it follows that the winter of the equator 
should he hotter than the summer of Khwarizm ; what then would its 
summer he ? And the colour and appearance of the Ethiopians who are 
near the zone of the equator support this view.” The partisans of each 
school, maintain their several opinions at considerable length. The true 
resolution is this, that equability in the sense of approximate similarity of 
conditions is more apparent at the equator, and great heat on account of 
this assimilation, is to a certain extent unfelt, because the sensations caused 
by physical impressions succeeding each other rapidly have less force, 
while sensations directly antagonistic are morn perceptible though disre- 
garded in view of the equality in the constant proportions of heat and cold. 
In the first mentioned sense, therefore, Avicenna is correct, while in the 
latter, the opinion of Ar Razi is tenable. Every place which has not the 
equinoctial and its pole directly in the zenith is accounted among climatic 
zones inclined from the equator, and these are specially differentiated in 
five classes. The first is in a latitude less than the greatest declination of 
the Sun from the equator: the latitude of the second is equal to the greatest 
declination : that of the third is greater than the declination but less than 
its complement measured from the equator: that of the fourth is equal to 


Ho ia the reputed author of many works 
in Chemistry and Medicine, and of a 
commentary on Aristotle. The catalogue 
is noticed by Sachau, 11, 842, Albirani, 
Indica. He died under tlie reign of A1 
Muktadir in A. Ii. 310. The works of 
Basis translated into Latin or French 
were accounted among the treasures of 
the library belonging to the faculty of 
Medicine in Paris in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. lu 1471 Louis the eleventh of 
France borrow cd them from that learned 
body and deposited in pledge a quantity 
of valuable plate and was moreover, 
compelled to procure a noDleman to join 
with him as surety iu a deed by which he 


bound himself to return them under great 
forfeiture $ v. Robertson’s Hist. Charles 
Y. Notes to Sec. I. Bnt this fictitious 
value was due to the extreme rarity and 
^therefore high price of books iu general 
and nob to the merit of the author. His 
name occurs also among the books which 
v Chaucer’s Doctor of Physicke is said to 
have studied. 

Well knew he the old Esculapius. 

And Dioscoridos and eke linfns. 

Old Hippocrates, Haly, and Galen. 

Serapyon, Razis, and Avycen. 

Averrois, Damascien, Gonsbantyn, 

Bernard, and Gatesden and Gilbortyn. 

Prolog, Cant, Tales' 
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the complement : that of the fifth is greater than the complement hut less 
than 90°. In the first, the sun is twice in the zenith, from the 1st of Aries 
to Cancer and from the 1st of Cancer to Libra and casts here also two 
shadows. In the second he is only once in the zenith, in Cancer. Here 
and in the remaining zones where the sun does not culminate, the shadow 
is thrown to the north. At the spot where the pole of the equinoctial is 
directly perpendicular it is 90° and the movement of the celestial sphere 
is like a mill. The year there forms a nycthemeron as has already been 
explained. There is no doubt that the fabled darkness 1 which is the tradi- 
tion of the vulgar, refers to the gloom of these nights. The points of the 
east, west, north and south are not here distinguishable. 

Some divide the otKoupem? into three parts. The first is from the 
equator to a position the latitude of which is equal to the greatest declina- 
tion of the sun from the equator. The inhabitants of this region are called 
Sudan (blacks), because the sun shining directly above them, they are coloured 
by its rays and their hair is curly. Those who dwell proximate to the equa- 
tor are called Zingis. 2 They are absolutely black and scarce resemble human 
beings. Those who live near the region of the greatest declination, are less 
swarthy and being of moderate stature and equable disposition, are more of 
a class with the natives of Hindustan, and Yemen and some of the Mauri- 
tanian Arabs. The second is the region of which the latitude extends from 
the greatest declination to a quarter parallel with the Great Bear. 8 The. 
colour of its inhabitants is inclined to fairness and as the sun does not 
shine perpendicularly above them and yet is never far removed, their 
bodies are fashioned in a naturally-adjusted mean, as the Chinese, the 
Turks, and the people of Khurasan, Irak, Persia and Syria. Of this race, 
those who dwell nearest to the south have a, subtler intellect because they 
are nearer the zodiac and the orbits of the five planets, while those are of 
a more powerful build who inhabit the regions to the west. Proximity to 
the east produces a softness of frame and by such as these great deeds are 
never accomplished. The third region is parallel with the orbit of the 


ing the “ Zingis ” of Ptolemy near the 
entrance of the Red Sea and a large por- 
tion of inner Africa, v. Lane. Lex. 

8 According to the Vishnu Dharma, the 
orbit, of the Great Bear lies nnder the 
pole : under it the orbit of Saturn : than 
that of Jupiter ; next, Mars, the Sun, 
Venus, Mercury and the Moon. They 
rotate towards the east like a mill in a 
uniform motion peculiar to each star, 


u It is here that eastern table, locates 
the fountain of the water of life, which 
: the as mythical prophet, saint, or bard 
al Khidr is said to have discovered and 
tasted, and received his immortality. He 
is alluded to in the 38th Chapter of the 
Koran in the adventure with Moses from 
whioh may be traced the story of Par- 
cell’s Hermit. 

* The inhabitants of Zaneuebar, inolud- 
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Great Bear such, as the country of the Sclavonians and Russians, and as 
it is distant from the Zodiac and little affected by tbe beat of the sun, the 
cold impels to hardihood, moisture is predominant, and natural living pro- 
ducts do not mature. Their colour is fair, their hair red and worn long, 
their bodies sleek, their temper fierce and their disposition inclined to evil. 
Hermes , 1 the most celebrated of the name, divides the earth into seven 
parts analogous with the seven spheres, one within the other. The first 
towards the south is the continent of India : the second, Arabia, Yemen, 
and Abyssinia : the third, Egypt, Syria and Mauritania •. the fourth, Persia : 
the fifth, the Greeks, Sclavonians, Flunks : the sixth, the Turks and the 
Khazars : the seventh, China, Klxotan and Tihbet. 

It is said that Noah apportioned the length of the habitable globe 
into three lots. The southern ho gave to Ham, and this is the country of 
the blacks and the Arabs: the northern to Japhet, where the fair-skinned, 
ruddy faced races dwell : the middle portion was assigned* to Shem, in- 
habited by the wheat-coloured people. Feridun di vided the breadth of 
his dominions into three parts ; the eastern he gave to T dr : the western to 
Salm and the intermediate tract to Trap Some of the Greeks have made 
two sections of the habitable earth latitudinally from Egypt, The 
eastern they call Asia, the western which is the Mediterranean Sea, they 
subdivide into two, that on the south being named Libya, the country of 
the negroes, and that on the north Europe 2 where dwell the white and 


some moving rapidly, others slowly. ; Al- 
bhum criticises this statement with bis 
usual intelligence. See Indica. dap. 
XX7II } Sa 

1 The Hermetic books are said by 
Pabricius to be the forgeries of a Jew or 
of a semi-Platonic semi-Christian writer 
of about the 2nd century after Christ. 
Hermes Trismegistus himself is a fiction 
of the Neo Platonists and was the off- 
spring of the, Oriental and Hellenic phi- 
losophies. Ho was the supposed mystic 
author of all knowledge and the author, 
on the authority of Manetho, of 36,525 
books. As this number corresponds 
with the total number of years of Egyp- 
tion Chronology in the “ Ancient Chro- 
nicle” obtained by multiplying the 1461 
years of the Canicular Cycle by 25, the 
coincidence is suggestive that the 


computation of the books was of lata 
date. Bochart understands by books, 
lines, and ■ Hornias, pages of papyrus. 
Galen regarded the Hermetical books of 
astrological botany as the work of an 
impostor. ; See Sir G Lewis. Aatron. of 
the Anc. His principal works published 
under this name are given in the class 
Diet, of Dr. W. Smith. 

3 This tripartite division into Europe 
Asia and Libya was unknown to Homer, 
and the earliest allusions to it are found 
in the writers of the 1 st half of the 5th 
century B. C., viz. Aeschylus and Pindar 
and the logographers Hecatseus and 
Pherecydes; v. Art Asia, Smith C. D. 
Herodotus discusses it in Melpomene 
(42) with some wonder at the character 
of the division. 
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ruddy-complexioned races. Bisecting Asia from tlie angle between the 
east and north transversely in a southerly direction, they divide it into two 
segments, of which the inner is the less and the outer the greater. The 
middle is called Asia Minor and comprises the country of Iran, Hijaz, 
Temen and Khurasan. The outer is Asia Major, comprising China , 1 India 
and Sind. Some say that Hindu philosophers partition the habitable 
earth into a diagram of nine parts, viz., the south ( daJilchin ) the Arabian 
country ; the north (uttar), that of the Turks ; the east, ( purab ), China • 
the west, (pachchim), Egypt and Barbary; the north-east (isan), Khata 
and Khotan; the north-west (bay ah), the Greeks and Franks; the south- 
west ( nairit ) the country of the Copts and Berbers, Africa and Spain. The 
middle country was called Madliya-desa . 8 But this account is not found in 
this order in any Sanskrit work nor is it thus handed down by any of the 
learned of this country. 


vfidfw r wv StovpKrdvruv /cal 8ie\6v- 

?wv Ai&iriv re ko\ ’Aalijv «al Ebpdwi\v oi 
jkp fffMcph rh 8ia<pepovra avreow itrrt. p.r)Ke'i 
fxev yap wap 1 apfporepas wap-fjKet f) Eiiptheri' 
etipeos Se wept oiSe crvp.BaXeew ij-ii} fyaiveral 
fxot eTvat. 

1 This partition into A. Major and A. 
Minor was not made, according to a 
Writer in the 01. Dio. till the 4th cen- 
tury of onr era. Asia Major (A. y p.eyd\t]) 
was part of the continent E. of the 
Tanais, the Euxine, an imaginary line 
drawn from the Euxine at Trebizond to 
the Gulf of Issus and the Mediterranean. 
It included Sarmatia Asiatica, with all 
the Scythian tribes to the E., Colchis, 


Iberia, Albania, Armenia, Syria, 
Arabia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Assy- 
ria, Media, Susiana, Persia, Aiiana, 
Hyrcam'a, Margiana, Bactriana, Sogdi- 
ana, India, China. Asia Minor (A. j, 
M-tKpd, Anatolia) was the peninsula on the 
extreme W. of Asia, bounded by the 
Euxine, iEgean and Mediterranean. 

8 He has omitted the S. E. The dia- 
gram will be found in Albiruni’s Indica 
Ch. XXXIX, 262, Sachau, with the 
authorities. Abul Eazl’s ill-digested 
knowledge is heaped up indiscriminately 
without order or method and without 
heed or consciousness of the worthless- 
ness of so much of it. 
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The; Scale of Dotation. 


Units up to 9 

Ekam. 

10 „ 100 ... 

Dasa. 

100 „ 1000 ... ... 

S'ata. 

1,000 „ &c. ... 

Sahasra. 

10,000 „ &c 

Ayuta. 

100,000 

Laksh vulg. lakh. 

1,000,000 ... 

Prayuta. 

10,000,000 ... 

Koti, vulg. Kror. 

100,000,000 

Arbuda. 

1,000,000,000 

Abja. 

10,000,000,000 

Kharba. 

100,000,000,000 

Kikharba. 

1,000,000,000,000 

Mahapadma. 

10,000,000,000,000 

S'ahku. 

100,000,000,000,000 

Jahulhi. 

1,000,000,000,000,000 

Madhya. 

10,000,000,000,000,000 ... 

Antya. 

100,000,000,000,000,000 ... 

Parardha. 


The Brahmans have not more than eighteen places of notation, the 
first being units, EJcam , and the rest proceeding by multiples of ten. All 
above units have a separate designation as above noted, thus differing 
from the Gf-reek compounds of notation. An intervening number of this 
scale, for instance, fifteen, is included in the second, one hundred and 
twelve, in the third place, and so on. 1 And further by the addition of 
eleven places to the eighteen , they reckon up to twenty-nine places and em- 
ploying the terms of six of the series, the remainder are suffixed as com- 
pounds, as will be seen from what follows. Thus: Tens, hundreds, thousands, 
lakhs, tens of lakhs, krors ; krors tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, lakhs, tens of lakhs, krors of krors ; krors of krors tens, hundreds, 
thousands, tens of thousands — nineteen places from the unit’s place, and 
this illustrates the foregoing description. Krors of krors tens of thousands 
is 1,000,000,000,000,000,000, up to nine tens of thousands of krors of krors, 


1 Read the 16th. Chapter of Albiriini’s 
India in connection with this reckoning. 
He says some maintain a 19th order 
called Bhuri. According to others the 
limit of reckoning is koti and starting 
from koti the succession would be koti, 


tens, hundreds, thousands, &c. Sachan 
has inadvertently reversed this order. 
Albxruni adds that Dasd sahasra, and 
Dasa laksha are used for the 5th and 7th 
orders respectively, as the terms Ayuta 
and Frayuta are rarely employed. 
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and in a descending scale, nine thousand krors of krors and nine hundred 
so on to nine. Again, krors of krors lakhs, tens of krors of krors of lakhs, 
krors of krors of krors ; krors of krors of krors tens, hundreds, thousands, 
tens of thousands, lakhs, tens of lakhs, krors of krors of krors of krors , 1 
which series proceeds in the manner above given. 

The Greeks have their scale of notation from one to nine and the 
recurring ternary series they call a cycle. Thus from one to nine are units, 
from ten to ninety, tens, and from one hundred to nine hundred, hundreds. 
This is termed the first cycle. From one thousand to nine thousand are 
units of thousands, from ten thousand to ninety thousand are tens of 
thousands, and from one hundred thousand to nine hundred thousand are 
hundreds of thousands. This they call the second cycle. And thus at the 
end of each cycle the word “thousands” is added, as for instance, the 
third cycle begins with units of thousands of thousands, i. e., a thousand 
thousand, followed by tens of thousands of thousands, i. e., ten thousand 
thousand up to ninety thousand thousand. Next follows hundreds of 
thousands of thousands, i. e., a hundred thousand thousand. The begin- 
ning of the fourth cycle is units of thousands of thousands of thousands, and 
so on throughout the remainder of the series. The designations iu all are 
but three, vis., tens, hundreds, thousands, and as to what is said in ancient 
books of this system being borrowed from the Greeks, the version above 
given certainly does not support it. 


I 10, 000, 000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. Twenty- nine places from the units. 
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The Quarters op the Globe. 

The Hindus term a quarter dim and also dig 1 * * * * * * and of these they reckon 
ten. Each of them they consider to be under a tutelary spirit whom they 
name Dig-pula, as will appear in the following table: — 


Sanskrit name of 
quarter. 

English. 

Regent. 

Purva 

East 

Indra. 

Agni 

South-east 

Agni. 8 

Dakshina 

South 

Tama. 

Nairrita ... 

South-west ... 

Nairrita. 

Paschima ... j 

West 

Varuna. 

Vayaviya ... 

North-west 

Vayu. 

ITttara ■ ... 

North 

Kuvera. 

Tsana ... 

North-east ... 

Isana. 

Urddhva 

Above ... j 

Brahma. 

Adhah 

1 Below 

Nuga. 



1 


Some assign a quarter to the interval between the upper and lower 
regions and thus reckon eleven. The regent of this is Budra. 


1 Hind, f^jr from Sansk. f^vr. 

* Indra is the Indian Jupiter ; in Sansk. 

Cyans!) -pitar, or that one among the 

many Jupiter s which personified the 
firmament and whose epithets, in Sans- 
krit, are according to Sir W. Jones, the 

same with those of the Jove of Ennius as 

expressed in the line. 

Aspice hoc sublime candens quern invooant 
omnes Jovem. 

Agni is the god of fire, and one of the 
most ancient objects of Hindu worship 
who answers to the Vulcan of Egypt. 
Yama in the Yedas is the god of the 
dead with whom the departed spirits 
dwell. The S. W. regent is a demon or 
Rakshasa. Varuna is one of the oldest 
vedic deities, and like its derivative 
Odpavos a personification of the all-en- 
compassing sky. The name also designa- 


tes one of the lunar mansions. The god 
of the air, the Hindu Eolus is represented 
by Vayu and is associated in the Yedas with 
Indra, riding in the same car. Kuvera, 
as living in the shades and being the god 
of wealth, unites the characteristics of 
Pluto and Plutus. Isana is a name of 
Siva or of one of his manifestations. 
The serpent worshipping Nagas may 
boast of their connection with or descent 
from this regent of the nether world. 
I shall not pursue the legend of their 
origin and refer the reader for the more 
particular history of the above names, 
among numerous sources of information, 
to Sir W. Jones' Essay on the Gods of 
India and Greece, to Dawson’s Diet, of 
Hindu Mythology, and to Lassen, Indisch 
. Alterthum. 
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Animal Life. 

This subject cannot be altogether omitted and shall be cursorily 
touched upon. In what relates to man, somewhat has already been set 
down. In distinguishing the finer shades observable in the measure of 
divergence in the dispositions of men in this region of the globe, investiga- 
tion points to little discovery. Judges of character, generally, when consi- 
dering the Hindu people, incline to the ancient opinion that each of them 
is a presentment of the race contained in the individual. One, from the: 
eminence of his virtues will be beyond price ; another will be dear at the 
basest coin. If regarded with the eyes of impartiality, the sincerely devout 
of this country are unlike the seekers of God in other lands and in warring 
with interior spiritual foes that wear the guise of friends, they are rarely 
to be matched. Their knowledge of affairs, capacity in execution, reckless- 
ness of valour, fidelity, especially in times of difficulty, their devoted 
attachment and disinterested service, and other eminent good qualities are 
beyond measure great. And yet there are many obdurate and pitiless 
spirits, devoid of gentle courtesy who for the merest trifle will rise to the 
shedding of blood, and marvellous are the tales told of these ravening 
fiends in the guise of angels. 

The Hindu philosophers reckon four states of auspiciousness which 
they term varna, 1 1. JBrdhmana. 2 Kshatriya vulgarly, Khatri. 3. VaUya 
vulgarly Beds. 4. S'udra, vulgarly siidra. Other than these are termed 
Mlechchha. At the creation of the world the first of these classes was pro- 
duced from the mouth of Brahma, a brief account of whom has already 
been given : the second, from his arms ; the third, from his thigh and the 
fourth from his feet ; the fifth from the cow Kdmctdhenu? the name of 
Mlechcha being employed to designate them. 


I The term In its primitive meaning 
signifies ■ colonr, the Aryans from the 
north priding themselves on their f aw 
complexion, in contradistinction to the 
‘ black skin ' typical of the indigenous 
races. The term subsequently was ap- 
plied to caste. The various theories 
oritioal and legendary of the origin of 


pastes are carefully stated by Muir 
(Sansk. Texts, Yol. I.) who may he com- 
pared with Lassen, I. 794. 

8 The granter of desires/ said to have 
been produced at the churning of the 
ocean, belonging to the sage Yasislitha. 
Called also Kama-duh, Savald and Snra- 
bhi. Dowson. 
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The Brahmans have six recognised duties. 1. The study of the Vedas 
and other sciences. 2. The instruction of others (in the sacred texts). 
8. The performance of the Jag, that is oblation of money and kind to the 
Devatas. 4. Inciting other’s to the same. 5. Giving presents. 6. Receiv- 
ing presents. 

Of these six the Kshatriya must perfom three, 1. Perusing the holy- 
texts. 2. The performance of the Jag. 3. Giving presents. Further 
they must, 1. minister to Brahmans. 2. Control the administration of 
wcuddly government and receive the reward thereof. 3. Protect religion. 

4. Exact fines for delinquency and observe adeqnate measure therein. 

5. Punish in proportion to the offence. 6. Amass wealth and duly 
expend it. 7. Supervise the management of elephants, horses, and cattle 
and the functions of ministerial subordinates. 8. Levy war on due occa- 
sion. 9. Never ask an alms. 10. Favour the meritorious and the like. 

The Vaisya also must perform the same three duties of the Brahman, 
and in addition must occupy himself in: 1. Service. 2. Agriculture. 
3. Trade. 4. The care of cattle. 5. The carrying of loads. 

From birth to the time of investiture with the sacred thread, these 
ten duties may be performed by all the three castes above-mentioned. 

The Sudra is incapable of any other privilege than to serve these 
three castes, 1 wear their cast-off garments and eat their leavings. He may 
be a painter, goldsmith, blacksmith, carpenter, and trade in salt, honey, 
milk, butter-milk, clarified butter and grain. 

Those of the fifth class, are reckoned as beyond the pale of religion, like 
infidels, Jews and the like. By the inter-mam ages of these, sixteen other 
classes are formed. The son of Brahman parents is acknowledged as a 
Brahman. If the mother he a Kshatriya, (the father being a Brahman) 
the progeny is called Murdhava&ikta. If the mother be a Vaisya, the son 
is named Ambasfha,* and if a Suclra girl, NisMda. If the father and 
mother are both Kshatriya, the progeny is Kshatriya. If the mother be a 
Brahman, (and the father a Kshatriya) the son is called Suta. If the 
mother be a Vaisya, the son is Maids yn. If the mother he a Sudra, the pro- 


management of 1 orges and driving wagons, 
is therein said to be the occupation of 
Sdbas j the practice of medicine that of 
Ambasthas ; attendance on women, that 
of Yaidehakns ; trade that of Magadhas ; 
killing fish that of Nishndas ; carpentry of 
Ayogavas. Catching and killing animals 
that live in holes, is the occupation of 
K?atfcars, Ugras, and Pnkkasas. 


1 See these duties in the Institutes of 
Maim, I, 83, and f£., p. 12, Barnell. 

8 The text has Antat, The term I have 
employed is taken from the ordinances of 
Manu and is found in the toxts of Sir W. 
Jones and of Burnell These names and 
many other variations of the progeny of 
inter-marriages will be found in the tenth 
chapter of the Institutes of Manu. The 
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geny is Ugra. If both parents be Vaisya, the progeny is Vaisya. If the 
mother be a Brahman, (which is illicit) the progeny is Vaideha but if she be 
a Kshatriya, which also is regarded as improper, he is M&gadha. From 
the Taisya by a Sudra mother is produced a Karana. When both parents 
are Siidra, the progeny is Sudra. If the mother be a Brahman, the pro- 
geny is Ghanddla. If she be a Kshatriya, it is called Ghattd. 1 * From 
a Sudra by a Vaisya girl is produced the Ayogava. 

In the same away still further ramifications are formed, each with 
different customs and modes of worship and each with infinite distinctions 
of habitation, profession, and rank of ancestry that defy computation. 

The Brahmans, in regard to the study of the Vedas, are of four classes, 
and each occupies himself with the perusal of a special sacred work. 8 There 
are twenty ways of reading the Rigveda ; the Yajurveda has eighty-sis ; 
the Sdmaveda , one thousand, and the Atharvaveda, five, and their several 
disciples fall into distinct categories. There may be also ten distinctions 
of Brahmans, according to their occupations. 1. Deva. 2. Muni. 3. 
Dvi-ja. 4. Raja. 5. Vaisya. 6. Siidra. 7. Bidalaka. 8. Pasu. 9. 
Mlechchha. 10. Ghanddla. 

The first named perform the Rom 3 for themselves, not for others, and 
give presents, but do not receive them, and learn, but do not teach. The 
second perform the Horn for others as well as for themselves and receive 
gifts and teach. The third class 4 * * * have twelve distinctive notes. The six 
aforesaid and 7. Meekness. 8. Restraint of the five senses from things 
unlawful. 9. Unshrinking from austerities. 10. Attachment to the 
precepts of the Vedas. 11. Taking no life. 12. Attributing the posses- 
sion, of nothing to themselves. The fourth class perform the same offices 


1 According to Burnell, (X. 306) the 
term is K§attar, Sir W. Jones writes 
Csh*ttri. Mnir (Sans. Texts, I. 174), 

Kshattp, 

3 According to Albiruni, Vyasa divided 

tke Veda into the four parts named be- 

low, and to each of his four pupils, he 

taught a separate Veda to be learnt by 
heart. They are enumerated in the 
same order as the four parts of the Veda: 

Paila, Vaisampayana, Jaimini, Sumantu. 

8 This oblation consists in casting 
clarified butter, &c,, into the sacred fire 
as an offering to the gods, with invoca- 
tions and prayers according to the object 


of sacrifice. . 

4 The three castes of the Brahman, 
Kshatriya and Vaisya. wore called, dvi-j/t, 
twice-born, from their title to investiture 
with the sacred thread which literally 
constitutes the second birth, but the 
term is particularly applied to the Brah- 
mans, who maintain that their caste 
alone remains, the other three having been 
lost or degraded and it is generally ac- 
cepted that the pure Kshatriya or Vaisya 
does not now exist. The intercourse 
and inter-marriage of various castes have 
produced the mixed castes called Varna- 
Sankara, see Dowson, 336. 
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as the Kshatriya. The fifth, those of the Vaisya. The sixth, those of the 
Sudra. The seventh elass have the characteristic of eats, 1 go from door- to 
door and mix with high and low. The eighth, like brutes 2 * 4 * know not good 
from evil. The ninth follow the practices of the Mlechehhas {barbarians 
or non- Aryans), and the tenth are low outcasts and eat carrion. 

The Kshatriya form two races, the Siirajhan&i (Solar dynasty) and 
the Somabctnii (Lunar dynasty). The first mentioned are descendants of 
the Sun. It is said that by the volition of Brahma, Marichfi was created, 
who begot Kasyapa (Muni), from whom the Sun (Vivasvan or Surya) 
sprung. From him was produced Vaivasicata from whose nose IkshwdJcn 
came forth by a sneeze and from him the succeeding generations proceeded. 
Three princes of this race ruled the "world and extended their dominion 
over the seven climes. These were Raja Sagara,* Raja Khatwanga, and 
Raja Ragbu. 

The. second race is descended from the Moon. From Brahma was 
born Atri, from whose right eye came forth the Moon (Soma) who begot 
Mercury (Budha) and from him proceeded the succeeding generations. 
Two princes of this race held universal sway, namely, M6ja Yudhisthira 
and Raja Satanika. There are more than five hundred tribes of the 
Kshatriyas of whom fifty-two are preeminently distinguished and twelve 
are of considerable importance. At the present clay, no trace of the true 
Kshatriya exists. Some of their descendants, abandoning the profession 
of arms, have taken to other occupations and this class is known to the 
world by this name. Another body of them adopting the sword as their 
calling are designated Rajputs, and are divided into thousands of septs. I 
record the names oE a few of the most renowned, that are now in His 
Majesty’s service. 

1. The Rathor ; there are several tribes of this clan in service. 
They number sixty thousand cavalry 6 and two hundred thousan d infantry. 


1 The Bidalaka, from Sansk a 

cat, 

2 The Pasu from Sansk. xn$ a quad- 
ruped. 

S Abul Pazl’s names and translitera- 
tions are incorrect. I substitute the true 
readings of the names as far as I am able 
to discover them. 

4 Notices of these three legendary 

princes will be found in Dowson. After 
Baghu the line practically loses its 

original name of the Surajbansi and is 


known as EaghubanSi or Bagbu-banSa 
from whom Hama Chandra descended 
and whose epic the Eaghu-vansa in 19 
cantos was sung by Kalidasa. S agar a 
was a king of Ayodhya and his wife 
Sumati was delivered of a gourd contain- 
ing 60,000 seeds which became embryos 
and grew. The anxious father placed 
them on milk bat afterwards provided 
each with a nurse and at ten months' old 
they were all able to run about. 

6 See Yol. I, p. 372, noto for the term 
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2. The Chau Tutu are divided into several 1 branches, viz., Sungira, Kluchi, 
Deora, Hada, and bTai'ban. The troops of the clan number fifty thousand 
cavalry and two hundred thousand infantry. 3. The Pauwar. In ancient 
times, of this tribe was the royal dynasty in Hindustan, and it numbered 
many clansmen. At the present time their force consists of twelve thousand 
cavalry and sixty thousand foot. 4, The Jadoh. Fifty-thousand cavalry 
and two hundred thousand foot. 5. Bhati. 6. Jarejah. 7. Januhah, 
to which clan • the Khanzadahs of Mewat belong. 7. Gehlot. Twenty 
thousand cavalry and three hundred thousand foot. 8. Sesodia. 9. 
Chandra wat. 10. The Kachliwahah, who are celebrated among the Raj- 
puts, and number twenty thousand cavalry, and one hundred thousand 
infantry. 11. The Solanlchi. Thirty, thousand cavalry and one hundred 
thousand infantry. 12. Parihara. 13. Toy. war, for a time the sovereign- 
ty of this country rested in this tribe. They number ten thousand horse 
and twenty five thousand foot. 14. Badgfijar. Ten thousand horse, and 
forty thousand foot. Bach of these tribes claims an ancestry traced 
back to hundreds of thousands of year's, a source of splendid pride to 
the intelligent judgment and is indeed a theme far above the level of an 
idle tale to distract the mind. 

The Vaifsya and the Sudra are in the same way divided into numer- 
ous branches. For instance, there is one caste of the Vaisyas called Bernik, 
more commonly termed Baniyd, (grain-merchant) The Persians name 
them Bdlckal and of these there are eighty-four divisions. 

There are besides troops of astonishing sorcerers, cunning jugglers, 
r wonder- working magicians, and conjurers of such sleight of hand, 
pex’forming such extraordinary feats that not the vulgar alone, but the 
acutest minds are deceived into a belief in their miraculous powers. 
For instance, one of them will say in broad day-light to one of the specta- 
tors : “ I have just returned from heaven, and having there been assured 
of your honour and probity, I entrust my wife to your care,” Then placing 
her in his charge, ho takes a coil of rope of untanned hide, one end of 
which he holds in his hand, and flings the coil to such a height that the 
other end becomes invisible. By means of this he mounts up and is lost to 
sight. After a little time his limbs one after the other come falling from 
above, upon which tho woman, after their national rite, burns herself in 
presence of the spectators and is consumed to ashes. In a brief space of 


Aimak, applied to the Rathor Cavalry 
and Yob H, p, n. for its true significa- 
tion, 

A Shewing givos the names of twenty- 


four branches, I, Chap, Y. The deeds of 
many of these famous clans are preserved 
by Tod in his Rajasthan, 
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time, the man himself reappears and claims his charge. The spectators 
relate to him what has happened which he affects to disbelieve, and hasten- 
ing to the house of the person to whom he had entrusted her, calls to his 
wife from the door. She comes forth, giving thanks for his safety, and 
leaves the spectators in bewilderment. Again he will cut a man up into 
forty pieces, and cover him over with a sheet. Then at his summons, the 
man will appear unhurt and answer for his reality . 1 

Or, he will place some grains of mustard seed in the palm of his hand, 
and by some incantation, will make it straight way shoot and bear leaves 
and fruit. In the same way they will produce mangos and melons out of 
season. In short, the marvels of their sorceries, and snake-charming 
and the like, are beyond expression. 

Languages. ■ 

Throughout the wide extent of Hindustan, many are the dialects that 
are spoken, and the diversity of those that do not exclude a common inter- 
intelligibility are innumerable. Those forms of speech that are not under- 
stood one of another, are the dialects of Delhi, Bengal, Multan, Marwar, 
Grujarat, Telinganah, a Marhatta, Karnatik, Sind, Afghan of Shal (between 
Sind, Kabul, and Kandahar), Belucliistan, and Kashmir. 


of the Devil.” The Memoirs of the 
Emperor Jahangir furnish further testi- 
mony of similar performances by seven 
jugglers from Bengal. In one feat, 
a man is severed limb from limb and 
decapitated and reproduced from under 
a sheet. In the other the Emperor says, 

* They produced a chain 50 cubits in 
length and threw one end of it towards 
the sky where it remained as if fastened 
to some thing in the air. A dog was 
brought forward and being placed at the 
lower extremity of the chain, immediate- 
ly ran up and disappeared in the air. 
In the same manner, a hog, a panther, a 
lion and a tiger were successively sent 
up and all equally disappeared. A t 
last they took down the chaiu aud put it 
into a bag, no one discovering in what 
way the different animals were made to 
vanish. Yule’s Marco Polo. Ed. 71, 

p. 281,. 

8 See Yol. II, pp. 228-30, notes. By 


1 Similar performances are described 
by Ibn Batu^ah who witnessed them at 
an entertainment of the Viceroy of 
Khansa (Kinsay of Polo). Another wit- 
ness to si milar feats is E dward Melton, 
an Anglo-Dutch traveller who was pre- 
sent at a like scene in Batavia in 1670, 
where the limbs that fell successively 
were caught up and cast into a basket. 
The last fragment was the head and no 
sooner had it touched the ground than 
the man who had gathered up the limbs 
into the basket, turned them all out 
topsy turvy. Melton continues as fol- 
lows : “ Then straightway we saw with 

these eyes, all those limbs creep tegether 
again, and in short, form a whole man 
who at once could stand and go just as 
before without showing the least damage. 
Never in my .life was I so astonished as 
when I beheld this wonderful perform- 
ance and I doubted now no longer that 
these misguided men did it by the help 
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Fauna. 

A summary description of tlie noblest of tbe animal creation baring 
been given, I proceed to notice tbe lower types of animal life. 

The Ban-mdmis is an animal like a baboon, dark in colour, and in 
stature and face resembling a human being and walks on two feet. 
Although it has no tail, its body is slightly covered with hair. One of 
these was brought to His Majesty fiom Bengal which performed tbe most 
astonishing antics. Elephants, lions , 1 leopards, panthers, tigers, bears, 
wolves and dogs of various breeds, and monkeys, lynxes, hyamas, jackals, 
foxes, otters, cats, white and tawny and even winged that will fly for a 
short distance, and other kinds of animals are numerous. Sardol is the 
name of an animal smaller than a dog but preys upon lions and other wild 
beasts. Through the encouragement of His Majesty, the breed of horses 
is as fine as those of Irak and Arabia. The rhinoceres is a stupendous 
creature. He is twice the size Of a buffalo and much resembles a horse in 
armour. His feet and hoofs are like those of an elephant, and his tail 
similar to a buffalo’s, and he has a pastern-joint like a horse. On the point 


general reader in Sir W. Hunter’s India, 
(I. G. IY) with his usual crispness of 
touch and treatment. 

1 Lions are mentioned, according to 
Lassen, in the oldest Indian writings. 
They have now nearly disappeared, as 
they have from Persia, Syria, Asia Minor 
and Macedonia. Alexander found them 
in the Eastern Panjab. Lassen supposes 
the tiger to have advanced as the lion 
disappeared. The Indian hounds were 
famous and a Babylonian satrap had so 
many that four villages were specially 
taxed for their maintenance. They were 
considered worthy to he presented to 
Alexander the Great by king Sopeithes. 
See Lassen’s note on this. 

The winged cat is probably the flying 
squirrel which Mr. Kentledge informs 
me is called by the native s urti billi. 

Sardol in Sanskrit signifies a tiger, 
but here is perhaps meant some species 
of wild dog which in packs of 6 or 7 
will hunt down the fiercest game. 


the Telinghnah is meant Telega, which 
was called by the Sanskrit writers An- 
dhra, the ancient name applied at one 
time to the whole country of Telingana. 
Most of the languages enumerated are 
but dialects of Hindi, As Mr. Beames 
states in his introduction to the com- 
parative Grammar of the modern Aryan 
Languages, Gujarati is a dialect of the 
Sauraseni Prakrit, the parent of Hindi. 
Panjabi is but an old Hindi dialect. 
Bengali, perhaps the most modern of the 
Indian vernaculars, three centuries ago 
closely resembled the Hindi still spoken, 
in eastern Behar. Oriya is in some 
respects more like Hindi than Bengali. 
Sindhi is fundamentally distinct, but with 
unmistakeable traces of kinship which 
are far more pronounced in Marathi. 
I refer the student to this able synopsis 
of the languages and literature of Hindu- 
stan. The place of Sanskrit and the 
Prakrits in the history of the Indian 
vernaculars is briefly outlined for the 
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of his snout lie carries a single liorn ancl his hide is so thick that an arrow 
will not pierce it. Of this, breast-plates and shields and the like are made, 
and he is bold enough to charge a naan on horseback. The black antelope, 
has two long horns and for beauty and swiftness is unrivalled among his 
kind. The deer, from which the musk is taken, is larger than the fox, and 
his coat is rough. He shows two tusks and protuberances in place of horns. 
They are common in the northern mountains. The Yak approximates to 
the domestic cow but of its tail is made the katas 1 * 3 4 * * * or fringed tassel, and 
many they join together. There is also the civet eat. 

The Shdral c* is an astonishing talker, and listeners would not distin- 
guish its tones from human speech. 

The Mynah 8 is twice the size of the SMralc, with glossy black plumage, 
but with the bill, wattles and tail-coverts yellow. It imitates the human 
voice and speaks with great distinctness. 

Parrots are of different colours, red, white and green and talk like 
human beings. At the present time, under His Majesty’s patronage, animals 
of all kinds from Persia, Turkestan, and Kashmir whether game or other, 
have been brought together to the wonderment of behold era. 

The Koel , 41 is like a mynah, jet black with crimson irides and a long 
tail. Romance sings of its loves as of those of the bulbul. 

The Papiha, b is smaller than the .Koel, with a shorter and slenderer 
tail. Its love is chanted in story. It is in full song in the beginning of the 
, rainy season and has a peculiar note and its plaintive strain is heard 


1 See Vol. II, p. 172, n. 2, Yullor dis- 

tinctly (Lexicon) names the Gao Juntas 
as the Yak Tibetanas or Bos grunniens. 

3 In Sansk. Sharika, Hind. Sharik, 
Sarik or Sarak. In Bengal the word is 
written and pronounced Bilik and ap- 
plied to the common Mynah, the Acri- 
dotheres tristis, which is occasionally a 
fine talker. 

: 8 Ealabes intermedia. Jerdon. The 
Nepal Hill Mynah, found also in Assam, 
and abonfc the Chittagong tracts, more or 
less with these characteristics. There 
are various species not easily distinguished 
by the inexpert. 

4 Eudynamys Orientalis, Jerdon. The 

Cuculus according to Linnaeus. It is 

well-known throughout India. Its name 

is from its cry of koil-koil which in- 
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creases in volume of sound as it goes 
on. The female lays its eggs in the nest 
of the common crow, generally only one 
and sometimes destroys the eggs of the 
crow at the time of depositing her own. 
The crows appear to bo aware of the fact 
when too late and often pursue these 
cuckoos with great fury. 

6 Coccystes Melanoleucos, Jerdon. 
The piedorested onclcoo. It is found 
all over India, and is above of a uniform 
black with a greenish gloss. Jerdon 
unromantically describes it as very noisy 
with a high pitched metallic note, which 
would appear highly calculated to re- 
open any old wounds or cause a fresh 
one. It is best known in Hindu poetry 
under the name of Chatak. 
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often est at night, and. makes love’s unhealed wounds bleed anew. It is 
from its note that the word plu is taken, which in Hindi signifies ‘ beloved/ 

The Mdril i * * * 5 * * 8 has .green plumage with a white bill and crimson iricl.es, 
smaller than the ordinary pigeon. It never settles upon the ground and 
when it alights to drink, it carries with it a twig which it keeps beneath 
its feet till its thirst is quenched. 

The Baya z is like a wild sparrow but yellow. It is extremely intelli- 
gent, obedient and docile. It will take small coins from the hand and 
bring them to its master and will come to a call from a long distance. Its 
nests are so ingeniously constructed as to defy the rivalry of clever arti- 
ficers. 

The astonishing feats which the animals of this country can perform 
and their beautiful variety of colouring is beyond the power of my inex- 
perience to describe. F ormer romancers have related stories in abund- 
ance of their extraordinary characteristics but the writer of this work men- 
tions nothing that he has not himself seen or hoard from accurate observers. 

I write of tilings within my ken 
/Nor tell a twice-told tale again. 


i Also Hariy&l, the Crocopus Plioeni- 

copterns, or Bengal Green Pigeon, 

(Jordon). The text is evidently in error, 

omitting tho negative before the word 

* sorties, ’ which stultifies the sense of 

what- follows. Gladwin confirms me in 
this opinion, but whether the fact is- so 

or not, is another point. Jerdon does 
not allude to it. It is incorrect to say 
that it is smaller than the ordinary 
pigeon 5 tho reverse is the ease, with 
regard to this particular species though 
some kinds, of which there are many, may 
be and arc smaller. 

8 Plocons bay a or common weaver- 
bird. Its long retort-shaped nest is a 
•familiar sight in India. Jerdon says that 
it can be taught to pick up rings or such 
like articles dropped down a well or 


carry a note on a given signal. Mr. Blyth 
has seen it fire off a miniature cannon 
and apply the match five or six times 
before the powder ignited, which it 
finally did with a report loud enough to 
frighten all the crows in tho neighbour- 
hood, while the little bird remained 
perched on the gun without moving. In 
their breeding plumage, the old males 
have the crown of the head yellow, the 
rest of the tipper plumage with the 
wings and tail, dull brown, edged with 
pale fulvous brown ; the breast is bright 
yellow, but in the younger, pale rusty ; 
while the females and the males in 
. winter dress totally want the yellow 
head, the crown being brown with dark 
'..streaks.’ - .. 
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Weights and Measures./ 

Measures. 

= 1 MaricJii. 

= 1 Khardal , (Brassica nigra). 
= 1 Sarshaf, (Brassica juncea). 
= 1 Barley corn. 

== 1 Snrkb. (Abrus precatorius). 
= 1 Mdshah. 

= 1 Tank. 


8 Atoms 1 
6 Marichi 

3 Khardal 
8 Sarshaf 

4 Barley corns 
6 Snrkh 

4 Mdshah 


A See Vol.I, p. 16, a ami p. 36, for some 1 
of these measures and the weights that ! 
follow. The 1 5th Chapter of A1 birum j 
deals with the metrology of the Hindus j 
and may be compared with those men,- I 
sores. I append a very valuable note by: j 
Dr. Praia, Curator of the Herbarium, 
Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, on the . 
distinction between tho kinds of mustard 
called ‘Khardal’ and ‘Sarshaf’ in tho 
text and which remarkably confirms by 
actual experiment the accuracy of; the 
weights. To Dr. King, the distinguished 
Superintendent of the Gardens, to whom 
I have already expressed my many obliga- 
tions in the 2nd Vol. of tho work, 1 am 
again indebted for tho learned co-opera- 
tion of Dr. Train. 

“Khardal” and “Sarshaf” are both 
names that are applied to Brack-mustard 
(Brassica nigra). 

The former name is, Watt says, (in : 
Diet. Peon, Prod. I, 521) applied, with a 
qualification, to White mustard; the 
latter apparently is not. 

There is little doubt that by the lower 
unit of the two (Khaudai,) the soed of 
Black or true mustard is meant. 

The question is as to the identity of the 
other unit. 

Had “ Sarshaf ” been applied to both 
and “ Khardal. ” restricted to black mus- 


tard, one would have felt inclined to say 
that white mustard (Simpis tribti) was 
intended. But it must be remembered 
that white mustard is an uncommon 
plant in Asia ; and that . Boissibr only 
speaks of it as a plant of waste places and 
groves in Greece, Palestine and Taurus, 
(not even admitting it as a Persian species) ; 
and that its seeds, though nmch larger ' 
than those of B. nigra, do not suit the 
conditions required better than those of 
another species to bo mentioned imme- 
diately. This in Brasai :a juncea — tho well- 
known Indian mustard or ltdi which is 
cultivated in Persia, as it is in India, for 
its oil. The vernacular names given by 
Watt do not include “ Khardal ” alone or 
qualified, but apparently the “ Sarshaf ” 
appears (e. g., in the Bengali name “ IMi 
Sarisha ”) and this, therefore, seems to 
be the species that best suits tho condi- 
tions ; for Abul Fazi would bo most pro- 
bably referring to a well-known and 
common plant by his second word. 

As regards tho physical conditions, 
Rai seeds seem to suit very well, so far 
as the Calcutta Herbarium material goes. 
For in weighing 3 ripe seeds of Brassina 
nigra, from Madeira against one ripo seed 
of India Brassica juncea, the scale shows 
very close approximation in weight j and; 
8 ripe seeds of Brassica juncea from 
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2 Tank = 1 Kaul. 

2 Kaul = 1 Tdlchah. 

2 Tdlchah = 1 Sukti. 

2 Sukti = 1 P«Z, 

2 Pal — Palm of the hand. 

2 Palms = 1 Anjali, (two hands joined with the palms hol- 

2 Anjali = 1 Mdnika. [lowed. 

2 Mdnika = 1 Prastha. 

4 Prastha — 1 A’dhaJca. 

4 AdhaTca — 1 Drona. 

2 Drona = 1 Siirpa. 

2 Surpa = 1 Khari. 

The Khari of the present day is three times this measure. 


India exactly balance a rip© grain of 
barley from Afghanistan, though a ripe 
barley-corn from Europe outweighs 
them. 

Attached are notes of synonyms of the 
two species: — 

(a) Brassica nigra Xoch, Deutsch. FI. iv, 
713. 

Boiss Ft. Orient. I, 390. 
Hooker jil. and Thoms., 
Jour. Linn 8oc. v, 170. 
Hooker fit. and T. Anders., 
Flor. Brit. Ind. I, 156. 
Watt, Diet. Boon. Prod. 
Ind. I, 530. 

Brassica (melanosinapis) nigra ; the 
“ true ” mustard, or “ black ” 
mustard ; the “ Khardai ” of 
the Arabs, but also the “ Sar- 
ah af ” of Indian medical prao- 
■ tice. 

Synonyms.. Sinapis nigra Linnaeus, Sp. 

PI , 933. 

Wall. Oat. 4790. 
8: erysimoides Roxb., PI. 
Ind. iii, 123. 

This is cultivated in Europe generally ; 
iu Northern Africa, from Madeira to 
Egypt and Abyssinia ; in the Orient., 
Arabia, Asia Minor, Persia, Afghanis- 
tan ; in Turkestan and Tibet ; and (lo- 


cally) in India. 

Three seeds of this = one seed of Rai, 
(b) Brassica juncea Hook. f. and Thoms,, 
Jour. Linn. Soc. v, 
170. 

Hook. f. and T. Anders., 
Flor. Brit. Ind. I, 
157. 

Watt, Did. Econ, Prod. 
Ind. I, 528. 

Brassica (Ceratosinapis) juncea ; the 
“ Indian ” mustard j the “ Rai ” 
of Indian cultivators. 

Synonyms, Brassica Willdenovii Boiss., 
Ann. So. Nat., (1842), 88. 
Sinapis juncea Linnaras, Sp. 
PI., 934. 

Boiss., PI. Orient. I 394, 
8. integi ifolia Willd., Hort. 
Berol., t. 14. 

8 ramosa Roxb., PI. Ind. iii, 

8. rugosa Roxb., PI. Ind. iii, . 

: 8. cuneifolia Roxb., FI. Ind. iii. 
This is cultivated (“ Colitur olei causa” 
Boiss. FI. Orient., 1. c.), in Egypt ; Ara- 
bia; Persia (sparingly) ; Afghanistan ; 
India (generally). 

One seed of this = three seeds of Black- 
mustard. Eight seeds of this = one 
barley-corn. 
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Jeweller’s Weights. 

These are "based oh the Tank and the Surkh. A Tank is equal to twenty- 
four Surkh, and the ordinary Miskal is two Surkh more. The Surkh Ts " 
divided into twenty parts, each part being termed a biswcih. Formerly 
two and a half biswah were reckoned to one rice-grain, but the grains of 
that time were larger. His Majesty’s foresight and sagacity have adjust- 
ed the proportion of two bisivah to the grain. Bach Surkh was equal to 
ten rice- grains. His Majesty in his wisdom directed that the grains should 
be made of the cat’s eye stone and thus obviated the defect of currency. 
The standard weights kept ready for use are the following : the biswah , 
the rice-grain, f and \ of Surkh, 2 Surkh, 3 Surkh, 6 Surkh (which is j of 
a Tank), §, 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, and 50 Taiik. Any other gradations may be 
compounded of these weights, and for the imperial service, weights of cat’s 
eye up to 140 Tanks have been made of such brilliancy that they cannot 
be distinguished from gems. 

Banker’s Weights. 

These are based on the Tolchah, the Mashah, and the Surkh. 

Formerly 6 now 7| idce-grains = 1 Surkh 
8 Sitrkh = 1 Mashah 

12 Mashah = 1 Tolchah. 

The ordinary weights in use are |, 1, and 4 Surkh : 1, 2, 4, 6 , Mashah : 
1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 200, 500 Tdlchah. But in the imperial Exchequer, 
the gradations of weight kept ready are very numerous. 

Other Trade-weights. 

Formerly in Hindustan, the ser weighed 18 and in some places 22 
dam. In the beginning of His Majesty’s reign it was current at 28 and 
is now fixed at 30, each dam being 5 Tank. In the transactions in coral 
and camphor the dam was reckoned at 5| tank, but the price of these 
articles having fallen, it is valued at five only. The weights in ordinary 
use are j, f, -§ of a ser; 1, 2, 5, 10 ser; •§, 1 man which consists of 40 ser. \ 

The Learning of the Hindus. 

Throughout the wide extent of Hindustan there are three hundred 
and sixty systems of philosophy and conduct. By such means is the war- 
fare with the malice of the spirit carried on, and the hand of violence 
extended against the deceits of our internal foes. The desire unto evil 
leadeth to perdition and the worship of the Lord exalteth the heart. The 
writer of this work has mixed with many of the leaders of thought and 
has made himself acquainted to some extent with the discussions of the 
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different schools. A considerable body do not rise beyond the experience 
of sight and hearing. They consider argument as idle discussion and accept 
no proof other than tradition of the past. Another school profess accept- 
ance of demonstration, hut from interior blindness remove not the rust of 
doubt. Another sect urge on the swift and light-paced dromedary of 
vision to the halting-place of truth in some questions, and from self- 
esteem imagine that they have likewise attained the same goal in others. 
And yet another body submit their intellects to those who affect stoicism 
and indifference, and in pursuit of their desire, lend to what is not the 
deceptive gloss of what is. Volumes would not contain the full tale of 
these. Who thinks to break his fast at the board of the parasite ? But for 
the benefit of real seekers of knowledge, I here set down the series of funda- 
mental systems which may be considered as nine in number and present the 
doctrines of each without discussion of their merits. It is my hope that 
inquirers may carefully study them and compare them with the principles 
of the Platonists, the Peripatetics, the Sufis and dogmatic theologians, and 
removing the obstructions of prejudice, seek alone for demonstration, and 
putting aside the estrangements of ignorance, exercise scrutiny with 
caution. 

In this country there are eight sects who professedly teach the doc- 
trines of the emanation of the world, of a life to come, of the essence and 
attributes of the verities that underlie superior and inferior cosmic pheno- 
mena; and the ceremonial and modes of worship and the forms of monarch- 
ical government both visible and symbolic .- the ninth denies the existence 
of God and rejects the belief in a beginning or end of existence. Each 
of these have their special doctrines and rules of conduct and an ample 
nomenclature, but the system is that of the Greeks before the time of 
Aristotle. Formerly they wrote with an iron style on the leaves of the 
palm and the tuz , 1 hut now on paper, and from left to right. The leaves 
are kept separate and it is not the practice to stitch them together. Their 
mystic idealism enlightens the understanding and. invigorates the soul. 
But how shall I proceed ? for my heart inclines from speech to silence. 
Time after time, the ordinary subjects of knowledge, sinking deep into any 
mind oppress me to use true science, by which stair the soul might rise 
to insight into truth, as a means to procure rank and wealth, and 
again, at times, my understanding is luminously inspired not to make 
bread- winning and pencraft the end of knowledge. The searcher after 
a formula is unable to express it, or if discovered, the mind suffices not 
for its full cognition. For this reason, the tongue of speech adheres to 
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the palate of silence and the head of thought ■ sinks ■■ into the collar of 
depression, although it is said that he whose leisure is undisturbed, may 
in stillness be inspired to eloquence and the lover of taciturnity find voice 
though the inspired himself shall be dumb. But in truth to sully the 
tongue with utterance is to expose oneself to error. My own spirit is 
weary with discussion and my tongue oppressed by declaiming. I know 
not if this he lassitude of the disposition or the first revelation of truth, 
whether darkness overshadow my path, with confusion or the leader of the 
caravan on this long journey be not yet arrived. Speech is a beverage 
filled with poison, and silence is a desert of sweet waters, the hidden source 
whereof flows from the possessors of truth. I have taken no quarry 
better than prayer and have seen no lamp brighter than silence. If my 
state were not one of such perplexity, and my mind not so averse from 
lengthened discussion, I would expound the philosophy of the Hindus after 
the systems of the Greeks, hut as it is, in accordance with my design, I 
here set down what befits the scope of this work and my leisure permits. 
Description of the Nine Schools. 

Naiyayilici is one who is versed in the Nyaya philosophy. Vaiscshi/ca 
treats likewise of philosophy and its professors will be later on noticed. 
Veddnti is one who is conversant with the Vedanta System. Mhnamsaka is a 
follower of the MimAipsa philosophy. Sdnlchya, Putanjala, Jaina, Bauddha, 
N&stika Each of these is distinct in its doctrine and their several principles 
will bo hereafter explained. The Brahmans consider the last three as 
heretical and they admit no philosophical systems beyond the first six 
which they term shaddarsana , that is, the six modes of knowledge. The 
Nyaya and Vctiseshika agree in many points, as do the Vedanta and 
Mimdmsd, and the Sdnlchya and the Pdtanjala. ' - 

Nyaya. The founder of this school was the sage Gautama. It com- 
prises within its field, physiology, theology, mathematics, logic and dialectics 
Its followers hold the Supreme Being to be exempt from plurality, neither 
begotten nor begetting, incorporeal and free from all defect. He is without 
beginning as without end, the Creator, the Preserver, and they regard Him 
as pure Spirit: but they assert' that he created a bodily form and 
united Himself thereto in a determinate manner ; and as the body is cap- 
able of action through its union with the soul, so does this corporeal form 
energize in union with the Deity without sullying the robe of its inviolable 
sanctity. This doctrine is akin to that of the Christians. The appellations 
of divinity are conceded to.it, but it is not believed to be from all eternity. 
The Creator of tho world, through the instrumentality of this Being, 
revealed His words unto men, and this revelation they call Veda. It 
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consists of up wards of one hundred thousand verses (JloTea) each of which 
comprises four feet (charana) each foot being of not less than eight or more 
than twenty-six letters (Alcshara). In this hook it does not exceed twenty. 
An alcshara consists of either one or two letters : if of two, the last is quies- 
cent. A holy man named Yyasa divided this hook into four parts to each 
of which ho assigned a separate name, vis., the Rigveda, the Yajuryeda, 
tlie Samaveda and the AtharvaVeda. These four are considered divine 
hooks. Some assert that the "First Being had four mouths from each of 
which a Book issued. Every Brahma who appears, wonderful to relate, 
delivers the same letters and words without diminution or addition. 

They maintain that God is the absolute Efficient Cause and that the 
works of men are produced by those two sources of causation, (viz., God 
and Brahma). The moral distinctions of good and evil in actions are 
deduced from the divine Books, They believe in hell and heaven. The 
former they term NciraJca and locate it in the lower region. The latter is 
called Svarga and is assigned to the celestial region. They do not believe in 
a perpetual duration of existence in either paradise or hell, but that men 
in the measure of their evil deeds may descend into hell and receive condign 
punishment, and thence coming forth assume other bodies, and for their good 
works obtain happiness in heaven, and again issuing from it, return into 
new forms : thus they will come and go until they have fully received 
the recompense or punishment of their former deeds, after which freed 
from the necessity of these two states, they will be liberated from joy and 
sorrow as will be hereafter related. 

Some believe that portions of the world are from eternity and that 
some are created, as will be afterwards mentioned. They assigujnght 
attributes to the Deity which they call accidents. 1. Qydna, omniscience, 
by which He knows the future and the past, all that is secret or manifest, 
in whole and in part, and ignorance and forgetfulness cannot apprpach 
Him. 2. Ichchha, will. All things at His pleasure are created or fall into 
nothingness. 3. Prayatna, providential order and the due procession of 
causes so that existence and non-existence may have their realisation. 4. 
SanJchyd, numerical series, and .this is of three kinds, unity, duality and 
excess of these. The first named is an attribute of the Almighty. 5. 
Pramdna, extent, and this is of four kinds as will be hereinafter men- 
tioned. As they believe God to bo omnipresent, his extent must be 
infinite. 6. PrithaJctva, severalty and individuality. As of Saiikhya, this is 
of three kinds, the first being a Divine attribute. 7. Samyoga, co-inherence, 
because all things unite in Him. 8. Vi-bhdga, disjunction. The last six 
of these are accounted to have been from all eternity. 
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Sixteen subjects called predicaments (paddrtha), 1 are discussed by 
tins system and these topics comprise all the objects of thought. Although 
it does not strictly proceed beyond the second, nor, indeed, beyond its 
subordinate classification of Artha^ yet a few details are here set down 
for information* 

THE SIXTEEN PREDICAMENTS. 

1 Pramana. 2 Prameya. 3 Sansaya. 4 Pray oj ana. 

5 Dfishfcanta. 6 Siddhanta. 7 Avayava. 8 Tarka. 

9 Mrnaya. 10 Vada. 11 Jalpa. 12 Yitanda. 

13 Hetvabhisa. 14 Chhala. 15 Jati. 16 ISTigraha-sthana, 

The First Predicament, Pramdna, (proof) is of four kinds. 1 Pra- 
tyakslia, (perception) by the six perfect senses, viz., the five external 
senses together with mams which will be hereafter explained. 2 Aim- 
mana, inference. 3 Upamdna , resemblance and analogy. 4 STabda, tradi- 
tion of trustworthy and pious men. These four are held to embrace a 
considerable extent of knowledge. 

The Second Predicament. Prameya signifies the objects of thought, 
and this which is beyond the reach of numeration, is yet classed under 
twelve heads. J Atman. 2 Sarira. 3 Indriya. 4 ArtJia. 5 Bnddhi. 
& Manas. 7 Pravritti. 8 Dosha. 9 Pretyabhdva. 10 Phala. 11 Duhhha. 
3.2 Agavarga. 

I. A'tman, soul, is a subtile, all- pervading substance which is the seat 
of the understanding, and it is of two kinds. The first kind is Jwatman 
(the vital principle), which vivifies human bodies and the animal and 
vegetable creation. Each body is supposed to be informed by a distinct 
spirit whose perceptions, through the senses and operations of the intel- 
lect, can be exercised only in conjunction with tbe substance wvanas* to be 
subsequently explained. The second kind is Paramatman, the Supreme 


1 This term is translated by Cole- 
brooke indifferently as category or pre- 
dicament, and by l)r. Riier as Category. 
Davies in his Hindu Philosophy, uses 
predicaments and categories as synony- 
mous (p. 127) in his rendering of paddr - : 
tha, I have distinguished these sixteen 
subjects as predicaments to avoid con- 
fusing the numbers with the subordinate 
categories given by Abul Pazl under the 
heading of artha, the 4bh classification 
of the second predicament, prameya . 
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Of these sixteen, says Mr. Davies, the 
first two are the chief, the others being 
only subsidiary, as indicating the coarse 
which a discussion may take, from the 
setting forth of a doubt, to the final con- 
futation of the doubter. 

* The distinction between the sensitive 
material organ manas and the rational 
conscious soul jivatman, is the Qv^Ss and 
fp’fiv of Pythagoras, one perishing with 
the body, tbe other immortal, v. Cole- 
brooke, Essays, I, 442. 
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Bout, which they hold to be One and from all eternity. Its Intellect nal 
cognitions are independent of the operation of manas. 

II. Sarira , body, is also of two kinds. Yoniya (uterine), sexually 
produced. Ayoni-ja , that which is not so produced. The first mentioned 
has two further subdivisions, viz., jardyu-ja, viviparous, and anda-ja , 
oviparous, and both are formed of the five elements. 1 The latter, ayoni-ja , 


1 It may be instructive to transcribe the 
account of the elements taken from the 
Kashshdf i Isiilahdtu'l Mmm, and to com- 
pare it with Abul Fazl’s description of 
the elemental spheres at p. 38 of this 
Volume. 

An element is defined as being a simple 
body with the quality of directness of 
tendency. By simple, is understood that 
which is not composed of bodies of 
really distinct natures, while a direct- 
ness of tendency is the tendency of a 
body towards the centre or circumfer- 
ence. This is to exclude the heavenly 
bodies. The later philosophers affirm 
that the elements are four in number : 1, 
absolute tenuity, i. e., fire; 2, relative 
tenuity, i. e., air ; 3, absolute density, 
earth ; 4, relative density, water. Ab- 
solute density is that quality which 
necessitates the movement of a body to 
a point where its centre of gravity im- 
pinges on the centre of the universe, 
such as earth. lielative density is that 
quality which necessitates the move- 
ment of a body towards the centre 
throughout most of the distance between 
the centre and the circumference, bub 
without reaching the centre. Absolute 
tenuity is that quality which necessi- 
tates the movement of a body to where 
its surface compactly underlies the sur- 
face of the concavo side of the moon's 
sphere, such as fire. Relative tenuity is 
that quality which necessitates the mo- 
tion of a body towards the circumfer- 
ence throughout most of the distance 
between the centre and the circumfer- 
ence but without reaching the latter, 


such as air. Some maintain that there 
is but one element, but differ as to the 
one, and the following ai*e the five opini- 
ons on the subject: 1st, That rt is fire 
because of its absolute simpleness, and 
because heat is the nourishing principle 
of the Universe, while the others are 
produced by condensation. 2nd, That it 
is air because of its humidity and its 
subjection to external influences, fire 
being produced t by the heat of rarefied 
arr, and the other two. by its condensing 
cold 3rd, Water, as its capability of 
being rarefied and condensed is evident, 
4th, Barth, because the others are gene- 
rated by subtil ization. 5th, Vapour, 
because it is a mean between these four 
in tenuity and density, for when con- 
densed in excess, it becomes earth and, 
water, and if highly rarefied, fire and 
air. Others maintain that there cannot 
be but one, because a compound involves 
the plurality of its components. Hence 
they make the elements two in number, 
and three different opinions are enter- 
tained thereon. 1st, Fire, since it is the 
extreme of tenuity and heat, and Earth 
because it is the extreme of density and 
cold. Air, according to this theory is 
but fire inert, while water is earth in 
fluidity. 2nd, Water and Earth, because 
created things have need of humidity 
to be acted upon and to take form, and 
of dryness to retain the shapes assumed. 
3rd, Earth and Air for the same reasons. 
Another opinion is that the elements are 
three : Earth and Wafer for the reasons 
above given, and (8) fire through its 
fostering heat. It is also asserted that 
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lias four subdivisions. 1. PdrtMva , formed of earth ; 2. Apya, formed 
of water ; 3. Taijusa of fire. 4. Vayamy&, of air. • 


the elements of complex bodies are not 
four or even fewer but that they are solid, 
indivisible and infinite. Others again, 
suppose that the^ elements of compounds 
are surfaces, since composition is the 
effect of junction and contact, and this 
first appears in plane surfaces. All the 
elements are spherical^ because the na- 
tural form of a simple body is circular. 
Water would spontaneously have en- 
compassed the earth, but as hills and 
valleys were produced In. parts of the 
globe, by reason of the celestial move- 
ments and conjunctions, the water 
flowed into the depressions and the 
high places appeared to view, water and 
earth becoming, \as it' were, one sphere 
through the wisdom of God and His mercy 
that it might be a growing-place for 
plants and a habitation for animals. The 
four elements are capable of undergoing 
generation and decay so that each may 
be converted into the other. Some of 
them undergo this change without ex- 
ternal interference, because each ele- 
ment shares the quality of another in 
some particular while it differs in an- 
other. Thus earth may become water 
and vice versa,, for alchemists profess to 
convert stones into liquid, while occa- 
sionally water is convertible into stone. 
So, too, water is changed into vapour by 
heat, and vapour into water by refriger- 
ation, and air can become fire as instanced 
in the blacksmith’s forge, and vice verm, 
as in a flame of fire, otherwise the flame 
would rise to the sky and consume what- 
ever might be above it, which is not the 
case. Other elements undergo change 
by external agency j this happens when 
two elements differ in their several 
qualities as water and fire, and air and 


earth, for water does not become fire 
directly, but first is changed into vapour 
and then fire and so on. Philosophers 
think that the four elements are the 
components of all matter. The elements 
are seven in number. The highest is 
that of pure fire : its convex is impacted 
with the concave of the moon’s sphere : 
below this is a stratum compounded of 
pure fire with, heated particles of air, Here 
the ascending vapours are dissipated, and 
comets and Zodiacal lights are formed. 
Next succeeds the region of intense heat. 
This is simple air cooled by its proximity 
to the earth aud to water which the 
solar rays do not touch. It is, however, 
generally supposed that clouds, thunder,, 
lightning and thunderbolts are generated 
in this zone, so that it cannot be air 
pure and simple. Next follows the belt 
of vapour which is that of air permeated 
by fluid, succeeded by an earthy stratum 
of earth and air, followed by that of clay, 
which consists of earth and water, and 
lastly the earth itself which surrounds 
the centre of the globe. It is of earth 
pure and simple and is colourless. An- 
other account more widely received, makes 
the elements nine. 1, Pure fire. 2, Fire 
and heated air. In this, the ascending 
vapours disperse, and stars and the like 
are formed, such as comets, Zodiacal 
lights and luminous streams. 3, Air 
mostly predominates and here meteors 
are formed. 4<. The region of intense 
cold. 5. Earth mixed with air. 6. 
Dense air approximating to the region of 
earth apd water. 7. Water, i. e., the 
seas, save where a portion of this belt 
rises above the surface of the earth. 8. 
Earth mixed with other mai tor. rho 
region of mountain, mineral, and vege- 
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III, . Indriya, 1 signifies the five organs of sense together with Manas 
(the internal organ), a * subtile •substanco intimately connected with the 
cone-shaped human heart. It is the source of perception, and it is by its 
action, they consider, that a man roams in imagination through distant 
countries. In contradistinction to Atman, it is not considered to be 
all-pervading, but the Mimamsa School maintain that it possesses this 
quality, 

IV. Artha (objects of sense.) Under this head are seven categories. 
1. Dravya. 2. Ouna. 3. Karman. 4. Sdmdnya. 5. Visesha. 6. 8 nma- 
vuya. 7. AbTidva. 



The first signifies substance, 2 which they conceive to be all -pervading 
and eternal, while with regard to the four elements, its indivisible atoms 
only are held to be eternal in duration. ( It is subdivided into ) Atman : 
Manas: A kdsa: the four elements, kola and dis. 

The first two have been already mentioned. The third is a subtile fluid, 
all-pervading, and has the quality of sound. The four elements are recog- 
nised after the system of the Greeks, but air is regarded as the highest in 


5 Ether (dkdfia); 6 bime(hdla); 7 space 
(dis) ; 8 Soul (ati/ian) ; 9 mind (man an). 


table and animal life. 9. The stratum 
of earth pure and simple which surrounds 
the centre of the globe. See Art. 

The fifth element is Ether. See p. 12 
of this volume. 

1 These are : the eye, the ear, the 
nose, the tongue and the skin j the five 
organs of action being the voice, the 
hands, the feet, the arms and the organs 
of generation. Manas or mind, is the 
organ of the bodily senses. By union 
with the external senses it produces 
knowledge of exterior objects. Its office 
is to separate the sensations and to 
present them singly to the soul ; since 
the soul does not receive more than one 
perception at the same instant. The 
Manas is mi nut elv small as an atom ; 
for otherwise it might come into con- 
nection with many things or sensations 
at one time. 1 1 is eternal and distinct 
both from sonl and body. Davies, Hind. 
Phil. pp. 21. 1 22, 

' * This first category clravya. (sub- 
stance). is subdivided by Davies into nine 
divisions. 1 Earth (prithii4). 2 water 
(dp as) ; S light (tajas) ; 4 air (vdt/u) 5 


Substance is defined by Kamifla to be 
the substrate of qualities and actions 
and possessing intimate causality. Tin’s 
is explained in the commentary of the 
Bhasha Parichcheda to be the substrate 
of qualities either in the relation of inti* 
mate union ( Sdmavdya Samb mdha) or in 
the relation of antecedent negation 
(Prdgabhdva) that is, of future existence. 
The latter definition is to obviate an 
objection which may be raised from the 
condition of substances at the time of 
their production. When substances are 
produced, they have, according to the 
Nyaya, no qualities. If they have no 
qualities, they are no substances accord- 
ing to the definition that substances are 
the substrate of qualities. By the second 
definition that they are substrates of 
qualities either in the relation of inti- 
mate union, or of future existences, this 
objection is removed. Categories of the 
Nyaya Philosophy. Dr. E. Boer. p. 3. 
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in order. Kola time, 1 2 * * * * * is a substance impalpable and universal. Dis, space, 
bas tlie same character. 

Attributes are of the following six kinds. (1) Karonan, action, the thii’d 
category, is divided into five varieties, progressive action, upward and 
downward action, contraction and dilatation, and is non-eternal. (2) 
The fourth category is S&manya,* community, and is one, expresses exis- 
tence, and denotes qualities. Its generic character is eternal, and it resides 
in substance, quality, and action. It is also called Jdti /Set many a (geneific 
community) and secondly 8 Upddhi (discriminative or specific) Sdmdnya; 
it has an objective existence, having qualities common to all objects. 

(3) The fifth category Visesha, 3 particularity, is an attribute, being 
of its own essence dissociated from everything, has a separate resting- 
place, and is based only upon eternal matter. Prithahtva, individuality, is, 
on the other hand, a quality, and although it implies disjunction, it does 
not do so to the same degree, and is not in the same manner distinguished. 

(4) The sixth category, Smiavdya, denotes the co-inherence of five 
entities with their correlatives, such as (1) movement and its author ; (2) 
quality and substance ; (3) matter and the thing made, as clay and the 
vessel of clay, yarn and its cloth ; (4) the whole and its component parts j 

(5) particularity and eternal matter. 


1 Time is inferred from the relation 
of priority and subsequence other than 
that of place. It is marked by associa- 
tion of objects with the sun’s revolutions. 
Space is inferred from the relation of 
priority and subsequence other than that 
of time. It is deduced from the notion 
of here and there. Davies, p. 130. 

2 Davies’ definition is that it expresses 
only existence in its highest degree, 
and is the source of our notion of genus. 
It denotes also species as indicating a 
class, these genera and species having 

a real objective existence. The Bauddhas 
deny this, affirming that individuals only 

have existence, and that abstractions are 

false conceptions, a revival of the Realist 
and Nominalist controversy of the 

schoolmen, p. 131. This is differently 
explained in the Tarka Sangraha. 

“ Community (Samanya) is eternal, one, 
belonging to more than one, residing in 

substance, quality and action. It is of 


two kinds, the highest, and what is 
lower. The highest is existence (Sathoa), 
the lower is genus (jdti, family or 
race ) such as have the nature of subs- 
tance and the rest ” ibid p. 26. 

8 The difference between this and the 
following term is explained as follows 
by Prof, Cowell, “Particularity is the 
individuality which characterises simple 
substances, — it is ‘their ultimate, and 
not further explicable difference.’ All 
compound substances from jars down 
to the combination of two atoms, are 
mutually separated by the difference 
of their component parts, but particu- 
larity is the only mutual difference of 
atoms. This difference is differenced 
through itself only,” Siddh-Muktav. 
Colebrooke. I. n. p, 308. Individuality 
is of two sorts, one of a pair, or mani- 
fold, as individuality of a triad. It is 
eternal in respect of eternal things, 
transient in regard to such as are tran- 
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Strangely enough they regard Samavdya 1 as one and eternal. This 
school classes co-inherence under three heads. The first as mentioned 
above, and if it occurs between two substances, it is termed Sarny og a , 
simple conjunction, as is stated in the mention of qualities, and they 
consider it to possess plurality. Secondly, the connection of the immaterial 
with the material, as the soul with the body. This they call Svarupa, 
natural form. 

(5) The seventh category is abhdva , privation or negation, and is of 
two kinds. Snmsargdbliava universal, and any ony abhdva, mutual negation 
between two things, as one might say “ this is not that.” This reciprocal 
negation must be one in time and place. 

The first kind includes three species : 8 (3), pray abhdva, antecedent 
negation ; (2), jpradhanasoiblidva, emergent negation ; (3), atyanidbhava , 
absolute negation, that is a negation of what is not one in place, while one 
in time as, “ Zayd standing on the bank of the river, is lost in the desert.” 

(6) Attributes that do not come under these last five categories ai’e 
qualities 8 and termed guna, (second category) of which there are twenty- 
four varieties : (1), Rupa, colour (or form) of which five are elementary, 
namely, red, yellow, blue, black, white, the other colours being com- 
pounded of these: (2), Rasa, savour. This is of six kinds; sweet, bitter, 


sitory. In a pair or triad it is transi- 
tory, resulting from comparison as 
a dnad or a triad does. Colebrooke I. 
302. 

I Numerically it is one, and then it is 
the same Samavdya that connects a jar, 
and its colour in India, and another jar 
&o., in Europe, and that oonneoted Adam’s 
soul with its qualities, and that of the 
reader’s with its own. They affirm that 
substance may want qualities altogether 
as the latter are not produced till after 
the production of the substances them- 
selves, so that a jar, when first produced, 
may be devoid of colour, smell, taste and 
tangibility, and in the next moment 
become endowed with them. A whole 
has no qualities, whereas its parts have, 
by the relation called Samavdya. Smoke 
is said to reside in a place by relation 
of Samyoga and in its parts by Samavdya. 
Therefore by asserting that whenever 


there is smoke there is fh’e, they conti’a* 
dicfc it by this distinction, for smoko, 
besides residing in a given place by 
Sarny oga, resides by Samavdya, in its 
own parts, where fire is not. V. Dr, 
Fitz-Edward Hall, p. 94-5. 

8 The illustrations of the three species 
are thus given by Davis : (1), antece- 
dent j a present negation of what will be 
at some future time, as in yarn before the 
production of cloth; (2), emergent, 
which is destruction or cessation of an 
effect, as a broken jar; (3), absolute, 
implying' that which never existed, as 
fire in a lake. Mutual privation is 
an esential difference, a reciprocal nega- 
tion of identity, as in cloth and a jar, 
p. 131. 

8 Quality is closely united with sub- 
stance ; not, however, as an intimate 
cause of it, nor consisting in motion, 
but common : not a genus, yet apper- 
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acid, saline pungent and astringent. (3), Gandhct , odour. (4), Spctrsa, 
tangibility, that is the perception of touch which is of three kinds, cold, 
hot, and temperate: (5), Sankhyd, number which is also of three kinds, 
unity, duality, and plurality: (6) Parimdna, quantity, which is of four 
kinds, (a) anu, atomic, (/3) hrasvd, 1 the measure of two atoms, also called 
dvy-anuka , (y) dir glia, the measai-e of three or more atoms: (8), mahat , 
(vast) the measure of the ethereal firmament and the like. (7), Pri * 
tliaktva , individuality, distinguishes one of two things from the other. 
It is in itself common to all, and is not defined in the same manner as 
tiisesha. It is of three kinds, as for instance, “ one is unlike that,” or 
“ two or more are unlike it.” (8), Samyoga, is the conjunction of two 
substances, eternal and non-eternal, which are united by a mutual attraction. 
They do not consider it to be one, like samavdya : (9), Yibhdga, disjunc- 

tion j (10), Purvatva, priority in time and place. (11), Apamtva, pos- 
teriority : (12), Pnddhi intellect. (13), SuJcha, pleasure : (14), 

Duhkha, pain : (15), Ichchha, desire : (16), Doesha, aversion: (17), 

Prayatna , volition or effort: (18), Gumtva, gravity. Lightness is not 
held to be quality, hut the negation of gravity : (19), Dmvatva, fluidity. 

(20), SneTia, viscidity : (21), Sanskdra, repi’oduotion (of thought) which 

is of three kinds, (a) Vega (Scmskdra) (velocity) a quality which springs 
from mobility and produces motion, like the flight of an arrow from the 
bow, 2 for according to this school, motion is destroyed in the third 


taming to one. It is independent of 
conjunction and disjunction, not the 
cause of them, nor itself endued with 
qualities. Colebrooke, Essays, 1.296. 

I This word in Sanskrit signifies, less, 
little, small, short, and in grammar a 
short vowel, Dvy-anuka, is transliter- 
ated by Abul Fazt, dinuka. Dirgha sig- 
nifies the quantity of a long vowel. 

8 “ Velocity abides only in bodies and 
is two-fold, produced by action or velo- 
city,” Categories of the Nyaya. Boer, 
p 78. The commentator observes on 
this that velocity in an arrow arises 
from action produced by conjunction 
without noise, and hence from the des- 
truction of a former action, arises a 
second and so on. Without velocity, 
since one action is an obstacle to another, 
the destruction of a former aotion and 


the production of a subsequent one would 
be impossible. The translation of 
sanskdra i a not satisfactorily settled, 
Bajendralala Mitra in his translation 
of the Yogas of Patanjali thus expresses 
himself :- — “The most important, word 
in the aphorism is Sanskdra which 
has unfortunately not been explained 
in the commentary of Bhoja or in the 
Patanjala Bhashya. In ordinary Sans- 
krit it has many meanings. In the 
Nyaya it occurs m three different senses, 
velocity (vega) thinking ( bhdvana ) and 
elasticity ( sthiUsthdpaka ). Adverting 
to the second meaning the Bhasha 
Parichoheda says : “ Sanskara, called 
thinking (bhdvana) resides in sentient 
beings and is imperceptible to the 
senses. Certainty which has no in- 
attention in its constituent, is its- 
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moment after its production, 1 and ho nee this quality must of necessity 
be called into action and produce movement. (/3) (Bhdvand) Samhdra 
thinking, is a special characteristic of the reasoning faculty, and since 
knowledge does not endure in the mind beyond the space of three moments 
of time, recourse to this quality is imperative, and through the operation 
of the intellect, analogy, induction or intuition becomes the effective cause 
of the recollection of what has passed from the mind, (y) SthitisiMpafca, 
elasticity, that is the resilience of what is bent to the contrary direction. (22), 
dharma? merit, or the state of rectitude in the intelligent soul. (23), 


cause. It is also described to be the 
cause of memory and recognition.” Thus 
it is not memory as rendered by Dr. 
Roer. It is not sensation nor impres- 
sion, for it is not transient but lasting. 
It is not perception, because that applies 
to the acceptance by the sensorium of 
something existing without, and does not 
serve as the cause of memory. It is not 
idea, for it is the result of former ex- 
perience, and not spontaneous as an idea 
may be nor eternal, as the Greeks sup- 
posed ideas to be. Dr. Ballantyne renders 
it ‘self -reproduction of thought’ but there 
s nothing like self -reproduction in it, 
for it is said to be revived by external 
stimuli and not by its own effort. It is 
something, than, that perception, whether 
conscious or unconscious, leaves behind 
in the intellect to be revived afterwards 
under particular circumstances, and it is 
more or less connected with all intellec- 
tual acts as cause or effect. In the 
language of Dr. Moroll (Mental Philo- 
sophy, p 95.) “ When a given mental 

impression is produced, it remains for 
a time before the consciousness, and then 
gives way to others. We know, however, 
that it is not absolutely lost , for if proper 
conditions occur, the impression is re- 
newed. The conclusion is, that there 
must be something deposited within us 
which subsists permanently whether it 
be at any moment, the immediate object 
of our consciousness or not. This some- 
thing we term a residuum using the 


expression without implying any theory 
whatever.” The Sanskrit counterpart 
of this residuum is Sanskara.” 

1 The special qualities of ether and the 
soul are a state which does not pervade, 
and a state which haB only momentary 
duration. A thing is defined to have mo- 
mentary duration if in the third moment 
after its production it is destroyed. 
The special quality of ether is sound 
which does not pervade, for it is only 
locally produced, and it is destroyed in 
the third moment after it has commenced 
to exist, because the respective special 
qualities of pervading substances are 
destroyed by the same qualities whioh 
are afterwards produced ; therefore the 
first sound is destroyed by the second. 
The same is the case with knowledge, 
for it is produced in the soul, a pervad- 
ing substance, within the limited, space 
of the body, and absent in any other part 
of space, and similarly, it is of mo- 
mentary duration. ROer, p. 12. 

S The commentators, who are gene- 
rally under a Vodantic influence, explain 
virtue, dharma, as including humanity 
.benevolence, acts of restraint (yama) 
and of obligation (niyama). Acts of 
restraint, according to Gamlapada, are 
restraint of cruelty, falsehood, disho- 
nesty, incontinence and avarice ! Acts 
of obligation are purification, contont- 
rnent, religious austerities, sacred study 
and divine worship. Davies, p. 07. 
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adharma, demerit. This school believes that souls through these two 
qualities, assume various bodily forms, and receive their due recompense iu 
sorrow or joy. The first have their portion in Paradise : the second, in 
hell, and the world of death is the ultimate end of both. (24), sabda, 
sound. 

The rational soul is distinguished by fourteen qualities : (2) in- 
tellect, (2) pleasure, (3) pain, (4) desire, (5) aversion, (6) effort, (7) 
merit, (8) demerit, (9) thinking, (10) number, (11) quantity, (12) 
individuality, (18) conjunction, (14) disjunction. The first nine are 
inseparable from it, while number (viz., unity), quantity, individuality 
conjunction, disjunction, and sound, are referrible to otliei*. Sound is 
its chief characteristic. With the exception of sound, these five are quali- 
ties of time and space, and the eight formed by these four together, with 
priority, posteriority and velocity are qualities of manas : — Tangibility, num- 
ber, quantity individuality, conj unction, disjunction, priority, posteriority 
and velocity are the nine accidents of air. Colour, tangibility, number, quan- 
tity, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, fluidity, 
velocity, are the eleven qualities of light (fire), and motion and tangibility, 
are its characteristics. Colour, taste, tangibility, number, quantity, indivi- 
duality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity, fluidity, 
viscidity and velocity are the fourteen qualities of water. Motion, viscidity, 
and tangibility are its characteristics. The same fourteen are likewise those 
of earth, substituting for viscidity odour which abides in earth alone. 

Eternal qualities. Of these, six 1 characterise the deity, viz , intellect, 
desire, effort (one), number ( i . e., unity), vastness of quantity (one), and 
individuality. Three qualities connote the vital principle, ( jivdtman ), 
the mind (manas) and ether, time and space, viz., quantity (one), number 
(unity), individuality. Four belong to the indivisible atoms of air, 
tangibility (one), number, quantity (one), individuality. Five to atoms 
of light (fire), colour, tangibility (one), number, quantity (one), indi- 
viduality. Nine to those of water ; viz., colour, savour, tangibility, 
viscidity (one), number, quantity (one), individuality, gravity, and fluidity. 
Four to those of earth, viz., number (unity), quantity (one), individuality, 


t There are eight, of which five 
,are qualities of time aud place, namely, 
number, quantity, severalty, conjunc- 
tion, and disjunction. Theso five with 
intellect desire and volition (or effort) 
are sited in the deity ; the same five with. 

18 


priority, posteriority and velocity in the 
*umd. Rtier, p. 13, Quantity is the 
special cause of the use and perception 
of measure. It is a universal quality and 
common to all substances. Colebrooke. 
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and gravity. They affirm that qualities, in their non-eternal (transitory 
aspects, including desire, effort, and intellect, are sited in other than the 
Deity, and pleasure, pain, aversion and sound are produced in one mo- 
ment 1 2 3 * * * * of time, do not endure to the second, and are lost in the third, and 
the rest are not of great length of permanence. 

Eight qualities are universal : number, quantity, individuality, con- 
junction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity. Four are incident 
to all substances : namely, conjunction, disjunction, number other than 
unity, and individuality likewise not single. Those that alone are united 
in mams, are held to be intellect, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and 
effort. Such as are cognisable by inference are merit, demerit, thinking 
and gravity. 

This much will suffice for example from among a multiplicity of 


division of these qualities. 

Having now discussed the various categories of arthci, I come to the 
fifth classification of Prameija, namely, 

V. Btiddhi? (intellect). Although it has been mentioned under the 
second category (guna) of artJia, a somewhat more extended explanation 
will be of service. It is two-fold; (1) anuhhava, (notion or concept), 
which is produced by means of the four kinds of proof, 8 and 
(2) .smriti, 1 * recolection, which is effected through bJidvand sanskdra, (present 


1 Tide note 1, p. 136. This passage 
is marked as corrupt or doubtful in the; 
text. The initial alif in the two words 
^1 and e)t should be prolated. 

2 In the system of Kapila, buddhi is 
the faculty or organ, by which outward 
objects are presented to the view of the 
soul in their proper and definite form, 
and he assigns to It every quality or 
state that is connected with the active 
life, as its primary seat and the first 
emanation of Nature (Prakriti). Davies 
p. 57. 

3 These are pratydksha (perception) 

anumdna (inference), updmana (analogy) 

and 4alda (verbal testimony. To these 

four kinds of proof of the Nyaya or 

logical school, the Vodantic adds arthd- 

pdlti (presumption) an informal kind of 
inference ; as, “ Devadatta does not eat 


by day and yet is fat, it is presumed 
therefore that he eats by night j. ” and 
abhava (non-existence), a method of 
proof from an impossibility, or a * re- 
ductio ad absurdnm ’ as, “ there can be 
no flowers in the sky.” Davies, p. 24. 

4 Smriti signifies also tradition, the 
institutes of law as opposed to sruti, the 
Yeda : or revelation. The laws of the 
Hindus, civil and religious, aro believed 
by them to bo founded on revelation, of 
which the Vedas are preserved in the 
very words. Another portion has been 
preserved by inspired writers who having 
revelations present to their memory, 
have recorded holy precepts for which 
divine sanction is presume . The latter 
is smriti, recollection, (remembered 
law), in contradistinction to Hmti, audi- 
tion, revealed law. Colebrooko, 
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consciousness of past ideas.) Anubhava is of two kinds a right notion or a 
wrong one. A wrong notion i. e. (one not derived from proof) is threefold, 
namely, sansaya, doubt ; viparyaya, error, and tarJca, false premises. This 
last is a paddrtha (predicament) and will be explained in its place. 

VI. Manas, i although referred to under substance, requires to be 
mentioned next in order. 

VII. Pravribti, activity, or employing the mind, tongue and other 
organs in good and evil works. They maintain that four functions are 
necessary to an outward action, knowing, willing, resolving and bodily 
motion. 


VIII. Dosha , (fault) they assert to be a cause of prayatna (effort), 1 2 
and is of three kinds 5 rdga, passion or extreme desire, dvesha, aversion ; 
and moha, delusion of mind. 

IX. Pretyabhdva, (transmigration) signifies life, after death and the 
union of the soul with the body, followed by death after life and dissolu- 
tion succeeding connection. 

X. Phala, (retribution) is the fruit of merit and demerit. 

XI. Duhhha, is the opposite of Sukha, joy, which is not here intro- 
duced, as the pleasures of this world are by them accounted misery. 

XII. Apavarga, (emancipation) is eternal release from pain. There- 


are -Dwenry-one varieties or pam, or 
of senSe, the six objects ( vishaya ) 


1 Is the first of the internal organs 
receiving the impression made upon the 

senses. Primordial matter, the of 
the Greeks, produced buddhi or intel- 
lect, from which proceeded Ahankdra 
or egotism, and from this latter 
proceed the five organs of sense (in- 
driya) and the five organs of action, 
and lastly Manas, the receptive 
or discriminating faculty. The tongue 
is classed as an organ of action, and 
the faculty of speech is as much sensa- 
tion as touching or walking. The Manas 
has the nature of both classes, being 
formative or plastic and a sense organ. 
In the Sanlchya system of Kapila, it is 
not to be confounded with mind or the 
rational faculty of the soul, but is re- 
garded as a form of matter, I refer the 


in the six organs 
of sensation, the six mental appre- 


reader to Davies’ work whence I have 
taken in scattered notices the substance 
of the above, and to Colebrooke. This 
dismal philosophy is curious as an intel- 
lectual product, the precursor of the 
ghastly metaphysics of Hartmann and 
Schopenhauer. The Hindu has the 
merit of originality and a better excuse. 

2 Pravartana-1 alcsha n a doshfil.i (Got. 
Sut. i. 18.) “The wise man, accord- 
ing to Gotama, is he who avoids the 
three mistakes of having a liking for a 
thing and acting accordingly : or of 
having a dislike for a thing and acting 
accordingly : or of being stupidly indif- 
ferent, and thereupon acting V instead 

of being intelligently indifferent and 
not acting at all” Ballantyne. Y. Cole- 
brooke, I. 311, note by Prof. Cowell. 
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tensions tliat proceed' from them, the body which is the centre of 
evil, pleasure itself which is filled with pain, and pain. In short, 
pain signifies all that men are averse from and by which distress 
occurs. The attainment of that state where these effects disappear, is 
called mukt-i, or final emancipation, where the soul rests without per- 
ception or consciousness, is no longer connected with the body and is 
delivered from heaven and hell. They consider the union of the soul 
with body' which they call janman (birth), as the source of pain. Its 
existence is due to merit and demerit, and through its companionship 
With the soul, it receives the recompense of good and evil. The cause 
of this is barman, (action), from which proceeds befitting time, or 
unsuitable deed and pain or pleasure. Yatna (effort), which is synony- 
mous with prayatna, and pravritti, activity, produce these consequences, and 
this in turn results from rdga or passion, which springs from mithydjndna* 
erroneous opinion, originated by bhdvand sanskdra. By mortification of 
spirit and body and by good works, the means of perfect knowledge are 
secured, resulting in the attainment of perfected capacities. 5 Ignorance is 


l In every form of earthly life, the 
soul is united to its own peculiar vehicle 
or body, but is .not blended with it hut 
enveloped by it. By this is meant, not the 
gross material body which perishes at 
each migration, but the lii}ga, the subtle 
umbra or sheath formed from the sub 
stance of the three internal organs, and 
the finer elements of matter (tanmdtra). 

The ling a enters the womb and forms 
the inner frame over which the bodily 
form derived from the matter is wrought. 
The liyga survives the body until the 
soul, by knowledge, becomes prepared 
for a separate life, and then it is absor- 
bed into tho universal Nature from which 
it sprang. The theory of tho linga, as 
Mr. Davies says (p., 11,) deserves more 
consideration than it has received from 
the expounders of Sanskrit Philosophy. 
It plays an important part in the moral 
element of the system. Kapila attributes 
to the soul only a passive state and to 
the Imga is assigned the congeries of 
state's and affections which form the 


individuality of each separate being, 
He calls it the acting soul or in the lan- 
guage of M. St. Hilaire, its “annexe,” 
the seat of those qualities by which an 
individual is formed and thinks and feels 
according to his nature. In being com- 
pounded of buddhi and other subst ances, 
it shows what Professor Jowett lias 
called “the interpenetration of the in- 
tellectual and moral faculties.” (Plato 
i. p, 464). I have borrowed throughout 
the language of Mr. Davies taken from vari- 
ous parts of his able commentary, pp. 51, 
52, 111 et seq. 

3 Mithya-jndna is used to signify 
that special misapprehension which 
estops release from the world. This 
term with ajnana, avidya, &c., technically 
denote something positive and not 
negative. Fitz Edward Hall. Hindu. Phil, 
systems, p. 11 . It is to be remembered 
that ignorance is the chief obstacle to 
emancipation. 

3 Tho only real evil is pain which 
can be destroyed only by an eternal 
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destroyed, true knowledge acquired, and the flux and reflux of existence 
vanish for ever. 

Some say that when the intelligence attains its highest illumination, 
error and ignorance are annihilated and with them rag a and dvesha, that is 
passion and aversion depart, and hence pravritti, activity, is extirpated, and 
by its disappearance janman (birth), is no more, and pain and grief are dis- 
solved and muhti bi’ings everlasting bliss. Another opiuion is that tattva- 
jndna, true knowledge, dispels mithydjndna, or error, which causes the subver- 
sion of desire, which overwhelms prayatna. By its fall barman (action) is 
subverted and overturns with it dharma and adharma (merit and demerit). 
Janman (birth), thus, is swept away carrying with it duhJcha (pain) in its 
overthrow. The Nyaya school assert that when the material body perishes, 
knowledge dies with it. Perfect knowledge depends upon three conditions : 
(1) sravana, hearing, and studying the Vedas and the existing traditions of 
the sages, and this cannot he attained except by the aid of one who has 
travelled this road : (2) manana, consideration, by which the sacred hooks 
and the precepts of the virtuous are when apprehended,- studiously 
illumined by pi*oofs that convince the mind. The effect of this study, 
according to one opinion, issues in a speculation as to the nature of 
the rational soul and whether it is not apart from all else ; 1 (3) 
nididhydsana, profound contemplation ; by frequent reflection and re- 
iterated thought on the objects of contemplation in their entirety, 
the mind becomes habitually absorbed therein and advancing beyond the 
objective sensations of sight and deed, becomes the recipient of truth. 3 


■separation of the soul from matter, 
which is obtained by knowledge, and not 
by tbo acquisition of merit through a vir- 
tuous life. 

1 In Kapila’s system, the soul is so- 
litary and perfectly distinct from matter 
:and therefore from the modifications 
the modes of Nature produce. It be- 
holds as an eye-witness, for insight and 
cognition are not properties of matter. 
It is neutral (Madhyastha, lit. standing 
between) “ as a wandering ascetic is 
•lonely and unconcerned, while the vil- 
lagers arc being ongaged in agriculture,’ 
It is •perceptive, which differs from the 
second quality in this, that as a witness 
jt observes only, but by seeing that 
which is presented to it by the 


intellect, it perceives and under- 
stands the phenomena of the material 
world. It is still, however, passive and 
inert/ All action is inferior to the con- 
templative state and the soul in its regal 
grandeur, has no part in the inferior 
life of action. It directs as a sovereign 
but does not work. Davies. 

8 In the Yedantasara, translated by 
Major Jacob, the three conditions are 
thus explained ; “ (a) hearing, is the as- 
certainment of all the Vedantio writings 
regarding the secondiess Reality by the 
use of the sixfold means of knowledge ; 
; (f>) consideration, is unceasing reflection 
cm the secondiess Reality which lias 
.been heard of, in conjunction with ar- 
guments in support of the Yedanta : (c) 
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It is asserted that the contemplation of the rational soul may be 
so continuous as not to be interrupted. When these three conditions are 
fulfilled with diligence and unwavering resolve, a sublime knowledge is 
attained and liberation secured from pain and pleasure and the fetters of 
the corporeal state. This school professes the doctrine of Kay avijtiha, 
multiplication of bodies 1 . 

They maintain that when any of the specially favoured are illu- 
mined by the light of this knowledge, and are cognisant of their past exist- 
ences and future destiny, and know that a course of further transmigration 
awaits them, and desire to complete it, they receive a special power 
from the Supreme Being, and in a brief space receive these various forms 
and endure the pains and pleasures of life with the same spirit and the 
same intelligence, and when these forms pass away, attain eternal bliss. 
It is also said that all men will 8 arrive at final emancipation, and that 
though the world is without a beginning, birth and production will 
eventually cease. 

The third predicament Scmfaya, doubt, is three-fold: (1). it may 
arise from the sight of objects with common qualities, as for example, 
an object may be seen from a distance, and not distinctly, known whether 
it be a tree or a man, and the like : (2). cause of doubt is likewise (a non- 


profound contemplation, is the continu- 
ance of ideas consistent with the second- 
less Reality, to the exclusion of the 
notion of body and such like things 
which are inconsistent with Him.” It 
adds a fourth condition, Samddhi or 
meditation, p. 100, et. seq. 

*■ This subjeot is touched upon in the 
fourth chapter of the Yoga aphorisms 
of Patau jali. “ When a Yogi, who has 
a mastery over the cardinal principles, 
with a view to enjoy at once the fruits of 
his actions, from the perception of his 
own superior transcendental powei’S, 
wishes to assume many bodies at the 
same time, whence does he derive many 
thinking principles ” (to vitalize these 
bodies) ? In reply the author says j 
“ tho created thinking principles (proceed) 
solely from egoism.’’ That is, that his 
own consciousness or rather his abolate 
Ego, (for Fitchte distinguishes between 


the two) by force of will evolves the 
power, as fire emits sparks. To the 
question how numerous thinking prin- 
ciples, having diversity of objects, are 
one in effect, the reply is, that in the 
diverse tendency of tho many thinking 
principles the thinking principle of 
the Yogi is the iinpelliug force, because 
it is the ruler and therefore there is no 
difference of object. Thus he simul- 
taneously operates through many bodies 
working out his emancipation by their 
joint acts.” Vide Rajondralala Mitra’s 
translation p. 171-72. 

2 A variant, the reading of one MS., 
has a negative, According to the San- 
khya (and Mimaipsa) systems, acquiring 
knowledge and thus gaining deliver- 
ance from contact with matter is the 
privilege of the few rather than a 
duty manifest on all, Seo Davies 
p. 114. 
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general or special attribute) in regard to a particular object wbieli is sepa- 
rate from the notion of eternal or non-eternal, substance or quality, and 
the doubt arises whether it bo eternal or non-eternal, substance or qua- 
lity : l (3). Cause of doubt lies also in controversy when a subject may 
be the occasion of contradictory affirmation and denial between two 
learned disputants. 

The fourth predicament, Prayojana, motive, is that which necessarily 
precedes and produces an effect and is termed causality. Of this there are 
not accounted more than three kinds : (1). the presence of efficient con- 
ditions and means is termed nimitta Jcdrana , or instrumental causality : 

(2) . the material cause is samavdyi Jcdrana, intimate or direct causality: 

(3) . the indirect or non-intimate causality is called asamavdyi Jcdrana . 2 * * * * * 
Cause is termed Jcdrana and effect Jcdrya, and sarnagri is total causality, 
(the aggregate of conditions necessary for the forming of either, a material 


product, or a physical state). This subject is treated in Sanskrit philo- 
sophy under the first predicament. 

The fifth predicament is Drishtdnta , instance or example, showing 
invaluable connection (between subject and predicate). 

The sixth predicament, is SidclJidnta , dogma or determinate truth. 

The seventh predicament is Avayava, (members of a) syllogism. Tbis 
consists of five members 8 . I. Pratijm ., tbe proposition, as in the 


1 The commentary of the Bhasha 
Parichchheda instances this in the fol- 
lowing case ; if the notion of sonnd 
■which is not the notion under which 
eternal and non- eternal is comprehended, 
is conceived as sound, the doubt arises 
whether it is eternal or non-eternal. 
Non-general is thus a predicate not 
found in the subject of the two ex- 
tremes. ltoer. 

2 The usual order is the intimate, non- 
intimate and instrumental. An instance 
for the first, is thread from which cloth 
is made ; for the second the conjunction 

of the threads ; for the third, the loom. 
Intimate Causality belongs to substances, ' 

non-intimate causality to qualities and 

actions. Bcier p. 10. Or again, in desire, 

the soul is the direct or intimate cause : 

the mediate or indirect is the conjunc- 

tion of the soul and its internal organ, 


the mams ; the instrumental is know- 
ledge. Davies, p. 121, 

8 The members are these : — 1 

1. This hill is fiery. 

2. For it smokes. 

3. Whatever smokes is fiery. 

4. This hill is smoking. 

5. Therefore it is fiery. 

. ' ' ' or . ■ 

1. Sound is non-eternal. 

2. Because it is produced. 

3. Whatever is produced is non- 
eternal. 

4. Sound is produced. 

5 Therefore it is non- eternal. 

Some confine the syllogism to three 
members, either the first three or tbe 
last. In ■ the latter form it is the syllo- 
gism of Aristotle. According to Boer, : 
the Nyaya knows only the two first 
figures of syllogism, and of these only 


I s 1 
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statement, “ there is fire in this hill ” II. Eetu, the concomitant reason 
supporting the proposition, “for it smokes,” hy which the presence of 
fire is apprehended which is the ground for the inference, and this, in 
regard to the invariable connection (between subject and predicate), 
is threefold. If the necessary connection is affirmative, it is called hevald- 
nvayin (concomitancy of affirmatives), and if negative, kevala-vyatirekin 
(concomitancy of negatives), and if both, anvaya-vyatireldn (affirmative and 
negative induction). Of this third kind five members are necessary for 
a complete syllogism. (1.) PaJcsha sattva i (subject of the conclusion) where 
the subject to be proved is supposed to be in a. given place. (2.) 
Sapahsha sattva (similar instance, involving the major term) where the 
place of the subject and predicate are with certainty known or inferred as 

smoke and fire in a kitchen hearth. (3.) Vipahsha sattva (negative instance) 
where the subject and predicate exclude each other as water (and fire). 
(4._) AbMMta vishayatva, non-negation of the object of proof (by other 
proof). 2 (5.) Asatpratipakshatva, (non-equalisation,) where there is no 


the two moods Barbara and Camestres. 
A complete syllogism is properly termed 
nydya, the five members or component 
parts are called avayava. 

l That, where the existence of the 
property to be proved is doubtful, is 
called the subject of the conclusion 
(pahsha) -as “ (fire in the) mountain” when 
the fact of its smoking is tho reason 
(or Eetu). That, where the existence 
of the property to bo proved is undoubt- 
ed, is called tbe subject on the same 
side or Sapdksha, as the culinary hearth 
iu tho same argument. That which is 
undoubtedly possessed of the negation 
of the property to be proved, is called 
the subject in opposition or vipaksha ; 
as a great lake, in tbe samo argument. 
Tarka Sangraha. Yidyasagara’s transla- 
tion. 

These and the following terms are thus 
•rendered iu Dr. Richard Garbe’s 
translation of Aniruddha’s commentary 
on tbe Sankliya Sutras. “ By means of 
u syllogism construed in this manner we 
discern (1). that the invariably eouoom- 


mitated (vydpya) is an attribute of the 
subject of tho conclusion (paksha-dhar- 
matva), (2). that the vydpya exists in 
those things in which the invariable 
concomitant (vydpdka) undoubtedly 
exists ( sapakshci’ sattva) , (3). that the 
vydpya is excluded from those things 
from which the vydpdka. is also excluded 
( vipakshddvydvrittih ), (4). that no 

equally strong reason can be adduced 
against the reason which proves the 
proposition {asatpratipakshatva ), (5). that 
tho vydpya is not such that its object 
does not exist in tho subjeot of the con- 
clusion (abddhita-vishayatva). 

2 Tho opposite of this is called 
bddhita, or the fallacy of absurdity, 
“ where tho negation of what- is to be 
proved is established by another proof 
as ‘lire is cold because it is a sub- 
stance.’ Hero the predicate of the 
conclusion, what is to bo proved, is 
colduess, tho negation of which, warmth, 
is apprehended by tho organ of touch 
.by one’s own self. Hence tho argument 
is called ahsurcl ” Tarka Bangraha,, . 
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counterbalancing reason proving the negation of what is to be proved . 1 
In the first classification of Hetu, ( Jcevaldnmyin ), the third of these five 
is absent. In the second, Qcevala-vyatirehin ) , the second of the five is absent. 

III. Udaharanc t, the instance or example. The subject of a propo- 
sition is called vyapya : the predicate is the vy&paTca, and vydpti, per- 
vasion or invariable concomitance, is the mutual relation of the subject 
and predicate. 

IV. Wpanaya is the application of the reason to the subject in question. 

Nigamana is the conclusion.: Although it lies implicate in the major 

premiss, it forms the statement in the general proposition and becomes 
the consequent in the fifth. 

The eighth predicament Tarha, is inadmissible conclusion at variance 
with proof, that is, the perception of a deduction from wrong premises . 2 
By its statement the disputant removes the doubt in the relation of subject 
and predicate. Bor instance to one who denied the existence of fire 
(in the hill) he would rejoin that without it there could be no smoke, of 
which fire is the cause. 

The ninth predicament is Nirnaya, (ascertainment,) or a certainty of 
conclusion on the completion of proof. 

The tenth Vdda, (controversy,) is the expression of their respective views 
of a subject by two seekers after knowledge, supported by reasons brought 
forward with good feeling, and in the interests of truth, allowing neither their 
several convictions nor self-assertion to influence them. Verily such cour- 
teous 3 disputants, like the phoenix, move: with steps that leave no trace. 

The eleventh Jalpa, or wrangling, is the debate of disputants contend- 
ing for victory. 


1 The opposite is called Satprati- 
paksha or the fallacy of equalisation, 
■when the reason is counterbalanced by 
another proving the negation of what is 
to he proved. As for example. “Sound 
is eternal because it is cognizable by the 
organ of hearing,” as the generic property 
of sound is acknowledged by both par- 
ties — it might he said on the other side 
with equal force, sound is non-eternal 
because it is a creation as a jar is. 

2 The text relegates the reading 
Jtu to a*note ; it should properly be in 
the text between the words U aud 

The words of the Tarka Sangraha on the 
definition are 

19 


f <= I STISTITt^ 1 

Vfk. Wflft Wtsfq «T ^rfcSfFT | 

which is thus translated by Yulya. 
Sagara,” Reductio ad absurdum or Tarka 
is that which consists in founding the 
pervader ( vyapya ) (here supposed to ho 
denied) through the allegation of the 
pervaded (vydpaka here supposed to be 
taken for granted). As for instance: 
If there were not fire (which you do hot 
grant), there would not be smoke (which 
you admit there is). 

S I would read gel&jy for 
It is hot wisdom nor ingenuity that is 
rare, but courtesy and good temper. 
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The twelfth is Vitanda, objection or cavilling : The object of one dis- 
putant being the advancement of what is true and reasonable, and of the 
other to dispute his statements. 

The thirteenth is Hetvdbhdsa , , fallacy. This is a syllogism with the 
semblance of a reason, of which there are five kinds. If this predicament 
were placed in order above Vdda, the tenth, or below tho three following, 
it would be more in place. 

The fourteenth is OJihala, perversion of an adversary’s statement 
through malice, and disputing it. 

The fifteenth is Jdti, futility, or a reply both irrelevant and reprehensible, 
advanced with speciousness aud cavilling. This is of twenty-four kinds. 

The sixteenth predicament is Nigrahasthdna, the confutation of an 
adversary, and is of twenty-two kinds. 

Each of these sixteen subjects have numerous questions arising out 
of them, supported by a variety of opinions, arguments and instances. 

It is believed that whosoever apprehends these sixteen in their in- 
tegrity, is released from further birth and death, lives in freedom from 
pleasure and pain, and attains his final end by three degrees of 
knowledge : viz. (1), uddesa, (enunciation), by which he distinguishes the 
name of each of these sixteen predicaments and bears them in memory ; 
(2) lakahana , (definition), by which he arrives at their essential truth ; (3) 
panlesha (investigation), by which he ascertains the sufficiency and perti- 
nence of their definition. 

This school, though not acknowledging that the world had a begin- 
ning, yet believes in its final destruction. This they term prulayct , which 
is of two kinds. 

In the first, Brahma slumbers in the chamber of non-existence, and 
appears no more, and all created forms perish. His absolute cause is the 
divine will, the completion of a decreed period and the coming of an 
appointed time. When this time arrives, by the will of God, merit and 
demerit, cease to exist, and by the same divine will, the indivisible atoms 
(of primordial matter) are set in agitation, 1 from which bhaga* (disjune- 


1 Earth according to the Nyaya, is eter- 
nal iii its atoms, non-eternal in its parts. 
An atom is defined thus : “ an atom is j 
what exists has no cause and is without 
beginning and end : an atom is contrary 
to what has a measure,” Roer, p. 14, Co- 
lour, t-asto and the like are said to be eter- 
nal, or otherwise according to the sub- 
stances in. which they exist, these two be- 


ing eternal in the atoms of water and light 
but in other substances have a cause. The 
atomic nature of the mind is inferred from 
the fact that several objects of knowledge 
are not perceived by it at once* 

* I believe vibhdya is here meant, and 
the suffix haB been omitted by the error 
of a copyist. This is undoubtedly the 
sense of the passage. 
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tioii), is brought into reality, and Samyoga (union from contiguity) is 
dissolved. First the globe of the earth, next fire, followed by air and 
water are successively destroyed and creation ceases to exist and all souls 
attain final emancipation. This is termed mahapralaya. In the second, is 
the final emancipation of Brahma, which is called K'handa-pralaya (partial 
dissolution). In this, with the exception of merit and demerit, present 
consciousness, and action, all else perish. At the close of one hundred 
extraordinary years, of which mention has been made, 1 Brahma attains 
this accomplishment of desire. After the lapse of this period, a succeed- 
ing Brahma is bom. Another opinion is that there are four dissolutions. 
Besides the above two, there is a third when right apprehension is taken 
up from mankind and this will liappen at the close of a cycle of the four 
ages. The fourth is the dissolution of each particular thing which is called 
its pralciya, as when the inanas first dissolves its connection with the 
rational soul, and following this, when the union of soul and body is then 
severed.® 

The (renewed) creation of the world is called srisMi. Through the 
volition of the Supreme Being, and after the lapse of ages and at the advent 
of a special time, merit and demerit recover their sway, and the indivisible 
atoms of matter are again moved. Two atoms first combine : this is called 


1 Yol. II, p. IS. The aggregate of the 
fonr ages, Krita, Treta, Dwapava and 
Kali multiplied by a thousand, constitute 
a day of Brahma. ; his night is of equal 
duration, and of such days and nights 
is the year of Brahma composed. One 
hundred such years constitute his whole 
life. A great Kalpa, as distinguished 
from a minor Kalpa , is properly not a 
day bnt a life of Brahma. Vishnu 
Parana, Wilson, pp. 23, 25, 6 

8 The following are the four kinds of 
dissolution as given by the Vishnu 
Parana. 1. Nuimittika, occasional s Prd- 
hf itika, elemental ; A'tyuntika, absolute ; 
Mti/a, perpetual. The first, also termed:; 
the Brahma, dissolution, occurs when the 
sovereign of the world reclines in sleep. 
In the second, the mundane egg resolves 
into the primary element from whence 
it was derived. Absolute non-existence of 
the world, is the absorption of the sage 
through knowledge into supreme spirit. 


Perpetual destruction is the constant 
disappearance, day and night, of all that 
are born. Vishnu Parana, 50. The first 
three kinds are very powerfully des- 
cribed in the 6th hook, tho fourth chap- 
ter of which represents the elemental 
dissolution in very striking language. 
The third kind, involving the final libe- 
ration from existence, is the subject of 
the 5th Chapter, where the sufferings 
of infancy, manhood and old age are 
pourbrayed in a ■ . manner not surpassed 
in power by any description in literature. 
With no hope beyond the grave, with 
hell for the wicked and no cessation 
from pain even in heaven, whose inha- 
bitants are tormented with the prospect 
of descending again to earth, no wonder 
that exemption from birth was the desire 
of the wise, and annihilation the last 
hope of those who were doomed to the 
sorrows of conception, birth and decay. 
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dvy-amlca ; l then three dvy-anukas unite and are named try-anuha ; the union, 
of four dvy-amilcas is termed chafair-anulca, and thus they gradually coalesce, 
till numerous forms are manifested, and contrariwise to their dissolution, 
they are produced in the following order : air, fire, water, earth, and 
subsequently, Brahma, Vislma and Mahadeva . 2 The three last are not 
apparent to the light of vision hut assume shape and are beneficent in their 
operation. From air spring aerial forms which reside in VdyuloJea , a 
sphere above the earth, and the sense of touch 3 and the blowing wind whose 
energising essence is called in Sanskrit , prana (vital breath), of which there 
are five kinds 4 as will be related. 


1 Tlic first elements of a compound 
substance must consist of three atoms 
to be visible. Rom*, pp. 15-56. Davies 
describes tliese atoms according to the 
Vaiseshibas, as round, extremely mi- 
nute, invisible, incapable of division, 
eternal in themselves but not in their 
aggregate form. They have individually 
a specific difference (visesha), light, for 
example, being formed of luminous 
atoms. These* atoms combine by twos 
an d threes forming aggregates which come 
Within range of sight as a mote in a sun- 
beam. They also combine by fours, are 
inmnerable in extent, perpetually United, 
disintegrated, and redintegrated by an 
unseen peculiar force (atfrishta). The 
disciples of Kanada, influenced by the 
Gotama teaching, explain this unseen 
force to be the Supreme Spirit. 

s “Then ether, air, light, water, earth, 
severally united with; the properties of 
sound and the rest, existed as distin- 
guishable according to their qualities, 

; but possessing various energies they; could 
not without combination create living 
beings. Having combined therefore, they 
assumed the character of entire ' unity 
and from the direction of spirit with the 
acquiescence of the indiscrete Principle, 
Intellect and the rest, to the gross ele- 
ments inclusive, formed an egg. This 
vast egg was the abode of Vishnu in the 
form of Brahma.” Vishnn Parana, p. 


18. For the mundane egg, see p. 11 of 
this volume. 

8 “ Ether becoming productive, en- 
gendered the rudiment of touch, whence 
originated strong wind, the property of 
which is touch. Then wind becoming 
productive, produced the rudiment of 
form (colour) whence light (or fire) pro- 
ceeded of which form (colour) is the attri- 
bute 5 and the rudiment of touch enve- 
loped the wind with the rudiment of 
colour. Light becoming productive, pro- 
duced the rudiment of taste ; whence pro- 
ceed all juices in which flavonr resides, 
and the rudiment of colour invested the 
juices with the rudiment of taste, The 
waters becoming productive, engendered 
the rudiment of smell, whence an aggre- 
gate (earth) originates of which smell is 
the property.” Vishnu Purana, p. 16. 
The order of Empedocles was ether, 
water, fire, air, earth. Vayu is the 
regent of the N. W. quarter, god of the 
wind and often associated with Indra 
in the Vedas. The wind-born spirits 
are doubtless the swift moving deities 
called Marntas formed from the unborn 
child of Diti, divided by Indra with his 
thunderbolt into 49 pieces, which became 
the same number of divinities. The 
world of the Marntas is the appointed 
heaven of the Vaisyas, Ibid pp. 48, 152. 

4 These are (1) prdna, breath, the 
ordinary inspiration and expiration. 
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From fire (light) spring fiery bodies dwelling in Adityaloka 1 which is 
the sphere of the sun, and vision and the modes of heat. From water are 
the aqueous bodies dwelling in Varunalolca ? which is said to be near the 
mountain Sumeru, and the rudiment of taste and the seas and ice and 
hail. From earth, are earthly forms, and the rudiment of smell, minerals, 
plants and animals. Brahma by his volition first brings into being all 
(immovable) 3 forms produced without generation, and wonderful are the 
details they give herein, and it is said that a single eternal volition of 
the Deity at their appointed times operates to create and destroy. The 
creative will is called Qhikirslia (desii’e to act) and the destructive will 
SawjiMrshd (desire to take away). 

Their works are in a five-fold series. (1) Sutra , a short technical 
sentence : (2) bhashya , commentary on a somewhat difficult sutra : (3) 
rarttiha, a critical annotation on the two: (4) tiled, commentary (properly 
of the original or of another commentary) on No. 3 ; (5) nibandha, an ex- 


(2.) Apdna, downward breath, the 
air or vital force acting in the 
lower parts of the body. 

(3) . Samdna, collective breath, so 

named from conducting equally 
the food, &o., through the body. 

(4) . Uddna, separate breath, the 

vital force that causes the pul- 
sations of the arteries in the 
upper portions of the body 
from the navel to the head. 

(6.) Fydna. separate breath, by 
which internal division and diffu- 
sion through the body are 
effected. 

These airs are not the elemental air, 
but subtle inward forces necessary to 
vitality and the efficacy of the organic 
functions of the human frame. Davies, 
pp. 66, 67. 

1 A name of the sun; his car is pre- 
sided ovor by a troop of seven celestial 
beings who in turn, occupy his orb during 
several months of the year. Their names 
are given in the Vislmu Purana (p. 234.) 
They are the agents in the distribution 
of cold, heat and rain at their respective 
seasons. Their number was subsequent- 


ly increased to twelve, representing the 
months of the year. 

8 See p. 113. Yaruna a name which 
corresponds with O vpavis, was appoint- 
ed to the sovereignty of the waters, 
according to the Vishnu Purana (p. 153) 
and was likewise an Aiditya, but his 
functions reached far beyond this sphere 
and he was considered anciently as 
sovereign ruler of the three worlds. 
The planets, the winds, the waters Were 
equally in his power, and his attributes 
raised him to a height of moral grandeur 
above that of any of the Vedic deities. 

Dr. Dowson who quotes Muir. 

8 The creation of the creator in his 
abstraction was the fivefold immovable 
world without intellect or reflection, and 
Void of perception and sensation, and 
destitute of motion. Since immovable 
things were first created, this is called 
the first creation. Vish. Pur. 34. These, 
Wilson observes, are final productions, 
or the forms in which the previously 
created elements and faculties are more 
or less perfectly aggregated. By im- 
movable things are meant the mineral 
and vegetable kingdoms. 
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plaaation of technical rules. Another opinions is that the series runs to 
twelve. Besides those enumerated) (6) vritti, a brief elucidation of some 
complicated subjects in the first-mentioned; (7) nirukta, etymological 
interpretation of a word. Sound is held to be of two kinds, (a) inarticulate, 
which is termed dhvani 1 (sound, noise), and (/3) articulate, varna (a letter,) 
also called akshara. The junction of several letters is called pada, a 
word, and several words in connection form, valcya, a sentence, and a 
collection of these make a suira, or aphorism, and several sutras are called 
prakaravea (article or section). These last again when connected are 
termed dhmlea, and an aggregate of the latter, adhydya , which combined 
together compose a testra or didactic work. In some treatises, ambiguities 
are discussed regarding the definitions of jmdn which are therein resolved : 
(8) prakaram, is a section treating of one or two topics : (9) dhniJca, a 
short task sufficing for a diurnal lesson : (10) paridishta, a supplement 
to a technical work: (11) paddhati, a manual of the texts relating to 
each of the six sciences in prescribed order ; (12) sangraha, an epitome of 
the sciences. These classes of works are not confined to this school 
alone. Vrajyd is a compendium or homogeneous collection, and instead 
of the divisions into sections and chapters, the following ten words are 
used. 

(1) anka, (2) tichchhv&sa, (3) sarga (4) vidrdma, (5) ulldsa, (6) patala. 
(7) adhydya , (8) uddesa, (9) adfoina , (10) tantra. 

The Hyaya philosophy is divided into five adhydyas. The first gives 
a list of the sixteen subjects to be discussed, and a definition of each. The 
second deals with the detail of pramana (proof or evidence) and accurate 
knowledge and the like. The third is on the six kinds of objects of 
thought, namely, soul ; body ; organs of sense ; objects of sense ; intellect 
and mind. The fourth treats of its remaining heads. The fifth is on jdti 
(futility), and nigmhasthdna (confutation of an adversary). Although the 
system of Kanada is antecedent in date, yet since the Nyaya treats of a 
multiplicity of subjects, and is generally the first studied, I have given it 
priority of place. 

Vais'eshika. • 

This great system of science owes its origin to Kam'ula. 2 It agrees in 
the main, with the Hyaya, differing from it only on a few points. 


1 According to the Nyaya, as in a 

drum, and articulate, as lea and other 
letters by the contact of the throat with 
the palate. “ Every sound is produced 
in the ether, but it is perceived when_ifc 


is produced in the ear. Some say s 
production takes place like a succession 
of waves." ltoex'*s Categories, p. 80. 

* The YaiSeahilca school as represented 
by Kanada, the reputed author of the 
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In tlte works of fcliis school, seven predicaments are named which com- 
prise the entire scheme. These ai*e ilravya, substance, gun a quality, 
Tcarman , action, sdmdnya, community, visesha, particularity, samamya 
intimate relation, and abhdva, negation. Of pramana, proof or evidence, 
they accept only pratyalcsha, (perception) and amtvumu 1 (inference). The 
change in qualities occurring in the process of cooking termed pdka-ja% 


Vaisehika Sutra of whom little is known, 
but that he was probably a contemporary 
of Gotama the author of the Nyaya, ia 
commonly classed with this latter sys- 
tem. Colebrooke is of opinion that they 
are both branches from the same stock, • 
mainly in agreement on the subjects 
which they discnss, but directed in the 
former case to the explanation of the 
material and in the latter of logical 
forms. The Vaiseshika system is one of 
physical science ; the Nyaya deals with 
elementary, metaphysical notions, and 
the forms of the syllogism, and is the 
Standard work in logic among the Hin- 
dus. I refer the reader for a criti- 
cal account of the system to the intro- 
duction to the categories by Dr. E, R 6 er, 
Colebrooke (Miscellaneous essays), to 
the Dialogues on Hindu, Philosophy by 
Dr. K. M. Banerjea and Dr. Eitz Edward 
Hall's Refutation of Hindu Philosophy. 
Little is known of Gotama the Aristotle 
of India. He is said, according, to 
Davies, to have been born at the begin- 
ning of the Treta Ynga, and to have 
married Ahalya, the daughter of Brahma 5 
which may mean that he was a Brahman 
of noble descent. 

A curious story is by Dr. Hall quoted 
of the foremost of the Naiyayika writers 
after Gotama, TTdayaua Acharya, who Was 
' reputed to be inspired. It is said that 
after the toil of a pilgrimage to the 
temple of Jagannath at Puri, finding the, 
door shut on his arrival, he launched the 
following slolcas against the exclusive 
divinity : — 

“ Thou art drunk with the inebriation 


of majesty, me thou scornest. But let the 
Banddhas show themselves and upon me 
will depend thy very existence.” A deity 
that lives on the breath of his devotee can 
scarcely be worth defending. 

1 The text has dtman, a copyist’s error 
for anumdna. which it would closely 
resemble even to the diacritical points. 
The Vaiseshika system differs from the 
Nyaya in this very point, admitting only 
two kinds of proof, perception and in- 
ference. 

8 “ The change produced by cooking 
takes place according to the Vaiseshikas 
in the single atoms ” So the Bbasha 
Pariohchlieda. The commentator ob- 
serves on this, that as long as the parts 
are retained in the compound, no change 
by cooking is possible, but when by the 
union of fire, the compound substances 
have been destroyed, change occurs in the 
atoms which become independent units. 
Again by the junction of atoms changed 
by process of cooking, a production is 
effected from the compound of two, three 
&o., atoms, again to a compound of many 
parts, for by the extraordinary velocity 
of heat, the transition from the destruc- 
tion of one compound to the formation 
of another is sudden. The Naiyayika 
view is that compound substances have 
pores and the minute parts of fire enter 
them and therefore the change by the 
process of cooking is possible, although 
the parts be retained in the compound. 
The Vaiseshika Sutra on conjunction 
ahd disjunction is quoted by Boer (p. 56) 
With its explanation. 
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arises from the sun’s rays or heat of the fire. These qualities are colour, 
taste, smell and tangibility. 

The Naiyayikas assert that bodily substance is unchanged, whether 
in its natural state or under the influence of heat. The Yaiseshikas,. 
that the (conjunction of) atoms forming the body, disintegrate through 
the action of heat and are re-united by divine power. 

Again the Nyaya school make samavdya (constant intimate relation), 
perceptible to vision, while the Vaiseshikas allow it to be cognisable only 
by argument and proof. 

'Mim&msaS. 

The founder of this school was the sage Jaimini. It is more ancient 
thau the two already described, and the chief exponents of its phil- 


1 The Mimdmsa is classed sometimes 
as tlie Fiirva or Prior, and the Uttar a 
or Posterior. The object of the -first 
was to support the authority of the 
Vedas, to maintain their ritual, and 
interpret their true meaning. The 
second is the Vedanta or supplement 
of the Vedas, and was formed at a later 
date based on the synonymous term 
Upanishads, or the mystic teaching of the 
Vedas. The Upanishads are called Vedan- 
tasj and their philosophy is known as the 
Vedantic System. The former deals 
with the ritual section of the Vedas, 

: the latter treats them in their scientific 
aspect. V. Dr. Fifcz E. J. Hall, Gough’s 
Philosoph. of the Upan. and Davies. 

Jaimini’ s name occurs twice in the 
Vishnu Parana. He is described as 
the pupil of Vydsa, and as having divi- 
ded the branches of the Sama-veda, 
but his date and history are altogether 
unknown. See Weber’s Hist, of In- 
dian Literature, p. 240. Of Kumarila 
Bhatta nothing is ascertained except 
that he is said to have flourished prior 
to S'ankara-dohdrya, the chief exponent 
r of the Ved&nta school, whose date is 
ascribed approximately to the 8th 
century A, D. According to Cole- 
brooks, Kumarila- bhatta figures largely 
in the traditionary religious history 


of India, and he is considered to have 
been the chief antagonist of the sect 
of Buddha, and to have instigated 
the persecution of that heresy. The 
analysis of the Mimamsa doctrines and its 
wearisome ceremonies may be studied in 
Colebrooke’s disquisition. In Weber's 
opinion, the Sutras of Kanada and 
Gotama appear to rank last, which 
does not prove that they are of later 
origin, but only in respect of their 
reduction to systematic treatmeat. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Itajendralala Mitra, the 
various Sutras refer to each other indis- 
criminately. The Sankhya quotes the 
Vaiseshiba by name in two places, and 
refutes the doctrine of the Vedanta 
Sdtra. It recognises the Ny&ya as 
well as the Sankhya. Tho Nyaya 
refutes the Vedanta and tho Sankhya, 
The Mimaipsa by implication recognises 
the pre-existence of all the others not 
excepting Buddhism. The Vedanta in 
turn refutes adverse doctrines of the 
other five, and admits their pro-exis- 
tence. This state of facts can be 
reconciled, he continues, by suppos- 
ing that; the different dogmas, and 
the schools that cherished them, 
existed a long time before the 
dogmas were written down in their 
present aphoristic form. Oral trans- 
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losophy are Knmarila Bhatta, Prahhakara Guru., and Mnrari Miira. Its 
professors are said to reject the notion of a Supreme Being, while 
some accept it, but do not allow of a Creator, attributing the production of 
existing things to merit and demerits When an assembly of the learned 
was convened with a view to ascertain the truth as to their creed, it was 
discovered that they were all of this latter opinion, "but in deference to the 
variable character of minds, they are silent as to the nature of the Divinity, 
and lay the principal stress in discussion on the diversities of works. But 
men from ignorance and captiousness lay this opinion to their charge. 
Quantity is not accounted by them as attributable to God . 8 Parvnt&na , 
quantity, which the Nyaya school places among qualities, is not predicated 
by them of the Deity, and they do not allow that Brahma, Vishnu and 
Mahadeva are divine manifestations, affirming that human souls attain 
that eminence through good deeds. They hold mystic hymns in the place 
of particular deities whose potency they ascribe to the subtile spells of 
sound . 8 They allow no beginning, nor end to the world, and believe the 


mission must have been the principal 
means of their preservation. There 
might have been previous text-hooks, 
hut they were set aside by the complete 
systems produced by the new; texts, and 
hence, the regulation of adverse opinions 
naturally included all the theories pre- 
valent at the time when the books were 
compiled, and not those only of the 
time of the original dogmas. Professor 
Cowell’s opinion is much the same. 
“The Sutras, as we have them, cannot 
be the original form of the doctrines 
of the several schools. They are rather 
a recapitulation, at a certain period, of 
preceding developments which had gone 
on* iu the works of successive teachers. 
The Sutras mutually refer to each other. 
Thus those of the Saukhya school which 
in itself 1 should consider one of the ear- 
liest, distinctly refer to Vedanta tenets. 
They expressly mention the Vaiseshika 
ini. 25. v. 85 : for the Nyaya of. v. 27. 
86, and for the Yoga. 1. 90.” Cole- 
broke’s Essays. X. 354. n. 

1 This opinion is common to all the 
systems. The good and evil works 
20 


of sonls are the cause of the existence 
of the world and of, all effects therein. 
The Nyaya and Vaiseshika make every 
effort, however trivial, the result of 
these. The movement of an atom though 
but four fingers breadth, directly or 
indirectly affects without fail some 
soul for good or '.evil in a greater or 
lessor degree. Fifcz. E. Hall’s. Refuta- 
tion, p. 39. 

8 I think this sentence should belong 
to the next paragraph. 

8 Though they hold that the Veda 
is eternal and originated by none, 
yet the divinities named therein, are 
false and their mention made solely for 
the purpose of magnifying works. 
Their inconsistency does not end here. 
The Vedas state that heaven is obtained 
by sacrifice ; these sacrifices consist 
in offerings in lire, clarified butter, 
flesh, &c., to Indra, Varnna, Agni and 
other deities whose existence they 
deny; , nevertheless they believe the 
potency of the offerings gains them Elysi- 
um. See the excellent arguments of 
Pandit Nilakantha iu Dr. Hull. pp. 07, C8-. 
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four elements, the mountains, and the great seas to be eternal. They 
belieye that bodies are produced from an aggregate of minute atoms 
and not from one substance; manas and ilman are all pervading, and 
a man’s actions are the result of his own free will and initiative, and while 
granting the states of hell and heaven, and transmigration into lower and 
higher forms of being, and final emancipation, they do not belie™ that the 
latter is attainable by all men hut is the result of the union of perfected 
understanding and action, and a sublime knowledge and an ineffable 

repose will be the eternal portion of that state. ■ ; 

The perception of sound by the ear, they believe to be one of the 
qualities of air. The Nyiya places it in ether. The second of the two 
philosophers above-named teaches that samamya, co-inherence, exists as 
eternal in things eternal and as non-eternal in things non-eternal, and 

everywhere separate, and they interpret it by the term tdddtmya (identity 

of nature). They reject msesha. According to Rumania Bliafta and Moran 
MHra, there are ten predicaments ( padArtha ) : (1) substance, (2) quality, 
(8) action, (4.) community, (5) identity of nature, and (6) negation. (?) 
Vaiihhw (endowment with attributes), is the term applied to the con- 
nection of non-existenee 1 which they regard as a separate foreX^m, as the 
Kyaya regards Svartipa (true nature) and Saida. (8). S'aMi (energy) is 
a characteristic imperceptible to sight but efficient in act.cn, like the 
property of burning in fire, and quenching of thirst in water. This they 
affirm to be two-fold; essential (jdti) as has been exemplified, and 
accidental, such as may be produced by incantation and the like. The 
Mya school recognises the properties of burning and quenching of 
thirst as inherent in fire and water. (9). BMHiya, similarity between 
two objects. (10) Sanlehyd, number, 3 is not regarded as a quality but as 
a distinct substance. Prabliakara Guru reckons nine predicaments and 
excludes abhaw (negation) from tlie notion of things. 

Kumfmla Bliatta acknowledges eleven substanoos, the nine already 
given and (10) mxdUMra, darkness. The Naiyiyikas, with the Guru and 
Murari Mifra recognise the negation of light, hut this school makes it a 


: 1 Sco the Sarva Darsana. Sangr. 
XJdayana trios to establish that although 
ether, the site of sound, is impercep- 
tible, the non-existence of that which 
abides in this site is perceptible, p. 194. 
For svartipa. See p- 134 of this volume. 

5J According to the Naiyayikas, the non- 
intimate cause of the change offccted 
in two or more atoms as regards the 


operation of counting, is called number. 
By non-intimate is meant the secondary 
cause, i. e., the conjunction of threads 
in doth, the intimate cause being the 
thread itself. Numbers are produced by 
comprehending intellect which when 
destroyed, the numbers also are des- 
troyed. 
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separate object of knowledge, which casts its shade over every thing. Colour 
quantity, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, and poste- 
riority, are qualities appertaining to it. (31) S'ctMa (sound) is considered 
eternal 1 and all- pervading. Letters are substance and possess the 
same qualities as darkness, except colour. Qualities are twenty-two in 
number. Prabbakara Guru and Murari Misra do not bold sound to be 
substance, but acknowledge its eternity. According to Kumarila Bhatta, 
intelligence operates like cognition arising from infei’ential reasoning. 
The Guru teacbes tbat its own (indwelling) illumination proceeds from 
intelligence, as a lamp illumines itself while revealing other objects. 2 The 


1 The Naiyayikas deny this, asserting 
that it is non-eternal. The eternity 
of the Veda depends on the Mxmamsa 
doctrine that sound is eternal. The 
arguments pro and con are stated at 
some length in the Jaimini Darsana. 
v. Sarva. Darlana-Sangraha. 

2 This is more clearly put in the 
Vedanta Sara. , 

“ In the cognition this is a jay, 
the modification of the internal organ 
(chittavritti) which assumes the shape 
of a jar, is directed towards the unknown 
object, jar, removes the ignorance which 
rests on it, and at the same time illu- 
minates it, though insentient, with the 
light of its own indwelling intelligence. 
The internal organ (i. e., manas) and 
the light of intelligence abiding in it, 
both pervade the jar : then, the ignorance 
(covering the jar) disappears by means 
of the former, whilst the jar bursts 
forth by moans of the latter. Just as 
the light of a lamp, directed towards 
a jar or other object standing in the 
dark, dispels the darkness enveloping 
it and by its own brilliance brings it to 
view.” Jacob pp. 97— 98. 

It should be remembered that with 
the Vedantists, intelligence always 
means Brahma. When appropriated to 
the internal organ, it is called the sub- 
ject of right notion. " When an organ 
of sense, as the eyo, impinges on an 


object, the internal organ is said to 
evolve, to bo emitted through the eye, 
to betake itself to the object and to be 
transformed into its shape. When it 
reaches the object, the intelligence ap- 
propriated to that organ becomes one 
with the object-intelligence ; and since 
the object is non-different from the ob- 
ject intelligence, it becomes one with 
the intelligence appropriated to the in- 
ternal organ, which intelligence is the; 
object of right notion. 

This does not, however, take place in 
inference, for inasmuch - as, there, the 
object does hot come into contact with 
an organ of sense, the internal organ, is 
not thought to he drawn out to that 
object through an organ of sense. 
Consequently the intelligence and the 
object-intelligence do not become one, 
nor does the object of inference become 
non-different from the subject of right 
notion. From this it is plain that a 
portion of Brahma, designated as the 
object-intelligence, is consi dcred by the 
Vedfintiststo be external to the beholder, 
and to take up a determinate spaco : 
in which portion of Brahma, a jar for 
instance, is imagined through ignorance 
to exist. Non-difference from the sub- 
ject of right notion does not mean one- 
ness with it, hut the non-possession of 
an existence distinct from that of such, 
subject,” In . inference this does not 
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Misra holds with the Nyaya that it proceeds from the warns.: This school 
does not accept the four kinds of proof (pramdna) but only the two first, 
perception and inference. 

The Naiyayikas say that gold has its origin in fire, the Mitnamsakas, in 
earth. The notion of time with the former, is apprehended by the reason, 
with the latter, by the senses, who also consider colour, among qualities, to 
be eternal, and each of the five colours in all diversities of position, to be 
one. Generality is innate in substance. They do not accept the notion of 
Vega Sanskdra , (velocity) and ascribe its effect to Jcarman (action or motion). 

According to Bhatta and Misra, pramdna (proof) is of six kinds, 
four of which are the same as those of the Nyaya, and the senses are said 
to be seven , 1 as they add tdmasendriya by which the quality of darkness is 
cognized. They reject leevaldnvayin , (eon-comitancy of affirmative) and 
Icevala vyatirehm (concomitancy of negatives ) ; and the Guru, mithydjnana 
(erroneous opinion). Sansaya (doubt ) 8 and viparyaya (misconception), are 
recognised as two forms of veritable knowledge. The Naiyayikas prove 
the existence of air from inference, the Mimaipsakas from touch. The 
fifth kind of pramdna is arthdpatti (presumption), discerning the subject 
and assuming the predicate , 3 

The sixth 4 kind is anupalabdlri, non-perception of things. They assert 
that perception of the non-existence of things arises from the non- 
knowledge of those things . 3 The Misra like the Naiyayikas includes this 
in pratyaksha. 


occur. See. Dr. Hall’s Refutation, pp. 
184-5. 

1 In various passages the number of 
corporeal organs is differently stated. 
The precise number is eleven, the five 
senses, the five organs of action, mind or 
the internal faculty including intelli- 
gence, consciousness and sensation. The 
six commonly mentioned are the five 
senses with Manas, the internal organ. 

8 Doubt is founded on the notion 
whether a thing is what it seems to be, 
as a man or the stump of a tree ; 
misconception is incorrect notion, as the 
notion of silver in mother o’ pearl. 

8 That is, the assumption of a thing 
not itself perceived, but necessarily 
implied by another which is seen, heard 
or proved. Colebrooke, I. 329. 


4 According to Rajondralala Mifcra the 
six are : perception (pratyaksha), pre- 
sumption ( arthdpatti }, proportion sam- 
bhava), privation ( ahhtiva ), comprehen- 
sion ( pratibhd ) , and oral communication 
(attihya). The word pramdna has a 
twofold meaning, liable to be con- 
founded,' that of right notion and the 
means of : acquiring that notion. As 
a function of the thinking principle, 
it is right notion and not evidence. 
Aphorisms of Patanjali, p 10. 

3 The sophism anupalabdhi-sama is the 
: trying to establish a fact from the impos- 
sibility of perceiving the non-perception 
of it. For the Nyaya on pratyaksha see 
Roer. p. 20. 
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The cardinal point of their system, lies in works, which are of two 
kinds ; vihita (enjoined), a work productive of good, and nishiddha (pro- 
hibited), resulting in pain. The first is again fourfold, (1) nitya (constant), 
that is, a daily duty, reprehensible to omit : (2) naimittaJca (occasional 
rites)i, necessary duties at special times such as eclipses : (3) kamya (de- 
sirable), things done with desire of fruition : (4) prdyaschitta, expiatory 
acts. Of the nine schools, the first six recognize these obligations and 
carry them into practice to the prosperous ordering of their lives. A 
separate order of ceremonies is appointed to each of the four castes of 


The questions comprised by this philosophy are set forth in twelve 
books. The first treats of the predicaments and of proof : the second 
of various rites and certain elucidations of the Yaidic text: the third 
of certain important ceremonies the results of rites which are revealed in 
that sacred volume and other minor points accessory to the main objects; 
The fourth, that the acquisition of worldy goods is twofold, personal 
comfort and (to procure oblations) for casting into the fire 1 2 * * * * * (for sacrificial 
purposes). The fifth, of the order of various duties. The sixth, of the 
substitutes for various rites. The seventh, of the detail of the cere- 
monies to be performed which are only briefly described in the Yedas. 
The eighth is an exposition of dependent rites which are included in the 
performance of the primary. The ninth, a discussion of the mystic verses 
specified for a particular case in the sacred book, when quoted in a new 
connection, and hymns of praise. The tenth, the discussion of dependent 
rites which are precluded by non-performance of the primary rite. The 
eleventh discusses the occasion where one act suffices for the fulfilment 
of two (or more) acts. The twelfth, where the chief purpose of the rite is 
one only, but has a further reference without express assignment. 8 


1 Jacob in his translation of the Ve- 

danta- Sara, illustrates “ nitya ” constant 
rites, such as the Sandhya prayers 

and the like, (which) cause ruin if 

left undone, and Naimittika, occasional 
rites, as the birth-sacrifice following 
the birth of a son, &c The prohibited 
things are the slaying of a Brahman, &c., 

which result in hell : and the "things done 

with a desire of reward” {kamya) are 

such as are done to procure heaven. 

8 I have no doubt that ‘ casting into 
the fire is a translation 

of the Sanskrit 'CTW which exactly ex- 


presses this meaning, that is, the ob- 
lations such as butter, Sea., which are 
part of the ceremonial of worship, and 
the ability to purchase these goods is 
one of the advantages of wealth. Abul 
Fazl appears to assume in his readers 
a general acquaintance with the subjects 
he expounds, and the half lights under 
which he displays them, mislead and 
perplex. 

8 This synopsis of the Mimaipsaka 
treatise is very imperfect and would 
be unintelligible without the aid of an 
exact and scientific summary of its con- 
tents. Fortunately this is furnished by 
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Veddnta. 

The founder of this school was Vyusa. 1 The Hindus ascribe extreme 


the Sarva-Darsana Sangraha or review 
of the different systems of Hindu philo* 
sophy by Madhava Atcharya, translated 
by Messrs. Cowell and Gough. This 
work was composed by the author in the 
14th century, and it is not improbable 
that Abnl Fazl may have been made 
acquainted with its purpose and utilised 
its information. I quote from it the 
order and contents of the twelve hooks. 
In the first book is discussed the antho- 
ritativeness of those collections of words 
which are severally meant by the terms 
injunction (vidhi), “ explanatory passage” 
(arthavdda), hymn (mantra), tradition 
(smyiti), and ‘name.’ In the second, 
certain subsidiary discussions (as e. g., 
on aptlrva) relating to the difference of 
.various rites, refutation of erroneously 
alleged proofs, and difference of perfor- 
mance (as in “constant” and “volun- 
tary” offerings.) In the third, S'ruti 
“ sign,” or “ sense of the passage ” 
(ling a), “context ” (vdkya), &c., and 
their respective weight when in appa- 
rent opposition to one another, the 
ceremonies called pratipa tti- Tcarmdni, 
things mentioned incidentally (andra- 
bhyddhita), things accessory to several 
main objects, as pray dj as, &c., and the 
duties of the saorificer. In the fourth, 
the influence on other rites of the prin- 
cipal and subordinate rites, the fruit 
caused by the guild being made of the 
hutea fpudasa, <fco., and the dice-playing 
&g., which form the subordinate parts of 
the rdjasuya sacrifice. In the fifth/ the 
relative order of different passages of 
S'ruti, <Sco,, the order of different parts 
of a sacrifice (as the seventeen animals 
at the vdjapQija), the multiplication and 
non-multiplication of rites, and the 
respective foroe of the words of S'ruti , 
order of mention, &c,, in determining the 


order of performance. In the sixth, the 
the persons qualified to offer sacrifices, 
their obligations, the substitutes for 
enjoined materials, supplies for lost or 
injured offerings, expiatory rites, the 
sattra offerings, things proper to he 
given, and the different sacrificial fires. 
In the seventh, transference of the cere- 
monies of one sacrifice to another by 
direct command in the Vaidic text, and 
their as inferred by * name ’ or ' sign.’ 
In the eighth, transference by virtue of 
the clearly expressed or obscurely ex- 
pressed ‘ sign,’ and cases were no trans- 
ference takes place. In the ninth, 
the beginning of the discussion on the 
adaptation of hymns when quoted in 
a now connection (kha), the adaptation 
of samans and mantras, and collateral 
questions. In the tenth, the discussion 
of occasions where the non-performance 
of the primary rite, involves the ‘pre- 
clusion and non-performance of the 
dependent rites," and of occasions where 
rites are precluded because other rites 
produce their special result, discussions 
connected with the graha offerings, 
certain sdmans and various other things, 
and a discussion on the different hinds 
of negation. In the eleventh, the inci- 
dental mention, and subsequently the 
fuller discussion of tantra (where several 
acts are combined into one,) and dvdpn 
(or the performing an act more than 
once). In the twelfth, a discussion on 
prasanga (where the rite is performed 
for one chief purpose, but with an inci- 
dental further reference), tantra, cumu- 
lation of concurrent rites (samuchchaya) 
and option.” 

; 1 This legendary personage, known 
also as Yeda-vyitsa or divider of the 
Vedas, is represented in the Vishnu 
Purana, as an incarnation of Vishnu. 
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longevity to Him among nine other persons as follows : Lomasa, Markan- 
deya, Vyasa, Asliwatthama, Hanumant Bali. VibhisTiana, Kripa Acharya, and 
Parasurama, and relate wonderful legends regarding them. 

The professors of this important school of philosophy follow the 
Mimamsa in the definitions of padcirtha, and pramana and other points, 
and accept the teachings of Bhatta, hut heaven and hell, rewards and 
punishments and such other cosmical phenomena, they look on as a 
delusion uuder the appearance of reality. In some works there are two 
predicaments, (1) drib ( discerning) = atman (soul) : (2) drisya (the visible 
creation). They allow of no existence external to God. The world is a 
delusive appearance, and as a man in sleep sees fanciful shapes, and is 
affected hy a thousand joys and sorrows, so are its seeming realities. 


In every Dwapara, or third age, Vishnu, . 
in the person of Vyasa, divides the 
Vedas which are properly one, into 
several portions for the good of man- 
kind. He makes it fourfold to adapt it 
to their capacities, and the bodily form 
he assumes is known as Veda- vyasa. 

A nominal list of 28 of these Veda- 
vyasas are given in Cap. Ill of the 
V. P. He is also the reputed author 
of the Mahabharata, known to mortals 
as Krishna Dwaipayana, and to the gods 
as the deity N fir&yana, for none else, 
but a deity was considered capable of 
the feat. Tho name of Badarayanu is 
also given to him. The principal 
tenets of the Vedanta are that God is 
the omniscient and omnimpotent cause 
of the existence, continuation, and dis- 
solution of the universe. Creation is an 
act of H is will. At the consummation all 
things are resolved into Him. He is 
sole existent, secondless, entire sempi- 
ternal, infinite, universal soul, truth, 
wisdom, intelligence and happiness. 
Individual seals emanate from Him like 
sparks from a fire and return to Him, 
being of the same essence. The soul is 
a portion of the divine substanoe. Cole- 
brook Misc. Essays. Ed. Cowell. I, 394, 
The original Vedanta did not recog- 
nise the doctrine of Maya or illusion, 


which is a later accretion. It maintains, 
says Davies, the doctrine of a-dvaita 
or non-dualism as decidedly as Schelling 
or Hegel. All things, visible and invi- 
sible, are only forms of the one eternal 
essence (rh iv). Its basis is therefore 
a pure Pantheism. I refer the reader 
to Colebrooke’s Essays for an analysis 
of this as well as of the other schools of 
philosophy. 

The nine persons alluded to, are sup- 
posed by the Hindus to be still living,’ 
and in the birth-day ceremony, they 
are still worshipped to obtain the gift 
of long life. Hanumant is Hanumfin, or 
the monkey king, a conspicuous figure 
in the Ratnayana. Bali was a virtuous 
Daitya king whose devotion and aus- 
terities humbled the gods and won for 
him the authority over three worlds. 
Vishnu became manifest in his avatdra 
as a dwarf to rescue the gods and res- 
train Bali. He obtained from him as a 
boon, three steps of ground, in two of 
which he stepped over heaven and earth, 
and in pity left to his dupe, the infernal 
regions. Vibhisharia was younger brother 
of Havana, the ravisher of Sifca. 
Parasurama or R&ma, with the axe, is 
the sixth avatdra of Vishnu ; v. Dowson. 
Class Diet of Hind. Myth, for these 
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One effulgent light conveys a multiplicity of impressions ancl assumes 
■diversity of names. 

The subjects of discussion in this great system are six : Brahman , 
1'sivara, Jiva, (intelligent sentient soul), Ajndna (Ignorance), Sambandha 
(relation), Bheda, difference. These six are held to be without beginning, 
and the first without end. 

Brahma, is the Supreme Being ; and is essential existence and wisdom 
and also bliss which is termed dnanda. These three alone are predicated 
of the Inscrutable. Ajndna, Ignorance, in opposition to the ancients, 
is regarded as having a separate existence, and two powers are attributed 
to it. (1) vikshepa-sakti, the power of projection: (2) avarana-dakti , l the 
power of veiling the real nature of things. Sambandha is the relation of 
Ignorance with the first-mentioned. Bkeda is the disjunction of these two. 

It is said that Ignorance in connection with the first is called Maya, 
or the power of Illusion, and with the second, avid, yd (nescience). 

By the association of Illusion (mciyd) with the essential sanctity (of 
Brahma), a defiuite hypostasis arises which is called Thar a in whose 
omniscience there is no defect. This Supreme Being in his association 
with nescience {avidyd) is called jiva (the soul) and also jivdbmd, (rational, 
conscious soul). Knowledge lurks behind the veil of concealment, and 
the dust of defect falls not on the skirt of the divine majesty. Oue sect 
believe that as avidyd is one, jiva can he only one, and these aver that 
none has ever attained emancipation. Another sect, affirm that as avidyd 
is distributivoly numerous, so likewise is jiva ; and that many of tbe 
wise have attained that accomplishment of desire which consists in the 
removal of ajndna (Ignorance) before-mentioned, by right apprehension. 
Ajndna has three qualities 1 * * * * * * 8 : sattva (goodness), which is attended with 
happiness and the like : rajas (foulness or passion), from which spring desire, 


1 The power of envelopment is like 
a cloud obscuring the spectator’s vision, 
arid thus ignorance, though limited, veils 
the understanding and covers the Soul 

which is unlimited and unconnected 

with the universe. The power of pro- 
jection makes a rope appear like a shake, 

and thus ignorance raises up on Soul, 
which is covered by it, ether and tho 

Whole universes from subtile bodies to the 

earth, itself. Intelligence associated with 

ignorance, possossod of these two powers, 

is, when itself is chiefly concerned. 


tho efficient cause, and when its asso- 
ciate is chiefly considered, the material 
cause, as a spider in itself is tho efficient 
cause of its wob. and in its body tlie 
material cause, v. Jacob’s Vedautasara. 
pp. 52-53. 

2 Those rfUtyaa arc a mere hypothesis, 
according to Davies, in vented to account 
for the manifest differences in the con- 
ditions of formal existences. A subtle 
or spiritual eloinout, ono of passion or 
foroo, and something which is contrary 
to both, an element of dullness and 
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pain, pleasure, and similar effects : tamas, darkness, -winch, is accompanied 
by anger, dullness, love of ease, and the like, fsvara, in union, with rajas, 
takes the name of Brahma from whom, emanates the appearance of crea- 
tion. Tsvara, in union with sattva, becomes Vishnu, whose office is the 
preservation of the created, I'svara united with tamas is Mahadeva, 
who annihilates what has been created. Thus the chain of creation is 
linked in these three modes, and all are unreal appearances produced 
by Ignorance. 

Like the ancients they hold the elements to be five, but each is two- 
fold:— (1). sukshma, (subtile), imperceptible to the eye which is termed 
apanchikrita (non-quintu plicated 1 ) in which the quality of tamas is more 
largely associated : (2). sthula (gross), the reverse of the other, and this 
is named jpanclukrita (quin tupl icated ) . It springs from the greater 
admixture of foulness, and carried to a greater degree, receives the 
name of ether, the quality attaching to which is sound, and thus con- 
sidered, air takes its origin which has the two qualities of sound and 
touch.* From predominance of goodness, fire is generated, from which 
proceed three qualities, the two former and form. From the greater 


insensibility in, at least, all human 
beings, is supposed to exist, and are 
assumed by Kapila iu the Sankhya 
system to indicate a primary difference 
in the constituent elements of nature, 
an idea which may be traced in early 
Greek Philosophy, (c/. Aristotle Metaph, 
1, 3.) In the Gnostic system of Valen- 
tinus, all men and substances are divided 
into the spiritual, vital and material 
(Hylic), a classification corresponding 
to the gunas of Kapila and possibly bor- 
rowed from India, p. 37. 

1 Literally “ not becoming five by com- 
bination/’ that is, rudimentary. It is 
. thus explained in Jacob’s Vedanta- 
Sara. “Prom Intelligence associated 
■with Ignorance, attended by its pro- 
jective power, in which the quality of 
insensibility (tamas) abounds, proceeds 
ether, from ether, air, from air heat, 
from heat, water and from water, earth. 
The prevalence -of insensibility in the 
cause of these elements is inferred from 
observing the excess of inanimateness 
91 


in them. Then in those elements, 
ether and the rest, ai'ise the qualities of 
pleasure, pain and insensibility in the 
proportion in which they exist in their 
cause.” These are subtile, rudimentary 
on non-quintuplicated elements. “The 
gross elements are those made from 
combining the five (subtile elements). 

.... Then in ether, sound is manifested, 
in air, sound and touch, in heat, sound 
touch and form, in water sound, touch, 
form and taste, in earth, sound, touch, 
form, taste and smell.” The process 
of qnintnplication is described later by 
Abul Fazl. 

2 Colebrooke observes that the notion 
of ether and wind as distinct elements, 
seems to originate in the assumption of 
mobility for the essential character of 
the one. Hence air in motion has been 
distinguished from the aerial fluid at 
rest, ether, which is said to be all-per- 
vading, and by an easy transition wind 
and motion come to be identified, like 
ether and space. 
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proportions of goodness and foulness, water is manifested wliioli has four 
qualities, the three former and savour. From excess of darkness, earth is 
produced, to which appertain the whole five qualities, viz., the four former 
and smell. 

It is said that through the predominance of goodness^ hearing is 
manifested from ether, tangibility from air, vision from fire, taste from 
water, and smell from the earth. These five are termed jndnendriya, organs 
of perception. From ether comes the power of utterance termed vdch, 
(speech). From air, the power of the hand {pani) is manifested : from fire, 
the power of the foot (pddah). From water, the power of evacuation, 
vdyu; from earth, urhuvry discharge, called upasbha (ra alBoia). 

In each of the five, foulness, is predominant, and they are called 
harmendriya, organs of action. 1 2 The majority of Hindu philosophers hold 
to these opinions. 

Through the predominance of sattva a subtile snhstaueo proceeds called 
antahJcamna (the interior sense), which under four distinct states, has four 
separate names. That in which goodness predominates and where the in- 
tention of distinguishing and investigating enter, is called cliilta ( thinking- 
prineiple). Where foulness (or passion) has more prominence and doubt 
arises, it is called manas, (mind), and where the proportion of goodness 
exceeds to such an. extent that certainty is attained, it is called bncldhi 
(intelligence), and when through excess of darkness, it regards itself 
and attributes to itself what is extraneous to its own nature, it is called 
ahankura, egotism or consciousness. 

From the non-quintuplieated elements, through the predominance of 
foulness, five vital airs are generated : — (J). prana, respiration from mouth 
and nose : (2) , utlana , breathing upwards from the wind pipe : (3) . samanct 
from, tho stomach : 52 (4). etjpuna, flatulence : (5). vyana, pervading the whole 
body. Tho ten organs (of perception and action) with antahlcarana, (tho 
interior sense) and the five vital airs, sixteen altogether, are called Imga- 
sar/ra 8 or mkshma-sanra (the subtile frame). Some distinguish untah- 


1 The organs of action are the month, 
hantl, foot, arms and organ of generation, 
the five organ of sense are the oyo, the 
ear, tho nose, the tongue, and the skin, 

2 This air is supposed to surround the 
stomach which is the seat of tho fire, 
supplying the heat of the body and con- 
suming the food. This fire is surround- 
ed and retained in place by the air called 
Ramtitta, It is called by this name 


because surrounding tho navel it per- 
. meatea everywhere (sumanidnnat/mutt). 
V. Itajendralala MitrCt’s Fatanjali, p, 153, 
Where those airs are described in detail. 
These are not properly air or wind, but 
vital functions. 

. : 8 The soul whose desire is fruition is 
invested with a subtile person, towards 
the formation of which the evolution of 
principles proceeds no further than the 
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Tearana, the . internal sense, as two in regard to (a) intelligence (buddhi) 
and mind ( manas ), and (/?) the thinking principle (chitta), with, egotism 
( akaiikam ), and tlms make seventeen members. 

This body is affirmed to exist in all animals, but by reason of its ten- 
uity is not apprehended by the senses. A living- principle is generated which 
is cognisant of all subtile frames in their entirety, ealled Hiranyagarhha 1 
(golden womb, or foetus) and all that is generated subsequently is believed 
to emanate from this immaterial form. 

The origin of the gross body is thus described. Each of the (five) 
subtile elements is divided into moieties, and each of the first five of the 
ten moieties is Subdivided into four equal parts. The remaining (undi- 
vided) moiety of subtile ether, combined with one part from each of the other 
four subtile elements, air, fire, water and earth, produces the coarse or mixed 
element of ether. The (undivided) moiety of air, combined with one part of 
ether, fire, water, and earth becomes the mixed element of air. The (undivid- 


elementary rudiments (non-quintupli- 
cated), and according to the Sankhya 
system as referred to (without name) 
by Abul Fazl lower down, has seventeen 
principles. The grosser body with which 
a soul clad iu its subtile person, is in- 
vested for the; purposes of fruition, is 
composed of the five elements, or of 
four, and oven of only one (earth), accord- 
ing to some authorities. The body is 
propagated by generation and is perish- 
able. The subtile person is more dur- 
able, and capable of transmigration 
through successive bodies which it 
assumes as a mimic shifts his disguises. 
It is primeval, produced by original 
nature at the initial development of 
principles, and is of atomic size. v. 
Colebrooke, I, 257-58. 

1 This is the name given to BralimS 
(in the masculine gender) the intelligent 
spirit whose birth was in the Goldeft 
mundane egg from which he is thus 
■named. Maya or the cosmioal illusion, is 
fictitiously associated with Brahma from 
all-eternity In the series of aeons with- 
out beginning or end, the forms of life 


have at the beginning of each men ema- 
nated in, first Isvara, the unreal figment 
of the cosmic fiction, unreal to the philo- 
sopher, real to the ignorant multitude ; 
secondly Hiranyagarbha, the golden 
germ, or Prana, the breath of life, or 
Sutratman, the Thread-spirit, which is 
the totality of migrating souls in the 
state of dreaming sleep. His body is 
the sum of invisible bodies, the tenuous 
involucra in which the soul passes from 
body to body in eternal palingenesia. 
The. invisible bodies are made up of the 
coguitional, sensorial, and the aerial 
garments of the soul. Within these 
as its first garment, the soul is clad 
■iu the beatific vesture of the first prin- 
ciple of emanations, and the fifth is the 
tangible body of the world of sense. 
Three of iheso fivo wrappers clothe 
Hiranyagarbha. The third emanation is 
Yiraj Vaisvanara, Prajapati or Purnsha 
who is identified with the totality of 
waking consciousness, with the sum 
.of spuls in their waking state and their 
gross visible environments, See Gough’s 
^Philosophy of the Upauishads pp. 53-55. 
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ed) moiety of fire, with one part of ether, water, earth (and air), 1 becomes 
the mixed element of fire, and so on with water and earth. Others say that 
the mixed elements of ether and air are formed without the combination 
of fire, water and earth, bat that the mixed elements of fire, water and 
earth are formed as described. Baelx. of these three is divided into two 
moieties ; one moiety of each is left undivided and the other is divided 
into three equal parts, which are combined in the manner above stated, 
and thus these three mixed elements of fire, water, and earth are pro- 
duced : from these quintuplieated elements, by the predominant combina- 
tion of one of the threefold qualities (of goodness, foulness and darkness) 
the fourteen worlds 8 and their inhabitants are brought into existence. 
It is said, that a living principle is generated, which discerns all gross 
bodies. This is termed Yirdtfi 

The annihilation of the world is thus described. The earth will be 
destroyed by water, the water by fire, the fire by air successively, and the 
air in its turn perishes in ether and ether in Maya or Illusion, and Ignorance 
(ajndna) with its results rises out of this Unreality. 4 Three degrees of 
this (dissolution) are described. (1). Dainanclina (daily), when the (close 


1 Omitted in text. The proportion is 
four-eighths of the predominant element 
with one-eighth of each of the other 
four. The wonder is how it was dis- 
covered. 

2 Those lohas or worlds are Bhdr, 
terrestrial ; Bhuvar, the atmospheric 
sphere from the earth to the sun ; 
Svar-loka, heaven ; ten million leagues 
above is Maharloka, the inhabitants of 
which dwell in it through a day of 
Brahma . at twice that distance is Jana- 
loka where Sanandana and other pure- 
minded sons of Brahmd reside : at four 
times the distance is Tapo-loka, the 
sphere of penance inhabited by deities 
called Vaibbrajas, who are nnconsn- 
mabte by fire. At six times the dis- 
tance is Satya-loka the sphere of truth, 
the inhabitants of which never again 
know death. Vishnu Purana, 213. The 
remaining seven are the nether worlds. 
v, p. 32 of this volume. 

8 “ Intelligence associated with the 
collective aggregate is called Vailvanara 


(spirit of humanity; or Virat : the former 
beoause of the 'conceit that it is in 
the whole of humanity, and the latter 
because it appears in various forms. 
Vedanta-sara. Jacob, 65. The genera* 
tion of this emanation of the Supreme 
Being which directs the aggregate 
of bodies and exists in them as a form 
of intelligence, is described in Manu’s 
Ordinances, I. 32. “ Having divided his 
own body into two, he became a man by 
half, by half a female — on her that 
Lord begot Yir&j.” See the note in 
Wilson’s Vishnu Purana which treats 
at length of this complicated generation 
and office. 

4 This order of successive destruc- 
tion is described at length in the last 
book of the Vishnu Pnrapa Chap. VI. 
with a different conclusion. The pri- 
mary element of egotism is said to 
devour the ether, which is itself taken 
up by intellect, which is seized upon by 
Nature (Prakpifci). 
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of) the day of Hiranyagarbha which is the same as that of Brahma, destroys 
the greater part of creation. 1 * (2). PrdJcrita, (elemental), when all creation 
is absorbed in ajndna (Ignorance). (3). Atyantika (absolute), when Ignor- 
ance ends and Right Apprehension sheds its radiance. The first kind has 
frequently occurred and will recur. The others happen but once, and 
Ignorance, with the constant recurrence of works and the co-operation of 
the wise of heart, together with the three principles 8 before mentioned, will 
be absorbed into non-existence. 

This system of philosophy is laid down in four books. The first con- 
tains an account of Brahma : the second removes the (apparent) discrepan- 
cies between form and substance : the third is the preparation of the soul 
for the reception of divine knowledge, and the fourth on the modes, forms, 
fruit and effect of its attainment. 

The Hindu sages have divided the Vedas into three portions. The first 
is the karmakdnda (relating to works), the practical section termed 
Purva Mvmamsd, which has been briefly described as the third school. 
The second is the jndnakdnda, the speculative section, called also TJttar a 
Mrmdmsd, celebrated as the Vedanta. The third is the Updsand (service) 
which is termed Sankarshana 3 * * * * Mimaxnsa. This regards the worship of 
Grod under a personal aspect, and is not now extant. 

They profess that the study of the V edanta is not suitable for every 
person, nor are its mysterious doctrines to be heard by every ear. The in- 
quirer should accurately investigate what is eternal and non-eternal and 
discarding from his mind belief in the actuality of existence, he should 
zealously pursue the objects to he attained. He will then he no longer dis- 
tressed by the annihilation of se use-percep tions, nor be fettered by pain 


1 The destruction of creatures, not 
of the substance of the world. The 
incidental or occasional dissolution 
is termed naimittika (see p. 147) of this 
Vol. It is called incidental as occasioned 
by the interval of Brahma’s days, the 
destruction occurring during the night. 

The elemental occurs at the end of 
Brahma’s life, and the absolute or final, 

is individual annihilation and exemp- 

tion from future existence. V. P. 630. 

Dainandina-prafaya is the destruction 

of the world after 15 years of Brahma’s 

age. Monier Williams, Sansk. Diet. 

* Goodness, foulness and darkness. 


3 Sankarshana is Balarama, brother of 
Krishna, and one of the incarnations of 
Vishnu. Vasudeva, who is Vishnu, is 
identified by the Bhagavata sect, with 
Bhagavat the Supreme Being, who divid- 
ed himself and became four persons by 
successive production, viz., Sankarshana, 
who sprang from him direct, from whom 
catne Pradyumna, and from the latter 
came Aniruddha. Sankarshana is iden- . 
tifted with the living soul (jiva) : Prady- 
unina, with, miud (manas) and Anirud- 
dha With A hcmMra, consciousness. Coler 
brooke, I, 440. 
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and pleasure ; and will gain a daily increasing hope of final liberation . 1 


1 I extract from Pandit Nilakantha’s 
clear and well-ordered refutation of this 
system, which, if any, is the only scheme 
of theology apart from mere caste cere- 
monial, accredited among the Hindus, 
the following precis of its inconsistent 
theories to • illustrate the somewhat 
technical exposition of Abul Fazl. 

The Y edantins argue three sorts of 
existence, the true or transcendental 
(p dramdrthiha), practical or convention- 
al (vyavahclrilia), and apparent {prdti- 
Uiddhn ). True existence is that of 
Brahma exclusively. The second does 
not , veritably exist, only the ignorant 
or misapprehensive mistake it for 
existent and so transact practical life, 
■whence the name ; and as the things aro 
supposed not to be veritably existent, 
so is it with the use made of them as 
a necessary consequence. The third 
kind resembles the practical in that 
it is false, but by mistake seems to be 
true and differs from the practical in 
that (1st), men do not constantly, but 
only now and then mistake for veritable 
the apparent objects to which it apper- 
tains, as nacre for silver and matters 
of dreams, Ac. j 2nd, there is no practical 
dealings with such things, as nacre of- 
fered for sale will not he bought for 
silver ; 3rd, it is because of ignorance 
that the practical seem to be veritable, 
but it is through other causes as dis- 
tance, &e„, called defects, in addition 
to ignorance, that the apparent seems 
to he veritable. Monism or non-duality 
is essential to the Vedanta philosophy. 
The sonl is Brahma, and the world is 
false; hence Brahma is sololy true and 
nought but it exists, or has existed, 
or will exist, And the world is false 
not because it is perishable, but truly 
false, as nacrino silver. Further, the 
ignorance that creates the imaginary 


world, is itself ignorance-imagined 
and hence false, and consistently, olso 
non-duality would be impeached. Thus 
they establish Brahma to be true and 
all else illusory, and two classes of objects 
to exist, the true and untrue, and both 
really existent, only that an object of the 
first class is really real, and an object of 
tho second, unreally real. A combination 
of two contradictories, existence and 
non-existence, is thus predicated of their 
practiet.il existence. The Vedantin ex- 
plains it thus : — Conceive true existence 
and practical existence as two stations 
with a station intermediate. A person 
located at practical existence does not 
style its objects unreally real, for to his 
oye there is only one sorb of existence, 
that in which he is. This is the posi- 
tion of the ignorant or misapprehensive. 
Again, a person located at true existence 
would not designate its object, Brahma, 
as really real, for with him also thero is 
but one kind of existence. This is the 
standing-point of the Vedantin* s Bi’ahma, 
if it hub possessed the cognition which 
it lacks. A person located at the 
intermediate station sees both existences, 
and is alone able to judge of them 
as they really are — the one really real, 
the other unreally so. This is the 
Vedantin who affects to understand 
Brahma better than Brahma under- 
stands himself. They aver that Brahma 
is universally diffused and over portions 
of him, the unreal world is actually 
produced. Brahma is its substrate and 
illusory material cause, and ignorance 
its material cause. Hence tho world 
is both false, and yet identical with 
Brahma, and this is explained by the 
■ analogy of nacre being mistaken for silver, 
a false silver being actually produced 
over the nacro, Tho latter is tho sub- 
strate of the silver, and its illusory 
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The founder of this philosophical system was Kapi- 


material cause, -while ignorance is said 
to be its material cause. But it is ■ 
not explained how a man mistaking 
nacre for silver, or a rope for a snake, 
has a false form before his eye and not 
nacre nor a rope. Therefore if the 
ignorant mistake Brahma for the world, 
it must be believed that this world 
visible, tangible, unintelligent, change- 
able is Brahma, or in other words that 
it has these qualities. Granted that 
the name of the world is false, how can 
its form be so P But to concede this would 
be to give up non-duality. The con- 
ception of Brahma itself is equally 
bewildering. It apprehends no one, 
and nought, and is apprehended of no 
one, for all apprehension is a modifica- 
cf the internal organ, and Brahma never 
comes within its cognizance. It has 
no qualities. It is neither the efficient 
nor the material cause of the world. It 
is constitutively cognition, yet cognizes 
nothing, for cognition according to them, 
is a modification of the internal organ 
and Brahma’s constitutive cognition is 
not such. The object abstracted, cog- 
nition is impossible, for as Coleridge 
observes “ Truth is correlative to being, 
and knowledge without a correspond- 
ent reality is no knowledge.” Again, 
when they say it is inapprehensible 
and ineffable, their meaning is hot like 
ours vvheu we use such language regard- 
ing God. We mean that God cannot 
wholly, they that Brahma cannot at all, 
bo known, nor described. Nothing that 
comes within the scope of apprehension 
is in any wise Brahma. This is as 
aocurato an idea of absolute non-entity 
as language can express. Again they 
maintain that the soul has been frord 
all eternity in the bondage of illusion. 
They do not say that illusion or igno- 


rance came into being at some parti- 
cular period and took the soul captive. 
For if it thus had an origin, it would 
be necessary to assign a cause, and 
even after emancipation it might 
incur the danger of being again made 
captive in consequence of the pro- 
duction of some new form of ignor- 
ance. On. this ground they allege that 
illusion has existed from all time, 
and co -eternally with it the soul 
has been enthralled and will so con- 
tinue till emancipated, but this can- 
not he reconciled with the position that 
besides Brahma nothing has ever been, 
is, or is to be. Again Brahma, is in its 
nature, eternally, pure, intelligent and 
free. But the soul is Brahma, and yet 
having been in bondage to illusion 
must be impure and unintelligent. To 
obviate this difficulty, illusion is said 
to have the peouliar character of ex- 
isting and not existing. It cannot be 
said to be, inasmuch as it does not 
possess true existence. On the other 
hand it cannot bo said not to be, inas- 
much as it possesses apparent existence 
But though it has apparent existence, 
it has no real existence, therefore the 
doctrine of monism suffers no injury. 
At the same time possessing apparent 
existence, it is capable of taking the 
Soul captive, bat as Illusion is only ap- 
parent, so the soul’s bondage is prac- 
tical; that is, as illusion is false, so 
is the soul’s bondage false. Therefore 
neither was it ever actually fettered, nor 
is it now so, nor has it to be emanci- 
pated. It has been attempted to de- 
monstrate the accordance of this doctrine 
With the immaterialism of Berkely ; 
but Bcrkoly maintains that objects of 
sense are only ideas, having no existence 
in themselves apart from perception. 
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lal Some assert that the followers of this school do not believe in God. 


He does not bold that they are false. 
The perception of them constitutes their 
existence, whereas the ordinary view 
is that they exist independently of 
perception. He does not say they are 
imaginations of eternal ignorance, nor 
suppose that on the attainment of right 
apprehension, the whole scheme of 
created things will disappear. Moreover 

in the Vedanta system, not only are 
objects of cognition, imaginations of 
ignorance and false, but cognition itself 
is so, for cognition is a modification of 
the internal organ and not being Brahma, 

is to be regarded among falsities and 
imaginations of ignorance. Their ob- 
jects and their cognition are alike false. 

Similarly, though they call Brahma 
appropriated to illusion, iWa, they 
declare, that the contact of illusion with 
Brahma, is not true but merely imagined 5 
therefore fsvara is imaginary. Thus 
deep balls to deep, and one absurdity 
requires another to support it. The 
Vedanta system professes to be a theism, 
hut its Brahma is neither creator of 
the world, nor its preserver, nor its lord, 
and has no attributes. It is intelli- 
gence that cognizes nothing, and is 
bliss without fruition of happiness. A 
Supreme Being without the realities: 
of omnipotence, omniscience and pro- 
vidential rule over his creation, is not 
God. It cannot reward as he cannot 
punish. Sin and virtue are in a sense 
acknowledged from the stand-point of 
practical existence, but they count for 
nothing. The ignorant man may avoid 
Sin and practice virtue, hut right ap- 
prehension spurns both, having no rea- 
son to fear the one, nor motive for 
.pursuing the other. In what does this 
differ from atheism 

1 Oolehrooke suspects that this per- 
sonage was altogether mythical. He 


is variously asserted to have been a son 
of Brahma and incarnations of Vishnu 
and of Agni. The latter fable may be 

accounted for by the signification of the 

word kapila which besides that of tawny, 
bears also the meaning of fire. He is 
mentioned in the Puranas as one of the 
great sages. Davies, in the preface to 
his exposition of the Sankhya system, 
ereits him with being a historical 
personage, and says that he was born in 
Northern India before the date of 
Gautama Buddha. The name of a city 
called Kapila-vastn, (the tawny site) men- 
tioned in the Pali Dathavanisa as having 
been built by the permission of the sage 
Kapila, seems to be authority ' for this 
belief, hut it may be also rendered, as 
Prof. Wilson remarks (II. 346) “the 
substance of Kapila,” intimating the 
Sankhya philosophy upon which the 
fundamental elements of Buddhism are 
evidently based. His life and times 
are however quite uncertain. Tradition 
makes him a recluse but he survives only 
in the system connected with his name. 
This, says Davies, remains only a philo- 
sophical theory, preserved only as an 
intellectual product understood and ac- 
cepted by a small inner circle of free 
thinking men. “ The name Sdnkhyd is 
derived from the noun which signifies 
1 number,’ and the precision of reckoning 
observed in the enumeration of its prin- 
ciples, is aid to he the origin of the term 
as applied to this philosophy. The deri- 
vative meaning of reasoning or judgment, 
which the word also implies, points to 
the application of this term to the 
oxorcise of judgment which is its 
charaoteristio, and this interpretation 
is supported by a passage of the Maha- 
bh&rata (xii. 11109-10) which runs: 
f They exercise judgment (Sankhya) 
discuss nature, and (other) twenty-four 
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The fact is, However, that they do not affirm the existence of a creator, and 
creation, is ascribed to Nature (. Prakriti ), and the world is said to be eternal.: 
All that is veiled by non-existence is not believed to be non-existent 1 bat 
the caused is absorbed in the cause, as a toi’toise retracts its feet within 
its shell, They accept the doctrine of freedom of will in actions, and of hell, 
of heaven, and the recompenses of deeds. "With regard to emancipation, 
they agree with the Mimamsa. Proof ( pramdna ), is of three kinds.® 
They do not believe in the soul (dtman) , 3 Analogy and comparison are not 
accounted sources of knowledge, nor are time and space, substances, but 
caused by the motion of the sun. The word tattva (first principle) is used 


principles, and therefore are called 
Sankhya.” v. Colehrooke, I, 241. 

This scholar observes that the text 
of the Sankhya philosophy from which, 
the sect of Buddha seems to have bor- 
rowed its doctrines, is not the work 
of Kapila himself, though vulgarly 
ascribed to him $ but it purports to be 
composed by Tsvarakyishna, who is 
stated to have received the doctrine 
mediately from Kapila, through succes- 
sive teachers, after its publication by 
Pancliasiklia, who had been himself 
instructed by A'suri, the pupil of Kapila : 
I, 93, Max M&Iier and Oldenberg do 
not acknowledge the debt of Buddhism 
to the Sankhya philosophy, nor any 
definite similarity between them. Names 
as eminent and more numerous, Cole- 
brooke, Wilson, Bournouf, Hodgson, 
Lassen, St. Hilaire, Weber, L. von 
Schroeder, Dr. Mitra are opposed to this 
denial, and lately Dr. Garbo in the pre- 
face to his translation of Aniruddha’s 
Commentary on the Sankhya Sutras, 
adds the force of bis testimony to the 
stronger side, and adduces, under the 
authority of Prof. Ernst f Leumami, 
the Jaina legend as placing Kapila 
before the time of Buddha and Mah&- 
vfra. Dr. Bauer jea ascribes precedence 
in date to the Buddhist doctrine. 

1 That is, that the existent is produced 
from the existent only, as the Stnbhyas 
hold. Thus, cloth is not distinct from 
22 


the threads as it abides in the latter. 
“ As the limbs of a tortoise when retract- 
ed within its shell are concealed, and 
when they come forth are revealed, so the 
particular effects as cloth, &c., of a cause, 
as threads &c., when they come forth and 
are revealed, are said to be produced j and 
when they retire and are concealed, are 
said to be destroyed : but there is no 
such thing as the production of the non- 
existent, or the destruction of the exis- 
tent.” Sarva Darlana Sangraha. Cowell, 
Gough, pp. 225-26, and Oolebrooke, 1.266. 

2 Perception, inference, and fit testi- 
mony. 

3 It exists as pure inward light 
without any instrumentation by which it 
can become cognisant of the external 
world. This has been supplied, but it 
is foreign to the soul and as objective 
to it as any form of matter. Like Kant, 
the Sankhyas hold that there is no 
knowledge of an external world save as 
represented by the action of our facul- 
ties to the soul, and they take as granted 
the objective reality of our sense-per- 
ceptions. The soul is different in kind 
from all material things, and will be 
finally severed from them by an eternal 
separation. It will then have no object 
and no function of thought, and will 
remain self- existent and isolated in a 
state of passive and eternal repose, v. 
Davies, pp. 18-20. 
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in their treatises for paclartha, of which there are twenty-five, and. these 
are comprised tinder four heads. 1. PraJeriti (Nature), which is evolvent 
and not evolute. (2). Frakriti-vikriti (developments of Nature), evolvent 
and evolute; these are of seven kinds, via., mahat (the great one, Buddhi 
or Intellect), ahanhdra (consciousness or egotism), and the five tanmdtra 
(subtile elements). 3. Vihriti (modifications), are evolutes only, and are 
not more than sixteen, namely "the eleven indriya— (five senses, five organs 
of action and mamas) and the five gross elements (ether, air, light or fire, 
earth and water). (4). The fourth is neither Nature, nor modification, 
nor evolvent nor evolute, and is called Purusha , l that is Atman , the soul. 

The first of the principles above-mentioned is primordial matter, vXy, 
which is universal, indiscrete, and possessing the modes of goodness, pas- 
sion and darkness. The fourth is viewed under two aspects, (a) the Supreme 
Being, as absolute existence and knowledge, 2 * * (b), the rational soul, omni- 
present, eternal and multitudinous. By the union of the first and fourth, 
existence and non-existence come into being. Nature is said to be blind. 
It has not the power of vision nor of perception but only that of flux and 
reflux and the soul is regarded as a man without feet. When the two con- 
join, the renewal and destruction of life 5 * * 8 . come into successive operation. 


I Identical with Ktman. It is multi- 
tudinous, individual, sensitive, eternal, 
unalterable, immaterial. Colobrooke, I. 
256. Tn the Bhagavad, Gita, the Supreme 
Purusha is the male creative power in 
the person of Krishna identified with 
Brahma. XIII. 22. Davies’ translation. 
From Nature (Pralfiti), issues the great 
principle {Mahat, Intellect) and from 
this, consciousness or the Ego : from 
consciousness, the whole sixteen entities 
and from five of the sixteen, the five 

gross elements. Davies, p. 64. In its 

primal form, matter is eternal and self 

existing. From it all things emanate 
except soul -which has an independent 

existence both a 'parte ante and a parte 
post, p. 17. The text has incorrectly 

begun a new paragraph with tho word 

titman, which should terminate the 
paragraph preceding. 

8 The theistical Sankhya, as opposed 
to the system of Kapila, understands by 


Purusha, not individual soul alone, but 
likewise God (Tsuara) tho ruler of tho 
world. Colebrooke. I, 256. 

3 A variant has f° r 

The union of the soul with Nature occurs 
as the lame mounts on the shoulders of 
the blind to direct him, depending on 
each other for conveyance and guidance. 
Nature is the blind man for it cannot 
see and 1 the soul is the lame one that 
cannot act. By this union of nature 
and sonl, creation, consisting in the 
development of intellect and other prin- 
ciples, is effected. The simile is tho 
stock ono in this philosophy. It is this 
idea of individual creation, says Gole- 
brooke, which gives to the Sankhya an 
apparent resemblance to Berkeley’s theo- 
ry. The individual soul has been from 
eternity in continual connection with 
nature with tho result of repeated cre- 
ations, Each soul thus keeps on creat- 
ing its own world. The material uni- 
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At the time of elemental dissolution, the three modes (of goodness, passion 
and darkness) are in equipoise. When the time of creation arrives, the 
mode of goodness preponderates, and Mahat (Intellect) is revealed, and 
this is considered the first emanation, and it is separate for every human 
creature. It is also called Buddhi , and is a substance, and the primary 
seat of eight states or qualities, viz., virtue, vice, knowledge, ignorance, 
absence of passion or passivity ( virdga ), from which springs perception of 
the nothingness oE worldly things, and indifference ; avirarja its opposite : 
aiharya, super natural power acquired through austerities, and acts that 
seem incredible or impossible to human vision, of which eight kinds are 
given in the Patahjala system : anaisvarya its opposite. Pour of the above 
positive states arise from the predominance of the mode of goodness and 
the other four from that of darkness. Prom Mahat (Intellect), 1 proceeds 
consciousness ( ahanlcdra ). It is the principle of egotism and is the 
reference of every thing to self. In Mahat (intellect), when the mode, 
goodness predominates, it is called vaikrita ahanlcdra, modified conscious- 
ness. If under the influence of the mode, darkness, it is called hhutadi 
ahanlcdra (source of elemental being). If passion is in the ascendant, it be- 
comes taijasa ahanlcdra or impellent consciousness. Prom the first kind of 
consciousness, the eleven organs proceed, six of sense (including manas) 
and five of action, as before described. Prom the second, the five tanmdtra 
(subtile elements), sound, tangibility, colour or form, savour and odour. 
These are regarded in this system as subtile substances from which the 
five gross elements take their rise : from sound, ether ; from tangibility, 
air; from form, fire; from savour, water, and from odour, earth. 

Prom this exposition it is clear that the seven substances mentioned 
(intellect, consciousness, and the five subtile elements) are on the one hand 
evolvents, and on the other evolntes, and the sixteen, that is, the eleven 
organs and the five gross elements, are evolntes, The soul (dtman) is 
considered neither evolvent nor evolute. The five senses are held to be 
organs of perception, and manas discriminates between advantage and 
detriment. Consciousness cognizes itself by act or the omission of act, 
and intellect deteirmines one or the other. Prom the five gross elements, 
other productions are evolved, but as tattvas , are incapable of further crea- 
tions, causality is not attributed to them . 


verse lias, however, a separate existence 
other than that which, it possesses from 
its connection with any particular soul, 
inasmuch as Hiranyagarbha, the per- 
sonified sum of existence, may he said 
to sum up in his ideal creation the sepa- 
rate suberoations of all inferior beings, 
p. 257. 


. 1 That is, not the exaltation but the 

predominance of self in thought to the 
supreme conviction of the sole subjective 
personality of the thinker, v. Davies and 
.Colebrooke, 
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The elemental order of creation is sixfold: — (1). svarga-loka, the 
world above, in the constitution of which goodness prevails : (2). mrityu- 
loha, (world of death), the abode of men, in which foulness or passion 
predominates : pdtdla-loka, the world beneath, in which darkness is pre- 
valent : devatd : (superior order of being) in which the element of good- 
ness is predominant. Through their extraordinary power they can appear 
in divers shapes, and assume astonishing appearances, and from the trans- 
parency of their essence their true forms are invisible to the sight. There 
are eight orders of these: — (1). JBrdhnya, blessed spirits, that inhabit the 
abode of Brahma. (2). Prdjdgiatya 1 * : Prajdpati is the name of a great divi- 
nity to whom is assigned a sphere, and those that dwell therein are thus 
styled. (3). Aindra: Indr a, is the regent of the heavens, to whom a sphere 
is likewise referable, and its dwellers are thus denominated. (4), Paitra s ; 
the belief of the Hindu sage is that each individual’s progenitors that have 
died after a life of good works, will receive celestial shapes and enjoy their 
recompense in a special abode. The devatas therein, are called by this 
name. (5). Gdndharva ; this is said to be a sphere where the heavenly 
choristers reside. (6). Ydksha: in this sphere the Yahhas dwell ; they are 
great ministering spirits, the guardian of the north. (7). Bdkshasa, is a 
sphere inhabited by the 1 Idkshasas, who are the malignant fiends of these 
orders and who slay men. (8). PiUcha: by this name an order of beings is 
defined who are characterized by an evil nature and perverted intelligence. 
They are less powerful than the Bdkshasas, and are assigned a special 
sphere, and extraordinary legends are related of each of these orders. 3 * * * * 8 


1 Signifies Belonging to or derived from 
Praja-pati and is a patronymic of Vishnu, 
Hira^ya-garbha, and other deities. Pra- 

japati or the lord of creatures, is an 

epithet in the Veda, applied to Savitfi, 

Indra, Agni and others, and later to a 

separate god presiding over procreation, 

and identified in more recent hymns with 

the universe. It is also an epithet of 
the ten (according to some authorities, 
'Seven)lords of created beings first created 
by Brahma, v. Monier Williams. Sanslc, 
.Diet, 

8 Relating or consecrated to the Manes. 

8 An account of these various orders 
will he found in the Vishnu Ptipana. 
They are familiar namos in Hindu theo- 
logy, and all are emanations from Brah- 


ma under various states of his curiously 
complex organisation. In a form com- 
posed of the quality of foulness was 
produced Hunger, from whom Anger was 
horn, and in darkness, Br&htna put forth 
beings of hideous aspect and emaciate 
with hunger. Such of them as exclaim- 
ed, ‘Oh preserve us,’ were called Mk- 
shasas, from to preserve ; others 

who cried out “ let us oat,” were deno- 
minated Yakehas, from XfxfXf to eat. Be- 
holding' them sd disgusting, the hairs 
of Brahma were shrivelled up and fall- 
ing from his head produced serpents and 
the like. , His hair, however, was fori 
Innately for his comfort and appearance," 
renewed. The Gandhnrvas were born 
from him, imbibing melody, drinking of 
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The Animal creation (tiryagyonya) 1 is one in which the mode rajas 
(passion or foulness), pi’evailed at its production and is of five kinds : — 
(1). pa&u, domestic animals : (2). mriga, wild animals : (3). pakslri, birds : 

(4) . sarisripa , creeping things applied to the different reptiles aud fishes : 

(5) . sthavara , 8 the vegetable kingdom. Manushya man, was produced 
through excess of the quality of passion. The general opinion adopts 
this division and belief. At the dissolution of the world, these crea- 
tions perish with the five elements, and the elements are absorbed in the 
five tanmdtras (rudimentary elements) which again are veiled in egotism 
(ahankdra), and this in turn is absorbed in the secret recesses of onahat, 
intellect, which is (finally) lost in the pure depths of Prakriti (Nature). 

Pain is of three kinds: — (1). ddhydtmika, intrinsic pain, both bodily 
and mental : (2). adhidaiviJca, supernatural pain or calamity from a divine 
source, and (3). adhibhautika, extrinsic pain arising from the natural source 
of the elements. Bandha, bondage, is the source of all that fetters the 
spirit and debars it from emancipation. 

Prdkritika signifies one who holds Nature (Prakriti), in place of God. 
Vaikritika* is one who from ignorance assumes the eleven organs (of action 
and sense), (indriya) to be the Supreme Being. Dakshina (religious 
offerings or oblations in general) implies the being attached to the perform- 
ance of works and believing them to be the ultimate aim of spirituality. 


the goddess of speech, hence their name 
3if Gamdhayantah ‘ drinking 

speech,* Vish. Pnr. Wilson, p. 39 et. seq. 

1 ( [trijanja ) is the almost unin- 

telligible transliteration. This was the 
fifth or animal creation. The compound 
is derived from the Sanskrit tiryctk 
(fWSfSfi) crooked or horizontal, applied to 
ah animal (as not erect) and yoni 
womb, or source. According to the 
Vishnu Purana the term Tiryaksrotas 
(crooked-canal) is also applied, from their 
nutriment following a winding course. 
This was the fifth creation of Brahms. 
v . p. 35. 

8 This should include minerals, the 
Sanskrit term signifying fixed things. 
Mdnushya is transliterated in the test 
manishu. 

3 According to the Vishnu Purana 


both the qualities of darkness and foul- 
ness predominated at this inauspicious 
birth. Its products were termed arvaks- 
rotas from the downward current of 
their nutriment. 

4 From t dkriti, a production or deve- 
lopment, as derived mediately from the 
first principle Prakyifci. I do not find 
these sects thus specifically named. The 
successive stages of creation are the nine 
so-called sargas ( creations), mV, the Mahat, 
Bhuta, Aindreyaka, Maukhya, Tairyak- 
srotas, l/rddhasrotas, Arvaksrotas, Anu-. 
graha, and Kaumara, or matter, the ele-. • 
ments, the senses, the earth, animals, gods, 
men, goblins and Brahma’s sons. The 
three first are called Prakriha or ele- 
mentary, and the six last Vaikrita or 
secondary, the elements being only 
made to assume Vikriti or a change of 
form. Wilson Essays, I. 148. The 
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They affirm that he whose mind is concentrated upon one object (of 
contemplation) and the fruition >• of the celestial abode, if the subject of 
his absorption be the first- mentioned and his thoughts be thus continu- 
ously applied in efficacious devotion, he attains to the enjoyment of bliss 
in the sphere above for a hundred thousand manvantaras , 2 after which ho 
returns to this world; in the organs of sense and action ( indriya ), during 
ten manvantaras, in the elements during one hundred, in consciousness 
(ahankdra), during one thousand, and in intellect ( mdhat ), during ten 
thousand, he enjoys the fruition of heavenly delights ; after which term 
he reverts to this earth. 3 A manvantara is one and seventy enumera- 
tions of the four ages. 4 For each good action a period of heavenly bliss is 
allotted : for instance, he who gives to a Brahman sufficient ground for the 
erection of a house, will be recompensed by ten kalpas in heaven, a kalpa 
beino- equivalent to four yagas. He who bestows a thousand cows in charity, 
passes one Icror and 14,000 halpas in paradise, and after numerous alterna- 
tions of earth and heaven, the severance between nature (Prakriti) and 
the soul (Purnsha) is evolved before the vision, and right apprehension 
arises. This is the goal of emancipation and the renewal of embodiments 
ceases for ever. _____ 

terms Prakyita and Vaikyita are translat- 
ed by Wilson in the Vishnu Pnrana 
as primary and secondary (creation). 

Kapila acknowledges a being issuing 
from Nature, who is intelligence absolute, 
source of all individual intelligences 
and origin of other existence necessarily 
evolved and developed. Yet that being 
is finite, having a beginning and an end, 
dating from the development of tlio 
universe, to terminate with its consum- 
mation, bub au infinite being, creator 
and guide of the universe, he positively 
denies. Passages that seem to counte- 
nance the existence of God are inter- 
preted by Kapila bo signify the liberated 
soul or a mythological deity or the sub- 
lime production of the mundane egg. v. 

Colebrooke, I, 204. 

1 I read for ; 

8 12,000 yoars of the gods or 4,320,000 
mortals. 

8 The text is wrongly punctuated. 

There should be full stop after 


4 Thus the ICrita Ynga 4,800 

Treba „ 3,600 

Dvapara „ 2,400 

Kali „ 1,200 

12,000 years of 
the gods. 

By multiplying each of the above by 
360, a year of men being a day of tho 
gods, the total is 4,320,000 for a Malia- 
yuga or great ago : this multiplied by 
71 = 306,720,000. According to the 
Vishnu Parana there is a surplus which 
Wilson shows to be the number of years 
: required to recon cile two computations 
of the Kalpa. The latter is equal to 
1,000 great ages or 4,320,000 x 1,000 = 
4,320,000,000. But a day of Brahma is 
also 71 times a Great Ago, multiplied by 
14 : or 4,320,000 x 71 x 14=4294,080,000 
or less than the preceding by 25,920,000 
and it is to make up this deficiency that 
an addition is made to tho computation 
by manvantras. See tho V. P, p. 24. n. 6. 
Abul Fasti makes a Kalya to consist of 
four Yagas only. 
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This school also like that of the Vedanta, recognises two kinds of body, 
ihe lingo, sarira, or subtile frame, consisting of eighteen members, vis., 
the eleven oi’gans of action and sense with manas, the five subtile ele- 
ments, with intellect and consciousness. The other is the sthnla sarira, 
or gross body, and death signifies the divulsion of the one from the other, 
the subtile frame continuing till final liberation. 

The subjects of this system are treated in sixty tantras which like 
the term adhydya 1 is used for division or chapter. 

The first treats of the existence of Nature and the soul : the second 
describes Nature as one: the third, shows the distinction between the 
soul and Nature : the fourth, that there is no effect without a cause : 
the fifth that Nature exists as the root-evolvent of all other forms : the 
sixth, that all evolved action must be associated with one of three qua- 
lities; the seventh, that the separation of the soul from Nature is attained 
through perfect knowledge : the eighth, the association of these two with 
Ignorance : the ninth, that in the light of perfect knowledge when Nature 
ceases from alternations of embodiment, if for a time the elemental form 
should continue to endure, it is solely through the residuum 1 2 3 of ignorance 
otherwise it would also perish : the tenth, that causality lies in Nature and 
not in the soul, and it treats of the five states of the five afflictions (hlesa), 
viz., ignorance, egotism, desire, aversion and ardent attachment to life, 8 as 
briefly alluded to in the Patanjala school. Twenty-eight topics treat of the 
defect of the twenty-eight faculties of the eleven indriya, and the seventeen 
injuries of Intellect. 4 * Nine topics treat of the nine distinctions of acquie- 
scence ( tushti ) :— ( 1 ). PraJeriti-tushti, ( relating to matter), concentration of 
thought on Nature and contemplation thereof, in the belief that Nature 
will increase knowledge and sever the soul from itself: (2). Tfpadana- 
tushti (relating to means), the knowledge that Nature of itself will solve 
no difficulty, and that until the heart is detached from all objects, the 


1 See p. 150. 

2 See this translation of Sanshdra at 
p. 135, note. The meaning is, that by 
attainment of perfect knowledge, virtue 
and the rest become causeless, hut the 
soul continues awhile invested with' its 
body, as the potter’s wheel continues 
whirling from the effect of previous im- 
pulso. Vide : Sanldiya-Karika, LX VII. 
Colebrooke, I, 278. 

3 Those occur in Chapter II, 8. of 

the Yoga aphorisms of Patanjali in this 

exact order. 


ii ^ ii 

4 Depravity of the eleven organs, 
together with injuries of the intellect, 
are pronounced to be disability. The 
injuries of intellect are seventeen by 
inversion of acquiescence and perfect- 
ness. From defect of instruments there 
are twenty-eight distinctions of disabi- 
lity. Vide Colebrooke I, 277. translation 
of the Sankhya Karika. 
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end is not attainable : (3). Kalutmhti, (relating to time), 'the notion that 
all desires are fulfilled by the passing away of time, upon which therefore, 
the mind should be fixed while the heart is detached : (4). Bhdgya-iushti 
(relating to fortune) ; in the knowledge that to the many the world passes 
away and effects nothing, to understand that the solution of difficulties 


rests with fortune and to turn thereunto freeing the mind from all 
other attachment ; (5). Tara-tushti, withdrawal from all wordly unsub- 
stantial pleasures in the assurance that thousands have sought them with 
pain and profited nothing thei’eby, and hence to abandon their pursuit: 
(6). Supdra-tushti, to detach the heart from personal possessions, in the 
view that they have no stability, since tyx*ants may take them by force, 
and thieves may by cunning, steal. (7). Pardpdra-kishti, abstinence from 
pleasures of sense with, the kno wledge that even if followed by personal 
gratification, they must cease, and to such as these, attachment is vain : 1 
(8). Auut tarndmbhas- tus h{i detachment from all enjoyments, from con- 
sciousness of pain in their loss : (9). TTitamdmb h asfaishti, detachment from 
pleasure with the motive of avoiding injury to others. 2 

Eight tantras or topics treat of the eight perfections (siddhi) : 
(1). uha-siddhi (reasoning), without the necessity of reading to understand 
a subject by the light of reason : (2). sabda siddhi (oral instruction), 
without need of teaching, to understand by the mere hearing of the words 

(3) . adhy ay ana- siddhi (study), becoming wise by the perception of truths 

(4) . suhridprapti-siddhi, attaining knowledge by intercourse of friends 

(5) . ddna-siddhi, (gift), serving one who accepts an invitation to a repast, 
or the bestowal of a gift on him, and manifesting a desire of knowledge 
and success in obtaining it. 


1 See on. this Dr. Richard Garbo’s 

translation of Aniruddha’s Commentary 
on the Sankhya Sfitras. Those first 
four ai e termed by Dr. Gar be the sub- 
Jective acqniescenoes, and are figuratively 
named by the commentator, water 
( ambhas ), wave (salila), flood (orjha), rain 
(vrishti), respectively. The next three, 
‘ crossing,’ ‘ happy crossing’ and ‘ most 
excellent crossing,’ pdra, supdra, para- 
pdru, together with the last two ‘ ex- 
oelleufc water ’ (anuttamdmbhas) and 
* most, excollent- water ’ ( uttamdmbhas ) 
belong to tbo five objective acquiescenoes. 
Dr. Garbe observes that all Sankhya 
Commentaries have preserved these 


strange terms without explanation. They 
are probably metaphorical expressions 
representing the passage of the soul 
across the river of existence, and are 
gradations of acquiescence rising in in- 
tensity from partial, to more complete, 
and finally to absolute detachment. The 
rationale all of these acquiescenoes is 
given by the commentator. 

8 Three kinds of prevention of pain 
which would make up the eight, have 
been for some reason omitted by Abul 
Fasti, and he has accounted for only 
fifty-five out of the sixty topics. The 
remainder are partly included in those 
mentioned, and may bo seen in Cole- 
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Pdtanjala. 

The founder of this system was the sage Patafijali. 1 


brooke, and in Dr. Garbe’s translation of 
Aniruddha’s Commentary. In the lat- 
ter, the three first perfections are called 
tar a, sutdra , and tdratdra, mystical 
terms of the kind descriptive of the three 
aequiescences, of which the true meanings 
are probably lost. The fifth perfection 
(cldna), according to Anirnddha’s cafca- 
chrestical interpretation, is purification 
which means the clearing of discrimina- 
tive knowledge, as the word ddna is de- 
rived from the root dai to clear, but the 
root da has both the meanings given by 
Abul Eazl to ddna, viz., liberality and 
instruction. 

1 The accounts of this philosopher 
and grammarian are like those of the 
founders of the preceding systems, 
meagre and legendary. The period in 
which ho flourished is disputed. Barth 
places him in the second century 
before Christ (Religions of India). 
Weber (Hist, of Indian Lit.) leaves it an 
open question whether he is to be iden- 
tified with the author of the Mahfi- 
bMsltya, the great commentary on the 
grammar of Papini, which Dr. Kajendra- 
lala Mitra unhesitatingly ascribes to 
him as “ the noblest monument of pro- 
found erudition, keen critical acumen, of 
unrivalled philological perception which 
has been left to ns by any ancient author 
in any part of the world.” Weber des- 
cribes him as in all probability connec- 
ted with the Ycdic Kapya Patamchala, 
misled according to the learned Hindu 
doctor, by phonetic resemblance in the 
name. He is also regarded as a frac- 
tional incarnation of Yishpu. Some 
hints thrown out in his commentary by 
the sage himself, allow it to be inferred 
that his mother’s name was Gonika and 
his birth-place in the eastern country, 
and Goldstiicker in his essay on Panini, 
23 


shows that he temporarily resided in 
Kashmir. He calls himself Gonardiya ; a 
word given in the Kasika to exemplify 
names of places in the East. His birth- 
place was therefore Gonarda, and he is 
regarded as one of the Eastern gramma- 
rians. All that is known of him in short 
is, that he was the son of a Brahman 
priest, devoted to literary studies and au- 
thor of two greaj;. works, his great com- 
mentary, and the Yoga Sutra. Though 
he is said to have lived after the time of 
Buddha, the Sankhya and Yoga systems 
were current before the age of Buddha. 
Dr. Rajendralala evidences this from Bud- 
dha’s own notices. The meditations he 
practised were in accord with the rules 
of the Yoga system and their nomen- 
clature was the same. But though the 
antiquity of the system is undoubted, it 
is not the case with the text-books which, 
are, of all the systems, of later date 
than Buddha. The Yoga Sdtra takes 
for granted the twenty -five categories of 
the Sankhya as the basis of its doctrine 
and copies some of its aphorisms ver- 
batim. I have previously mentioned the 
common references to each other of the 
text-books of the other schools; The car- 
dinal difference between the Sankhya and 
the Yoga lies in their theistio and atheis- 
tic belief, and hence, it is that the Hindus 
call the Yoga the Sesvara Sdnhhya or 
theistical, as opposed to the atheistical 
or Mrisvara Bdnkhya. Isolation from 
the thinking principle is the ultimate 
aim of both, the Yoga attempting to 
reconcile the philosophy of Buddha and 
Kapila with a theistio religion. D . 
Mitra states that the Yoga text -hook 
must be considered as posterior to that 
of the Sankhya, and both later than 
Buddha, though the doctrine of the two 
schools are very old, He considers them 
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-With 1-eravd to tho predicaments and the nature of proof and other 
noints he follows the Sfakhya, hut he acknowledges a Supremo Being 
. whom he holds to he absolute existence and intelligence. Tho creation i of 
the five subtile elements (tommSto), he believes to proceed directly from 
intellect (motet) without the intermediate agency of alwhara, (con- 
sciousness.) From vaiknta. almnlAa (modified consciousness), when the 
mode of goodness prevails, the five external senses are produced, and from 
taijasa almnldm? (ardent consciousness), when the mode of passion is pre- 
dominant, the five organs of action (Son. umdnya) arise, and from the 
combined influence of goodness and passion springs manes or mind. 
Thev believe that the subtile tome (Mma sarw-o) .s subject to ex- 
tinction, but receives new birth when another body is produced until final 
liberation Is accomplished. But this is not attaiued without Toga which 
is the cardinal doctrine of this attractive system. The thinking principle, 
OMto » is the substrate of mam .. Tritti (function), is the action of manas 


the immediate Hindu archetypes of the 
nihilist theory of Buddha, and indirectly 
of the pessimism of Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann. The term Yoga is derived 
from the root Tuj which means both 
«to join” and “to meditate’ 5 and both 
meanings are adopted and explained by 
their several adherents. Technically it 
signifies detachment of thought from the 
world to concentrate it on the peculiar 
meditation which produces the detach- 
ment. It is also applied to almost every 
phase of devotion, and thirteen out of 
eighteen chapters of tho Bhagavad Gita 
treat on the same number of separate 
Togas. 1? or a fuller account of this 
system than is given in the following 
pages by Ahul Fad, I refer the reader 
to Dr. Ballantyne’s translation of the 
first two chapters of Yoga Sdtras and 
the more complete version and commen- 
tary of Dr. Mitra. 

i The punctuation in the text is in- 
correct and misleading and must ho 
altered in accordance with the transla- 
tion. The physical substratum of con- 
sciousness is affected by the modes like 
every other emanation of Prakriti.. 
Prom tho influence of 'goodness/ it 


produces the ten organs and the vianas 
which are called, ‘ good ’ because of their 
utility: but it is only when affected by 
the mode ‘ darkness * that inanimate 
matter is created. The passion-mode, 
(taijasa) ardent or glowing, being the 
exciting mode, must co-operate in the pro- 
duction of all. Davies, p. 60. The Su- 
preme Being with this system is a soul un- 
touched by affliction, action, fruit or stock 
of desert, who of his own will assumed 
a body to create. Sarva Darsana San* 
graha. He facilitates according to Dr. 
Mitra the attainment of liberation, but 
does not directly grant it and though 
tho creator of tho world is absolutely 
unconnected with it. 

8 In this sense tejas and rajas are 
synonymous, vide. p. 171 where taijasa 
ahanhdra is tho result of rajas : v ido also 
Colebroke, I, 261. 

S This is the same as tho Sankhya 
mahat and the Buddhists buddhi, or 
w hat Schopenhauer. understands by Will* 
the absolute existence from which pri- 
mordial root nil organic, and inorganic 
being proceed. Dr. MiLra thinks the 
term would be better interpreted by Will 
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in the acquisition, of good and evil qualities. Nirodha (suppression) is 
ilie restraint of those functions in action and the attainment of quiescence. 1 
Toga or meditation is then secured when the foot of desire is obstructed, 
from advance. Cei’tain means to this end are laid down, and I here make ’ 
a brief abstract in the hope that it may prove of value to the heart-stricken 
in the path of search. It is said that through the union with Mali at 
(Intellect) of manas and the three qualities, five conditions or states of 
the thinking principle arise which are called the five stages (hltumi). 
These are, (1). kshipta, (restless activity), 0 the heaid from the predomin- 
ance of passion being never at rest : (2). mudha (bewildered), from excess 
of darkness, being quiescent ‘without attaining the object sought. 8 (S). 
vikshipta ( voluptuousness ), from excess of the quality of goodness, the 
goal is reached and a certain repose is secured, but through excess of 
passion (rajas), this is not lasting, and the mind becomes dissipated ; 

(4) . JEJIedgra (concentration), through excess of goodness, power is ob- 
tained to keep the mind from wandering from the subject of meditation : 

(5) . Niruddha (the suppressive state) is a condition in which by dissolu- 
tion of the three qualities, the mental residua (avdp.vr)(n<s) of active volition 
are effaced and (those of) the quiescent or suppressive state arise. 4 


than by the thinking principle which is 
the definition of Dr. Ballantyne : v. Pre- 
face vii. It is defined later by Dr. Mitra 
as the form of goodness without taint : 
Yogi Aphorisms. 4. 

1 Or more literally, the effacoment; 
of the reverting residua (of mental im- 
pressions). I suspect that (Judd is in- 
tended to represent the Sanskrit “ Sans- 
Jctira.” Vritti or Pravritti, signifies the 
employment of the senses or organs on 
sensible objects. (Colebrooke I, 406.) 
Nirodha is the suppression of this func- 
tion. 

2 According to Dr. Mitra, the object 
of the reversed order of conditions is 
that unless activity, is made intelligible, 
no suppression of it can be grasped. 
The object of placing the quality of 
goodness last is this, that by its excess 
the two subsequent conditions become 
fit for Yoga. By concentration or Yoga, 
the external functions cease and on that 
cessation there is. a complete dissolution 


of all functions with their residua. In 
both, these conditions Yoga is practica- 
ble. Yoga aphorisms pp. 5-6. 

8 Interpreted by Dr. Mitra, as addic- 
tion to evil actions without distinguish- 
ing between what should be done or not 
done. _ i t 

4 I read for This defini- 

tion of the suppressive state seems to 
apply to what is called “ supressive 
.modification [nirodha par bid nia ) thus de- 
fined by the l’arichchheda Bhashya : 
“the residua of the waking state are 
the attributes of the thinking principle, 
but they are not intelligent. The 
residua, of suppression produced by the 
intelligence of the suppressive state, 
are also the attributes of the thinking 
principle. On the overthrow and suc- 
cess (prevalence) of the two, the residua 
of the waking state are put down and 
those of the suppressive state rise up, 
aud there is then a correlation of the 
thinking principle, aud the changes 
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Under the first three conditions, Yoga or meditation, is rarely ob- 
tained. They assert that under the first condition manas is the recipient of 
unrighteousness : under the second, of ignorance ; under the third, of 
sensuousness (aviraga) and impotence (anaisvanja) ; under the fourth, of 
virtue, ( dharma ), absence of passion (virdga), and supernatural power 
( aiharya ) ; and under the fifth, the residua of good and evil are suppressed 
and functions ( vritti ), are dissolved. These latter are of two kinds, Iclishti 
(painful), tendency to evil works, and aJclishti, tendency to good works 
and each according to its good or evil tendency is five-fold. (1). 
jPmmana-vritti (right notion) ; perception of things by proof is attained 
through prevalence of saliva (goodness) ; (2). viparyaya, (mis-conception) 
arises from prevalence of goodness and darkness. If this abides in the 
person forming a definite conclusion it is called vipariti, (perverted) hut 
if he be in uncertainty whether a thing be itself or some thing else, it 
is called sansaya, doubt ; (3). vilcalpa (fancy) 1 , ambiguity regarding a thing, 
arising from goodness and darkness: (4). nidrd (sleep), the state of sleep 
arising from excess of darkness in which consciousness is lost. 2 The opinion 
of other Hindu philosophers is that the mind is withdrawn from its pecu- 
liar association with the senses: (5). smriti (memory), is the recovery 
through the influence of goodness of what has passed from the mind. 
In the fourth state, the second, third and fourth functions cease and in 
the fifth, the first and fifth are dissolved and final liberation is attained. 

Although this sublime contingency does not occur save by prosperous 
fortune and the divine favour, yet the sagacity of the experienced base its 
acquisition on twelve principles. 

I. Meditation on the divinity ( Isvara-updsand), that is, to illuminate 


thus constantly occurring in a thinking 
principle is suppressive modification.” 
Dr. Mifcra observes that although there 
is no stillness of tho thinking principle 
when affected by the functions of the 
qualities, nevertheless this modification is 
called ^ illov motionless. “ The theory is,” 
he continues, “that every image, shape, 
or idea exists from eternity in a latent 
-form, circumstances make it manifest, 
and when those circumstances are over 
it reverts to its former condition.” This 
is in fact tho Platonic notion of ideas, 
and their objective reality either ante rem 
as eternal archetypes in the divine in- 
telligence or m re, as forms inherent in 
matter. This formed in the 12th cen- 


tury, the Realist side of the controvesv 
with Plato and Aristotle, against the 
Nominalists with Zeno, 

1 “ A notion without reference to the 
real character of the object”. I repro- 
duce the term and definition of Dr. 
Mitra. 

2 The aphorism is, “sleep is that 
function (of the thinking principle) 
which has for its object the conception 
of nothing ; ” that this is a function of 
tho thinking principle and not a mere 
blank is said to be proved by our 
recollection on arising from sloop of 
having slept well which could not hap- 
pened, without a consciousness of it 
Yoga. Aph. 12. 
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tlie interior spirit by constant thought of God and to be conscious of its 
freedom from four things, afflictions, works, deserts, desires. Klesa 
(affliction) signifies the sum of grief and pain, and this is fiye-fold> 

(1). avidyd, ignorance of the reality of things : (2). asmitd (egotism,) con- 
ceiving oneself to possess that which one has not : (8) rag a, desire for 
one’s own gratification: (4). dvesha , aversion, or anger; (5) abhinivesa 
(ardent attachment to life), fear of death. 1 Karma (works), signifies merit 
and demerit (from works). V ipdlca, ( deserts), the recompense of actions. 

A'saya, thought regarding merits and demerits which after effacement 
may recur-. 

Those who have reached the goal in this path, assert that assiduous 
meditation on God after this manner, annihilates all evil propensities and 
exterminates nine depredators of the road. These are (1). vyddhi sick- 
ness: (2). stydna (langour), indisposition (of the thinking principle) to 
efficacious work : (3). sansaya ; doubt regarding the (practicable) means 
of meditation and its results: (4). pramdda (carelessness), forgetfulness 
of the duties of meditation : (5). dlasya slothfulness in the performance 
of these duties: (6). avirati, (worldly mindedness), propensity (of the 
thinking principle) to enjoy the pleasures of the world : (7). bhranti-darsana, 
error in perception, (such as mistaking mother of pearl for silver) : (8). 
alabdha-bMmikatva , (non- attainment of any stage), the non- attainment of 
the fourth out of the five states: (9). anavasthitatva (instability), not abid- 
ing in the fourth stage and receding from it. 

II. S'raddha? (inclination), zeal in following the Yoga and making it 
the sum of desire. 

III. Virya (energy), seeking the fulfilment of the object sought 
with much eagerness. 

IY. Smriti (memory), retaining in view the transcendent advantages 
and great results of this devotion, and never relaxing attention. 

V. Maitri (friendliness), desiring the welfare of humanity. 

VI. Karund, (compassion), being distressed at the sorrows and afflic- 
tion of mankind, and resolving to relieve them. 

VII. Muditd, (gladness), being pleased in the happiness of others. 

VIII. Upekshd, (indifference), avoiding the wrong-doer lest evil prin- 
ciples be acquired, and yet not entertaining malevolence nor rebuking him. 8 

or evil, not at once manifesting their re- 
sults but remaining latent to a subse- 
quent fife. j 

8 The text has Saddha. X follow the 
nomenclature of Dr. Alitra. 

8 This indifference is to be acquired 
both as to pleasure and pain, by friond- 


1 That is the fear arising from the 
memory of pain endured in a former 
life. A suy a is accepted in the aphorisms 
as the equivalent of vdsanci and sansMra, 
that is, the unconscious impression in 
the mind of past actions producing plea- 
sure or pain according as they wore good 
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IX. Samddhi, (meditation), unity of intention and contemplation 
of one object. 

X. Prajna (discernment), allowing only understanding, rectitude, 
and the search after truth to enter the mind. 

XL Vairdgya, (dispassion), is of various kinds, its ultimate stage 
being- detachment from all, and contentment With only the Supreme Being. 

XII. Abhydsa (exercise), being unintermittingly assiduous in the con- 
trol of knowledge and action till this (steadfastness) becomes habitual. 1 

In the works on this system, Isvara-updsand, vairdgya and dbhydsa are 
treated together : five separate expositions am allotted to virya, sraddkd, 
smriti , sawAclhi 'and prajna, and the four following maitri, harund, muditd 
and upekshd are likewise separately discussed. They have all been con- 
currently reviewed in this work. 

In this field of philosophy, Yoga is regarded as two-fold, (1) sampraj- 
nata-samddhi (conscious meditation), directing the easily distracted mind 
to one object and gradual concentration on the ideal conception of the 
Divine Being ; and (2) asamprajhdta (unconscious meditation), in which 
this ideal conception of the divinity ceases, and absorption in nnitive com- 
munion with its essence is obtained. The first is of three kinds, (I) 
Grahya-samapatti (Tangible Forms), meditation on one of the five gross 
elements. With regard to the gross and subtile elements it is two-fold. 
The latter is termed vitarlcdnugati, {attendant argumentation) and the 
former vichdrdmigati, (attendant deliberation), Vitdrhdnugati is of two 
kinds ; savitarka (argumentative meditation), when the cogitation is re- 
garding the relation of words to their meanings,; and- ■nirHtarkct- .(non.-. ' 
argumentative), when it is independent of this relation. Vichdrdmigati is 
cogitation on one of the eight principles, viz., nature, intellect, consciousness, 
and the five subtile elements. If the element he considered in its relation 
to time and space, it is called savichara (deliberative), and if otherwise 
nirvickdra* ( non-deliberative ) . 


linoss towards the happy, compassionat- 
ing the sorrowful, being content with 
the virtuous anil neither encouraging nor 
reproving the vicious. This condition of 
mind facilitates the meditation called 
Sauuidhi, in its external aspect by remov- 
ing distractions, and producing concentra- 
tion, through cheerfulness of mind, 

t Exercise is the repeated effort that 
the thinking principle shall remain in 
its £ emotionless state. Aversion from 


sensuous objects is produced by ‘ dis- 
/ passion ’ resulting from the hnoxvladgc of 
■ tho evil influence of' those objects on the 
thinking principle, and steadfastness is 
acquired by exercise which makes it a 
source of happiness and quiet, and by the 
conjoined effect of the two, the functions 
of tho thinking principle are suppressed. 
Yoga. Apli. pp. 13-14. 

8 Tho text has by misprint jixtji for 


p/Ctanjala. 
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II. Grahana-samdpatti (Acceptance Form), is cogitation on one of the 
organs of sense which with reference to time, space, and cause is termed 
savitarJca, and if in regard to the inherent meaning only, vitarJca, and 
both kinds are called Sdnanda (joyous). 1 

III. GrihitH-samapatti (Form of the taker). In this stage the votary 
withdraws himself from all other pre-occupation, and is merged in the single 
contemplation of the Supreme Soul. This also in relation to time and 
space receives the two names above-mentioned, and both kinds are termed 
Asmitd (Egotism). 

Asamprajndta is two-fold: — (1). Bhavapralyaya (caused by the world) 5 
not distinguishing Nature from the soul, nor holding it to be separate from 
the elements or the organs of action and sense. If Nature is cognized 
as soul, this meditative state is called Pmlcritilaya (resolved into nature), 
and if the elements and organs be so cognized, it is termed videha, (un- 
embodied). (2). Updya-pratyaya (means of ascertainment) ; by good fortune 
and a happy destiny, under the guidance of the twelve principles above- 
mentioned, the cognition of the soul is attained and the fruition of bliss 
secured at the desired goal where final emancipation presents itself to 
view. 

The devotees of the Yoga practice are of four classes. The first, called 
Prdtharna kalpiha, (entering npon the course) is he who with firm resolve 
and steadfast foot enters npon this waste of mortification. The second, Madhu- 
bhumika (in the honey-stage), is he who by mortification of the senses and 
right conduct, effaces rust from the mirror of the heart to such degree that 
he can divine the reflections in another's mind and see whatever from its 
minuteness is imperceptible to others. The third, Pmjndjyotis (illuminat- 
ed), by happy fortune and zealous endeavour subdues the organs of sense 
and the elements, and the far and the near, with reference to sight and 
hearing, &c., become relatively the same to him, and he acquires power to 
create and destroy. The fourth, Atikrdnta bhdvamya (attaining the highest 
dispassion), is one to whom the past becomes present. 

It is said that conscious meditation consists of eight particulars and 
these are, as it were, intrinsic parts thereof, in contradistinction to the 
twelve principles which are accounted extrinsic means. They are called 
Ashtanga- Yoga (meditation on eight particular parts of the body). These 
are: — (1). Yama, (2). Niyama, (3). A'sana, (4). Prdndyama , (5). Pratydh&ra , 
(6). JDhdrana, (7). Bhydna , (8) . Sam&dhi. 

1 The commentator explains that when 
the quality of goodness of the internal 
Q rgan, tinctured with a little of the 
qualities of foulness and darkness, is 



pondered, then consciousness being under 
the influence of goodness, becomes 
Sdnanda or joyous. Yoga Aphorisms 

p. 18. 
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Yama, restraint, is five-fold : — (1). Ahinsd (non-slaughter), 1 avoiding 
destruction of life and injury (to others). When this habit is formed, 
in a devotee, enemies are conciliated: (2). Satya (veracity) is tho habitual 
practice of speaking the truth, and thus securing, acceptance of his 
desires 2 : (3). Asteya, (non-theft), the non-appropriation of goods beyond 
-what is customarily permitted: the keys of the world’s treasures are 
entrusted to the observer of this principle: (4). Brahmacharya (conti- 
nence), to abstain from women, by which means tho ignorant will be able 
to light the lamp of knowledge from the inspired efficacy of his will. (5). 
Apariyraha (non -avarice), retaining nothing of worldly goods which, being 
regarded as the capital source of pain, should be abandoned and by this the 
future will be revealed. 

Niijama (obligation), is also five-fold: — (1). S'aucha (purification), 
internal and external 3 * * * * 8 purity, avoiding association with men, and acquiring 
self-control; (by this means) the mind is rendered essentially stainless, 
commendable desires bear fruit, and the fourth state is reached: (2). 
SantosJia (contentedness), desisting from improper desires and being 
satisfied with the fulfilment of this excellent devotion. Happiness is 
thus obtained and worldly pleasures have no relish : (3). Tafias, (pen- 
ance), mortification of the spirit and body and enduring heat, cold, hunger, 
thirst, and silence, until all five afflictions are effaced from the tablet of 
the mind. Through this practice the votary gains the faculty of seeing 
things distant, concealed or minute, and can assume any form at will. (4). 
Svddhy&ya* (sacred study), repetition of the names of the deity, and recount- 
ing his attributes and all that is conducive to liberation. If there is 
inability to read, then by the constant repetition of the word Omkdrcfi, the 
deities and other celestial spirits associate with him and vouchsafe him their 
assistance. (5). fsvara-pranidhdna (devotion to God), is absolute resigna- 
tion to the will of God ; by this means various faculties of knowledge are 
acquired and illumination regarding all the degrees of perfection is attained. 


1 The reason for this negation of the 

pro hibitcd deed being set down instead of 

the deed itself is that as, slanghtor 

should be avoided at all times, its absence 
implied by non-slaughter, is first men- 

tioned. Yoga Aph. p. 92. 

s Another reading runs ‘ and thus 

desires cease to bo inclined to evil.’ 

8 External purity means the cleansing 
of tho body with earth or water, &c., and 
the internal is tho washing by means of 


friendliness and the like, of all dirt 
from the thinking principle. Yoga Aph. 
p. 94. I read A>f ji for 

4 The word properly signifies the 
study of the Vedas, bnt is here used iu 
the technical sense of the inaudible 
repetition a great many times, of some 
selected mantra or mystical verso. Yoga 
Aph. 101. 

5 The abbreviated form of this ejacu- 
latory prayer", Om, is a combination o 


Asana (posture), signifies sitting. The austere recluses of this icruple 
of retirement, give the number of these as eighty-four, of which thirteen 
are esteemed the most efficacious, and each has a special mode and a 
separate name. Under their influence, cold, heat, hunger and thirst are 
little felt. Some learned Hindu authorities reckon the same number of 
sitting attitudes for those who are still attached to worldly concerns hut of a 
different kind. The writer of these pages who has witnessed many of 
these postures, has gazed in astonishment, wondering how any human 
being could subject his muscles, tendons and bones in this manner to his 
will. 1 

Prandydma , regulation of the breath at will, is three-fold. — (1). Pur aim 
(inspiration), drawing in the breath by the nose in the following manner : 
with the thumb of the right hand let the left nostril be closed and the 
breath slowly inspired by the right nostril. (2). KumlUaJca* (suspension), 


three letters a, u, m, invested with a 
peculiar sanctity. According to Wilson 
(Vish. Pur.) it is typical of the three 
spheres of the world, the three steps of 
Vishpu, &c,, and in the Vedas is said to 
comprehend all the gods, and one text 
of the Vedas, “ Dm, the monosyllable 
Brahma,” is cited in the Vayu Parana, 
which devotes a whole chapter to this 
term, as signifying by the latter word, 
either the Supreme Being or the Vedas 
collectively, of which the monosyllable 
is the tpye. Barth (Religions of India), 
states that each of these three letters 
represent the Brahman, the absolute, 
in his three manifestations of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and S'iva. He observes that 
the sectarian writers interpret the Triad 
conformably to their own predilections, 
one of the persons, cither Vishnu or 
S'iva, being identified with the Supreme 
Being and the other two, especially 
Brahma, playing a subordinate part. 

1 Dr. Mitra mentions 8,400000 as 
the number practised or recommended by 
Uorakshanatha, a Yogi of great renown. 
The names of some of these sufficiently 
indicato their contortions and perhaps 
their utility, the Staff, the Bedstead, the 
Seated Heron, the Seated Elephant, the 

24 


Seated Camel, the Cow’s mouth, the 
Fowl posture, the Tortoiso, the Turned 
Tortoise, the Lion, the Lotus, the Bow« 
string and the Peacock. The latter is 
assumed by holding the ground with both 
hands, placing the elbows on each side 
of the navel and keeping the body 
erect. The Cow’s mouth is produced by 
crossing the right and loft ankles on the 
left and right sides of the chest, bat the 
favourite with the Yogis is the Lion, in 
which the ankles being crossed under 
the seat, the hands are placed on the 
knees, the fingers extended, the mouth 
wide open, and the eyes directed to the 
tip of the nose in deep contemplation. 
The Yoga aphorism recommends such 
postures as onsure steadiness and com- 
fort. It would require considerable 
practice before any degree of either 
cbnld be appreciated by the sitter in 
these attitudes, but as the aim of the 
Yoga meditation is the suppression of the 
thinking principle, there is fortunately 
no mental strain, and the physical diffi- 
culties alone have to he overoome, 

3 This term is derived from huml ha, a 
jar, hecauso the vital air at that time 
remains quiesceut as water in a jar. 
Dr. Mittra observes without incredulity 
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to retain the breath within and to make as long an inspiration as possible 
closing both nostrils with the thumb and little finger of the right band. 
The ascetics of this country can so hold their breath that they will 
breathe but once in twelve years. (3). BechaJca (expiration), letting out 
the drawn breath, very gradually, with the thumb pressed below the right 
nostril and removing the little finger from the left nostril, suffering it to 
escape. In short, to inspire with the right and expire with the left nostril. 
These three functions constitute the Prdndydma. It is said that the breath 
extends as far as sixteen fingers from the nose, and some say twelve. By 
this operation the mind is quiescent, and perfect knowledge is obtained ; 
but this is secured only through the assistance of an experienced master of 
this knowledge. 

At this time the devotee should abstain from meat, hot spices and acid 
and saline food, and be content with a little milk and rice. He must also 
avoid the society of women lest his brain be distracted and melancholy ensue. 

TmtydMm (abstraction), is the withdrawal of the five senses from their 
respective objects of perception. When the mind is quiescent, these per- 
force cannot escape. Thus objects may present themselves before him 
without exciting desire, 

DMrana (steadiness), is the confinement of the thinking principle 
to one place, such as the navel, the crown of the head, between the eye- 
brows, the point of the nose, or the tip of the tongue. 

DJvydna (contemplation), is uninterrupted reflection on what is be- 
fore the mind, and the absence of evei’y thing but the object, the thought, 
and the thinking principle of the individual contemplating. 

Smiadhi (meditation); in this the thinker and the consciousness of 
thought are both effaced. At this stage the. degrees of conscious meditation 
are surmounted and unconscious meditation begins, till perfect knowledge 
is attained and Toga is finally reached. This condition is called iSamddhi. 1 

The first and second of these eight processes are likened to the sowing 
of seed in a field : the third and fourth are as the commencement of 
growth : the fifth is the flower ; the sixth, seventh and eighth are regarded 
as the stages of fructification. 


or suspicion that when perfect control 
has been, attained in this respect, the 
; Yogi can live buried under earth for 
-- months and yeai’s without performing 
any organic functions whatever. No 
■ doubt much dopends on the word token. 

X This is a more advanced stage of 
contemplation than Dhy&na in which 


the ideas of other objects other than the 
one in view are suppressed, hub nob alto- 
gether effaced. In samddhi the efface - 
ment is complete, and thinking merges 
into thought which is the sole residuum. 
The body is then in a stafco of catalepsy 
or trance, and is not influenced by exter- 
nal objects ; v. Yoga Aph, p. 124. 
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The last-named three-fold acts are termed Sanya, met . 1 * * At this period, 
the most extraordinary powers are witnessed in the adept which astonish 
the beholder. 

The occult powers are termed Aisvarya and are eight in number. 

(1). Animd (molecularity), the power of minute disintegration so as 
to pass through the tissues of a diamond. (2). Mahimd (illimitahilifey), 
capacity of prolongation so as to touch the moon. (3). Laghimd (tenuity), 
to possess such extreme levity as to ascend to the upper regions on a 
beam of light. (4). Garivid (gravity) to acquire illimitable ponderosity. 
In some works the word Prajpfi 8 (accessibility), is used for the fourth term, 
and signifies to reach to any point at will. (5).' Prdhdmya (irresistible 
will), to sink into the earth and to rise up elsewhere as if in water. (6). 
I'sitva (sovei-eignty), the power of creating or destroying. (7). Vasitva 
(subjugation), to command the elements and their products. (8). Kdmdvasa- 
yitva (self control), the fulfilment of every wish. 8 

Although this language may seem inoi’edible in the eyes of those af- 
fected by the taint of narrow custom, those who acknowledge the wonderful 
power of God will find in it no cause of astonishment. 

• The doctrines of this great system are comprised in one Adhydya or 
section , divided into four char ana , 4 * * * ( feet or) chapters. The first is an 
exposition of the nature of Yoga meditation. The second on the means of 
its acquirement. The third, on the wonders of the occult powers. The 
fourth on the liberation of the soul. 


1 The word is derived from the inten- 

sive particle sam prefixed to yama, 

restraint, and means vow, binding or 

confinement, and indicates three means 

of accomplishing the Yoga. 

Toga. Aph. p. 125, 

s Prapli is substituted for Mahimd 
in Dr. Mitra’s Toga Aphorisms. 

8 The suppression of all carnal desires. 
Ibid. p. 121. 

A According to Dr. Mibra, pada, which 
has the same meaning. The number 
of the aphorisms is 194. 

The relation of modern spiritualism 
to the Toga has boon noticed by Dr. 
Mitra who regards it as based, on this 
doctrine. The eternity of the soul is 
acknowledged by both : both recognise 
a course of gradual progress which lias 


perfection for its goal ; the powers of com- 
manding departed souls to be visible to, 
and to bold converse with, man ; the re- 
gulation of breath and other exercises to 
attain occult powers of the most transcen- 
dental kind ; the projection of body to any 
place at will and the like. There is how- 
ever, a difference in the motive of their 
acquisition of these powers, the mode of 
life of the Togi ascetic precluding the 
idea of material comfort as their object, 
While it is the profession of the medium 
and his. source of daily bread. Apart 
from the demonstrative and experimental 
sciences, of which the law is progress, 
the; archetypes of most modern disco- 
veries in the fields of metaphysics and 
natural theology, will be found in India 
and Greece. 
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The founder of this wonderful system was Jina, called also Arhat 1 or 


l The Jaiuas take this name from the 
term Jina, a deified Saint, a being 
worthy of universal adoration and 
having subdued all passions, equivalent 
to Arhat, Jinesvara, Tirthankara and 
other synonyms of this incarnate being. 
Colobrooke (Essay II, 171) mentions 
2l> Jinas or Arhats, who have appeared 
in the present A vasarpinii age, 24 others 
who have appeared in the past tJ tsar - 
pini period, and 24 others who will 
appear in the future. The genealogies 
of the 24 of the present period are 
briefly given, but will be read rather 
for curiosity than instruction. Their 
stature varies from 600 to 15 poles, and 
their duration of life between 8,400,000 
and 100 groat years. Tho Avasarpi?i 
and Utsarpini ages together equal 2000, 
000, 000, 000, 000 oceans of years. An 
Ocean of years is the time that would 
elapse before a vast oavity filled with 
chopped hairs could be emptied at the 
rate of one piece of hair in a oontury : 
the; time requisite to empty such a 
cavity measured by a Yojanct every 
way is a paly a and that repeated 1000 
000, 000 000 000 times is an oooan or 
Sdgara. The most celebrated of the 
Jinas, was Par£van£tha of the race of 
Ikshwaku, and is thought by Oolebrooke 
and Lassen to bo the real founder of the 
sect. Ho was horn at B^narasi in Katti- 
war and died aocording to the Kalpa 
Sutra, a work of great authority among 
the Jains, 1280 years before the date 
of that book, which Colobrooke calcu- 
lates was composed about 1500 years ago, 
though Weber will not admit a date ear- 
lier than tho twolth or thirteenth century. 
Tho last, Jina, was, Yardhamana, named 
also, Yfra, MaMvira &o., and surnamed 
Charama tirthakrit, or last of tho Jinas, 
emphatically called S'ramtuja, or saint. 


His life and institutions form the sub- 
ject of the Kalpa^Sutra translated both 
by Stevenson'( very faultily according to 
Wobor,) and J aeobi. His death according 
to tradition, occurred more than 2400 
yearB ago or 250 years after the apotheosis 
of the preceding Jina. Oolebrooke dis- 
cusses and rejects the opinion that the 
religion and institutions of the orthodox 
Hindus are more modern than the doc- 
trines of Jina and Buddha. Barth ob- 
serves that viewed as a whole, Jainism is 
so exact a reproduction of Buddhism that 
there is difficulty iu accounting for both, 
their long existence side by side and the 
cordial hatred between them. The 
Jainas maintain that Gautama Buddha 
was a disciple of their founder, and their 
24 Jinas correspond exactly with* the 
24 predecessors of Buddha the last of 
whom, like tho last Jina/ was of the 
royal race of Kalyapa. They deny 
with the Bauddhas or Saugatas, tho 
divine authority, of the Vedas, and 
admit like the Sankhya philosophy, the 
eternity of matter and the perpetuity 
of the world. Their avoidance of in- 
jury to life is wellknown, and the Jaina 
monks usually bear a broom to sweep 
insects out of their way lest they should 
unconsciously destroy being. They 
distinguish five kinds of bodies or invo- 
lucra connooted with the soul at various 
periods of its eternal existence. Tho 
soul is never completely separated from 
matter until it obtains a final release by 
deification through disengagement from 
good and evil in the person of a beati- 
fied Saint. Intermediately it receives 
retribution for tho benefits or inju- 
ries it has given or inflicted in; prece- 
dent existences, receiving pain or 
pleasure from the same individual it 
had thus affected. Liko tho Buddhists 
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Arli ant. With regard to the Supreme Being, and the doctrines of volun- 
tary actions, rewards, punishments, hell and heaven, they follow the 
Mimamsa and the San'kliya. In Svar-loha twenty- six degrees are assigned 


they are divided into a clerical body, 
Yatis or ascetics, and laity, Sravakas, 
(hearers) and observe the rules of caste 
without attaching any religious signifi- 
cance to it. 

In the south of India, according to 
Wilson (Essays I, 335), the Jainas pre- 
serve the distinction of castes : in Upper 
India, they profess to be of one caste, 
the Taisya, but the admission to the 
Jain communion ’ was originally inde- 
pendent of it. Mahavira, their object 
of worship, was himself the son of a 
King and therefore a Khsatriya ; his 
ohief disciples were Brahmans ; his 
especial attendant, GoSala, was an out- 
caste, and his followers of both sexes were 
of every caste. They have adapted 
themselves to the prevailing form of 
Hinduism at various places. Jain in- 
scriptions at Abfi begin with invocations 
of Siva and Bekhan Edicts of Bukba 
Raya of Yijayanagar proclaim their 
identity with the Vaishnavas. A J ain on 
renouncing his sect, takes his place as 
a Kghatriya or a Taisya, among ortho- 
dox Hindus, and their priests are re- 
cruited from the Brahman caste itself. 
Barth observes that it is to them and 
to the Buddhists that the first literary 
culture of the Canarese and Tamil 
languages can bo traced. Before the 
tenth centuary they were the dominant 
caste in the Deklian, but at the present 
time they are reduced to very inconsider- 
able numbers. In Western India they 
are generally wealthy and given to trade. 
In Hazaribagh District where the sanc- 
tuary Paraanath is still an object of 
pilgrimage, they number about 5,000 
souls among a Hindu population of 


nearly 6,50,000. (Stat. Acct. ol 
Bengal XTI, 82). Into the disputed 
question of the origin and development 
of the religion and its kinship with, or 
descent from, Buddhism I do not enter. 
Hermann Jacobi in his preface to tho 
Jaina Sutras, with Col ebrooke and 
Stevenson asserts the independent rise 
of the Jaina creed against the combined 
authority of Lassen, Wilson, Weber and 
Barth, His arguments though ingenious 
are not convincing. Other scholars 
have entered the lists and the contro- 
versy is undecided. Weber rightly lays 
much stress on the fact that Rajagyiha 
was the scene of Mahavira’ s labours as 
well as of those of Buddha, and ho con- 
siders that the whole tenor of Mahavira’s 
legend strengthens the conclusion that it 
is but a variation of that of Buddha, (v. 
Fragment der Bhagavati p, 194. U, and 
241, and introduction to T ol. I) . In his 
contribution to the Indian Antiquary on 
the sacred literature of the Jains, ho 
again deliberately states his conclusion 
that the Jains are one, though the 
oldest, of the Buddhistic sects. The 
number and significance of common 
features in both traditions in reference 
to the life and labours of their founders, 
oufc-weigh any arguments that make for 
the contrary opinion. The Jain texts it is 
to be remembered, were codified in 
writing 1,000 years after the death of 
their founder j an interval which allows 
considerable scope for the cumulative 
forces of tradition. Weber thinks it 
marvellous that tho texts, in the faco of 
such a fact, contain so much that is ori- 
ginal. Tho wonder is rather that there 
is not more. 
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to the last mentioned abode (heaven) in three groups of twelve, nine and 
five, in the highest of which dwell the most perfect among the chosen of 
God. Bodies are believed to be compounded of indivisible atoms. The four 
elements are composed of homogeneous atoms, and the substrate of each 
element is different. The world regarded in its atoms is eternal, but non- 
eternal in its form. Existence takes place on the union of five principles : — 

(1) . Niyata (crude matter) potentiality of cause. (2). Kola, determinate 
time. (3). Svabhdva inherent nature. (4). Aimd the rational soul : 
(5). Purvakrita , the result of good and evil in former births. Some Hindu 
philosphers ascribe the creation to God, some to Time, and others to the 
results of actions, and otliei*s again to inherent nature ( svabhdva ). Their 
belief is that the whole universe will not perish, but that some of every 
kind will survive from the whirlwind of non-existence whence ci'eation 
will be renewed. 

This sect allow only two predicaments : — Pram&na (proof) and Prameya 
(objects of thought). The first of these is two-fold : — (1) Pratyalcsha, percep- 
tion by the five external senses, and by the mind and the soul. The Nyaya, 
applies this term to the means by which perfect knowledge is obtained. 

(2) . Paroksha (imperceptiblity), knowledge obtained not mediately through 
the senses. 

Pratydksha (perception) is two-fold. (I). Vyavalidrika 1 (conventional, 
or practical) : this is acquired by the five senses and manas , is employed 
in external affairs, and called mati-jndna (mind-knowledge). This is 
also two-fold, namely, that which (a) is apprehended through the five sen- 
ses, and 08) apprehended through manas (miud), which this sect does not 
include among the fiye senses ; and each of these two again is four-fold : (1). 
Avagraha, distinguishing from the type whether it he horse or man hut 
not discerning the characteristics : (2). Tka inquiring, as to whence 
the man, and from what country the horse: (3). Avdya arriving at a 
correct identification of the above: (4). Dhdrana, recollecting the thing 
particularised and keeping it in mind. (II). Pdrdmdrthika (transcendental), 
knowledge that comes from the illumination of the rational soul and is 
profitable to emancipation. It is two-fold *, viz. Vikala (defective), know- 
ing some thing and not knowing some other : and Sakata , (entire), 
knowing all, called also Kevala-fnma (pure unalloyed knowledge.) Vikala 
is again subdivided into Avadhi-j whta (limited knowledge), knowledge of 
special objects which near or remote, are not differentiated ; s and Manas- 


1 The text has two variant readings 2 That is, the abolition of hindrances 

and a prefix of Stop to Vijdvahdrika. causes their righL intuition. 
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■parydyn-jndna, defini te knowledge of another’s thoughts and the lay ing to r© 
of the secrets of the heart. 1 * 

ParoTcsha (imperceptibitifcy) is fivo-fold. (1). 8marana. % recollection 
of what is unseen. (2). Praty-abhijndna, knowledge derived from tho 
witness of another. (3). Tarka, the knowledge of the mutual relation be- 
tween subject and predicate. (4). Anumdnci, knowledge from inference, 
which is established in a series of ten terms, given in detail. (5). S'abda, 
the knowledge obtained from the narration of a speaker without partiality 
or affection, of clear understanding and true in speech, 

Prameya (objects of thought) are six-fold and each is regarded as an 
eternal substance, and not an aggregate of a determinate measure of atoms ; 
they are likewise held to be imperceptible to the eye and pervade all space. 
The first is the soul which is a subtile substance in which intelligence 
abides. It is to the body as the light of a lamp to a house and is 
believed to be the active agent, or passive recipient of good and evil. 
It is, of two kinds, Paratmd and Jivdtma. The first is restricted to the 
Supreme Being and is distinguished by four attributes. Ananta-Jndna 
or analytic knowledge extending to the most minute atoms. Ananta - 
darsana or synthetic knowledge of things collectively. Ananta-virya, 
infinite power. Ananta-suhha , infinite happiness. 

They do not accept the doctrine of divine incarnations but believe 
that a man by virtue becomes omniscient, and his utterances in x-egard to 
the things appertaining to the spiritual and temporal life are the word of 
God, and such a one is termed SdMra-Parcmesvara ( Divinity in bodily 
form). In the six arcs, 3 * * * * 8 of which mention has been made in a previous 


1 By the absence of all envy, by sym- 

pathy and the like. 

3 Abul Fazl writes this word 8uma- 
rana and many of bis transliterations 
are in Hindi or Prakrit e. g. biddiya 

for vidya as at p. 11. Throughout 

this exposition of Hindu philosophy I 

have adhered to the proper Sanskrit 

spelling. 

8 These are the six periods into which 
each of the Utsarpini and Avasarpini 
ages are divided. Their names are given 
in Major Mackenzie’s account of the 
Jains in Vol. IX. As. Research, p. 257. 
Those two gi’eat ages revolve for ever 
in ascending and descending periods 


like the increase and wane of the moon. 
In the declining period men pass from 
extreme felicity to extreme misery ; in 
the rising period this order is reversed. 
In the first ages the lives of men extend 
to oceans of years and their stature to 
leagues, and they subsist on the fruit of 
miraculous trees that yield food, apparel, 
light, habitation and the necessaries 
and ornaments ■ of life. >. In the fourth 
age the limit of life decreases to 10 
million years, and their stature to 500 
poles. Iu the fifth, one hundred years is 
the normal age and tho limit of stature 
is seven cubits. In the sixth, it is re- 
duced to 16 years and tho lioigbt to one 
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section,’ twenty-fear such beings come into existence, and in the third 
and fourth, their earthly existence terminates. 1 

The first being of this series was Adinatha , and the last, Malumra. 
Each of them is named a Jina, and wonderful legends are told of them 
which will be briefly noted later on. The Supreme Being is called Nirguna 
Paramesvarct, or the Deity without qualities. 

Jivdtmd (soul) is variously distinguished. It may be two -fold, viz., 
locomotive and immovable, as a man or a tree ; or three-fold, as man, 
woman, hermaphrodite : or four-fold namely, forms of men, of vegetable 
life, of beings of heaven, and those of hell : or five-fold, possessing but one 
sense, 3 as the four elements and trees. And these also are of two kinds ; 
(I). such as can be seen, (2). such as are too minute to be perceptible. Each 
of these (last) five possesses life and has the sense of touch. There are those 
that possess (at least) two senses, 8 touch and taste, such as shell-fish, lee- 
ches &e. ; those with three, as the ant which has the additional sense 
of hearing : those of four, viz. flies and wasps which to the above three 
senses, add that of sight : those of five, mankind. There is a further divi- 
sion of soul into two kinds ; those possessing an internal sense and such as 
are without it, as a leaf. 4 The Kyaya school also hold this opinion. Since 


oubit. In the next period tbe succession 
of ages is reversed and afterwards they 
recommence as before, Colebrooke. 

1 This passage is doubtful in the text 
and 1 am not sure of my interpretation, 
but in Colebrooko’s catalogue of the 
24 Arhus their apotheosis occurs at 
various periods of the third and fourth 
ages. 

The periodical creations and destruc- 
tions of the world form part of the 
Fauranic legends and of the Jaina creed. 
The heavens and earth in general, are 
supposed to be eternal, but this portion 
of the earth, Arya or Bharata, is liable to 
destruction and renovation. It is des- 
troyed by a poisonous wind after which a 
shower of fire consumes the whole region, 
It is restored by a shower of butter, fol- 
lowed by ono of milk, and another of tho 
juice of tho sugarcane. Mon and animals 
migrate from tho other five regions into 
which Jambu-dwipa is divided and 
inhabit the now Arya or Bharata-kandn. 


The inhabitants of five of the Kansas aro 
called mlechchhas or barbarians, Bha- 
rata-kanda is divided into fifty- six 
provinces ( cleans ) or antara-choipas, v. 
Dr. Buchanan’s notice of the Jains. As. 
Res, IX, p. 282. 

2 Namely, touch, see the Sarva Dar- 
&uia Satigraha, p. 51. 

8 This is applicable to tho u locomo- 
tive ” trasa, as distinguished from the 
immovable, ( sthnvara ). 

4 More correctly, the division of souls 
is into * mundane ’ and ‘ released.’ Tho 
“ mundane ” pass from birth to birth 
and are divided into two, those possess- 
ing an internal sense (samanaska) and 
those destitute of it (mmnaska). The 
former possess samjnd, the power of 
apprehension, talking, acting or receiving 
instruction, and tho latter are without 
this power. These last aro again divided 
into the locomotive and immovable. 
Those that possess only the ono senso of 
touch are considered as ' released,’ as 
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the first and fifth are of two kinds, animal life collectively does not exceed 
seven, and each may he classed under two heads : (3) Prajd-pati possessor of 
six power's, namely, of bodily form, of reception of food, of organs of sense, 
of the powers of speech of breathing, and the internal sense { manas ) : (2) 
Aprajd-pati, life which is incapable of these functions. All that possess 
but one sense, have four faculties, viz., capability of nourishment, assuming 
form, command of the organs of sense, inspiration and expiration of 
breath. All that possess two, three, four or five senses, without the 
internal sense, have five faculties, viz., the four former and that of speech. 
Those that possess the iuternal sense have six faculties. 

They consider the conjunction in the soul of ten qualities, entitles 
it to he called living, otherwise it is dead ; they are severally cailedprasa, 1 
vis., the five senses, the internal sense, faculty: of speech, reception of form, 
inspiration of breath, duration of life. Those that possess five senses are 
of four classes. (1). Devatd (celestial spirit) ; (2). Mcmusha (man) ; (3). 
Ndralci (inhabitant of the infernal regions) ; (4). Tiryagyoni (animal 
creation). The Devatd is formed of a subtile luminous substance by 
the volition of the Deity, without the process of birth. Their bodies are 
not of flesh and bone, nor defiled by impurities, and their breathings ai*e 
redolent of fragrance. They suffer not from maladies, nor does age steal, 
away the freshness of youth. Whatever they desire is fulfilled ; they can 
assume a thousand shapes, and they move at four fingers’ breadth above 
the surface of the earth. They are of four classes : — 

1. Bhavana-pati. The J ainas believe the earth to consist of seven tiers 
superimposed one above the other. The eai'th inhabited by mankind in- 
cludes a space of 180,000 yojanas. The intervening region between ono 
thousand yojanas and as many below, is the location of the Bhavana-patis. 
They are of ten® orders, each governed by two rulers, one for the 


incapable of passing into any other state 
of existence. Among the latter are the 
goals embodied in earth, fire, water and 
air and are only perceptible when an 
infinite number of them are united. They 
possess but the one organ of touch, have 
undeveloped (avyakta) intellect and feel- 
ings (vedand) but no limbs. Water-lives 
are divided into the sentient, senseless, ( " 
and mixed. Only that water which is 
the abode of senseless lives can be used, 
therefore water must be strained, after 
which process only the senseless lives 
remain, v.. Sarv. Dars. Sang, and Jaco- 
bi’s Jaina Sutras, p. 5. n. 

l\y„' ' 25 rrvHIlfcS . 


1 In its primary signification vital 
action and chiefly respiration. In a 
secondary acceptation, the corporeal 
organs of sense and action. These are 
variously stated from seven to thirteen ; 
see Colebrooke I, 380-81. 

2 These ten are the progeny of Asuras, 
Serpents, Garuda , Dtfcpdlas, Firo, Air, the 
Ocean, Thunder and Lightning, who are 
supposed to reside in the several hells 
or regions- below the earth. The Vy- 
antaras, have eight orders. These are 
the PiMchas, BhiUas, Kinnaras, Gan- 
dhdrvas and other monstrous divinities 
inhabiting woods, and the lower regions 
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northern, the other for the southern region. The colour, appearance, 
raiment, food and modes of life of each, are separate. Their duration 
of life extends between a minimum of ten thousand and a maximum of 
an ocean ( sdgara ) of years, and this is considered the lowest order of all. 

2. Vyantara. These inhabit a region extending between a thousand 
yojanas above and a hundred below, and they pass likewise into the sphere 
allotted to men. They are of sixteen orders, each governed by two rulers. 
Their age extends from ten thousand years to one palyopdma. 1 

3. Jyotishha. Their location is seven hundred and ninety yojanas 
above the level the earth, and one hundred and ten yojanas is its complete 8 



limit. They consist of five orders (of luminaries), the first are stars : 
the second, suns throned at a distance of ten yojanas above the stars : the 
third are moons, eighty yojanas higher than the suns: the fourth, cons- 
tellations of twenty-eight mansions : the fifth, planets at an altitude of 
four yojanas above the mansions, eighty-eight in number. Of these the 
five most important are Mercury, Tenus, Jupiter, Mars and Saturn with 
an interval of three yojanas in altitude between them severally. The 
duration of life of each of the five, ranges between the eighth part of a 
palya at the lowest, to one palya and a hundred thousand years as an ex- 
treme limit. 

4. VaimdniJca. Their abode is the highest of all, and they are of 
two ordois. The first, lealpupapanna, (existing age), dwell in twelve zones 
of heaven each with a special presiding deity, hut four have (only) two 
regents. These ten principalities possess ten illustrious distinctions, (1 ) a 
just prince, (2) a capable minister, (3) a benevolent sage, (4) loyal 
Counsellors, (5) sword bearers, (6) guards, (7) commanders of seven 
armies of elephants, horses, chariots, bulls, footmen, 3 sword players and 


the universe. A great number of Indr as 
are recognised, but S'ukra and fidna 
the regents of the North and South 
are the chief. Above all these rank 
in dignity as objects of worship the 
twenty-four Tirthanharas or with those 
of the past and future periods, seventy- 
two, Wilson (Essays 1, 320) 

1 Or palya, vide n. p. 188. 

2 I render with misgiving what 
I take to be a Saiigkrit adjective in con- 
structions with a Persian noun. 

3 The izdfat after must be 


and air. The third has five orders, the 
Sun, Moon, Planets, Asterisms and other 
heavenly bodies. The fourth includes the 
gods of present and past Kalyas. Of the 
first kind are those born in the Heavens 
Sandharriia liana, Mahendra , Brahma 
Stnatlmnidra, S'nhra, &c., to the number 
of twelve. The last class reside in two 
divisions of five and nine heavens, the 
five termed. Vijaya, Ywijayanta, Jayanta, 
Afar a j Ha, the middle being 8arvdrtha- 
Siddha : the second termed Anuttara, 
because there are none beyond them, 
as they crown the triple construction of 
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musicians, (8) administrators of state, (9) news reporters, and (10) 
sweepers. This sublime order is said, to dwell at a little less than tlio 
distance of a rdju 1 in altitude. The second order is ImlpAUfa (past age). 
They do not occupy themselves with others, but keep aloof from friend- 
ship, enmity, governance and subjection, and are engaged only in con- 
templation of the Deity. Above these again are twelve abodes of rest 
in nine tiers, 2 one above another, and five others like a face, two above, 
and one below and one between, making fourteen tiers in all. 

They consider the world to be composed of three spheres. 3 (1). 
Manusha-loTcct, nine hundred yojanas from tire lowest extremity of the earth 
to nine hundred above. This is the sphere of men. The earth is said to 
be one rdju in length and the same in breadth, and within 4,500,000 yojanas 
of tins space, mankind dwell. Below this is (2). Patdla-loka. Its extent 
is nine hundred yojanas less than seven rdjus. The second is twice the 
size of the first, and to each tier is added a raju so that the seventh is some- 


omitted if seven armies, are to be made 
out of this disorderly aggregate. 

1 A measure of space through -which 
the gods are able to travel in six months 
at the rate of 2,05,7152 Yojanas of 2,000 
Krosa each in the twinkling of an eye. 
Colebrooke, IT, 198. hut Abul Fazl gives 
another measure lower down. 

; 2 The nine tiers represent a necklace 
(graiveyalca). 

8 The world, writes Colebrooke, 
(Essays II, 198) which according to the 
Jains is eternal, is figured by them as 
a spindle resting on half of another, 
or as three enps of which the lowest is 
inverted and the uppermost meets at 
its circumference the middle one. They 
also represent it as a woman with her 
arms akimbo. ' Her waist, tlio meeting 
of the lower cups, is the oarth. The 
spindle above, answering to tho superior 
portion of the woman’s person, is the 
abode of the gods, and the inferior part 
of the figure comprehends the infernal 
regions. The earth which they suppose 
to be a fiat surface, is bounded by a 
circle of which the diameter is one rdju. 
The lower spindle comprises seven tiers 
of inferior earths or hells, at tho distance 


of a rdju from each other and its base 
is measured by seven rdjus. 

These seven hells are fiatna-prabha, 
S'arJcard-prabhd, Bdlulca-parbhd, Panic a- 
prablid, DMimd-prabhd , Tamaprabha and 
Tam atamnprdb h d. The upper spindle is 
also seven rdjus high and its greatest 
breadth, is five rdjus. Its summit 
which is 4,500,000 yojanas wide, is the 
abode of the deified saints : beneath this 
are five Yimdnas or abodes of gods. 
Next, at the distance of one rdju from 
the summit, follow nine tiers of worlds 
representing a necklace. Under these 
are twelve (the Digambaras say sixteen) 
other regions in eight tiers from one to 
five rdjus above the earth filled with 
Yimdnas or abodes of various classes of 
gods called Kalpavdsis, These gods 
are mortal except, perhaps, the lumi- 
naries. The earth consists of numerous 
distinct continents in concentric circles 
separated by seas forming ways between 
them of which the first is Jambu-dtutpa 
with the mountain Meru in tho centre. 
The remaining continents are almost 
a repetition of these already described 
by Abul Fazl at page 28 of this volume 
and do not hero need a further notice. 
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thing less than seven rdjus. (3). Svarga-loJea is the celestial region, and is 
a little less than seven rdjus high. Its inhabitants possess five organs of 
sense. Among them tlio Vaimdnikas dwell in twenty-six orders which 
represent paradise. They attain to these bodies and enjoy happiness 
through good works. Eight orders of Vaimdnikas dwell within five rdjus, 
and four in the sixth rdju. Fourteen orders of the inferior class occupy 
one rdju. A rdju is the distance traversed by an iron ball of three and 
a half Akbari ser's weight, thrown downwards and continuing to fall for a 
period of six months six days and twelve gJiaris . It is said that for six 
karoh above the twenty-six orders aforesaid, them is a circular area like 
crystal. 1 Its length is 4,500,000 yojanas and its breadth the same, with 
a height of eight yojanas. After traversing a distance of three and five- 
sixth of a Karoh upwards, the sacred haven of final liberation is reached 
where men are absorbed in the divinity as light in light. 

The ages of the gods extend from something less than a paly optima, 
to not more than a Sdgctra. 9 The four classes of deities including two orders 
of the Vaimdnikas have a stature of seven cubits; the third and fourth 
are of six cubits $ the fifth and sixth, of five; the seventh and eighth, 
of four ; from the ninth to the twelfth, of three : from the thirteenth 
to the twenty-first of two, and from the twenty-second to the twenty- 
sixth of one cubit, but all of them possess the power of assuming various 
shapes. Ail the deities are said to have the desire of food, but it is 
not taken by the mouth, as they are satisfied by mere volition. Each of 
the deities who arrives at the age of ten thousand years, requires food 
every other day, and breathes once during the time in which a healthy 
man would breath forty-nine times. Those whose age extends beyond 
this term to one Sdgara, eat once between a minimum and maximum 
of three and nine days and breathe once between four and eighteen 
gnaris. Those who live beyond the period of a Sdgara, eat once after 
a thousand years, and breathe once in fifteen days. Such as live to a still 
greater term than this, for each Sdgara, allow upwards of a thousand years 
to elapse before they touch food, and in the same proportion of time, in- 
creasing intervals of fifteen days pass before a breath is drawn. They 
also believe that all the deities including two orders of the fourth class, 
(the Vaimdnilea ), have sexual intercourse after the manner of man- 
kind, but pregnancy does not take place : the third and fourth orders 
by conjunction and the sense of touch : the fifth and sixth by sight, and 
the seventh and eighth, by bearing; four other orders, by mere effort of 

L&gination, while fourteen ordors of the socond class are innocent of 

^ A variant has pb “ called bilora, u j 8 Var. «* three SdgarasJ ' 
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this intercourse. These are said to attain to tliis eminence by good 
works. Extraordinary legends are told of these beings, of which let this 
little from among much be a sufficiency. 

The mundane (manually a), consists of (souls) of two kinds : — (1). Samjria, 
possessing the power of apprehension, and (2). Asamjna, without power 
of apprehension. The latter appear (as animalcula) in the flesh, blood and 
saliva of men and do not live more than the space of two gharis. The 
Samjna class is sub-divided into two. The Jainas apportion the earth 
into two parts, and assign one to each division. In the first, commands 
and prohibitions are in full foi’ce, and happiness and misery are the re- 
compense of good and evil actions. Fifteen considerable portions of the 
earth am allotted to this division. 

The Jainas believe that during the six aras, the extent of which has 
been mentioned in a former section, twelve Ghakravartts successively 
appear. Thirty-two thousand kingdoms are beneath his sway, and thirty- 
two thousand princes are subject to him. He possesses 8,4-00,000 elephants 
and as many hoi’ses and chariots. He has likewise fourteen thousand 
ministers of state, nine hundred and thirty millions of footmen, eighty 
thousand sages, three hundred thousand cuirassiers, five hundred thousand 
torch-bearers, thirty millions of musicians, sixty-four thousand wedded wives, 
one hundred and twenty-eight thousand female slaves, sixteen thousand 
mines of gems, nineteen thousand mines of gold and twenty-eight thousand 
of other minerals, sixteen thousand provinces of barbarians ( mlechclihas ), 
that is, of races foreign to his institutions, thirty-two thousand capital cities, 
sixteen thousand royal residencies, three hundred and sixty millions of cooks 
for the royal table, 1 and three hundred and sixty for his private service. 2 Many 
other endowments are attributed to him. The first cycle of these began 
with Raja Bharata ( Ghakravarti ), son of A'dinatha. Some of these on 
account of their good works, are translated to heaven while others go down 
to hell. They assert that nine other individuals are born, entitled Vdsudevcis, 
-which is a rank possessing half the powers of a Ghakravarti, and they believe 
that these dignitaries descend into a hell, and that Krishna is among 
their number. Nine Other persons, designated Baladevas, are said to exist 
who possess half the powers of a Vdsudevafi Over all these, the Tirthan- 


l “ Je sens un grand embarras,” says 
Mr. Barthelemy Saint Hilaire, referring 
to similar extravagances of Buddhist 
belief, “ a exposer toutes ces absnrdites, 
qui ont anssi peu de grace que dn bon 
sens, ct je voudrais les £pargner an 

lecteur, si je ne tenais a lui donner une 


id4e fiddle de ces monuments, veneres 
par tant de penples, quel que deraison- 
nables et monstrneux quils soient.” 
Legende da Bouddha. p. 71. 

8 The text bas which I conceive 

should be 

3 Colebrooke’s order for these person- 
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kara, wLo will be presently described, is tlie supreme head. Much has been 
written regarding the denizens of this sphere. 

There is another extensive region, where its people have garments of 
the leaves of its trees 1 and their food is wild fruits or the sweet verdure 
produced by its soil. They are beautiful of countenance and pleasing 
in disposition. Their stature varies from one to three Icaroh, in height. 
One son or daughter is horn to them after which they die. They are 
called Jwjlya'h 2 and when they grew to adolescence, they many, and their 
duration of life extends from one to three palyopama. 

It is said that those who have not been charitable in deed, nor practised 
good works, pass after death among this race, and obtain the recompense 
thereof and bear no burden of pain. 

The N avoids, like the devatds, can assume various shapes and many 
of their conditions, but their aspect is tenable and always in dejec- 
tion and gloom. In the six degrees in which hell is said to he divided, 
they are agitated in burning torment, and though in agony are ever male- 
ficent and from innate wickedness torture each other. 

■■■;■■■■■ The class called Bhavana-pati have ingress to three degrees of this 
Sphere and are the ministers of chastisement to these fiends. The 
stature of the dwellers in the first degree is from three to thirty one cubits 
and. six fingers, and their age between ten thousand years and one S&gara, 
The stature of those in the second degree is double that of the first, and 
this proportion of increase runs through the remaining degrees : the dura- 
tion of life in the second degree is from one to three Sugar as, The age 
of the denizens of the third degree extends from a minimum of three 
Stigaras and attains to a maximum of seven : of the fourth, from seven to 
ten; of the fifth, to seventeen ; of the sixth, to twenty-two ; and of the 
seventh , 3 to thirty -three. 

Tiryagyoni signifies the rest of the animal creation and is three-fold : — 


ages, runs : 24 Jinas or Tirthankaras, 
12 Chakravartis, 9 Tasudevas, 9 Bala- 
tlevas, and 9 Prativasndovas. Macken- 
zie's list appears from Colebroolce’s note, 
to lie incorrect. 

1 These are the Tcalpa-vrtkHas or ce- 
lestial trees, of which Major Mackenzie 
mentions nine varieties. Their gradual 
disappearance portends the destruction 
of the world. 

2 For Prakrit, Jugala, Sanskrit, Tugala, 
a pair, turned into adjectival form. 
Major Mackenzie names the people of 


the three ages, 1 st uilama-'bhoga-blmmi- 
pravartalca or “supremely happy in- 
habitants of tlie earth” when the mira- 
culous trees were in full produce : 
2nd Mad/iynma-bJwga-blmnu-prav. ; mo- 
derately happy inhabitants 5 3rd Ja- 
ghanya-Vhoga, See., or leant, happy in- 
habitants, when the trees were strait- 
ened in produce. In the fourth age 
no miraculous fruits were produced. 

8 This stage is presumably above or 
below the first or last zone. 
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(1). aquatic : (2). terrestrial : (3). aerial. The first named order is five-fold, 
viz., (1). acquatic animals like the iSusmdr, 1 which resemble men, elephants 
and horses &c. ; (2). fishes of various kinds : (3). the tortoise: (4). the 
Kardh , 2 * an animal in the shape of a tent-rope, four yards long and more, 
■which twines itself round the legs of elephants and other animals and 
prevents their getting out of the water: (5). the crocodile. 

The second order is of three kinds : quadrupeds like cattle : those 
that creep on their bellies, as snakes : and such as can move upon two feet 
like the weasel. 

The third order is of four kinds: two domesticated with man, viz., 
whose pinions are of feathers, like the pigeon, or of skin, like the bat ; arid 
two others that fly in the blissful abodes of the gods, each of which is 
described with its peculi ir characteristics, and many circumstances are 
related of them. The duration of life in the first class is from two gharis z to 
o n.Q’purvcb which is equal to seventy lcrors of lakhs and fifty-six thousand kf-ors 
of years. ( 70,560,000,000,000). The second and third classes in their mini- 
mum are like the first, but the second does not extend beyond three palyo- 
j pama, while the third has no determinate limit. They assert that the 
duration of age among such as have but one sense, if formed of the subtile 
elements, is two gliaris, and the gross body of the earth does not endure 
above twenty-two thousand years, nor that of water, above seven thousand ; 
nor of fire, above three days, nor of wind, above three thousand years. Such 
as have two organs of sense live twelve years ; such as possess three organs, 
forty-nine days, and four organs, six months. The animal creation pos- 
sessing five organs of sense together with mankind have a life of three 
, palyopama, while the Ndrahis and devatfa live thirty-three Sdgaras but not 
beyond this term. 

In the interchange of embodiment of these four 4 classes, they allow 
twenty-four habitations to the soul which enters into air, fire, water, 
earth, the vegetable creation of two, three and fonr organs of sense, quad- 
rupeds horn of the womb, the ten classes of the infernal regions, the Bha- 
vanapati, Vyantara, Jyotwhha, Vaimdnika, men and devatds. • After death, 
it enters into one of tlie following five, viz., mankind, the animal creation with 
five organs of sense, water, earth, and vegetable forms. The souls of men may 
come and go through twenty-two forms and when they pass into air or fire, 
no more assume human shape. Hell-bodies may assume two forms, those of 
men or of animals with five senses bom of the womb, and their lives like 


1 Derived from the Sanskrit S'iiurndra 

(child-killing), the Gangetio porpoise : 

in Persian it commouly means a i 

of lizard. 


2 Probably some kind of eel, but I do 
not trace the word in any dictionary. 

• S In the text read ghari for gari. 

4 See p. 193, 
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those of the Juglyah 1 class are not of any considerably length, nor do they 
ever enter paradise. Those of the seventh degree of hell, do not even enter 
human bodies, but each of the (other) three kinds of animals having five 
organs of sense, have entry and exit through all the twenty-four habitations. 8 

The arithmeticians of this sect apply the term lalesha to one hundred 
thousand, which the vulgar pi’onounce lakh. Ten lakhs make a prayutap 
and ten prayutas are termed a Jcoti, called generally a hr or. One hundred 
krors make an arha (Sansk-arbuda), and ten aria a Jcharba, and ten hharhas 
a mkharba, l * 3 4 * * ten nihharbas , a mahd-saroja, 6 called also padma. Ten padmas 
make a 8'anhha, ten jS'anleha, a Samiidra, called also Kordkor. 

They state tbat if of a seven day’s child of the J ugly ah age, the hair, 
being four thousand and ninety-six times as thick as the hair of the 
Delhi people, be taken and cut up till further sub-division be impracti- 
cable, and a well, four Icaroh in length, breadth and depth, be filled with 
such particles, and a single one of the aforesaid particles be taken out 
of the well at the expiry of each hundred years till the well be emptied, 
this period would constitute a palyopama. The lapse of ten Samudra of a 
paly optima constitutes a Sdgara. 

Having now discussed the first of the (six) objects classed under 
Prmieya, I briefly mention the other five. The second, A'lcdda, other, is a 
subtile substance, eternal and all- pervading, possessing neither intelligence 
nor soul. The third, kala, time, is a substance like the preceding, but not 
all-pervading. It circumscribes the terrestrial abode of man. The fourth 
JPudgala 6 ( matter or substance), is four-fold. If not divisible (atomic), nor 
compounded with another body, it is called pramdn a, and if in conjunction, 
pradeda. When, several pradesa unite, they are called deda, and the con- 
junction of several desas is termed dlamdhaJ The first is accounted eter- 

l Y. p. 198. n. 

$ To make sense of this passage I 
have been compelled to omit the j| after 
jfA AH'*- Tho variant 

is not bore admissible, bat it shows that 
tho text needs emendation. 

3 Spelt differently at p, SO of, the text, 

arid p. Ill of this volume. 

> The text has bihharba through tho 
correct term is rightly given at p. 51 of 
tho text. 

6 Lako-born ; an epithet of tho lotus 
which iu Sanskrit is also called padma. 


6 Compounds sometimes arise from 
separation and conjunction, combined 
and henoe are called pudgalas, because 
they “ fill ” (pur) and “ dissolve ” ( gal.) 
S'arva, Sangr, Darsana, p. 52. Weber 

: translates it Atom-Stuff. Fragment der. 
Bhag. p 23 G, Abul Fazl transliterates 
Pntgal. ■■ . 

7 This word signifies the elements of 
being or tho forms of mundane con- 
sciousness of which there are five in tho 
Buddhist philosophy. Pradesa, one of; 
the forms of tho soul's bondage, is the 

! entrance into tho different parts of tho 
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nal and has five qualities, colour, odour, phlegm, and two out of eight op- 
posite states of gravity or tenuity, rigidity or softness, heat or coldness, 
greediness or its contrary. 1 The fifth is Dharmdatikdya, (the predicament 
virtue). It is a substance by the instrumentality of which, the rational’ 
soul and mind ( manas ), and matter (pudgala), are capable of movement, 
as a fish by means of water. The sixth is Adliarmdstihdya (the predica- 
ment vice). This is a substance, quiescent, and favourable to repose. 2 In 
some works there is mention of nine first principles called tattvas, viz., (1). 
Jwa? soul ; ( 2). Ajiva , the contrary to this, as ether, time, &e. ; (3). Punya ; 
(4). Papa. By the conjunction of a multiplicity of matter and soul- 
forms, joy and sorrow, ease and pain are produced and this conjunction 
is termed barman (works), and is also distinguished as prahriti j All 
that is productive of virtue is called punya, and papa is vice. Karman is 
eight- fold : ( 1). — Jndnd-varaniya (shrouding of knowledge), forms of matter 
that by their conjunction veil each of the five kinds of knowledge that 
have been noticed. (2). Darsana-varaniya (shrouding of study), shrouds 
apprehension by the five organs of sense. (3). Vedam'ya (individual 
consciousness), conjunction of matter by means of which the soul is af* 
fected by joy or sorrow. (4). Mohaniya, (producing delusion), conjunction 
of atoms which causes good to be mistaken for evil and the reverse. (5). 
Ayus (age), conjunction of atoms on which depends the continuance of 
animal life. (6). Ndman, (name), conjunction of things 6 which is the 


soul by the masses, made up of an 
endless number of parts, of the various 
bodies developed by the consequences 
of actions, S. S. Darlana’ p. 56. I do not 
find pramdna as a division, of pudgala 
in Colebrooke nor in the S. S. D. 

1 Pudgala possesses colour, odour, 
savour and taotility according to Cole- 
brooke : as wind, fire, water, earth. ; 
either atoms or aggregates of atoms; 
individual body, collective worlds, &o. 

2 The former of these two last-named, 
is said to be inferrible from a right 
direction of the organs. Pharma is ex- 
plained as a substance or thing (dravya), 
from which may be concluded, as its 
effect, the souls’s ascent to the region 
above. The latter is the reverse of the 
foregoing. Adharma causes the soul 
to continue embarrassed with the body 
notwithstanding its tendency to soar. 

26 


The word astikdya signifies a predica- 
ment or category, or conformably With 
ids etymology, that of which it is said 
(kayate), that “it is” (asti). 

8 Lebens-geist. Weber, There are 
three descriptions of this : — the perfect 
soul of the deified saints : the liberated 
soul : and the soul in bondage. Ajiva 
comprehends the four elements and all 
that is fixed, as mountains, or moveable, 
as rivers, and is synonymous with 
Pudgala. 

The synonymous terms Dharma and 
Adharma are nsed by Colebooke, and in 
S. S. Dar£ana for punya and papa. The 
latter work mentions the eight prakritis 
or nmla-prulcpitis called the eight 
Karmans in Govindananclas’ gloss, (Yed. 
But.), p. 55. 

6 I read the variant The 

.term Namika is applied to the individual 
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creative complement of genus, species and individual existence. (7). Gotra 
(race), the conjunction of atoms by wLicb the soul assumes the forms of 
eminent and ignoble persons. (8). Antardya (interference), conjunction of 
' atoms by which men abstain from works, are unable to take nourishment, 
have no inclination for sexual intercourse, take no profit in trade nor 
practise liberality or mortification. 

Y. A'srava 1 (flow, movement), evil actions of five kinds, viz bodily 
injury, falsehood, theft, incontinence, unbridled desire. 

YI. Samvara (stopping), is abstention from the above five actions. 
YII. Bandha (bondage), is the union of matter with soul. 

YIII. Nirjard is the gradual disruption of conjoined atoms by the 

mortification of the body. 8 


consciousness of an appellation, viz., I 
bear his name. Gotrika is consciousness 
of race or lineage, the reflection that 
I am a descendant of a certain disciple of 
Jaina, native of a certain province. The 
Buddhists similarly degrade the spiri- 
tuality of man’s nature by the assertion 
that it is by his name that he is con- 
scious of his personality. In a Pali Sdtra, 
specially devoted to the exposition of 
the theory of causes, (Mahanidana 
Sontta), the passage is quoted by M. 
Sainto Hilaire from Burnouf’s Lotus de 
la bonne foi. “ O’est le nom qui fait qne 
l’individu se commit lni-m&me.” Ayush- 
ka is association with the body or person > 
that, as the etymology denotes, which 
proclaims ( kdyate ) age, (ay us), or dura- 
tion of life. Jndna varaniya is the 
erroneous notion that knowledge iB in- 
effectual, that liberation does not result 
from a perfect acquaintance with true 
principles, and that such science does 
not produce final deliverance. Dariana- 
vanvuya (Abul Fazl has Darsd-varaniya) 
is the error of believing that deliverance 
is not attainable by study of the Arhat 
doctrines. Mohaniya, is doubt or hesita- 
tion, as to particular selection among 
the infallible ways taught by Jinas or 
Tirthankaras. Vedamya is individual 
consciousness, the reflection that “ 1 am 


capable of attaining deliverance.” An- 
tardya is interference, or obstruction 
offered to those engaged in seeking deli- 
verance and consequent prevention of its 
accomplishment. Colebrooke. 

1 This means the movement or natural 
impulse of the soul to act, called Yoga, 
As a door opening into the water is 
called Asrava, because it causes the 
stream to descend, so by this impulse, 
the consequences of acts flow in upon 
the soul. It is the association of the 
body with right or wrong deeds and 
comprises all the karmans. All these 
eight classes of acts are mentioned in 
the Bhagavati. v. Weber's Fragment 
der Bhagavati, p. 166, II, 

8 Nirjard is that which entirely (nir), 
wears and antiquates (jarayati), all sin 
'previously incurred and the whole effect 
Of works It consists chiefly in mortifi- 
cation. Bondage is that which hinds the 
embodied spirit by association of the soul 
with deeds. Moksha is its deliverance 
from the fetters of works, v. ColobrookeT, 
p. 407. The Sarva Sang- Dari enumerates 
the tattvas according to different autho- 
rities as two, five or seven. The seven are 
jii’a, ajiva dsrava, bandha, samvard, 
jarct and moksha : the five, jiva, dkdtia, 
dharma, adharma and pudgala : two, jiva 
and ajiva : Wilson mentions nine. 
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IX. Mohsha, called also muhti, is the total disseverance of atoms, 
which cannot be attained without knowledge and works. As when a tiro 
takes place in the dwelling of a lame and a blind man, neither of them 
alone can escape, but the blind man may take the lame on his back, and 
by the vision of the one and the movement of the other they both may 
reach a place of safety. 

It is said that without the concurrence of three conditions, this great 
end cannot be secured : (1). knowledge of the Supreme Being : (2). the 
acquisition of a guide who makes no distinction between praise and blame, 
wounding and healing : (3). constancy in good works. These three take 
rise in obedience and service, by which knowledge is gained. This 
latter is the chief source of a passionless state (virago,) which annihilates 
the impulse (asvara) of the embodied spiint, whence proceeds the closing 
(scimvara) of the passage to such impulses, and this again incites men to aus- 
terity whereby they are occupied in the mortification of the spirit and the 
body. This mortification is of twelve kinds : — (1). not to eat at particular 
times. Formerly abstinence from solid food for a whole year was practised, 
and by some for nine months, but in these days six months is the longest 
duration : (2). to eat sparingly, and to beg for food from not more than five 
houses, and to fast till the next day if none he forthcoming, and to abstain 
from five things : viz., milk, curds, butter, oil of sesame and sweets 1 : (3). 
mortification of the body in enduring the sun’s heat : (4) . to take rest on 
hot sand, (5). to endure nakedness in cold : (6). to draw up the arms and 
legs and sit on the haunches. They say that it requires a long time before 
these six practices can be successfully accomplished, and many fail in their 
performance. 

Regarding the expiation of sins, strange penances are prescribed for 
each transgression, such as, obedience to the religious director ; service of 
ascetics; reading of voluminous books ; bowing the head in meditation. This 
latter must not be for less than two gharis, and some among former devo- 
tees continued it for twelve years : to stand with the arras hanging down, 
and to refrain from movement. These six exercises quickly lead to per- 
fection. 

There are forty-five great texts among this sect, of which twelve 
are termed Angas , considered to be sacred books. (1). A'chdmnga, rule of 
conduct for ascetics. (2). Sv.tr akritanga containing three hundred and sixty 

H, H. Wilson’s text (Essays I, 284). 
The Sthdnangam, is on the organs in 
which life abides, or the ten acts essen- 
tial to purity. The Samavdyangam , on 


1 These are mentioned passim in the 
Akaranga Sfitra as delicacies to be 
avoided. Jacobi. 

f» I correct the transliterations from 
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precepts of devotees and demonstrations of each. (3). Sthandnga, in which, 
from one to ten (acts) essential to parity are enumerated, beginning with 
one, applicable to the upper and lower worlds, and so throughout the 
series to ten. (4). Samavdydnga ; herein from ten to ten millions are 
enumerated and divers other truths. (5). BJiagavatydnga ; this contains 
thirty-six thousand questions put by Gautama to Mahadeva 1 and the 
answers thereto. (6). Jndtddharmalcatha, containing thirty-five million 
ancient legends. (7). Upasakadam, an account of ten devotees of Maha- 
deva. 1 (8). Antahriddasd , on those who have attained the eternal 
beatitude of liberation. (9). Anuttaropapdti-lcadasdnga on the blessed 


the hundred Pctddrthas or categories. 
The Bhagavatyangam, on the ritual or 
rules for worship. The Jmdtddharma - 
Jc athd, an account of the acquisition of 
knowledge by holy personages. The 
Updmkculafid, rules for the conduct of 
S'r&vakas or secular Jains, apparently 
in ten lectures. The Antakriddasd, on 
the actions of the Tirthankaras in ten 
lectures. The ninth is on the principal 
or final births of the Tirthankaras in 
ten lectures. The tenth, is a grammar 
of questions, probably on the code of 
the Jains. The eleventh on the fruits 
or consequences of actions. To this 
list which is taken from Hemachandra 
of the Svetambara sect, who was a 
zealous propagator of the Jain, doctrines 
in the twelfth century, a supplemen- 
tary twelfth Anga, called Dpishtivdda 
is added, divided, into five portions. 
Besides these which profess to be derived 
from the oral instructions of MaMvira 
himself to his disciples and especially 
to Gautama, there is a class of works 
fourteen in number, enumerated by 
Horaachan dra, called P-tirvas because they 
were drawn up by the (lanadharas before 
the Angas. Abul Fazl has taken this 
aggregate of fourteen works, as the 
entire twelfth Anga to which he pre- 
fixes P'&rvu with the Hindi numeral 
chawdah. The Parvus, treat of the 
doctrine of existence, and non-existence, 


of holy knowledge, discussion of truth, 
investigation of spirit, nature of cor- 
poreal life and the like. 

The tradition of the Svetambaras 
runs tbat the fourteen Ptirvas had been 
incorporated in the twelfth Anga, the 
Drishtivada, which was lost before 
1000. A. Y. A detailed table of contents 
of it and the Purvas has survived in the 
fourth Anga, * the Samavayanga and in 
the Nandi Sutra. Jacobi : Jaina Sfitras 
p. XLV). I refer the reader to Weber’s 
Saored Lit. of the Jains published in 
the Indian Antiquary for an exhaustive 
criticism on the Angas and Ftirvas, their 
tenor and antiquity. The existing 
Siddhanta belongs exclusively to the 
Svetdmbaras, and the loss of the JDrish- 
iivdda , he conjectures, is due to the 
influence of their orthodoxy, as it had 
direct reference to the doctrines of the 
schismatics. It had been added to the 
other eleven as a secondary addition 
and its incongruity with the rest led to 
its suppression. Uncertainty and want 
of fixity attach to the entire Jain 
writings ; the oldest portions of their 
literature are but disjecta membra, and 
as regards the date of their composition, 
separated from each other by extensive 
periods. I. A. Part OCXIII, p. 285, 

i An error for Mahdvira. 

8 In the text Anuttaro- uaydnga. 
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who for their good works have passed into the twenty-sixth degree of 
paradise. (10). Prasnavyaharananga, mentions various works, the source 
of good and evil acts. (11). Vipdkairutdnga, former consequences of 
actions, which having borne the recompense of good and evil are forever 
laid to rest. (12). ChaudaJi-jpiirvdnga (anga of fourteen Purms), contain- 
ing questions that concern mankind generally, with various reflections and 
classes of acts. 

The twenty-four Tirthanharas having in these deliverances revealed 
the will of the Supreme Being, their successors collected them and reduced 
them to writing. Twelve of them are termed Upangas, in which the 
purport of the former books has been concisely recorded with some addi- 
tional matter. Pour books are called Mula-Sutras, in which are given 
the usages of religious preceptors, the mode of begging, manner of life, 
mortification, worship of God and rules of composition. Six works are 
termed Ohedda-grantha, on expiation of sin. Ten others a, re called Pdinna, 1 
explanation of the anatomy of the limbs, the manner of birth in animals, 
and all that takes place at the dissolution of elemental connection, and 
other subjects. Another work designated Nandi-Sutra, treats of the five 
kinds of knowledge, which have been already mentioned. 

The devotees of this sect are called Yatis. s S'ishya (disciple), is an 
inquirer who enters on this path. Ganesa-Hshycfi is an ascetic who for six 


1 The Sanskrit for this Prakrit word 
is TraMrna, and signifies a collection of 
miscellaneous rules. 

Weber in his Sacred literature of the 
Jains says that the third group of texts of 
the Siddhanta is formed by tbe ten 
pdinnas, a name which denoting ‘scat- 
tered, hastily sketched” pieces, well suits 
their real nature as a group of texts cor- 
responding to the Vedic paHSishtas. It 
is as yet undetermined how old is 
their position as the third part of the 
Siddhanta and what caused their location 
there. They are with few exceptions 
in metre and a considerable portion of 
them refers to the proper sort of eutha- 
nasy, the confession required for this 
fmrl and the abjuration of everything 
evil. Physiology, mythology and astro- 
logy and hymns are also treated, (I. A. 
Part COLIX. April 1892,) Weber is 
unable to make out the significance of 


the title MiUa-Sutra, of which there are 
four. The text is composed in metre 
and principally ilokas. The entire Sid- 
dhanta according to Weber, at present 
embraces 45 texts divided into six 
groups. (1). eleven or twelve Angas. 
(2). twelve Upangas. (3). ton Painnas. 
(4). six CheddasutraB. (5). two Sutras 
without a common name, Nandi and 
Anuydgadvaram, (6). four Mdla-Sutras. 

The names of all these will be found 
in I. A. Part CCXIII, October, 1888, 

2 The term S'ramana (in Prakrit and 
Hindi, written 8 am. ana) is also applied 
by tbe Jainas to the Tati with the same 
meaning, and is similarly employed by 
the Buddhists .* and Wilson (I. 175) 
supposes that the Sommonaeodom. of 
Siam iB merely a corruption of the words 
S'ramana, Gautama, the holy Gautama 
Qjr Buddha. 

3 Prom Gana-iia lord of troops j GancL 
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months at a stretch restrains the inordinate spirit within the prison of 
freedom from desire. If he eats one day* he fasts two, and defiles not 
his hand with milk, curds, butter, oil nor sweets. He eats only of a little 
parched wheat thrown into hot water', and begs for alms only from one 
house ; his nights are spent till morn in prayer, and five hundred times 
during each night he prostrates himself in worship, and in the day reads 
the book of Bhagavati. 1 

The Fravarta/ca (founder), has much the same character, but on 
account of bis zeal and experience is nominated by the chief religious autho- 
rity of the time over the pilgrims in this desolate wilderness, to super- 
intend their daily actions and appoint suitable penance for such as are 
indolent and inclined to ease. The Sthdvira (elder), is an assistant to 
the preceding who conti'ols the refractory and aids the languishing. The 
RatnddMka, or Famydsa as he is also called, is zealous in the service of 
God wherever duty calls and thither speeds to remedy disorder : he also 
prepares the place for the A chary a or spiritual teacher, and has the care 
©f his garments and the settlement of disputes among the ascetics is com- 
mitted to him. The TJfddhydya (sub-teacher), has nearly the same rank 
as an Acharya, and the disciples verify under his direction the words of the 
sacred texts and the questions thereto appertaining. These teachers possess 
nothing of their own but the garments which will be particularised later. 
The Acharyct is a personage of a genial disposition, reverent of aspect, pleasant 
of speech, grave, learned and benevolent. He must be acquainted with 
the proofs of the doctrines of his sect, and learned in the precepts of the 


with the Jains signifies a school or a 
school derived from one teacher, and 
Gan-adhara, the head thereof. Abul 
Fazl employs either the Hindi or Pra- 
krit forms for these words. S'ishya 
is Sikh, commonly applied to the 
followers of Nanak. 

1 This work is mentioned by ’Wilson 
(I. 281. Essays 1862, Rost) as one of 
the eleven primary works of the Jamas, 
an instruction in the various sources of 
wordly pairr, or in the paths of virtue, 
and consists of lessons given to Gautama 
by Mahivira and is in Prakrit, in 36,000 
stanzas. The Bhagavati is named by 
Hem achan dra in his enumeration of the 
sacred. Angas or Jaina scriptures, in the 
fifth place. Its title signifies ' tho 


blessed ’ (i. e.,) <e instruction ” or ebayyeb.- 
toy, an honorific title for vydkhydpraj- 
napati (instruction in doctrine) probably 
the most authentic work extant on the 
life and teaching of Mahimra (Weber, 
Fragment der Bhagavati. Page I). It 
Consists of a series of questions by 
Imdabhuti, Eoha, and other disciples 
of Mahavira to that sage, and his answers, 
relating to a variety of topics, such as 
time and matter and their duration, the 
nature of hell-bodies, their punishments, 
states and Continuance ; whether exis- 
tence or non-existence be prior in time, 
the condition and duration of embryonic 
life, questions of casuistry, moral duties, 
fruits of works, legends, deities and the 
ages of worlds. 


other eight schools and shilled to refute them, and no treatise should lbs 
unknown to him. The burden of the care of his flock lies upon his 
shoulders, and to promote the welfare of his institute must be his chief aim. 
Garments and books that are in excess of ordinary requirements are in 
his keeping for supply at need to inquirers of this road. The Ganadkara 
by fullness of knowledge and good works arrives at an exalted degree 
of wisdom, and possesses tho eight miraculons endowments mentioned 
in the Patanjala system. He is the representative of the Jina. The Jina 
who is also called Tirthanhara (creating a passage through the circuit 
of life), surpasses this dignity and attains omniscience, is beautiful of 
countenance, and perfect in the moral order. His breath is redolent with 
fragrance and his words fall of, wisdom. His flesh ahd blood are white, and 
none has ever seen him eat or defecate. [Neither Sickness nor sweat 
nor dirt contaminate his holy person. His nails and hair grow not long; 
His words fall so harmoniously that every listener might deem that his 
speech was music. lu whatsoever land he resides, snakes, scorpions 
and other venomous reptiles disappear, neither excess nor deficiency in 
rainfall occurs, and war, pestilence and drought cease. When he moves 
abroad, the trees are voiceful in praise, and many ministering spirits 
attend to guard him. It is said that bis beatified soul is imprisoned 
in the ventricular cavity of his form by a special connection, and in 
contradistinction to men in general, he is illumined by three kinds of 
apprehension, obtains cognition through the organs of sense and mind 
(maims) and the purport of all hooks is laid open to him. He discerns all 
that has form whether far or near, and after being born, and through the 
discipline of austerities, he becomes cognisant of the secret thoughts of men 
and arrives at the sublime degree of omniscience. These qualities belong 
to the whole twenty-four Twthankaras of whom mention has been made. 

The ascetics of this body have no intercourse with women, and avoid 
the spot where the sound of her voice is heard. They abstain from meat, 
fruit and sweemeats. They cook no food in their own dwellings, and at the 
meal-time of others, they approach a house and there stand and announce 
themselves by the words, “ dJiarma Icibha ” that is, * he who doeth good, 
receiveth a reward,” and without importunity, take whatever of daily 
cooked food is brought. They may not take away 1 milk, oil and rice 
together for food, and without being covetous of the taste thereof must 
speedily swallow their meal. And they must not knowingly accept 
food cooked especially for them or for the. sake of mendicants in general, 
nor which has been brought from out of a dark room, nor fetched by mounting 


1 I read &>j>} instead of oither oiynor 
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from a low to an elevated place, nor for winch the lock of a door has been 
opened nor brought out having been previously purchased. » They drink 
nothing but warm water and do not eat or drink* during the night. They 
never light a lamp nor have a fire in the house in which they dwell. They 
may not pick up any thing fallen nor wash any member of the body but 
that which is actually soiled. They must avoid avarice and anger, and 

abstain from falsehood, from injury to life and from theft, and may have 

no worldly goods, but only necessary raiment. This, in other than winter 
time consists of three robes. One of these is used as a -loin cloth, a second 
thrown over the shoulder like a belt and the third worn over the 
uncovered head . 3 In winter a special woollen garment is added. They have 
also a cloth a little more than a span and a half in length and breadth 
which they keep folded in four. This is placed over the mouth when 
reading and the two ends are stuffed into the ears so that no insect may 
enter and be injured, nor the person nor the book be defiled by 
saliva. They also carry a Dhctrmadhvqja 4 made of woollen hairs like a 
tassel * bound with scarlet cloth and fixed in a wooden handle. As they 
constantly sit on the ground, they first gently sweep it with both hands 
that nothing may remain beneath. The elders of this sect, who have 
been briefly mentioned, spread an old woollen cloth by way of carpet, 
and spend their days profitably in fasting and good works. Every six 
months they pull out the hairs of their head with their hands and nails, 
and go barefoot among thorns and stony places, but in the rainy — 
they do not stir abroad . 6 


1 I translate with, diffidence this 
crabbed and ungrammatical sentence. 

... -fjhe Akaranga Sutra lays down rules 
for these cases. The reason for the 
prohibition regarding food set on a 
loft, or platform or elevated place, is 
that the layman might fetch and erect 
a stool or ladder and fall from it and thus 
hurt his person or injure other living 
beings in his descent. Neither should a 

monk or nun accept food prepared over the 

Are, (Jacobi, p. 105, 113) nor accept food 
which for the sake of another has been 
put before the door, if the house-holder 
has not permitted him to do so or if he 
gives it to him. (p. 118), nor which he 
knows has been prepared for the sake of 
many S'ramanas, and Brakmanas, 
paupers and beggars. (91).'/ 


8 The text has c ,OoAj.j to dress, an 
error of the diacritical points for 

s Two of the three robes are linen un- 
der garments, Kshaumikakalpa, and one 
woollen upper garment {aurnikakalpa) . 
Besides these (kalpatrya), the monk 
possesses an alms-bowl (pdtra), with six 
things belonging to it, a broom ( rajo » 
harand), and a veil for the mouth 
(mukhavastnka ). Jacobi, p. 07, n. 3. 

4 “ The emblem or ensign of religion.” 
This term is commonly applied in Sans- 
krit to a hypocrite, as one who hangs out 
a flag of religion to cover other de- 
signs. Their broom is called ‘ rajoha- 
rana, dust remover. 

6 The reason of this is, that many 
living beings are produced and many 
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The laity of this sect are called Srdva'ka. They observe, firstly, the 
following twelve rules. I Never to injure the innocent. II. To avoid ( the 
following) five kinds of untruths which are accounted great falsehoods ; (1) 
false testimony, (2) breach of trust, (3) regarding land, (4) in praise and 
and blame of others, (5) concerning a cow. III. Not to stain their hands 
. with dishonesty. IV. Not to look upon the wife of another. V. To be 
content with a moderate share of worldly goods. VL To give the sur- 
plus in charity. VII. On journeys, to move stated distances. VII. To 
determine the daily need of food and other necessaries, and to live accord- 
ingly. IX. Not to approach a spot where a sati has taken place or a 
robber executed. X. To set apart two or three gharis of the twenty-four 
hours, and with complete detachment of heart to employ these in devo- 
tion to the bountiful Creator. XI. At the hour of sleep to resolve on absten- 
tion from further food, and effacing the suggestions of desire, to lay down to 
rest. XII. On the 8th, 14th, 15th, and 1st day of the 1st quarter of the moon, 
to abstain from food aud drink throughout the day, and to feed the first 
beggar (met with) on the morn of the break of fast. The points aforesaid 
should be gone over every day and at the time of rest, and the conscience 
be therein examined. 

The claim of rectitude of life in this austere sect is applicable to a man 
who fulfils the following conditions He should constantly listen to the 
reading of the saered texts, perform works of charity, make a practice of 
praising the virtuous, defile not his tongue in disparagement of another, 
especially of temporal Tulers. He should take in wedlock one who is his 
equal, and be ever in fear of committing sin. He should conform to the 
laws of the land wherever he abides, and should so choose his dwelling that 
it be not public to every passer-by, nor yet so secluded that none can dis- 
cover it, and it should not have more than two or three doors. He should 
choose good neighbours and associate only with the virtuous. He should 
be dutiful to his father and mother, and avoid a city or a province invaded 
by foreign troops. He must regulate bis expenses in accordance with his 
income, and make his dress conform to the same standard. He must 
be assiduous in reading the divine books, and avoid an unrestrained 
spirit in the regulation of his life. 1 He must take his meals at stated times, 
and observe due measure in his regard for worldly wealth, and the get- 
ting thereof and attachment thereunto, and should be zealous in hospitality 
to a guest, an ascetic, and in tbe eare of the sick. He should not be self- 

seeds spring up, tlie footpaths are not passage, one being exactly the reverse 
recognisable. (Jacobi) p. 136. ef -the prohibitory injunction in the text. 

1 There are various readings to this 
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opiniated, nor a lover of his own speech.. He must prize learning. He 
must not journey out of season, nor into a country where lie cannot practise 
his religion, nor enter into a quarrel without discerning his ally from, his 
enemy. He must sympathize with his kindred, and be provident and 
far-sighted, and recognize the claims of gratitude, and so bear himself in his 
outward conduct that men may hold him in regard. He must be modest, 
gentle and courteous in demeanoui*, and exert himself in the interests of 
others, and subduing his internal enemies, hold his five senses under the 


control of reason. 

The prohibitions to be observed by both the ascetics and the laity are, 
to abstain from flesh-meat, wine, honey, butter, opium, snow, ice, hail, 
everything that grows beneath the earth, fruits whose names are unknown, 
or that contain small seeds, and from eating at night. 

The Jaina. institutes recognize two orders, the Svetambaras (clad in 
white), and Digambaras (sky-clad). The latter wear no clothes and go 
naked. According to the Digambaras, a woman cannot attain final 
liberation . 1 They say that when any one arrives at the sublime degree 
of muhti, he needs no food till he dies. They are at one with the 
Svetambaras on many points. The writer has met with no one who had 
personal knowledge of both orders and his account of the Digambaras has 
been written as it were in the dark, but having some acquaintance with' 
the learned of the Svetambara order, who are also known as Sewra* he 
has been able to supply a tolerably full notice.' From ancient times, 
throughout the extent of Hindustan, the Brahmans and Jains have been 
the repositories of knowledge and ceremonial observance, but from short- 
sightedness have held each other in reproach. The Brahmans worship 
Krishna as a deity, while the Jainas relegate him to service in hell. The 
Br&hmans deem it better to face a raging elephant or a ravening lion 
than to meet with one of this sect. His Majesty, however, in his earnest 
search after truth, has partially dispelled the darkness of the age by the 
light of universal toleration, and the numerous sectaries, relinquishing their 
mutual aversion, live in the happy accomplishment of a common harmony, v 


1 There is a division between the 
Digambaras and Svetambaras on this 
point, the latter oonceding the doubtful 
privilege of final annihilation to women 
also. The other points of difference 
may be read in Wilson’s Essays I, p. 
840. They aro not of sufficient import- 
ance to record in a note, but not too 
trivial to create the bitterest rancour 
between the orders. The prieBtly oast© 


among the Jainas, as among the Brahma- 
ideal Hindus, is divided into four orders ; 
the student {BraKmaoharya), the house- 
holder (grihastha), the hermit (i/dna* 
prasha) and the mendicant (bhiMvuha). 

2 fjjju* a religions mendicant of the 
Jaina sect according to the Dictionaries, 
but Oolobroote (II, 175) applies it to the 
Jains in general. 
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JBauddha. 

The founder of this rational system of faitli is known as Buddlia, and 
is called by many names . 1 One of these is S'dJcyavmni, vulgarly pro- 
nounced SMhmuni. It is their belief that by the efficacy of a life of 
charity, he attained to the highest summit of wisdom, and becoming om- 
niscient, secured the treasure of final liberation His father was Baja 
Sudhodana, prince of Behar, and his mother’s name was Maya. He was 
born by way of the navel 2 and was surrounded by a brilliant light, and 
the earth trembled, and a stream of the water of the Ganges showered 
down upon him. At the same time he took seven steps, uttered some 
sublime words, and said, “ This will be my last birth.” The astrologers 
foretold that on his attaining the age of twenty-nine years and seven days, he 
would become a mighty ruler, institute a new religion, and accomplish 
his final liberation. At the very time foretold, be renounced the world and 
retired into the desert. For a short period he lived at Benares, Rajgir , 3 
and other sacred places, and after many wanderings reached Kashmir. 


1 Among these are, Bodhi-satbva 
(essence of intelligence) S'ramaiia Gau- 
tama, Maha S'ramana (the great ascetic), 
Tathagata (one who hath gone, i. e., 
proceeded like his predecessors, the 
Buddhas), Sugata (the Welcome) Bha- 
gavat (the divine), Arhat, Sarvartha- 
Siddha (all fulfilled) Devatideva (god 
of gods) and others. E . Eookhill. (Life 
of Buddha) and Saint-Hilaire (Le 
Bouddha et sa religion) . Abnl Fazl 
gives the name of the father as Siddho- 
dan, Bishop Bigandet, Thoodaudana, 
doubtless the Burmese prononciation 
of the palatal sibilant. 

2 According to Foucaux (Histoire du 
Bouddha Sakya Monni), from the right- 
side of his mother ‘sans que le cote 
droit do sa mere fixt brise, de memo qu’ 
autrefois qnand il y ota.it entre (p. 97.) 
A plate taken from a bas-relief of the 
Calcutta Museum is given by Foucaux 
iu the appendix to his volume, showing 
the birth of Buddha in the fashion des- 
cribed. The earthquakes take place 
when a Buddha enters and leaves the 
womb of his mother, and when he passes 


into Nirvana, (59), The light filled the 
world at the time of his leaving the Tus- 
hita, or fourth heaven, accompanied by 
hundreds of millions of deities, to enter 
the womb of his mother, and again broke 
forth eclipsing the sun and moon, and 
the splendonrs of Brahma and Indra at 
his birth. His steps were made in the 
direction of the cardinal points, and ac- 
cording to the Tibetan account of Rock- 
hill, looking to the East he said, * I will 
reach the highest Nirvana to the South, 
‘I will be the first of all creatures to 
the West, “ this will be my last birth 
to the North, “I will cross the ocean 
of existence but the directions, the 
sentences, the manner of the steps, dif- 
fer ih Eookhill, Bigandet, Hardy, and 
Foucaux. I may conclude with Saint- 
Hilaire ; “ je ne citerais point ses 

folies si elles ne servaient d’ abord & 
faire oonnaitre la tonrnnre d : esprit des 
Bouddhistes, et ensuite A montrer 
a* quelle hauteur ils placent leur Bond- 
dha au dessus de tons les dieux du 
Panth4ou brahmanique.” 

S The ancient Rnjagriha of which the 
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Many of Hindu race, and from the coasts, and from Kashmir, Tibet and 
Scythia were converted by him. From the date of his death to the 
present time, which is the fortieth year of the Divine Era, two thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-two years have elapsed . 1 He possessed the gift of an 
efficacious will and the power of performing miracles. He lived one hun- 
dred and twenty years . 2 The learned among the Persians and Arabs, name 
the religious of this order BUkshus ; 3 in Tibet they are styled Lamas. For 
a long time past scarce any trace of them has existed in Hindustan, but 
they are found in Pegu, Teuasserim and Tibet. The third time that the 
writer accompanied His Majesty to the delightful valley of Kashmir, he met 
with a few old men of this persuasion, but saw none among the learned, 
nor observed anything like what is described by Hafiz Abru and Banakati. 
The Brahmans regard him as the ninth avatdra, but do not accept the doc- 
trine commonly ascribed to him, and deny that lie is their author. 


ruins may still bo soon in the Patna dis- 
trict, identified by Genl. Cunningham 
as the residence of Buddha and the 
capital of the ancient Magadha, called 
also, by him Knsogdra-pdra (town of the 
jr-ttsa-grass) ; Knsiuara and Kosinagara in 
Rockhill. It was visited and described 
by the Chinese pilgrims Hiouen Tlisang 
and Fa-Hian. It is girdled by its five 
hills, one of which Baibhar, is the Web- 
hdro Mountain of the Pali annals, con- 
taining the Sattapanni cave, in front of 
which the first Buddhist Synod was held 
in 543, B. 0, Another cave is in the Rat- 
nagiri hills, which in the Lalita Yisfcara, 
is said to have been the scene of 
Buddha’s meditations V. Ano. Geog. 
of India. 

1 The 40th year of the Ilahi era, cor- 
responding with A. D„ 1596, would 
make the date of the Buddha’s death 
B. C , 366. The supposed date of this 
occurrence differs widely, as Mr. Cowell 
observes (Colebrooke. Essays I. 414, 
n.) in the various, Buddhist countries, 
the most probablo being B. 0. 543 or 
477. Foucanx gives fourteen dates 
found in the Tibetan works, viz., B. 0. 
2422, 2148, 2135, 2139, 1310, 752, 653, 
646, 880, 837, 576, 884, 1060, 882 (from 


G soma, Tibetan Grammar, p. 199-201.) 
Trans. Lalita-vistara, Introd, xi. 

8 In the Tibetan version of the Maha- 
parinirvaija Sutra, “The Book of the 
Great Decease,” are related the events 
of the last year, the seventy -ninth of 
the Buddha’s life 3 v. Rockhill, p. 122. 

8 In the text Bakhshi. This word oc- 
curs in Marco Polo (Yule I. 293) as Bacsi 
and in a note (p. 305) it is explained to 
be a corruption of Bhikshu, the proper 
Sanskrit term for a religious mendicant 
and in particular for Buddhist devotees. 
The word was probably applied, adds the 
note, to a class only of the Lamas but 
among the Turks and Persians became a 
generic name for them all, and this 
passage from the Ain is quoted in sup- 
port. It continues, that according to 
Pallas the word among the modern 
Mongols is used in the sense of teacher, 
and is applied to the oldest and most 
learned priest of a community, who is 
the local ecclesiastical chief. Among 
the Kirghiz Kazzaks the word survives 
in Marco Polo’s sonso of a “medi- 
cine-man” or conjurer. In Western 
Turkistan it has come to mean a Bard. 
From its association with persons who 
could read and write, it seomB to have 


They hold the Deity to be endofiled by incarnation, and with the 8dn~ 
Miya, Mimainsd, and Jama systems, do not consider him the author of crea- 
tion. The world, they deem to be without beginning or end, and the whole 
universe to be at one moment resolved into nothingness, and at another 
created again as before. 1 They accept the doctrine of the recompense of 
good and evil deeds, and of hell and heaven, and knowledge, according to 
them, is a quality of the rational soul. The ascetics of this religion shave 
their heads, and wear garments of leather and red cloth. 

They are frequent in their ablutions, and refuse nothing that is 
given them as food, and hold all that dies of itself as killed by the act of 
God, and therefore lawful. They hold no commerce with women, and kill 


gradually passed into the sense of a 
clerk. Under the Mahomedan rule, it 
was applied to an officer who performed 
duties analogous to those of Quarter- 
master General and thence came to 
mean a paymaster. 

1 There are fonr well-known sects 
which have arisen among the Bauddhas. 
Tlie Mddhyamikas or Nihilists maintain, 
on a literal interpretation of Buddha’s 
sitras, that all is void. The Yogdohd- 
ras or Subjective Idealists, acknow- 
ledge all else hut internal sensation or 
intelligence to be void. The Sautrdn- 
tile as, or Representationists, allow no 
external objects apprehensible by per- 
ception. The Vaibhdshilcas, acknow- 
ledge the direct perception of exterior 
objects. Both these latter think that 
objects cease to exist when no longer 
perceived ; they have a brief duration 
like a dash of lightning, lasting no longer 
than the perception of them. Their 
identity is momentary ; the atoms or 
component parts are scattered, and the 
concourse or aggregation was momen- 
tary. The Sarva Sangralia DarSana, dis- 
cusses the subtile position at some 
length. The momentariness of fleeting 
things, the colour bine, &o., is to he in- 
ferred from their existence ; thus what- 
ever is, is momentary like a bank of 
clouds, and all these things are, An 


existence of practical efficiency is es- 
tablished by perception to belong to the 
blue and other momentary things, and 
the exclusion of existence from that 
which is not momentary is established, 
provided we exclude from it non-mo- 
mentary succession and simultaneity, as 
exclusion of the continent is exclusion 
of the contained. Practical efficiency 
is contained under succession and simul- 
taneity. It cannot reside under th© 
permanent because during its exertion 
of present practical efficiency it has no 
such power over the past or future. 
Hence succession and simultaneity being 
excluded from the non-fluxional, and 
the latter being without practical effi- 
ciency, the existence of the alternative 
of momentariness is established. Pro- 
fessor Gough in a note, illustrates 
this view by a quotation from Perrier’s 
Lectures and Remains, in which he con- 
siders the heavens glowing with a thou- 
sand hues continually changing, so that 
no abiding colour can be seen, even for 
the shortest time. In the millionth 
part of a second, the whole glory of tho 
painted scene undergoes an incalculable 
series of mutations; it is a series of 
fleeting colours, no one of which is, be- 
cause each of them is continually melt- 
ing into aud vanishing in another. 
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nothing that lias life, and looking on plants as possessing it, they refrain 
from digging them up or cutting them. 

Their spiritual energies are directed to six objects : the repression of 
anger, the pursuit of wisdom, soliciting alms, 1 true understanding of the 
worship of the Supreme Being, fortitude in austerities, perpetual commune 
with God. Three things are affirmed by them to be the source of good- 
ness : knowledge, disinterestedness, freedom from envy ; and twelve 
seats the source of good and evil, mV., the five senses, their faculties, 8 the 
common sensory, and intellect. These twelve, they term Ayatana (seats). 

There are four objects of thought which in place of paddrtha (cate- 
gories), they call ( chaturvidha ) A'rya-satya, four sublime truths. The first 
is Duhka-satya reality of misery, which is of five kinds. (1). Vijnana, 
(sensation). (2). Vedand, consciousness, the recompense of good or evil. 
(3), Sanjnd, name or denomination of things. (4). SansJcdra, (impression), 
aggregate of merit and demerit. Some assert that since all things are in a 
state of momentary flux and reflux of existence, the intellectual conscious- 
ness thereof is designated by this term. (5). JUdpa (form), comprehends 
the five elements, and their evolutes, and because all these five produce 
bodily sufferance, they are distinguished under this head. 3 


1 This reading is in the notes to the 
text, ■which selects a variant having a di- 
rectly opposite meaning, but this would 
be in contradiction to the common prac- 
tice of the Bhilcshus, and of Buddha 
himself, v. Rockville pp. 56-57. 

8 So in the Sarva Sangraha Dariana, 
“After acquiring wealth in abundance, 
the twelve inner-seats are to he tho- 
roughly reverenced ; what use of x’ever- 
encing aught else below.” The five 
organs of knowledge, the five organs of 
action, the common sensory, and the in- 
tellect have been described by the wise 
as the twelve inner scats.” For 
in the text, read the variant The 

words of the S. S. D. are 

tIN ?TOT ^ I 

3 These five are termed Shandhas (in 


Pfili. Khandhas) that is the elements and 
attributes of being. They embrace all 
the essential properties of every sentient 
being, possessed in a greater or less 
degree, according to the being. When 
a man dies, his Khandhas perish, hut by 
the force of his merits ( Kamma ) a new 
set starts into existence, and a now be- 
ing appears in another world, who 
though possessing different Khandhas, 
and a different form, is in reality identi- 
cal with the deceased, because his Kamma 
is the same. v. Oolebrooke, I. 418, n. 
from Childers. Prof. Cowell observes 
that thus according to the stricter 
schools of Buddhist philosophy, as repre- 
sented in Ceylon, soul does not exist 
apart from the five Skandhas, and is 
simply their aggregation, and consequent 
ly, any real transmigration cannot pro- 
perly be affirmed of Buddhism. 
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The second, Samudaya-Satya (progressive accumulation of evil), is 
all that arises from desire and anger, and which under its influence says, 
‘T am,’ or, ‘ that is mine.’ 

The third is Mdrga-satya (reality of means), the habit of thought that 
the world is in momentary annihilation and reproduction. The fourth 
is Nirodha-satya (reality of annihilation) which they call MuJcti or final 
liberation. Ten conditions are necessary to attain this degree : (I). 
Charity. (II). Abstention from evil and practising virtue, that is, to refrain 
from the following ten actions, viz,, taking life, molesting, taking that which is 
not given, incontinence, falsehood, speaking ill of the good, irascibility, idle 
speech, evil intention, intercourse prohibited by religious precept. Seven 
duties are to be fulfilled. Respect for the religious guide and spiritual 
director ; veneration of idols ; observing the service of others ; 1 * * praise of 
the good ; influencing to good woi’ks by gentle speech ; perseverance 
through success or failure in sustaining others in virtue : learning the 
duties of worship. (III). To be neither elated nor depressed by praise or 
blame. (IV). To sit in a particular posture. (V). To introduce an idol into 
a temple which they call ckaitya. (VI). To regard the things of the world 
as they really are. (VII). To be zealous in the seven practices of Yoga 
prescribed in the Patanj ala system. (VIII). To acquire the habit of five 
duties : viz., a true and firm acceptance of the commands of the religious 
director ; to be mindful of them and to carry them out : to reduce the body 
and spirit by rigid austerities ; to efface from the heart all external im- 
pression ; to keep the mind fixed only on the Supreme Being. (IX). To 
strengthen the bonds of knowledge so that they cannot be broken. (X). To 
enter upon the knowledge by which final liberation is accomplished. Pra- 
mdna, proof, with this sect, consists of pmtyaksha (perception), and dtman 58 
(self), and there are two causes of knowledge, evidence of the senses, and 
demonstration. The first is four-fold, via., apprehension by the five senses, 
or perception by the common sensory or apprehension of the knowledge 
of the things themselves, or when by reason of the mortification 8 of 
the senses, the non-apparent and the visible become identical. 

In regard to inference and tbe exposition of the external percipilile 4 * * * 
their argumentation is lengthy and extremely subtile. 


1 A variant has — * Seeking to do the 

pleasure of others.’ 

8 The Bauddhas do not recognize son! 

(Jiva or dtman) distinct from intelli- 

. gence (chiita). This latter dwelling 

within the body and possessing indivi- 

dual consciousness, apprehends objects; 


and subsists as self. In that view only 
in dtman, self or soul. Colebrooko I, 47. 

8 The fall stop after in the 

text, is an error and should be removed. 

4 An external ;percipibile is not admis- 
sible in consequence of the following 
dilemma. Docs the object cognitively 
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The Bauddhas are divided into four sects. 

J. The Vaiblt&sMlcas, like the Nyaya school, "believe in. separate in- 
divisible atoms for each of the four elements but perceptible by the eye ; 
and with them existence is prodicable of two entities, cognition aud its 
objects, the latter being apprehended by the senses. 

2. The Sautrdntihas affirm that objects are cognised by inference. 

3. The Yogdchdras admit only intellect which produces the forms of 


objects. 

The Mddhyamikas hold both cognition and objects to be void (sunya 
Hindi sun) and confound existence and non-existence. 1 

Many treatises have been written on each of these divisions and there 
is considerable variance of opinion on questions of objective and subjective 
existence. Three sciences are regarded by them as important ; the science 
of proof: the science of administration : the science of the interior life. 


apprehensible arise from, an entity or 
not ? It does not, for that which is 
generated has no permanence, nor is it 
non-resultant, for what has not come in- 
to being is non-existent. Or do you hold 
that a past object is cognitively appre- 
hensible as begetting cognition ? If so, 
it is nonsense because it conflicts with 
the apparent preseutness of the object, 
and on such a supposition, the sense or- 
gans might be apprehended. Further 
Is the pereipibile, a simple atom or a com- 
plex body F The latter it cannot bo, 
this alternative being ejected by the 
dilemma as to whether the whole or part 
is perceived. The former alternative is 
equally impossible, an atom being su- 
persensible. Intellect having therefore 
no other pereipibile but itself, is shown 
to bo its own pereipibile, and luminous 
with its own light. Sarv. Sang Dar. 
p. 24. • 

1 The derivation of those terms is thus 
given by the Sarva. Sang. Dar. 

The Nihilists are excellent in assent- 
ing to that which their religious teacher 
announces, and defective in interroga- 
tion, hence their conventional designa- 
tion -of Madhyamikas or Mediocre. The 
Yogficb&r&s are so styled because while 


they accept the four points of view pro- 
claimed by their spiritual guide, and the 
void of external things, they aslc ‘why 
has a void of the internal (or baseless- 
ness of mental phenomena) been ad- 
mitted.’ The name Sautrantika arose 
from the fact that the Buddha said to 
certain of his disciples who asked what 
was the ultimate purport {antra), of the 
aphorism (suira) . ‘As you have inquired 
the final purport of the aphorism, be San- 
trantikas. Those that reject belief in a 
void, and that sensation alone is reality 
and that sensible objects are inferrible, 
hold all this to be absurd language (vi- 
ruddhd'bhdshd) and are known as Yai- 
bh&shikaa. " 

Whether the same sects yet subsist 
among the Bauddhas of Ceylon, Tibet 
and trans-gangetic India and in China, 
Professor Gough thinks deserves inquiry, 
It may be safely affirmed that their con- 
tinuity is as little enduring as that of 
the doctrine from which they sprung. 
One hundred and ten years after Bud- 
dha’s death ten propositions were put 
forward by the Bhikshus of Vaia&li, 
which were not of the master’s teaching, 
and condemned by that Council. V. 
Rookhill. Chap. IV. The history of, 
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Nastika . 1 

OMrvdJcu , after whom this school is named, was an unenlightened 


eighteen schools produced by a great 
schism is briefly sketched in the follow- 
ing chapter. 

1 This term signifies one who disowns 
the existence of a future life. Ghdrvdka 
is mentioned in the Mahibharata, ac- 
cording to Prof. Cowell. (Colebrooke, 
I. 426, n.), as a rdkskasa who endea- 
voured by a false report of Bhrma’s death 
to win the Pandavas in the moment of 
their triumph. The founding of the 
sect is ascribed to Vyihaspati, whose 
aphorisms, (Varhaspatya Sutras) quoted 
by one of the commentators of the Ve- 
danta, were made the object of along 
and fruitless search in India by Dr. Fitz 
Edward Hall. {Dr. Muir, J ourn. R. A. S. 
299-314). Dr. Muir is not aware how 
far this sect can be traced back in In- 
dian literature. Ndstikas (Nihilists), 
Pdshandfe (heretics), and revilers of 
the Vedas are mentioned in many parts 
of Mann’s Institutes, but it is not clear 
what sects are comprised under these 
terms i traces of a sceptical spirit 
are found throughout Indian and indeed 
all literature, the common parasitic 
growth on all systems of belief. Dr. 
Banerjea, clearly shows the results of 
philosophical speculations on the Brah- 
manical creed, and how small was the 
essential difference between the hereti- 
cal and so-called orthodox schools. The 
Lokayatikas (worldlings or prevalent in 
the world, from lolca-dyata) are a branch 
of this sect according to Colebrooke, but 
the term is employed as a synonym for 
the Charv&kas in the Sarva-Sangraha 
Darsana. This latter work gives an 
exposition of their doctrine, which in 
brief is that the end of man is enjoyment 
of sensual pleasure, the only hell, mun- 
dane pain, the only Supreme, an earth- 
28 


ly monarch and the only liberation, 
death. The four elements are the ori- 
ginal principles from which when trans- 
formed into the body, intelligence is 
produced, as sugar with a ferment and 
other ingredients becomes an intoxi- 
cating liqnor, or as betel, areca, lime 
and extract of catechu chewed toge- 
ther, possess an exhilarating property 
not found in those substances sever- 
ally. The soul being identical with the 
body, the attribution of qualities, as fat- 
ness, leanness, &e,, to the body is in- 
telligible as being the seat of self-con- 
sciousness. Inference is not admitted, 
(as smoke from fire), because the invari- 
able connection of the middle term 
with the major, found likewise in the 
minor, does not possess its power of 
causing inference by virtue of its exis- 
tence, as the eye, &c., are the causes of 
perception, hut through its being known. 
The means of this connection being 
known, is not perception neither external, 
because in the case of the past and fu- 
ture, the universal proposition, em- 
bracing the invariable connection of the 
major and middle terms, cannot in every 
case be known, nor internal, since the 
mind is dependent on the senses ; it is 
not inference, because every inference 
requires another to establish it, causing 
a retrogression ad infinitum ; it is not 
testimony , nor comparison, and since the 
knowledge of the condition must precede 
the knowledge of its absence, it is only 
in the former case that a knowledge of 
the universality of the proposition is 
possible, that is, a knowledge in the form 
of such a connection between the middle 
term and major term, as is distinguished 
by the absenoe of such a condition, and 
as, again, tho knowledge of the condition 
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Brahman. Its followers are called by the Brahmans, Ndstihas or Nihilists. 
They recognise no existence apart from the fonr elements, nor any source of 
perception save through the five organs of sense. They do not believe in 
a God nor in immaterial substances, and affirm faculty of thought to result 
from the equilibrium of the aggregate elements. Paradise, they regard as 
a state in which man lives as he chooses, free from the control of another, 
and hell the state in which he lives subject to another's rale. Tho whole 
end of man, they say, is comprised in four things : the amassing of wealth 
women, fame and good deeds. They admit only of such sciences as tend 
to the promotion of external order, that is, a knowledge of just admin- 
istration and benevolent government. They are somewhat analogous to 
the sophists in their views and have written many works in reproach of 
others, which rather serve as lasting memorials of thoir own ignorance. 


The Eighteen Sciences. 

(Athdra Vidyd). 

Having taken a brief survey of the nine schools of philosophy 
existing in this country, X proceed to state some of tho points on which 
the Brahmans of the first six systems are agreed and thus brighten tho 
’ interest of this exposition. 

They say that he has attained the summit of knowledge who has 
garnered his stores of wisdom from this number of sciences and by fathom- 
ing their depths, satisfied the desire of his heart. 

depends on that 'of the invariable con- 
nection, the fallacy of reasoning in a 
circle is produced. Hence by the im- 
possibility of knowing the universality 
of a proposition inferenoe is impossible. 

The chapter concludes with a quotation 
from Brihaspati in recommendation of 
the maxim ‘ oat and drink, for to-morrow 
■we die,’ imputing the invention of 
religions rites to the desire of gaining a 
livelihood, and the authorship of the 
Vedas to buffoons, knaves, and demons. 

Abul Fazl’s concluding words are fully 
justified. It is this sect which appears 
to bo denounced in the Blmgavad Gita 
(XVh 10 if), “Giving thomsolvos up 
to insatiablo lusts, fall of deceit, vanity 
and folly, they chorish immoderate 


thonglits ending in death, accounting 
the enjoyment of their lusts their chief 
good. ‘ This’ they say, ‘ I have gained 
to-day 5 that desire of my heart I shall 
obtain. This possession is how mine : 
that also shall be mine hereafter. Iam 
rich, I am noble. What other man is 
like unto me. I will give largesse. I will 
be merry.’ Tossed to and fro by many 
thoughts, enveloped in the meshes of 
delusion, devoted to their lusts, they 
go down to hell.” The Blmgavad Gita 
was probably not written before the 
third century, A. D., and tho thoughts 
and language strikingly recall the Chris- 
tian Scriptures from which it is suspect- 
ed with much reason, that it drew its 
inspiration. 
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The first division consists of the %ig Veda the second is the Yajur 
Veda : the third is the Sdma Veda; and the fourth, the Atharvan. 

These four are considei*ed to be divine books, as already mentioned. 
Each of them treats of four matters : — (1). Vidhi, precept and its cogency ; 
(2). Arthavdda, 1 praise and its recompense ; ( 3). Mantra, invocation and 
prayer which are profitable in particular cases ; (4). Ndmadheya, appellation 
of important acts. Each of them also treats of three things : — (1). Karma, 
exterior works ; (2). Updsand, religious meditation ; (3), Jndud, perfected 
knowledge. 

The fifth, the Purdnas. Eighteen distinct works are styled by this name. 
They explain in a clear manner the difficulties occurring in the four Vedas 
above mentioned, and each of them treats of the following five subjects : — 
(1). The creation of the world. (2). The dissolution thereof. (3). Genea- 
logies of various families. (4). Account of the fourteen Manvantaras. 
These are fourteen Manus or holy spirits who, d a ring the whole life of Brah- 


1 In the Mimamsa, “ Yidhi refers to 
those passages of the Veda, which being 
in the potential, imperative, or passive 
future participle, have a directly in- 
junctive forces Arthavdda refers to 
those which explain and illustrate the 
obj sot of some ac t on joined, by a former 
Vidhi.” (Colebrooke, I. 327, note by 
Prof. Cowell.) A sketch of the general 
tenor of the Vedas will be found in 
Colebrooke, I. 8-102, The Jjtigveda con- 
tains mantras or prayers, chiefly en- 
comiastic whence the name, from the 
verb rich to praise, and the term has be- 
come applicable to such passages of any 
Veda as are subject to rules of prosody. 
The first Veda in Vyasa’s compilation 
comprises most of these texts and is 
called the Rig Veda. The Yajur Veda 
relates chiefly to oblations and sacrifices 
as its namo implies, from the root Yaj, 
to worship. It contains some passages 
called rich as being in metre. It is di- 
vided into two the white Yajur Veda 
and the Black. The first is the shortest 
• of the Vedas, and both oontain prayers 
and invocations. The distinction of co- 
lour is from the disgorging of the ori- 
ginal Veda by a disobedient disciple. 


at the command of his preceptor Vai- 
Sampayana, the rest of whose disciples 
were instructed to pick up and swallow 
the soiled texts, which were then called 
* black.’ This they did in the form of 
partridges, ( tittiri ) hence the name Tait- 
tiriya, applied to it, The disciple over 
whelmed with sorrow, invoked the sun 
who supplied a new revelation, called the 
white or pare. The Sdmaveda derives 
; its name from its effipaoy in removing 
sin (from the root Sho, to destroy). 
The prayers in this are intended to be 
chanted (Colebrooke I. 71). The Atharva- 
veda, consists of formulas obviating the ! 
effects of error, or untoward incident in 
the performance of a sacrifice, and is es- 
sentially different from, the other three 
Vedas, which are sometimes mentioned 
without any notice of the fourth, from 
the difference in its use and purport. 
The derivation of the word is said to be, 
according to Monier Williams, from an 
obsolete word athar, fire, and hence a 
priest who has to do with fire and Soma ; 
and Atharvan is also the name of the 
priest, represented as a Prajapati , who 
was the first to obtain fire and offer 
Soma, and the author of the Veda. 
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mu, -will appear successively for the guidauee of mankind, and sustain 
by their power the burden of the world. The life of each is seventy- 
one times the four ages, a revolution of the four ages being four 
million three hundred and twenty, thousand years. 1 * They likewise 
mention the fourteen Indras associated with them, (for they say that 
during Brahma's life, fourteen deities will successively rule the celestial 
regions), and the actions by means of which they attain to this dignity. 
There are further the legendary narratives of celebrated monarchs. 

The names of the Purdnas are (1) Matsya. (2). Markanda. (3). 
Bhavishya. (4). Bhdgavata. (5). Brahma-vaivarta. (6). Brahmdnda. (7). 
Brahma. (8). Vdyu. (9). Vdmana. (10). Vishnu. (11). V dr cilia. (12). 
Agni. (13). Ndrctda. (14). Padma . (15). Lingo. (16). Kurma. (17). 
Skanda. (18). Gar d da A 

There are eighteen other hooks called TJpa-purdnas, explanatory of the 
foregoing, which are said by some to be of recent origin. 3 * * * * 8 Their names 
are:— (1). Sanatkumara, originally Saura, so called from the name of 
its compiler. (2). Ndradtya. This was also the name of a Parana and 
the same may be said of some others. The TJpa-purdnas in fact, contain 
accounts not given in the Purdnas , and they are styled by the 
designations of their originals. (2). Ndrasinha. (3;. S'ivadharma. (4). 
Durvdsasa. (5). Kdpila. (6). Mdnava. (7). S'dukaraA (8). Ausanasa. 
(9). Vdruna. ( 10), Brahmdnda. (11). Kali and also Kdlihd. (12). Mdhes- 
vara. (13). Ndnda. (14 ), S’dniba. (15 ). Aditya. (16) Pdrdsara. (17). 
Bhdgavata . (18 ) . Ktirma. 

The sixth of the sciences is called JDharmaS'dstra, (institutes of the 


i See n. 4, p. 174 of this volume, 

S A few variations occur in these 

names, some lists of the Purdnas omit- 

ting a few and substituting others. 

Their general contents are given in Wil- 

son’s preface to his translation of the 

Tjshnu Purana. 

8 The text is here doubtful, but this 
reading seems to be tenable. The great- 
er number of these are not procurable, 
and the names of only a few are specified 
in the least objectionable authorities. 
In the few instances known (I quote 
Wilson) they differ little in extent or 
subject from the Paraijas themselves. 

* This name does not occur in either 
of Wilson’s lists, which substitute Saura, 


the name given hy Abnl Pazl, as the 
original of the first, Sanatkumara. 
These lists are taken from the Devi 
Bhdgavata and the Keva-Khanda, 
authorities of questionable weight. The 
former pretends to be considered the 
authentic Bhdgavata which Wilson does 
not admit. The name of Bhdgavata, 
he says, does not occur in any authentic 
list amongst the TTpa-puranas, and it has 
been placed there to prove that there are 
two works so entitled, of which the 
Parana is the Devi Bhdgavata, and the 
Upa-purana, the Sri Bhdgavata. The 
true reading should be Bharg&va, the 
Parana of Bhrign, : the Devi Bhdgavata 
is not even an Upa-purapa. 
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law) or doctrine relating to good works. This is also taken from the 
Vedas, and accompanied by a multiplicity of detail. It is also called 
Smriti, 1 and has a similar number of divisions. The principal subjects of 
these books are three. The duties of the four castes regarding religious 
worship, the duties of administration, and the expiation of sins. 

The names of the eighteen codes of memorial law (smriti) are as 
follows : — 

(1). Mamt. (2). Ydjhavalkya. (3). Atri. (4). Angiras. (5). Usanas 
(G). Gautama. (7). JPardsara. (8). S'ankha Likhiia. ( 9). Vishnu. (10). 
Marita. (11). Vasishtha. (12). Yama. (13). S'dtdtapa. (14). A'pastamba. 
(15). Kdtydyana. (16). Vrihaspati. To these some have added the 
following two. (17). Vyasa. (18). DaTcsha? 

The names of the eighteen TJpa-smriti or minor law codes are — 

(1). Angiras. (2). Jdbdli. (3). NdcMketa. (4). Bkanda. (5). Lang- 
dkshi. (6). Kafyapa. (7). Vydsa. (8). Banatkumdra. (9). Shatrzii* 
(10). JanaJca. (11), Vyaghra. (12). Kdtydyana. (13). Jdttikarnya. (14). 
Kapinjala. (15). Baudhayana. (16). Kandda. (17). Visvamitra. (18). 
Bumantu. 


1 Besides the evidence of precept from 
an extant revelation ( sruti ), another 
source of evidence is founded on the 
recollections (smriti) of the ancient sages. 
These recollections have come down 
by unbroken tradition, and are known 
under the title of Dharma-S' dstra, the 
institutes of law, civil and religious. 
This sacred code of law comprises a 
system of duties, religious and civil. 
The latter includes law, private and 
criminal, the forms of judicial procedure, 
rules of pleading, law of evidence, adverse 
titles, oaths, ordeal, &c. By the terms 
Sruti and Smriti, it is signified that the 
Veda has preserved the words of revela- 
tion, while the system of law records the 
sense expressed in other words. It has 
been promulgated by thirty-six ancient 
sages, named in three verses of the 
Padma Pxirana. The Hindus revere these 
institutes as containing a system of 
sacred law, confirmed by the Veda itself 
in a text thus translated by Sir W. 
Jones. : vvv'e VSvi;- ■ 


“ God, having created the four classes, 
had not yet completed his work j but in 
addition to it, lest the royal and mili- 
tary classes shonld beooine insupportable 
through their power and ferocity, he 
produced the transcendent body of laws : 
since law is the King of Kings, far more 
powerful and rigid than they. Nothing 
can be mightier than the law, by whose 
aid as by that of the mightiest monarch, 
even the weak may prevail over the 
strong.” V. Colebrooke, pp. 337-466. 

2 These legislators are sometimes 
classed, according to Monier Williams, 
in three divisions under the three heads 
of Sdttviha, Ra/asa and Tdmasa, accord- 
ing to the tendency of their writings. 

3 Or Shatarzu . Doubtless the Shat- 
trinda a well-known work on law. The 
Shattrinianmata was a collection of the 
opinions of 36 Munis of whom the names 
of all 18 mentioned in the above list, 
occur; and several of the second. In 
Janaha, and Jdtukarnya, Abnl Fazl writes 
z for j. 
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Tlie seventh is S'i/eshd (Phonetics), the science of letters. 1 * 

Tho eighth is Katya, ceremonial, a science which treats of ten kinds of 
duties from the beginning of marriage to the time when the son is invested 
with the Brahmanical thread ; viz., the marriage ; cohabitation : the third 
month from pregnancy to the fifth : tho sixth to the eighth : the birth : 
the naming of the child : carrying him out to see the sun : feeding him : 
cutting his hair : investing him with the sacred thread. At each of these 
times special prayers and important ceremonies aim required. 

The ninth is Vydkaraiia, the science of grammer and linguistic 
analysis, upon which are based the rules for the composition of letters. 
Firstly, they reckon fifty-two letters under three kinds. Fourteen 
are vowels ( Svara) which are both letters and diacritical accents, and can 
be pronounced without extraneous adjunct : These are, a (eg) : a (*jt) : i 
(X) : i (t) : u (<3) : <i (*3?) : ri (m ) : ri (^g) : li (*£) : li fa) : (diphthongs) e 
(t) : ai (t) : o fat) : au fart). Thirty-three letters are called Vyanjana , 3 * * * * 
consonants which cannot be sounded without a vowel. These are k Off) : 
Trb (wr) ; g ( 3 r) : gh fa) : u fa) which is a letter having a nasal sound 
produced by the throat and nose, ch fa): chh fa) : ] 0*0 = jh fa) : fi fa) : 
t fa) : th fa): d fa): dh fa) : n fa) : t fa) : th fa) : d fa) : dh fa) : n 
fa) : p fa) : ph fai) : h fa) : blr fa) : m fa) : y fa) : r fa) : 1 fa) : v fa) : 

: sli fa) : s fa) h (fa). There are five other letters, one of which is 
called Anusvdra, sounded like kan with a quiescent nasal. Another is vi- 
sarga (a surd breathing), like the final h in hah, A third is called jihvd- 
muliya, a letter between an h and a 1 c7/, and occurs as a medial and is sound- 
ed from the root of the tongue. 8 Tho fourth is called gajct-lcumbha kriti, 


i For these following six doctrines of 
Phonetics, Prosody, Grammer, Etymo- 
logy, Astronomy and Ceremonial, com- 
monly called the Vedangas, see Max 

Muller* s History of Sanskrit Literature, 

p. 113, ff. The first are considered 

requisite for reading the Veda, the two 

noxt for understanding it, and tho last 

two for employing it at sacrifices S'iJcuha 

is derived from Mt to be able and 
means a desire to know. The doctrine 
' 0 f the S'iksJid was embodied in the 

Arapyakas, and perhaps the Brahmanas. 
Kalpaor Ceremonial is the fifth and most 
complete Vedfinga. Tho ceremonies 
mentioned by Abril Fazl, are described 
in tho Qrihya-SiUras and are briefly 
alluded to by Muller : p. 204. 


8 In Hindi linjan, as Abul Fazl trans- 
literates. I think it better to adhere, 
for the sake of uniformity, to the Sans- 
krit orthography throughout, rather than 
alternate from one to the other as the 
text does and not seldom with corrupt 
or unintelligible readings. 

The third Vcdanga is Vydkaraiia or 
Grammar, represented by tho Gramma- 
rians ending with PAnini, whoso work 
however, snperaeded those of his prede- 
cessors to snob an extent that little but: 
their names and n few rnlos under their 
authority have come down to ns, V. Hist, 
Sansk. Lit. 

8 This and the upadhmdnfya spirants 
are regarded by Whitney as pure gram- 
matical abstractions, devised like the 
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a quiescent medial letter approximating in sound to a bha. The fifth is 
ardhabinda, a quiescent nasal, like a suppressed mm (ei). 1 

Such is the exposition of the Sanskrit alphabet as far as I have "been 
able to transcribe it. Some points which it has been beyond my power 
adequately to explain I have but alluded to. The last five letter’s are 
employed with vowels and consonants alike, and each consonant is capable 
of being vocalized with the fourteen Vowels. At the present day the 
fourteen vowels (svara) are called mdtra* and two being commonly 
omitted, 3 twelve only are employed. Each written letter is separate and 



inUJ 


unconnected with the next. Letters are of four kinds. If without a 
moveable vowel a letter is called (vydnjana). If it be a simple short 
vowel or if it add one mdtra to a quiescent long vowel, it is called hrasva A 
Twice the prosodial time of a short vowel is called dirgha, and if longer 
than two (i, e. three mdtras) it is called pluta or prolated. 

Eight modes of utterance are I’eclconed, viz., from the middle of the 
chest : the throat : the root of the tongue : between the teeth : the nose : the 
palate : the lip : and the crown of the head. There is considerable 
diversity of opinion in all that they discuss but I have chosen the most gen- 
erally accepted view. Before the writer had gained any acquaintance with 
this language, he considered the grammatical structure of Arabic to. ho 
without a rival, but he is now more fully aware of the immense labours of 
Hindu philologists, and the powerful regulative influence of their system. 

The tenth science is Niruhta, (etymology), a detailed commentary of 
Vedic texts. 6 


tal globe of an elephant’s bead) is the 
sign X of the upadhmantya spirant, pro- 
nounced like the Greek <f>. 

8 Properly the prosodial time of a 
short vowel. 

3 These are the long i' and the long 
1 : the latter does not occur in a single 
genuine word in the language, and is 
added, says Whitney, for the sake of an. 
artificial symmetry. 

4 Abul Pazl writes rhasva for hrasva. 

6 This is the fourth Vedanga as re- 
presented by the Niruhta of Yaska and 
applies to Yedic etymologies exclusively. 
Like Fanini’s Grammar where the science 
of Vy&karana took shape as a Vedanga, so 
Y£ska was one of the last authors to 
embody the lexicography of Vedic terms 


long l vowel in order to round out the 
alphabet to greater symmetry. Their 
use is to take the place of s or r before 
a surd labial or guttural and their sound 
is in the direction of the German c h. and 
f. Bounds 5 when written, at all they are 
commonly transliterated by x and <p. 
They aie now obsolete and replaoed by 
the Visarga. 

1 This is the anundsiha sign ^ or the 
anusvara, written above a syllable to 
imply a nasal infection of the preceding 
vowel. Some MS. employ the ^ where 
a nasalized ( anundsiha ) vowel is to be 
recognized and elsowhere the * , but the 
two, Whitney observes, are doubtless 
originally and properly equivalent. The 
Ga.ja-kumbha hrili (lit, form of the fron- 
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The eleventh Jyotisfia 1 is on astronomy and its wonders. 

The twelfth Qhartdas* is on metre and the classes of verse. 

The last six are called Anyas , 1 5 that is to say that a knowledge of these 
six is necessary to the comprehension of the Vedas, 

The thirteenth is the Mwndmsa of which the three kinds have been 
already mentioned. 

The fourteenth is the Nydya which has been summarily treated among 
the sciences. 

The fifteenth is the Ayur-veda , the science of anatomy, hygiene, 
nosology and thefe^eutics. It is taken from the first Veda . 4 


in one work. It is importable to dis- 
tinguish his Nirukta , the text of-Which 
is usually called Nighantu, from his^Ws^ 
mentary of the Nirukta to which the 
term Nirukta alone is often applied. 
The Nirukta consists of three parts 5 the 
Naighantuha, the Naigama y and the Dai- 
vata, in five chapters, containing lists of 
synonyms, words and Divinities. Max 
Muller points out that the Greeks and 
Hindus alone of all nations have had inde- 
pendent conceptions of the sciences of 
Logio and Grammar, but they started 
from opposite points. The Greeks began 
with philosophy and endeavoured to ad- 
just its terminology to the facts of lan- 
guage. The Hindus began with etymo- 
logy and their generalisations never 
went beyond arrangement of grammatical 
farms, partly due to the sacred character 
iof the Vedic hymns, wherein a mispro- 
nunciation might mar their religious 
©Sect- Thus the grammar of the latter 
has ended in a colossal pedantry, while 
that of the Greeks still influences modern 
.culture throughout the civilised world. It 
is remarkable that while the Greeks were 
long in arriving at a complete nomencla- 
ture of the parts of speech, Plato know- 
ing but two, the nouu and the verb, and 
tho preposition not occurring till the 
time of Aristarchus, tho Hindus had 
early an exhaustive classification. V. 
Hist. Saxisb. Lit. p, 160, if, 

1 Jyotisha hi the last of the Vedaugas. 


Its literature is scanty and is mainly repre- 
sented by a small treatise representing 
the earliest stage of Hindu astronomy. 
Its practical object is not to teach this 
ince but to convey such knowledge 
of tfe^eavenly bodies as is necessary 
for fixing fha auspicious times for Vedic 
sacrifices. It m*^ULfact a sacred calen- 
dar, the moon being lowed,. upon as the 
chief means of measuring 'fluid, a faot 
indicated by its etymology, its name- be- 
ing the. same in Sanskrit, Greek apd 
German and derived from a root tha£ 
originally means to measure. The con- 
nection between the names of moon and 
month likewise indicates the existence of 
an ancient lunar ohronology. Ibid. 

8 Chandas or Metre is the second Vo- 
danga and is represented by Pingala- 
naga’s Metric which treats of Prakrit 
as well as Sanskrit metres, and is pot 
older than the MahabMsbya, tho famous 
commentary on Parti ni. Ibid, 

8 Lit, ‘ a limb/ It is said of Svaha 
the wife of Agni, the goddess presiding 
over burnt-offerings, that her body consists 
of the four Vedas, and that her limbs are 
tho six Angus, or members of the Veda, 
The name does not imply the existence 
of; six distinct books, but the admission 
of six subjects of study for the reading, 
understanding, and sacrificial employ- 
ment of the Vedas, ibid. 

* It contains eight departments ; 1 
S'alya, surgery ; 51. fc'dldkya, inquiry into 
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Tho sixteenth is Dhanur-veda, the science of archery and of the use of 
various other weapons, taken from the second Veda . 1 

The seventeenth is Gdndharva-veda, the science of music, vocal, 
instrumental and practical, taken from the third or Santa- veda. 

The eighteenth is Artha-mstra, treating of the acquisition of wealth 
and its profitable employment . 2 These four are termed subordinate dr 
Zfpa-vedas. 

The arts and sciences cultivated throughout the extent of Hindustan 
are too numerous to mention, but somewhat of them shall be briefly 
reviewed as an acceptable offering to the curious, in the hope that it may 
prove interesting as well as an incentive to inquiry. 


Karma-vipaka. 

Or the ripening of actions , 8 This is a system of knowledge of an amaz- 
ing and extraordinary character, in which the learned of Hindustan ''concur 
without dissentient opinion. It reveals the particular class of actions per- 
formed in a former birth which have occasioned the events that befall men 
in this present life, and prescribes the special expiation of each sin, one by 
one. It is of four kinds. 

The First Kind discloses the particular action which has brought a 
man into existence in one of the five classes into which mankind is divid- 
ed, and the action which occasions the assumption of a male or female 
form. vA Kshatriya who lives continently, will, in his next birth, be born 
a Brahman. A Vatiya who hazards his transient life to protect a ' Brah- 
man, will become a Kshatriya, A Sudra who lends money without interest 
and does not defile his tongue by demanding repayment, will be born a 
Vaisya. A MlechcTiha who serves a Br&kman and eats food from his 


diseases of the head and its organs : 3. 
Kaya-chikitsd , treatment of diseases af- 
fecting the whole body : 4. BMita-viilya, 
treatment of diseases of the mind sup- 
posed to be produced by demoniacal 
influence : 5. Kaumara- b hyity a, treat- 
ment of children : 6. Agada-t antra, doc- 
trine of antidotes : 7. Bdsdyana-tantra, 
doctrine of elixirs. 8. Vdjlkayana-tantra, 
rules for increasing generative powers. 
Monier Williams. Sansk. Diet. 

I Regarded as an Upa-veda connected 
with the Yajur-veda, and ascribed to 
Yisva-mitra ; or, according to others, to 
Bhrign. Ibid. 
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2 According to Monier Williams, it is 
the science of polity, or moral and politi- 
cal government. 

3 That is, the good and evil conse* 
qnenoea in this life of human acts per- 
formed. in previom births. This work 
of YiSvelvara-bhatta explains expiatory 
rites to be performed in cases of disease, : 
supposed to be the punishment of of- 
fences committed in a previous state of 
existence, written in 8'lohas in the form 
of a dialogue between S'akuntala Bharata 
and S'atatapa-Bbyiga. Monier Williams, 
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bouse till bis death, will become a S'udra. A Brahman who undertakes the 
profession of a Kshatriya will become a Kshatriya, and thus a Kshatriya 
will become a Vai£ya, and a Vaihja a S'udra , and a S'udra a Mlechchha. 
Whosoever accepts in alms a Krishnajina 1 or skin of the black antelope, 
or the bed on which a man has died, or a buffalo, or receives an alms in 
the shrine of KuruJcshetra, will, in the next birth, from a man become a 
woman. Any woman or Mlechchha , who in the temple of Badari-Ndrdyana 3 
sees the form of Narayana, and worships him with certain incantations, 
will in the next birth, if a woman, become a man, and if a Mlechchha, a Brah- 
man. This shrine is in the hills north of Hard war. They say that for any 
one who has not an accurately defined caste, the horoscope of the- result 
of any particular action is taken, and the place of Mars is observed. 
Whatever may be its position, the dominus domus shows the caste of the 
inquirer, and the dominant of the seventh house of Mars shows the caste 
of the inquirer in his former birth. If Venus and Jupiter, his caste is 
Brahman : if the sun and Mars, a Kshatriya : if the moon, a Vaisya: if 
Saturn, a S'udra: if the head and tail of the Dragon, a Mlechchha .' 6 


1 Probably on account of its sacred 
uses as in the ceremony of binding tlie 
Brahmanical thread and serving reli- 
gions: students for a couch or covering. 
The skin of the- antelope is taken as a 
symbol of the Brahmacharin state, be- 
cause tlio pupil wears a skin. Miiller. 
Hist. Sanst. Lit. p. 409. The Brahma- 
charin is a Hindu religious student bound 
by vows of obedience and chastity. 

2 Commonly Badrin&th, a peak of the 
Himalayan range in Garhwn.1 Diet. N. 
W. P. reaching to a height of 23,210 
feet above the sea. Its glaciers are the 
source of the Alaknanda river. On one 
of its shoulders at an elevation of 10,400 
feet, and 50 miles N. E. of S'rinagar, is 
another shrine of Vishnu bearing the 
same name. The existing temple is said 
to have been erected 800 years ago by 
B'ankaru Swarm who brought up the 
figure of fclto deity from the bottom of 
the river. Bolow the shrine is a sacred 
tank in which pilgrims bathe. The 
god- is daily provided with food, and 
served on vessels of gold and silver. 


Immense numbers of pilgrims visit 
Badrinath annually, 50,000 persons hav- 
ing in some years attended the great 
festival. I. Gr. 

8 The last chapter of Albirtini’s In- 
dica is occupied with the complicated 
explanation of the astrological calcula- 
tions of the Hindus. I refer the curious 
reader to the tabular representations of 
the different planets, their aspects, in- 
fluences, houses and indications, to- 
gether with the tables of the Zodiacal 
signs and their dominants which are there 
given. The science has always been 
more profitable to the astrologer than to 
the dupe, and its truth subordinated to 
its emoluments. Jupiter, Venus and the 
ihoon aro accounted the lucky planets, 
while Saturn, Mars, the Sun and the 
Dragon’s head, though the latter is not 
in reality a star, unlucky. Mercury is 
variable and depends for its fortune on 
the planet with which it is combined. 
Sometimes two planets indicate tho same 
thing, exorcise the same influence and 
stand in tho same relation to the event 
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The Second Kind shows the strange effects of actions on health of body 
and in the production of manifold diseases, Physicians attribute these 
to constitution, but this science to the results of former conduct. Hindu 
philosophers class diseases under three heads : — (1). Those that can be 
cured by medicinal treatment ; (2). Those that are removable by ob- 
serving the following courses of procedure; (3). Those that require the 
application of both. To diagnose each of these, certain symptoms are 
recognised which are classed under three states, viz., (1). actions deliberately 
committed in a state of wakefulness ; (2). such as are unconsciously done 
in that condition ; 4 (3). and those that are effected during sleep. In the 
first, the sickness is incapable of remedy ; in the second a remedy can be 
applied; in the third ease, medicinal timtment to some extent restores 
health, but there is liability to relapse. Disorders of the heart, they con- 
sider, as originating in intention, and those of the body from inadvertency 
and error. Volumes have been written on this subject and the advice of 
physicians disregarded as unprofitable. Some of these causes of sickness 
are here set down for purposes of illustration. 

Headache is caused by former violent language used to father or 
mother. The remedy is to make the images of Kasyapa* and Acliti of 
two tolahs of gold and give them to the poor. The first of these two is 
regarded as the father of the Devatds, and the latter as the mother. 

Madness is the punishment of disobedience to father and mother. 
The cure is to perform the Chmdrdyana? which is to eat one mouthful on 


in question, in which case the preference 
is given to the larger. The friendship 
and enmity of the planets among each 
other, and the influence of their dominus 
dom’Cis is of great importance, and at 
particular times their dominium , the time 
of which is computable, losesits original 
character. Many of Albiruni’s terms are 
taken directly from the Greek. 

1 “By what is a man impelled, O 
VArshnoya ! ” says Arjnna in the Bhaga- 
?ad Gita, “ when he commits sin even 
against his will, as if compelled by 
force P" “ It is lust replies Krishna 
“ it is wrath born from the c passion ’ 
mode : know, that this all-devouring, 
all -defiling is hero our foe. Knowledge is 
enveloped by this which is the eternal 
foe of the wise* man ... and is an insa- 
tiable flame.’ 1 Davies’ Translation. 


3 One of the Prajapatis or mind-born 
sons of Brahma. He married thirteen 
of the daughters of Daksha, of whom 
the first was Aditi by whom he had the 
twelve Adityas. See the Vishiiu Pur. 
Wilson, v: also Vol. II. 38. 

8 This expiatory penatice is continued 
increase and diminution of food by one 
mouthful during the dark and light fort- 
nights of the moon, beginning with 15 
at the full moon, to 0 at the new, and 
increasing in like manner. If this pen- 
ance begins with the full moon it is 
called THpilikd-madUyu (having the mid- 
dle thin like an ant) : if with the new 
moon, Tuva-madhya^ having the middle 
thick like a barley-corn, Monior Wil- 
liams, Sansk. Lex. | 
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the first day, and to increase the food daily by the same quantity for one 
month, and then to decrease in the same measure till one mouthful is again 
reached, and to make two images as above of two tolahs of gold and bestow 
them in alms with one cow. 

Epilepsy results from having administered poison to another at the 
command of a superior. The cure consists of these two images, a cow, 
a piece of land and thirty-two sers of sesame-seed, with a repetition of some 
incantations in the name of Mahddeva. 

Pain in the eyes arises from having looked upon another’s wife. The 
cure is Ohandrdyana. 

Blindness is the punishment of a matricide which is followed by 
many years of suffering in hell. The cure is PrdjdpatyaJ which is of five 
kinds:— (1). Bestowing a cow in charity ; (2). Or one tolah of gold; (3). 
Or feeding twelve Brahmans; (4s). Or throwing into the fire ten thousand 
times a mixture of sesame-seed, butter, honey and sugar ; (4). Or walk- 
ing a yojana , bare foot to a shrine. Let one or several of these be done in 
charity thirty times. Or let him make a boat of four tolahs of gold, the 
mast of silver, and six paddles of copper. Or, if it be a punishment of 
disobedience to father and mother, the cure is, as already described, the 
images of Ka&yapa and Aditi. These should not be of less than two tolahs. 

Dumbness is the consequence of killing a sister. The cure is to bestow 
in charity a cow made of four tolahs of gold, its horns being of two tolahs 
of silver, its hump of two or thi’ee mdshas of copper with a brass vessel 
for milk, and for seven days he should eat a mixture of curds, butter, urine 
and cowdung. 

Colic results from having eaten with an impious person or a liar. The 
cure is to fast for three days, and to give twelve tolahs of silver in charity. 

Stone in the bladder 1 * 3 is the punishment of incest with a step-mother. 
The cure is Madhu-dhenu (honey-milch cow). Let it be supposed that 
a milch- cow of honey is formed thus : — fourteen vessels full of honey, 
each of which shall contain a man and a quarter, must be placed with one 
tolah of gold in front to represent the mouth ; four sers of sugar- 
candy must represent her tongue; thirty-two sers of fruit, her teeth ; 
pearls for the two eyes; and two sticks of lignum aloes for her horns ; 


1 Sacred to Prajapati. It signifies tho 

giving away of tho whole of one’s pro- 

perty before entering on the life of an 
ascetic. It is also a kind of fast lasting 


twelve days and likewise a form of mar- 
riage. Monier Williams. 

3 Abul Fazl writes diLwc for 
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two plantains stand for her two ears ; and barley-flour for her teats, 
with three sticks of sugar-cane for each leg. A white woollen cloth is 
thrown over the vessels to represent her hide, and Ddba,i which is a 
particular kind of grass, is strewn above it. The hoofs are to be of 
silver, the hump of a ser and a quarter of copper : the tail of silk, thirty 
fingers in length, with skeins 8 of silk eleven fingers long hanging there- 
from. Two pieces of red cloth must be thrown over her neck, and seven 
heaps of grain, each of two sers weight, must be made, and a brass vessel 
placed in front, and another vessel full of honey set near to represent her 
calf, and a copper s vessel filled with sesame-seed. Next, certain incanta- 
tions are made, and prayers are said, and alms given. 

Lameness is the result of having kicked a Brahman. The cure is to 
bestow in charity a horse made of a tolah of gold, and to feed one hun- 
dred and eight Brahmans. 

Fever arises from killing an innocent Kshatriya. The cure : thirteen 
BrdJmans should read incantations in the name of Mahudeva, one hun- 
dred times, and sprinkle water over his image. 

Consumption is the punishment of killing a Brahman. A lotus flower 
of four tolahs weight of gold should be made, and the ceremony of the 
Homa 4 performed and alms given to righteous Brdhmans. 

Tumour is caused by killing a wife without fault on her part. The 
cure is. to spread a black antelope-skin (Krishndjina) and place thereon a 
heap of sesame-seed and a hundred tolahs or more of gold, and read in- 
cantations and perform the Homa oblation. But the acceptance of such 
an offering is considered blameable. 

Asthma results from having accepted of this oblation, or of one of the 
sixteen great offerings, or of an alms at Kurukshetra. The cure is to 
take a buffalo of iron, with hoofs and horns of lead, and to make a 
sectarial mark of stone on its forehead, garland it with flowers of 
the Kaner (Nerium odorum), and place upon it a black blanket and four 
tolahs of gold, and three man and a half of pulse (Mash, Phaseolus mango). 
The performer must have a sectarial mark drawn upon his forehead 
with the finger. The accepter of this charity is not well regarded. 


1 The Kuia, Poa Ggnosaroides ; a sac- 
rificial grass. A Brahman when he 
reads the Vedas, must, according to Ma- 
im (Institutes, II. 75), sit on kuia grass 
with the points to the east. 

2 The word in the text is incomplete, 

probably is intended. 


3 A variant reads thirty for this 
word. 

4 This is an oblation to the gods made 
by casting clarified batter into the five, 
accompanied by prayers and invoca- 
tions. 
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Dysentery is the punishment for robbing a house. The cure is to 
give in alms a house and its necessary furniture, and seven kinds of 
grain, thirty -two sers of each kind, a liandmill, a pestle and mortar, a 
repository for drinking water, a kitchen-hearth, a broom, a cow, and money 
according to means. 

The Third Kind indicates the class of actions which have caused 
sterility and names suitable remedies. 

A WOMAN whose husband dies before her, was in a former birth of a great 
family and followed a stranger and on his death consigned herself to the 
flames. The cure is self-martyrdom by austerities, or suicide by throwing 
herself into snow - . 

A woman who does not menstruate, in a former existence while in her 
courses, roughly drove away the children of her neighbours who had come 
as usual to play at her house. The cure is to fill an earthen vessel with 
water from a hundred wells, and to throw therein a betel-nut and one 
mdsha of gold, anoint it with perfumes and give it to a Brahman. She 
should also give five, seven, nine or eleven kinds of fruit to children to eat. 

Sterility 1 * * * * * * is occasioned by a man or woman in a former birth having 
sold the children of other people, or the young of an oviparous animal, or 
reproached others for barrenness. Cure: the man and woman should 
enter the water at the meeting of two streams, wrapped in a single 
sheet, and bathe, and reciting certain incantations, pray to Mahadeva and 
give one moh nr each to eleven Brahmans, and a cow in alms on certain 
conditions, and make two images of Kafyapa and Aditi of two tolahs of 
gold each, and making an image of Vishnu iu his dwarf incarnation (Vd- 
mana), bestow it in charity. And they should also fill eight winnowing- 
baskebs with seven kinds of grain, and lay upon it a cloth and cocoanuts and 
various kinds of fruit, with flowers of saffron, and sandal- wood, and give 
each of these to a virtuous woman, and hear the recital of the Harivansa , 8 
which is the conclusion of the Mahdbhdrata. 

f *A woman whose son dies shortly after his birth is thus punished for 
having in a former birth followed a common practice in Hindustan of expos- 
ing any child to die that is born when the moon is in the lunar station 


l Sutwncan, lit. mule-like, and signi- 

fies a barren woman, or having but one 

child. 

8 See, p. 285, Vol. II. The name 

signifies the family of Krishna (as iden- 

tified with. Vidhrui). It is supplementary 

to the great epic on the history and 

adventures of Krishna and his family. 


It oontaius 10,374 vorses in threo sec- 
tions ; 1. Harivimm, a description of 

the creation of the world, and the 
history of the solar and lunar races ; 2, 
Visfma-parvun, a biography of Krishna ; 
3. Bhavishya-parmn , an account of the 
future condition of the world and its 
corruptions. Mouier Williams. 
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called Mid a (v. Scorpionis) or Aslesha (a 1 and 2 Cancri) or near the 
end of Jyeshthd (a Scorpionis, Anfcares), and a birth is especially a matter 
of reproach in M-dla. The cure is to make a cow of four tolahs of gold, 
its hoofs of a tolah of silver, jewels for her tail, brass bells on her neck, 
a calf of a tolah of gold, its hoofs being of half a tolah of silver. 

A woman who gives birth to only daughters is thus punished for 
having contemptuously regarded her husband from pride. The cure is to 
plate the horns of a white cow with four tolahs of gold and burnish its 
hoofs with four tolahs of silver, and make a hump of one ser and a quarter 
of copper and a vessel of two sers and a half of brass, and bestow this in 
charity. One hundred Br&hnans should also he fed and she should 
fashion a figure of the. deity of ten mdshas and two surJehs 1 of gold, and 
reciting incantations, give alms and feed fifty Brahmans, 

A woman who has had but one son, is punished for having taken away 
a calf from its dam. Cure : let her giveaway a fine milch-cow with ten tolahs 
of gold. 

A woman who has given hirth to a son that dies and to a daughter 
that lives, has, in her former existence, taken animal life. Some say that 
she had killed goats. 2 The enre is the fast of the Chandrayana , a cow 
given in charity and the feeding of twelve Brahmans. 

A woman who has continued in a state of pregnancy for sixteen years, 
has in a former birth been burnt when pregnant ; the cure is an alms of 
Hiranya-garbhaP . ' 

Being a maid-seevant is the punishment for having in a former exis- 
tence, from ignorance, had criminal intimacy with the husband of another 
and been burnt for . his sake. The cure is, if she he in the house of a 
S'udra, to convey her to the house of a Vaiiya, and thus by grada- 
tion of caste to a Brahman’s, where she should remain in service till her 
death. ■„ 

In order to discover whether these punishments are for the deeds of 
the man or the woman, they should both take the horoscopes of the results 
of particular actions. If in the horoscope, either the fifth or eleventh 
(mansion), shows the ascendens to be the Sun, Mars, or Saturn or the head 
or tail of the Dragon (ascending or descending node), and these affect the 
character of the woman (as based on the three modes of goodness, passion 
and darkness) which is considered under the influence of Saturn, the 


1 Seep. 354, Vol. II. p, 163. The text has incorrectly sepa- 

8 One variant “with arrows,” rated these two words and carried 

8 That is, the figure of Bralmia. See * Garbha ’ to the next paragraph. 


punishment is reckoned to "be that of the woman, otherwise it appertains 
to the man. If in both mansions, the results apply to both . 1 

The Fourth Kind treats of riches and poverty, and the like. Whoever 
distributes alms at auspicious times, as during eclipses of the moon and 
sun, will become rich and bountiful (in his next existence). Whoso at 
these times, visits any place of pilgrimage, especially Ilahdbds (Allahabad), 
and there dies, will possess great wealth, but will be avaricious and of a 
surly disposition. Whosoever when hungry and with food before him, hears 
the supplication of a poor man and bestows it all upon him, will be rich 
and liberal. But whosoever has been deprived of these three opportuni- 
ties, will be empty-handed and poor in his present life. The cure is to 
fulfil scrupulously the duties of his state to whichsoever of the five 
classes he belongs, and also at Kurukshetra , in times of eclipse of the moon 
and sun, to bury in the ground a piece of gold, if it be but one man ha, 
as an oblation. 

Works have been written on each of these four kinds, detailing the 
causes, symptoms, and remedies of these actions. I have but adduced a 
little as an exemplar of much by way of illusration. 

Svara ? 

Is the extraordinary science of predicting events by observing the 
manner in which breath issues from the nostrils. The expiration of breath 


1 Each of the Zodiacal signs haB pe- 
culiar qualities, and these have been 
tabulated by Alhirfini, from the Laghu - 
jdtukam. The cardinal points of Hindu 
astrology, as ho observes, are the plan- 
ets, zodiacal signs and the houses. The 
nature of the aspect of every sign de- 
pends upon the nature of the ascendens 
which at a given moment rises above 
the horizon. The aspect between one 
sign and the fourth or eleventh follow- 
ing, is a fourth part of an aspect : that 
between one sign and the fifth or ninth 
following, is half an aspect ; between the 
sixth and tenth, three quarters, and be- 
tween a sign and the seventh following, 
a whole aspect. If a planet stand in 
signs which in rolation to its rising, are 
the 10th, llth, 12th, 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
signs, its nature changes for the better : 


if in other signs for the worse. The 
Houses indicate severally, various parts 
of the body, future events as to life, 
property, disposition, the influences of 
particular planets and Zodiacal signs, 
&c. Some of the signs are male and 
others female alternately from Aries to 
Pisces. The first half of each male 
sign is : unlucky, as under the influence 
of the sun which produces males, while 
the second half is lucky under the in- 
fluence of the moon which produces fe- 
males. Women are indicated by the 
seventh House which is under the in- 
fluence of Saturn, as Abul Pazl rightly 


3 In Hindi sur. The Word signifies! 
sound or musical tone, or air breathed 
through the nostrils. 
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from the nostrils is in three ways. ■ The first is when it comes principally 
from the left nostril, and this they ascribe to the influence of the moon. 
It is then called Ida (vital spirit), or Chandra-nadi . 1 The second is chiefly 
from the right nostril, and is called Pingala (sun, or fire) and Surya-nddi. 
The third is when the breath issues from the nostrils equally, which is 
styled Stisjmmnd and also Sambhu-ncidi. . This is attributed to the influence 
of Mahddeva. 

Experts in this science distinguish the excess or even breathings by 
placing the thumb beneath the nostril. Two and a half gharis is the 
time usually allotted to the two former kinds. The third occupies the time 
taken to pronounce a long vowel (guru), that is, a prolated vowel, as in md, 
thirty-six times. From the first tithi called pctriwd 2 to the third tit hi, 
the order of breathing is the Ohandra-nddi, followed by the Surya- 
nddi for the same period, and, so on, alternately, to the end of the month. 
Some authorities regulate the order by weeks, allotting Sunday, Tuesday, 
.Thursday and Saturday to the Surya-nddi, and Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday to the Ohandra-nddi : others, according to the sun’s course through 
the Zodiacal signs, beginning with Aries for the Surya-nddi breathings, 
Taurus for Chandra-nadi, and so alternately through the signs to the close 
of the year. Others again take the retardation of the moon in the 
Zodiacal signs in the same manner. All are however agreed that irregu- 
larity in the prescribed order is productive of temporal misfortune.' 
If the intermission continue for two or three days, quarrels will ensue j 
if for ten days, a misfortune will befall the wife ; if for fifteen days, 
a severe illness will disturb the happiness of the house. Should it 
last for a month, the brother will die. If the Surya-nddi breathings 
are in excess for one day and night, the man will die after the expira- 
tion of a year. If this anomaly continues for two and three days at 
a time, he will live a year for every day after the close of the year, accord- 
ing to the number of days. But if it continue for one month, he will die in 
a month. If the excess of the Cliandra-nadi be a day and night, the man 
Will fall ill after the expiration of the year, and in the same way, accord- 
ing to the number of days, after the close of the year, his sickness will 
continue. If the irregularity last for one month continuously, he will be 
ruined in estate. If the excess of Sushumna continues for ten days, the man 
wfll die at tbe entry of tbe sun into Aries. If Chandra-nadi last this 


1 Abul Fazl transliterates Qhandr-ndri 
and Sar&j-ndrii as in Hindi. Nap, or 
properly, Nddi, signifies in Sanskrit any 
tubular organ of the body, vein, &<s. 

30 


8 A lunar day, .or the thirtieth part of 
a whole lunation, the first of wliioh is 
called pariwd. See Yol. II, p. 17. 
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period, perturbation of mind and sickness will ensue. If Chandra-nddi 
continues in operation throughout sixteen days after the entry of tlie Sun 
into Aries, symptoms of sickness will supervene. When the Sun is in 
Scorpio, if Chandra-nddi continues in operation for two or five days, the 
man will die in eighteen years, but if the Sun be in Yirgo, in fifteen years. 
All are agreed that if at sun-rise, either Surya-nddi or Chandra-nddi he 
operative, and the reverse of either at its setting, good fortune wiil result, 
otherwise a calamity will ensue, and if the Chandra-nddi breathing he 
reversed in four gharis, it is a sign of the occurrence of fortunate events. 

According to the varied conditions of hours, days, Zodiacal signs, 
planetary movements, and manner of breathing in the three ways, divers 
events attended with joy or sorrow and other circumstances may he pre- 
dicted. The Surya-nddi and Chandra-nddi are each five-fold, and each 
division is named after one of the five elements. In two gharis and a half, 
twenty pals are allotted to air ; thirty pals to fire ; forty pals to water ; 
fifty pals to earth ; and ten to ether . 1 Some however give five pals to 
ether, ten to air, fifteen to fire, twenty to water, and twenty-five to earth, 
which are altogether equal to a ghari and a quarter. When this revolu- 
tion is completed, the recurring series begins with earth, followed by water, 
fire, air and ether. Some suppose one ghari to be allotted severally to the 
elements of earth, water, fire, air and ether, and each element is distin- 
guished by the manner of the breathing. If it rise upwards, it apper- 
tains to the element of fire; if laterally and not beyond the measure 
of four fingers’ breadth, to that of air ; if it descend, to that of water, 
its motion being sensible at a distance of twelve fingers. If the impulse 
be on a level with the nostril, neither upwards nor downwards, nor high, 
nor low, and extending to a distance of eight fingers, it belongs to ether. 

In what relates to the particular conditions affecting human actions, 
this science also furnishes information. Repose betokens the elemental 
influence of earth ; love of sensual pleasures and interior coldness signifies 
that of Water ; anger and the conditions that dispose the good inclinations 
of men to evil are the result of the fiery influence ; and that of ether pro- 
duces states of divine contemplation, and the emptying of the interior soul 
of extraneous affections. 

They also erect a gnomon on a level surface of ground, and take the 
extent of its shadow according to determinate finger-measures, counting the 
length of one finger for Sunday, two for Monday, and so on, up to seven 
fingers for Saturday. To this they add twelve more and divido the whole 


1 Two and a half ghapis^GQ minutes, and a pal is equal to 24 seconds. 
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into five parts. If no digit-index is left, It is asonbeA to ether ; if one r 
to air ; if two, to fire ; if three, to water ; and if four, to earth. 

Another practice is to insert the two thumbs in the orifices of the 
ears, and to close the mouth with the little and fourth fingers of each hand; 
while the middle fingers press each nostril, and the corners of the eyes 
ai’e drawn down by the fore-fingers, and the glance is directed between the 
brows. A spherule then becomes visible. If it have a quadrangular shape, 
and as if liquescent, it appertains to the element of earth ; if it be the 
shape of a half-moon, and incline to white and appear hard and cold, it 
is of water ; if it be round, bright, hard and black, and variously spotted, 
it is thought to belong to the element of air ; if triangular and luminous, 
to that of fire, and if no spherule be visible, it is the effect of ether. 

Imparting instruction, donations, visiting religious teachers and guides, 
repairing to the presence of idols, entering a city or house, and other parti- 
culars of movement and change of place, and (according to one opinion), 
undertaking a journey into a foreign country (and in accordance with 
general custom), buying and selling, the antidotes to various poisons, the 
repelling of ominous stellar influences, conditions of friendship, culling medi- 
cinal plants and herbs in the woods, operations in alchemy, works relating to 
Yoga and other duties of the same gracious character, are believed to 
be most salutary during the Chandra-nadi period ; while entering the 
presence of kings, and undertaking war are best during the S&rya-nddL 
In the Chandra-nadi times, in battle, the enemy should be engaged from 
the left ; during the Sdrya-nddi, from the right. Bodily safety is gene- 
rally ascribed as dependent on the particular side of the breathing* 
The conquest of a province and (according to one opinion) travelling in 
one’s own country, eating, sexual intercourse, bathing, imprisonment, with- 
drawing from any work, obstructing another’s affections, and the like 
inauspicious actions, are suitable to the Sitrya-nddi. In the Sitshumnd pe- 
riod, no work is undertaken. 

All works of an auspicious nature are undertaken under the influ- 
ence of tlie elements of water and earth, while those that are to be dura- 
ble are chosen with reference to the elements of fire and air. ]STo good 
work is ascribable to ether. When proceeding to any place, that foot is 
first lifted on whichever side the breathing is greatest, and if a person 
meets a superior to whom reverence is due, or from whom he expects to 
receive a favour, he takes oare in his movements to keep that personage 
on the side on which ho himself breathes ^ 1 but au evil-disposed person, or 
a creditor, and the like, should be kept on the non-respiratory side. They 


1 The j after in this sentence is an error and should be omitted. 
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also say that; upper and forward situations are dominated by Ghandra-nddi, 
and those inferior and behind, by Surya-nddi, and in both cases the parties 
must continue in their several positions till the action is concluded. 

Answers to inquirers. 

Should any one inquire whether a child about to be born, will be a 
boy or a girl, the person questioned must ascertain from which of his own 
nostrils the breathing is greater. If the questioner be on that side, he 
will gladden him with the news of a son ; if not, he will reply that 
it will be a girl. If he breathes equally through both nostrils, there 
will be twins. If it should so happen that during the inquiry, he 
should breathe through one nostril more than another, he will predict 
the extinction of that life. Another opinion is that if the questioner 
stand on the QTiandra-ndcli side, it will be a girl ; if on the Surya-nddi, 
a boy, and if the breathing be of the kind JSushmnnd, an hermaphro- 
dite. Some say that the times referrible to the elements of earth and 
water, indicate a boy, and those of fire and air, a girl, and ether implies 
death. If the inquiries relate to matters concerning study, tuition, 
marriage, menial service or its employment, attendance on the great, and 
buying and selling, the element of water prognosticates speedy success ; 
that of earth, more tardy ; of air, the success will be small; of fire, gain 
followed by loss. Ether shows no benefit. If the inquiry be regarding 
rain, the elements of earth and. water indicate that rain will fall, hut in 
the latter there is greater evidence of a plentiful supply to the crops. The 
element of air predicts clouds without rain; and fire, gentle; showers. 
Regarding questions as to crops, water and earth show that they will 
, yield the revenue, and in the latter case a full harvest ; air indicates a 
moderate crop, and fire that it will be burnt up. bTo evidence of result is 
shown by ether. Should the. inquiry be relative to sickness, and if the 
period be Ghandra-nadi, and the questioner be on the Surya-nddi aide, or 
vice versa, the sick person Will die, but if he stand on the Ghandra-nadi side 
the patient will quickly recover. Should the question he made on the Bury a- 
nddi side, the illness will be protracted, but recovery will follow Others 
look to the manner of the breathing. If the question be put during an 
inspiration which is called living breath, it is a sign of life ; but if during 
an expiration, which is styled lifeless breath, the patient will die ; in all 
inquiries this rule is regarded. A man bitten by a snake or under 
demoniacal possession, or mauled by a hyaena 1 is accounted among sick 
persons. 


1 That is, a mad hytxma, winch only in that state is supposed to attack a man. 
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Should the question be regarding invasion by a foreign force : if the 
period be Chandra-nadi, and the questioner stand on that side, it indicates 
an affirmative; if he stand on the Surya-nddi side, a negative. Others 
say that if the times appertain to the elements of earth and water, no 
invasion will occur, but those of fire and air denote an advance. Ether 
gives no response. If the inquiries be concerning war and peace, 
Chcmdra-nddi implies the latter, and Surya-nddi the former. Some main- 
tain that the earth-periods predict a severe engagement and that many will 
be wounded, while fire, air and ether point to losses on both sides. Water 
signifies a peace. If the question relate to the issue between the querist 
and his enemy, earth implies war, and that many will fall; fire predicts 
victory to the questioner ; air defeat, and ether his death in the engagement ; 
water indicates a coming peace. If information be sought regarding the 
result of hostilities between defenders of a country and foreign troops, 
Chandra-nadi denotes victory to the former, and Surya-nddi to the latter. 
Some are of opinion that if the questioner stand on the left, and the period be 
Chandra-nadi, if the letters of the name of the questioner be even, he will 
be successful : if he stand on the right, and it be Surya-nddi , and the 
number of the letters be odd, victory will rest with the latter. If both 
names have an equal number of letters, and the questioner be on the side of 
the breathing nostril, the former will have the advantage ; if on the side 
of the non-breathing nostril, the latter. 

If information is asked, regarding a. person absent, the water-periods 
indicate his speedy arrival ; earth, that he is settled where he is ; air, that 
he has emigrated to another country, and fire implies his death. Ether 
reveals nothing. If the thoughts of the questioner refer to any subject of 
the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, earth-periods imply the 
vegetable; water and air, the animal, and fire, the inorganic and mineral; 
the ether-periods point to the absence of these thoughts from the mind of 
the questioner. 

Such is this strange account, of which let the foregoing suffice : — - 
Agama 

is a doctrinal treatise on incantations relative to things that will pro- 
duce advantage or repel hurt, increase knowledge and remedy diseases, 
augment wealth, destroy enemies, cement friendship, secure conquest and 
advance good government, and the like. 

S'AKtJNA 

or augury , 1 is the extraordinary art of predicting events from the motions 

1 The word signifies a bird in general, dered, kite, vulture, and sometimes a 

a.nd has no precise application to any hen-sparrow, 

particular kind, though it is loosely ran- 
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of birds. Their song, their silence, their movements and repose, and 
indications of pleasure and sadness, and similar signs, discover the present 
and the future. There are many in this country who are skilled in this 
important science. One day, in a royal preserve, two mamas 1 sat perched 
side by side chirping low together. His Majesty deigned to inquire the 
subject of their converse from an expert in this divination, who replied 
that were he to reveal their confidence to his Majesty, he would not be 
believed. The male desired to pair while the female excused herself. It 
was not improbable that if the nest were searched stains of blood would be 
found. On examination being made, his words were found to be true. 
The sooth-sayers of Hindustan foretell future events chiefly by means of 
five methods, the stars, breathing from the nostrils, augury, incantations, 
and hernia 2 * * * * * 8 , which is divination by the throwing of dice, and it comprises 
various other kinds of prognostication. 

S&IUDRIKA 

or Palmistry, predicts events from observation of the character of the 
members of the body and their movements, and from lines and marks, and 
the results are generally accurate. 

CrijlUDA 8 

is a science treating of snakes, scorpions, and other venomous reptiles, the 
effects of whose injuries it averts. By reciting incantations and repeating 
the genealogical descent (of the person affected) and praising his ancestry, 
the animal is made to appear. An extraordinary circumstance is the 
following They take an old snake of a particular kind, and after certain 


l Aeridotheres tristis. Tlie word is sdr 

in the Persian, a starling. The Sturnus 

vulgaris, or common starling, is the teliyd 

maind. 

8 This word in the Patanjala system 

signifies the isolation of the soul from 
the bondage of all worldly ties ( Kaiva - 

li/a). With the Jainas, Kevala Signifies 
the pure nnalloyed knowledge such as 
ascetics seek by penance The definition 
of Abnl Paul I can nowhere discover. 

8 This is tho name of the 17th Puranta 
relating to the birth of Garada, the my- 
thical bird or vulture, half-man, half- 
bird, on which Vishnu rides. Ho is the 
king of birds, descended from KaSyapa 
and Vinata, a daughter of Daksha, and 
a great enemy of serpents ; a hatred in- 


herited from his mother, who had quar- 
relled with her co-wife Kadru, the mo- 
ther of serpents. lie is represented as 
having the head, wings, and talons of an 
eagle, and the body and limbs of a man, 
and has many names and epithets. Ac- 
cording to the Mahabharata, his parents 
gave him liberty to devour wicked men, 
but ho was recommended not to touch a 
Brahman. Curiosity, or hunger, how- 
ever, once prevailed, and he is said to 
have swallowed a Brahman and his wife 
together; but his throat was so burnt 
in the act that he was glad to disgorge 
them. It is probably tins circumstance 
which gave rise to tho practice men- 
tioned by Abul Fazl. 
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incantations they make it bite a Brahman. When the poison works, the 
man becomes senseless, in which state he answers any questions put to 
him, and these prove correct. The Hindu sages believe that during the 
Kali cycle, nothing can be more true than these revelations of the unknown, 
and several works containing these answers are still extant. 

Indra-jala 

is the art of sorcery, of magical spells, and sleight of hand. The wonders 
performed by these means are beyond the power of expression. 

Rasa-tidy^ 

or Alchemy, is the science of the fusing of mercury (rasa), gold, silver, 
copper, and the like. It is by this art that the elixir, or philosopher’s stone, 
is produced, 

Ratna-parikshX 

is the art of testing jewels and precious stones of various kinds, and treats 
of their production, properties, value, and kindred subjects. 

Kama-^stra 

treats of the generation of the human race. 

S/hitya 

or rhetorical composition, is a science comprising various kinds of knowledge. 
It sets forth the shades of signification in words, appropriateness of expres- 
sion, and solecisms of language. They hold the Supreme Being to be its 
author. The meaning underlying a word is said to be four-fold : — (1). 
S'ahti ( power of a word), is denotation and its conventional relation to the 
thing designated. (2). Lahshana (indication), 1 communicates the applied 


1 This term is thus explained in the 
Sahitya Darpana, by YisvandtkaKaviraja, 
to which work Abul Fazl is apparently 
indebted for his information. ‘ The 
power by which in such, an expression 
as “ the impetuous Kalinga,” a word such 
as “ Kalinga,” incompatible with, the epi- 
thet ‘ impetuous,’ if taken in its own 
sense of a particular country on the 
Coromandel coast, causes one to think 
not of the country, but the men connected 
therewith .... this power communica- 
ted to it, other than that which belongs 
to it naturally, is called Indication. Of 
this element in the drama there are 6 
kinds. The treatise classes a word ac- 
cording to the three-fold accident of its 
function, as Expressive, Indicative and 


Suggestive. The expressed meaning is 
termed Vdchya, conveyed to the under- 
standing by the word’s denotation (abhi- 
dha, literally, power or sense of a word) as 
a ‘ cow,’ or ‘horse;’ the meaning indicated 
is held to be conveyed by the word’s indi- 
cation, lahshana, as above explained;: 
the meaning -suggested ( vyangya ), is con- 
veyed by the word’s Suggestion ( vynn - 
jand) . “Indication” has a further 
eight-fold subdivision, into pure (suddha), 
and qualitative (gauya i), which, latter 
Abul Fazl classes separately, though, 
acknowledging, later on, its inclusion by 
some authors under the second head. 
v. p. 16 and ff. of Pramad& Dasa 
Mitra’s translation of the above treatise. 
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meaning desired. (3). Gaum, (qualitative), illustrates figuratively the 
thing compared. (4). Vyanjand (suggestion), is to say one thing and 
mean another -which has no apparent application. As, for example, a 
woman sent her maid-servant with a message to call her husband who, 
when she entered his private apartment, used criminal familiarity with 
her and sent an excuse by her for his not returning. When she took 
hack the message, from the pallor of her face and the obliteration of 
her marks of sandal- wood and eollyrium, and of the colour (from her 
lips), the wife understood what had really occurred. Though much 
pained, she showed no signs of it in her speech, but said, — 4 You are 
speaking an untruth ; you never went to fetch him, hut you Went to 
the hanks of the stream and bathed, for the eollyrium is no longer round 
your eyes nor the sandal- wood unguent on your person.” By this delicate 
irony she discovered her knowledge of what had taken place, and her 
own distress of mind. 1 

Some consider the figurative sense (gauna), to belong to the second head, 
and they describe with peculiar force and elaborate detail all that makes 
for literary ornament and grace of expression. It is held to be the 
highest form of dramatic poetry, of rhetorical art, and metrical composi- 
tion. 2 This science also comprises the Navarasa, 8 or the nine sentiments, 
which inspire universal interest. The first is S'ringara-rasa (the erotic 
passion), that is, the mutual affection of men and women, and all that relates 
to their union and separation. Secondly, Hdsya-rasa, mirth of various kinds. 
This is produced, they say, by variations in person, speech, action and 
dress. It is tlmee-fold : — 1, Sunita, (smile), a slight alteration in the 
cheek, eye and lip, (2). Vihasita (gentle laugh), in which the mouth is 
a little open. (3). Apahasita, laughter accompanied by sound of the voice. 4 


‘ I This identical example: occurs in the 
■Sdhitya JDarpana, 

2 This refers to Chapters IV and 
V. on what is called “Suggestive poetry," 
which is regarded as its chief beauty. 
Tho Sanskrit term for this figurative 
Stylo is Dhvani, and it is said by the 
author of the work of this name, 
Like a beautiful woman with a single 
member ornamented, the sentence of 
a good poet shines with * Suggestion’ dis- 
played by a single word.”— Sahitya 
Darpapa, p, 150. 

■’ 8 Nmras in Hindi, as Abul Fazl trans- 


literates. He also gives the following 
Hindi transliterations differing from the 
Sanskrit forms, Bing dr -rasa, Sdsi-ram, 
For Bibhatsa, he writes bibhichha. Bam 
signifies ‘flavour ’, from the verb ms, to 
taste or relish, and implies the emotions 
which give a zest to the representations 
of character. 8'fingam is from S'finga, a 
horn, and means the budding of love. 
S. D., p. 111. 

A A fourth division is mentioned in the' 
S. H., viz., Atihasita, convulsion of laugh- 
ter, where tho limbs lose all control. 
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Thirdly, Karuna-rasa, pity or regret, as at the loss of a friend or pro- 
perty. Fourthly, Samira, anger. Fifthly, Vira (heroism), the admira- 
tion produced by acts of munificence, clemency and valour. Sixthly 
Bhayaiiaka , terror. Seventhly, Bibkatsa, aversion. Eighthly, Adblmta, 
wonder, as at the sight of any (extraordinary) object. Ninthly, 
Santa (quietism), the tranquillity that comes of knowledge and the 
indifference which regards friend and foe as alike. Of these they make 
various sub-divisions and illustrate them by delightful examples. 1 * 

The relations between the sexes are also considered in this branch of 
knowledge, and the passion of love amply discussed. In Iran and Turau, 
this affection chiefly subsists between men ; in Hindustan and Hijaz, be- 
tween men and women. Devotion to the female sex is the character- 
istic of the Arab, while the native of India includes both sexes alike in his 
regard. 

The Hindus term a heroine (in dramatic poetry), ndyiha, and three 
kinds are named, (1). Sviyd, (own wife), a virtuous woman devoted 
to her husband : from modesty slie looks neither to the right hand nor to 
the left, but only from the corner of her eyes so that her glance is rarely 
seen : her laugh does not pass beyond her lips and her teeth are not dis- 
closed : she speaks seldom and never loudly : she rarely loses her tem- 
per, and if she be provoked to auger, it is restrained within her heart and 
does not appear in her eyes or manner. (2). Parakiyd, ( belonging to 
another), is one who clandestinely carries on an intrigue with other than 
her husband. If a married woman she is called Praudha ; a maiden, Kan- 
y.zM. Other classifications of this kind are carried to an indefinite extent* 
Sdm&nyd (courtesan), is the property of none, and is concerned only in 
making money. 

Svvya is classed under three heads : — (1). Mug dim, (artless), one who from 
her childish age and inexperience goes 3 out-of-doors, and in whom youth 


1 A tenth is sometimes added, vdtsalya, 
paternal fondness ; but according to 
others there are only eight rasas, the 
last two being omitted. These affections 
are supposed to lend to dramatic coin- 
position its relish and interest, and ex- 
amples are culled from works that illus- 
trate their force and beauty, as for 
instance, Bhava-bhuti's drama of the 

T'ira-charita exemplifies the rasa of : 
heroism, the Mahabharata that of quie- 
tism or tranquillity, &c. Tliese various 

sentiments are discussed and evidenced 

31 


by instances from dramatic poetry, in 
the Sahitya-darpana. 

9 The Sahitya Darpana gives 384 kinds, 
and alludes to other divisions too nu- 
merous to mention. 

8 This appears to be an error. The 
Sahitya Darpapa says that she ‘ never 
goes out of the inner apartments, no 
longer laughs unconstrainedly, but prac- 
tises every moment some bashful res- 
traint. Little she speaks,” &c. Verses, 
taken from the marriage of Prabhavati 
by the author. . yu 
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begins to grow headstrong, and who may be to some extent conscious of her 
beauty or otherwise, and shrinks from the embraces of her husband. When 
she retires to sleep, she regards him furtively and pretends to slumber lest 
he should enter into conversation but from fear of him sleeps not. The 
age of such a one ranges from eight to twelve and at times to thirteen. 
(2). Madhya (middling or adolescent) is one in whom modesty and love 
for her husband are combined in an equal degree. She may speak in anger 
but never thus to her husband. Her age does not exceed thirty-two. (3). 
Pragalbhd (bold or mature) makes her love and address pleasing to her 
husband and captivates him by her experienced arts. The age of 
this kind extends to fifty-two years. 

The last two are further subdivided into three classes. (1). Dhird 
(constant). If her husband pay attention to another woman, though fired 
by jealousy, she becomes more assiduous in her devotion and service and by 
this means makes him ashamed of his conduct. (2). AdMrd (capricious). 
Such a one takes no notice of his infidelity and holds her peace, but she 
will address him cheerfully so as to cover him with confusion and say — 
“ It is strange that while you are wakeful, my eyes glance love and while 
you are drunk with wine, my heart is in agitation.” (3). Dhird Adhird , 
is one who unites both these dispositions and sighs to show that she 
understands. Some add a conversation after the manner above indicated. 1 

Sviyd is also of two kinds. (1). Jyeshthd (pre-eminent, eldest), is 
one who is preferred by her husband above all women. (2). Kanisthd 
(inferior, youngest) is one for whom her husband’s affection is less strong. 

Pamhiyd is of five kinds. (1). Gujptd (guarded) covers her conduct, 
and skilfully conceals her past indiscretions and her future designs, feign- 
ing plausible excuses. If for instance she has been scratched by her lover’s 
nail, she will say “ I cannot sleep in this room : — a cat chases a mouse, and 
in the scramble gives me this scratch.” (2). Vidagdha (adroit or artful). 
By her persuasive speech she acquires influence and her winning manners 
secure it. (3). Lahshitd (notorious), shows her affection openly and 
without fear. (4). Eulafd (unchaste), has many lovers and retains the 
affections of each without pecuniary considerations. ( 5). Anusaydnd 
(regretting), is one who from timidity does not keep her assignation and is 
fearful lest her lover come and not find her. 

They also class women under eight heads (1). Proshita-bhartrihd 
is one whose husband is abroad , and she is distressed at his absence from 
her, or he is on the point of setting out and she is disquieted by her fears. 


1 This sentence is, I think, connected ed, and should not begin a new para- 

with the one preceding, as I have render- graph as in the text. 
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Other opinions subdivide this, making nine classes. (2). Kkanditd is 
one who is disconsolate at being betrayed by lier husband or lover. 
(3). KalaJu'mtarita is one who has quarrelled with her lover and is 
penitent and "wishes to appease him. (4). Vipra-labdhd goes to an as- 
signation but is disappointed at not finding her lover. (5). Utica 1 is discon- 
solate at her lover’s not coming, and seeks the cause thereof. (6). VdsaTca- 
sajjd is joyful at the coming of her lover, and is dressed in her ornaments to 
receive him. (7). SvadMna-patikd, (independent — having her own way), 
is a woman whose lover is obedient to her wishes. (8). AbhisdriM, is 
one who invites her lover, or herself goes to him. 

Another classification of women is of three hinds:- — (1). Uttamd 
(best), is one who is in love with her husband though he show her no 
affection. (2). Adhamd (worst), opposite of the above. (3). Madhy- 
amd (intermediate), is sometimes united in harmony and affection with 
her husband and at times is unfriendly and estranged. 

A further division is four-fold (1). Padmim, is incomparable for 
her beauty and good disposition, and is tall of stature. Her limbs are 
perfectly proportioned ; her voice soft, her speech gracious though re- 
served, and her breath fragrant as the rose. She is chaste and obedient 
to her husband. (2). Ohitrini, is somewhat inferior to the former; is 
neither stout nor thin, has a slender waist and a full bust. (3). S'an- 
Jchini, is fat and short, constantly quarrelling with her husband and has 
.a violent temper. (4). Sastini, is repulsive in appearance and manners. 

All these are treated at length, with the particular classes of men 
that are suited to each. Mdna signifies indignation in a woman at mis- 
conduct on the part of her husband. It is of four kinds : — (1). Laghu, 
(txifling), when she gives herself airs at the least caress or endearment of 
her husband or lover. (2). Madhya (middling), is when she is estranged 
by some slight provocation. (3). Guru (weighty), when after much 
fond 1 2 entreaty on his part, she lays aside her wayward humour. (4). 
Masdbhasa (simulated sentiment), is when she refuses reconciliation. 

The lover or hero (in a drama) is called Nay aha. These also are 
named suitably to the heroines, but are restricted to three : — (I). Pati 
(lord or husband), chooses in wedlock only a Hindu woman. (2). TJpa- 
patip (fjLotxds). (3). Vaishayiha, a sensualist. 

Each of these is subdivided into four kinds : — (1). Amikula, (faith- 
ful), is attached to one woman only. (2) . Dahshina (impartial), pays his 


1 Utkanthitd is the more correct term 
in the heroic drama for a woman who 

longs after her absent lover or husband. 


2 I read c*ase /0 for c 
8 Abul Fazl transliterates ZPpati, and 
for. JDhrishta, DMshta. 
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addresses to many, and adroitly secures the favours of all. (3). . Dhrishta , 
(cool or impudent), is one whom the heroine in her indignation repels 
while he caresses and flatters her the more. (4). Satha, (perfidious), 
by cunning and simulating affection wins her heart (though attached to 

another.) 1 ■ ■■ , ■ . 

In the treatment of love-episodes, the greatest art is shown m the 
situations of the hero and heroine and the dramas abound with the most 
felicitous passages. 

SaTchi is the term for the usual female confidante on whose faithful 
service the heroine relies. Her advice and devotion are of the greatest 
comfort. She jests and amuses her mistress and never fails her in the time 
of need. She arranges her ornaments and assists in tiring her. By hex- 
persuasive representations she removes the misunderstandings between hus- 
band and wife and effects a reconciliation. She is ever ready with her 
counsel and good offices, and is entrusted with messages. Such a female 
is called duti ; if a man , duta. She is conversant with all the mysteries 
of union and separation and is an expert in matters connected with love 
and rivalry. 

In this art the manners and bearing of the hero and the heroine 3 are 
set-forth. with much variety of exposition, and illustrated by delightful 
examples. The works on this subject should be consulted by those who 
are interested in its study. 


1 These four divisions aro subdivided 
Into sixteen. The cool or impudent 
lover is thus amusingly exemplified in 
the Sahitya Darpaua ‘Perceiving her 
countenance orimson with, passion, I 
went near intending to kiss her. She 
spurned me with her foot), hut having 
humbly caught hold of it, I burst out 
laughing. 0 my friend, the anger of 


the fair-browed one, shedding tears, from 
her then being unable to do anything, 
prolongs, whenever thought of, the am- 
usement of my mind,” p. 59. 

& Their characteristics are described 
with Considerable detail and much un- 
conscious humour in the 8dhitiyd-dar- 
pasin, p. 56 and if, Mibra’s translation. 


; . . Sancuta 

is the art of singing, accompanied by music and dancing. The subject is 
treated in seven chapters {adhydyas). 

The first is Svarddhydya, on musical tone which is of two kinds. 
(1). Andhata, sound produced without cause (i, e., otherwise than by peiv 
cussion). This is considered to be one and eternal. If a man close both 
orifices o 6 his ears with his fingers, he will bo conscious of a resonance, 
and this is signified by the above term. They believe this to proceed from 
JBrahmd , and when the consciousness of it becomes habitual and it is heard 
without mediate aid, final liberation ( multfi ) is then attained. (2). A'hata, 
sound produced by a cause, which, like speech, is accounted a quality of 
air and is produced by percussion and protrusion. They say that in each 
of the three locations of the abdomen, the throat, and the head, twenty-two 
fibres or chords have been divinely created. The primary movement of 
air is from the navel, and the volume of sound produced depends upon 
the strength or softness of the initial force exerted. 1 


T The doctrine of the vital airs has 
already preceded in the account of the 
schools of Hindu philosophy. The abdo- 
men is supposed to be the seat of the 
fire which keeps up the heat of the body, 
and this fire is surrounded and retained 
in place by the airs called Santana. In. 
the Patalij ala system, by the subdual of 
this air, the perfected Yogin appears 
illumined by the radiance of the flame 
which then escapes from the body. 
The same internal heat plays an impor- 
tant part in the production of the voice. 
According to Rajah Sir Sourindro Mohan 
Tagore, in his pamphlet, “Tlic Twenty-two 
Musical S'rutis of the Hindus,” when the 
animal soul wishes to speak, the mind 
acts on the abdominal fire which mixes 
with the vital air pervading the liga- 
ment known as Brahma Granthi, below 
the navel. This vital air thus expands. 
Causing in the navel the ati stilsshma 
nada , or the very minute sound ; in the 
chest, the sukshma or the minute; in 
the throat, the pmhta, or the developed ; 
in the head, the apushta, or suppressed 
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and in the mouth, the Tcritrima , or arti- 
ficial. Connected with or based upon 
tliese chords, are the twenty-two tirutis, 
or particles of sound sensible to the ear, 
which are essential to the formation 
of the Hindu Baptalca, or heptachord. 

The voice is distinguished according 
to its Grdmasthdna or the appropriate 
organs concerned in its modulation, as 
mandra, madhya, and tarn. The first 
is supposed to proceed from the chest, 
the second from the throat, and the 
third, or lam, from the head, varying 
in quality and pitch according to its 
place of origin: the throat-voice vi- 
brating twice as rapidly as tho chest- 
voice, and so oiu In each of these 
places there are twenty-two sr-utis, and 
as the compass of the voice is limited 
to within three octaves, the srutis of 
the lowest are said to belong to the 
mandra-sthdna, or mandra octave, those 
of the middle to tlio madhya, and those 
of the highest to tho tdra. Thus, tho 
Hindu SaptAca, is divided into 22 in- 
tervals, or S'raiis mathematically equal 
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They consider that the fifth, sixth, eighteenth and nineteenth chords 


or unequal accordingly as the scales are 
harmonica! or of equal temperament 5 
iu the former case, the series rises by 
geometrical progression, four srutis being 
allotted to the major tones, three to the 
minor, and two to the semi-tones, indi- 
cating that a semi-tone is half a major 
tone, and the minor three quarters of the 
major tone, or one and a half times the 
semi-tone. Its serial progression obvi- 
ously resembles to a great extent the 
enharmonic getms of the Greeks, That 
the srutis are capable of exact musical 
expression, has been denied by Mr. C, D. 
Clarke in his well-known article in the 
Calcutta Review (No. CXYI. of 1874) 
in which he complains of the want of 
a precise definition of the term and of 
the vibration number of the intervals. 
He shows that the intervals between 
C and D and A and B, measured by 
the ratio of their vibration nnmber, 
are harmonically the same, viz., as 1 to 
■g, while the interval between G and A is a 
little less, viz., 1 to y* > and taking the 
tone front 0 to D as 4 srutis, from G to A 
as 8, and A to B as 2, he asks, — What is 
a S'ridi ? — His error lies in starting with 
the sa as 0 instead of as D, because by tak- 
ing the former as the tonic of the Sharja 
grdma. he turns a minor into a major in- 
terval and a semi-tone into a minor, it 
being of importance to remember that 
the notes of the Hindu /Sharja scale when 
being termed of four or other number of 
iimtis, represent the intervals from their 
immediate lower notes and not the high- 
er. The neglect of this condition has 
been the capital source of all the mis- 
takes made in regard to the scales and 
the modes. Therefore the interval be- 
tween G and A which he rightly says is 
a little less than between C and D 
according to Western computation, is 
not so in the Sanskrit ^Sharja scale, 


but only in the Madhyama which latter 
tallies almost exactly with the Eng- 
lish scale, assuming of course that D 
and no . G is the note corresponding 
to sa. The Madhyama- grdma differs 
from the Sharja in the note pa only 
which is one sruti lower in the for- 
mer than in the latter. Gandhdra- 
grdma has ga and ni of four srutis, ma, pa, 
dha, sa, throe srutis and ri of two. 
This was rarely or never employed. 

, Sir S. M. Tagore maintains that the per- 
fect modulation of these delicate intervals 
is neither impracticable nor difficult, and 
is constantly performed by practised 
singers. The point can be decided, not 
by the mathematician, but by a fine ear 
trained to this modulation. A nomen- 
clature of Hindu technical terms, in the 
language of Western Music, is still a de- 
sideratum, lb is strange that, though 
the fruits form; the basis of Hindu Music, 
Abul Fazl does not mention the term 
nor allude to them except by implication 
as vocal chords in the human frame. 

The Srutis are personified as Nymphs, 
and have each their name, thongh vary- 
ing in different writers. The 21 mdr- 
chhands, which also play an important 
part in Hindu Music, are omitted by 
Abul Fazl. They have been confounded 
with the Srutis even by native musi- 
cians and were not correctly understood 
by Sir W. Jones. Mr. Patterson’s orrono- 
dus view of them is their use to t he learner, 
teaching him to rise and descend by tones 
and semi-tones and greater intervals. 
Captain Day (“ Music of Southern In- 
dia”) states at p. 23, that it is doubtful 
what these murchhands signified, and at 
p. 39, he defines them incorrectly. Ac- 
cording to the Sangtta Bninakd.ro, (Ed. 
Yedantavslgisa and Ssirada Prasada Gh<5- 
sba, p. 61) the seven different orders in 
the succession of intervals in each of 
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are mute and the remaining eighteen are classed under the seven primary 
notes in the following order : — 

(1). Skadja , l is taken from the note of the peacock /'and extends to 
the fourth chord). (2), Ifishabha, is taken from the note of the Papilla 
(Coecystes Melauoleucos ), and beginning after the fourth chord (omitting 
the fifth and sixth), extends from the seventh to the tenth. (8). Gan- 
dlmra, is from the bleating of a he-goat and its compass extends from the 
ninth to the thirteenth. (4). Madhjmia , resembles the ory of the Coolcn 
Crane 8 (Ardea Sibirica), and its compass is from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth. (5). Pan oh am a, is taken from, the note of the Ko'il (Ouculnv 
Indicus), and is attuned on the seventeenth. (6). Dhaivata, is like the 
croak of the frog, and its compass extends from the twentieth 3 to the 


the three scales or grdinas, caused by- 
taking each note seriatim as the fun- 
damental, in the ascending and des- 
cending series, were known as nitlrch- 
hands. Seven necessarily are formed 
in each scale and they are 21 in all. 
The first mdrchhand of the Sharja scale 
begins from sa of the middle heptachord 
the second from ni, and so on. The first 
of the madhyama scale begins from ma, 
(the initial indicative of the name, and 
the characteristic note) the second from 
ga, &c. The first of the Gdndhdra be- 
gins similarly from ga, the second from 
ri and so on. They are therefore simply 
snch changes of scale as would bo ana- 
logons to our diatonic series taken suc- 
cessively first from 0, then D, E, F, 

&c. This is called Guddha, simple or 
nnmixed, and omitting the Gdndhdra 
scale as little or never used, there are 
7 murchhands in each of the two lower 
scales or 1 4 in both. By the introduction 
of a modification or Vikriti-svara in the 
ni, the ga, and both ni and ga simultane- 
ously, called respectively hdhaU, san- 
tdra and santdra IcdkaM, three different 
sets or modifications of scale were fur- 
nished, each capable, like the simple 
form, of 14s expressions, making 56 m4r- 
chhands in all. These Mdrch hands and 
not the ray as may be said to correspond j 


to the Greek modes of the JEolian, 
Lydian, Ionic, Doric or Phrygian, so 
named according to the character of the 
sentiments they inspired. The effect of 
the different msZrchhwids when played 
on the sitdra, is very striking. 

1- Pronounced Sharja. It means liter- 
ally six-horn ; i. e., the fundamental from 
which the other six notes arise. 

2 According to the Sangdta Darparia 
the note is that of the Krauhcha, or 
heron {Ardea Jaculator), 

3 The text has eight, which must he 

an error of for The seven 

notes of the scale are represented by 
the seven initial syllables of their names, 
after the manner of Guido’s notation, 
thus : Sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, corre- 
sponding to our, — 

D. 30. F. G. A. B. 0. 
and the 8'mtis are allotted to the 
several notes, as follows: to Sa, ma 
and pa, four ; to ri and dha, three ; to 
ga and ni, two. The authority for 
Abul Fazl’s division of the vocal chords 
among the notes of the octave I have 
not been able to trace. : It appears 
to be taken from the idea of the divi- 
sion of the 22 strings. After dividing 
the heptachord into 22 parts, the anci- 
ents fixed the 7 notes in different places 
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twenty-second. (7). Nishdda is taken from the sound of the elephant 1 
and its compass is from the twenty-second to the third of the next series 
(of twenty-two). Each heptachord occurs successively in each series, and 
in the third, Nishdda, cannot, of course, go beyond the twenty-second chord. 

A system of intervals in which the whole seven notes of the gamut are 
employed, is termed Sampurna. If there he only six, the fundamental 
must be one of them, and it is styled Shddava ; if five, Audava, the funda- 
mental being of necessity one of them. None has fewer than these, but 
the tana which is a separate intonation may consist of two. 2 

The second is Bdga-viveJcadhydya, on divers musical compositions and 
their variations. 3 


to construct the scales. Assuming the 
sound of the 4th string for sa, those of 
the 7th, 9th, 13th, 17th, 20th and 22nd 
■were assigned to the remaining 6 notes 
and thus their principal or Sharja-grdma 
scale was formed. 

1 The Sangita Darpgrin describes the 
sound as that made by the elephant 
when goaded by its mahout. These 
notes of birds and animals as they are 
termed, really signify the compass of 
their several calls and thus represent 
the number of srutis of the scale-notes 
of which they becomo the equivalents, 

2 By the term naghma which I have 

rendered system of intervals, a murchha~ 
nd must be meant. Each murchhand is 
said to bo sampurna, or complete, when 
all seven notes are employed, and asam- 
purna when defective. When wanting 
one it is called Shadava (qi^) and 
wanting two Audava In the 

mtirclihahds of Shatg'a, sa, ri, pa, ni 
and in those of Madhyama, sa, ri, ga, 
used to be omitted one at a time, to 
make ■-? Shudavi Jhirchhands which were 
49 in number, viz., 28 of Sharja and 
21 of Madhyama. The Audavi miir* 
chhands of Sharja were formed by omit- 
ting sa, pa, or ri, pa, or ga, ni, and 
were therefore 21. The omission of ri, 
und dha, at one time, and at another of 
ga and ni, formed the . twelve Audavi 


murchhands of Madhyama. The total 
number of these latter is therefore 35 
in the two gramas which with the 49 
shad avis make S4 a sampurna mtirchhands 
which were called tdnas by some authors. 
The various combinations of the differ- 
ent notes in a murchhand, are called 
tanas, each, from seven notes to one, 
having a separate name. The aggregate 
combinations of all these by a process of 
simple arithmetic show a total of 13,099. 

8 do I render “makiim’’ and “ shubah” 
by which Abul Fazl signifies nig as and 
rdghjtis. Willard and Garey dispute the 
usual translation of rdga by mode, and 
Sir S. M. Tagoro confirms their dis- 
sent by his own ; he says there is no 
corresponding term in English for rdga. 
Garey calls rdga a tune, which Willard 
disallows, but himself gives nothing bet- 
ter. He shows that various rdgus and 
raginis may be played on one adjustment 
of frets on the siidra, while the frets have 
to be shifted for others. These fret- 
adjustments permit only those tones to 
be sounded which are proper for the mode 
to which the frets have been transferred . 
ancl each adjustment, called (hath, or a 
frame-work, be would style ‘mode.’ 
Several rdginis, by a varied order of sue*: 
cession, may be adapted to the same thafh, 
but they must belong to it and cannot be 
played but on their proper (hath which 
determines the relative distances of the 
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Their origin is ascribed to Mahddeva and (his wife) Pdrvaii. The 
first-mentioned had five mouths, 1 from each of which issued a melody in 
the following order :■ — 

(1). Stri-rdga. (2). Vasanta. (3). Bhairava. (4). Pancltama. 
(5). Megah. (6). Nata-Nardyana was produced by Parvati. Each of 
these six modes is called in Sanskrit Maga, and they are reckoned the 
primary orders of sounds. Each of them lias numerous variations. 

The B'ri-raga Las the whole seven notes ( sampurna ) of the gamut. In 
this, Bishablia has a compass to the eighth chord, GancLhara, to the tenth, 
Maclhyama to the thirteenth, and Dhaivatci to the twenty-first : Nishddu is 
allotted but one. And in like maimer other changes occur throughout 
all the modifications. 

1. Variations of S'ri-raga: — (1). Mdlavt. (2). Tiromnk 8 (3). 

Gauri. (4). Kedari, (5). MadUn-niddhavi. (6). Vikdri. 

subtleties of interchange and mutila- 
tions of the scale produce countless va- 
rieties of the ruga. It will be thus 
seen that the rdga depends chiefly on its 
murchhand which can produce only rug as I 
in a certain setting, the change of the 
mdrchhand, bddi and sambddt altering the; 
class of the rdga. 

1 The Sungfta JDarpaya names the par- 
ticular months from which the Magas 
respectively issued. They are repre- 
sented as minor deities wedded to their 
five Mdgiyts or variations, and the rest 
of this chapter in the above work treats 
of them, and their pictorial representa- 
tions symbolic of their characters and 
seasons. Sir W. Jones considers that the 
fancy of Shakspeare and the pencil of 
Albano might have been finely employ- 
ed in giving speech and fornrto these 
aerial beings. Were they trammelled 
by the traditional types of the SangUa 
JDarpana, the genius of both would, in 
my opinion, have failed to raise them to 
any standard of beauty that Western 
ideas could appreciate or recognise. 

S I take the following variants from 
the Mcmgita. Darpafya,- — Trivand, Keda- 
rd , and JPahdri. 


sounds of the heptachord, while the 
rdga disposes their succession and marks 
their principal effect. From an able 
article in the Cal. Rev., OXXXVII. of 
1879, by Sarada Prasada Ghdsha, the 
learned co-editor of the Sanglta Ratna- 
kara, to which I am already indebted 
for the substance of this information 
on the murchhands and tanas , I borrow 
the following explanation of the rdga. 

It is defined as a musical composition 
consisting of not less than five notes of 
a Huiichhana (mark this term) in accor- 
dance with certain rules with a view 
to a particular met be tic effect. The 
chief rules are that a note is assumed 
with which the Raga begins. This is 
called gratia ; another with which it 
must invariably end, called nydsa ; a 
third, which is the tonic or predomi- 
nant, repeated offcenor than the others, 
and perhaps more noticeable also in the 
time, and called ansa or bddi : a fourth, 
which is 9 or 13 gratis above or below : 
the bddi, used almost as frequently and 
termed sambadi. A raga differs from 
another consisting of notes of a differ- 

I ent murchhand, when a bddi, sambddi or 
grdha, &c., in the one is not the same 
in the oilier. Other distinctions and [ 
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2. Variation.* of Vasanta (1). Dost. (2). Devagirl (3). VairdtV- 
(4). TodL (5). Lolita. (6). Einddli. 

3. Variations of Bhairava: — (1). Madhya-mddi 2 . (2). BhairavL 

(3) . Bdngah. (4). Purifiafca. 3 (5.) Sindavl* (6.) Pmiarjneya* 

4. Variations of Panchama: — (1). Vibhasa . 6 (2). Bhupali. (3). 

KanaraJ (4). Badhansilcd. (5). IfaZas'W. (6). Padhamanjari . 8 

5. Variations ofMegha: — (1)* Malar. (2). S oratin'. (3). AmvarL* 

(4) . Kaisuki. 10 (5). GdndUrl (6). Earsing ari" 

6. Variations of Nat a Narayana (1). Kdmodi. (2). Kalydn™ 
(3). Alvin. 1 * (4). S'uddhandta^ (5). SdlaJc. 15 (6). Kat-Eamtra.™ 

Some allow only five variations to eacli mode and numerous other 
differences occur. Others in place of Vasanta, Panchama and Meg ha, 
substitute Mdlakausiha , 17 Eindola and Bipaka, and make five instead of 
six variations to each, with a few other discrepancies of less importance. 
Others again, in place of the second, third, fourth and fifth modes, have 
guddha-bhairava, Eindola, Desakdra and Suddha-ndta. 

Songs are of two kinds. The first is called Mdrga or the lofty style 
as chanted by the gods and great Rishis, which is in every country the 
same and held in great reveration. The masters of this style ai*e numer- 
ous in the Dekhan , 18 and the six modes abovementioned with numerous 


1 Vardti. 

8 Giorj art. 

8 Beva. 

4 Quyakrt. 

6 This is a blunder through ignorance of 
Sanskrit from -which. Abul Fazl’s pandits 
should have saved him. This list is taken 
from Hanumdn who gives but five £1 dgi- 
ms in the exact order of the names in 
Abul Fasl and concludes the fifth in the 
S. D., with the iloka 
:^fuin, t. e,“ and (Sindavi, &o.,) are to 
le understood as the beautiful wives of 
Bhairava.” The words in italics have 
been mistaken by Abul Fazl for the name 
of a Jtdgini. 

6 Vibhasasva. 

7 Earndti. 

8 Patamanjari. 

9 Savdrt. 


10 Eausikd. 

11 Harsringdra. 

12 Ealydnt. 

13 AbhM. 

14 Ndtikd. 

18 Sdlangt. 

16 Nat a Hnmllnrd. 

17 In the S. D. the term mdla is ex- 
plained as the garland of the heads of his 
enemies worn by this Rdga in his sym- 
bolic representation. His RdjinU are 
Todi, KambhdvuM, Qaurt, Qunakrt and 
Eakubhd. Those of Hindola are Vela- 
vaU, RdmdkaU , Lesa, Patamanjari and 
lalitd. Those of JDtpaka are Redan, 
Ednara, Best, Kamodt and Nd(aka. 

18 According to Capt. Day (“ The Music 
and Musical Instruments of Southern. 
India,” Chap. YIII), from early times 1 
Tanjore has been the chief seat of 
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variations of whi eh. the following are examples, are held by them to 
appertain to it. 

(1). Surya-prakdsa. (2). Pancka-tdlesvara. (3), Sarvato-bhadra. 
(4). Chmdra-pmTzdsa. (5). Mdga-kadamba, (6). Jhumara. (7). Svara- 
vartanL 

The second kind is called Desi or applicable to the special locality, 
like the singing of the Dfmrpad in Agra, Gwalior, Bari and the adjacent 
country. When Mail Singh 1 (Tonwar) ruled as Baja of Gwalior, with 
the assistance of Ndyak Bakshu, Macc7m , -and Blumu, who were the most 
distinguished musicians of their day, he introduced a popular style of 
melody which was approved even by the most refined taste. On his death, 
Bakshu, and Maohhu passed into the service of Sultan Mahmud of G ujarat 
where this new style came iuto universal favour. 

The Dhurpad* (Dhruva-pada) consists of four rhythmical lines with- 
out any definite prosoclial length of words or syllables. It treats of the fas- 


Music ill Southern India, and most of 
the chief Kara atilt musicians have either 
lived there or were educated in the 
Tanjore School. 

1 See p- 611. n. Vol. I. The fame of the 
Gwalior School of Music dates from the 
reign of this prince. Bakskd continued 
at the court of Bikramajit, the son of 
Man Singh, and after his death entered 
the service of Raja Kirat of Kdlinjar, 
whence he was invited to the court of 
Gujarat. Blochmann, who does not 
state his authority, gives the name of 
the Gujarat prince as Sultan. Bahadur 
who reigned from 1526 to 1536. He was 
succeeded by Sultan Mahmud in the 
latter year. The names Macchu and 
Bhanu have several variants in the notes 
to the text. They do not appear in 
Blocbmann’s list of musicians at p. 
612, Bay 1 ey in his ‘ ‘ History of Gnj arat,” 
speaks of a minstrel called Jiacchu 
attached to Sultan Bahadur’s court, 
who was taken before Humayfin on the 
capture of Mandn in 1535. The Em- 
peror had given orders for a general 
massacre, hut being bold that this musi- 
cian had not his equal in Hindustan, he 
was directed to sing and so charmed 


the royal ear, that he was given a 
dress of honour and attached to the 
court. He subsequently fled to Sultan 
Bahadur who was so rejoiced at his 
retorn that he declared his every wish 
fulfilled and sorrow banished from his 
heart. Bayley notes that the name is 
variously written and that it seems to be 
either Bacchu or Ohittii. Willard mentions 
the following as the most renowned of 
the Nat/ahs or masters ; Gopal, a native of 
the Dekhan who flourished under Sultan 
Alau’ddm ; his contemporary Amir 
Rhusrau of Delhi ; Sultan Ilosain Sliarki 
of Jonupur ; Raja Man Singh of Gwalior, 
and “ Byjoo, Blioonoo, Pandvee, Buksoo 
and Lohnng. The four following lived 
at the time of Rajah Man of Gnaliar, — 
Jurjoo, Bkugwan, Dhoondhee and Daloo.” 
Among these names, the spelling of 
which I leave unaltered, Bhoonoo and 
Buksoo are evidently the two mentioned 
in the text. His list contains other 
names which I need not here record. 

2 Willard calls the DJiurpnd the 
heroic song of Hindustan, the subject 
being frequently the recital of the memo* 
rable actions of thoir heroes, and also 
treating of love and even of trifling and 
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cinations of love and its wondrous effects upon the heart. In the Dekhan 
these songs are expressed in their language by the term. Ghincl , and consist of 
three or four lines, and are chiefly laudatory. In the Tilanga and Carnatic 
dialects they are called JDhruva, and their subject is erotic. Those of Bengal 
are called Bangula , and those of Jounpur, Ohufhala , while the songs of 
Debli are called haul and tardna. These last were introduced by Amir 
Khusrau, of Dehli, in concert with Sdmit and Tatar, and by combining the 
several styles of Persia and India, form a delightful variety. The songs 
of Mathura are called BisJin-pad, (Vishnu-pada) consisting of four, six and 
eight lines, sung in honour of Vishnu. Those of Sind are styled Kami and 
are amatory. Those in the dialect of Tirhub are called Lahchdn , and 
are the composition of Biddyd-pcit, and in character highly erotic. In Labor 
and the adjacent parts, they are called Ghhand ; those of Gujarat, .Jalcri. 1 
The war songs and heroic chants called Karlcha, they term Sddara, and 
these consist also of four, six, and eight lines, and are sung in various 
dialects. *'■ 

Besides these that have been named, there are numerous other modes, 
amongst which are the following : 

Sdrang; PurU; Bhanain ; BamkaU ; Kurdi, (which His Majesty has 
styled Sughrai) ; 2 Suha ; Desahala aud Ddsdhha. 

The third is GoMedPrakirnadJiydya or a chapter of miscellaneous rules 
and treats of Alapa,* which is of two kinds. (1). Bdgdlapa, the deve- 


frivolous topics. Its origin he ascribes 
to Raja Man Singh whom he oalls the 
father of Dhurpad singers. He des- 
cribes it as having four titles or strains : 
more correctly, rhythmic cadences or 
lines as Abul Fazl expresses it. They 
are severally named like the divisions of 
the aldpa in Sir S. M. Tagore’s “ Six 
Principal Itagas” p. 39. Two of these 
Dhnrpads are given in the Brajbih&r of 
Narayan Swami, one being in the Sarang 
mode. Specimens of others will be . found 
in the Bur Bdgar of Siu* Das, a contem- 
porary of Akbar. G hind in the text I 
suspect to be an error for Ghhand, 
(Sansk. Ghhandas) a sacred hymn and 
also a musical measure; JDhruva signi- 
fies the introductory stanza or recurring 
verse of a poem or song repeated as a 
refrain. Ghutkala is a jest or pleasantry 
and these songs resemble probably the 


ancient Pescenniiie verses designed to 
catch the coarse and indelicate humour 
of the mob. The JBishan-pud according 
to Willard, was introduced by the blind 
(stir) poet and musician Btir Das. His 
name occurs in Blochmann’s list, p. 617, 
I. Of Samit and Tatar I find no men- 
tion. Some of these singers came from 
Mashhad, Tabriz, Kashmir, and from 
beyond the Oxus. 

1 By Willard, Zikri, a much more 
probable name, as they are on the sub- 
ject of morality. This class of religious 
song was introduced into Hindustan by 
Kaii Mahmud. V. Willard’s treatise on 
“ The Music of Hindustan.” 

2 Probably to change the ominous 
name, Kurdi, signifying stocks for the 
feet, and Sughrai, beauty or grace. 

3 Sir S. M. Tagore explains in his 
‘ Six Principal Itagas,” that it is a prac- 
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lopment of tlie raga, commonly termed (in Persian) add and tasarriif, and 
(2). Pupdldpa : which. comprises the metrical setting of the words to the 
air and their vocal expression. 

The fourth, or Prabandhadhydya , is on the art of composing a rhythmic 
measure ( gita) 1 to vocal music. It consists of six members, riz. (1), 
Svara, (notes as sa, ri, &c., taken, at their proper pitch). (2). Viruda, 
panegyric. (3). Pada, name of its object. (4). Tend, a cadence of 
notes on a symbolic standard, as tena, tend, and the modulation of the 
lines. (5). Pat a, the continuous imitation of sounds (proceeding from 
percussion instruments) as tena, tend, man a, &e., from three letters to 
twenty, in a specific order as a supplementary guiding measure. (6). 
Tala, rhythm expressed by beat. If the whole six members be present, 
the composition ( prabandha ) is called medinip if one less, it is termed 
dnandini; if two less, dipant ; if three less, bhdvant, and if four less, 
tar avail ; but with only two it does not (commonly) occur. 


tice with singers, before commencing a 
song, to develop the character of the raga 
by means of gamahas, and tanas. This 
is called aldpa in which the notes pecu- 
liar to the raga are sung as a prelude 
to show its character. There is no fixed 
rule as to the time, but it should be in 
general keeping with the whole move- 
ment. Willard calls it a rhapsodical em- 
bellishment which after going through a 
variety of ad libitum passages, rejoins the 
melody without interfering with it, the 
musical accompaniment keeping time 
throughout,— these passages are not 
essential to the melody hut introduced 
as grace notes, according to the fancy of 
the singer, but restricted to the charac- 
teristic notes of the melody and to its 
time. On account of the brevity of the 
melodies in general, a Singer of preten- 
sions does not go through the song more 
than once in its simple form, but on its re- 
petition, introduces these embellishments 
to avert monotony, v. Capt. Bay’s 
“ Music of Southern India,” p. 41. 

1 Pada technically is a sentence formed 
of words having a meaning. Tena , 
meaningless words used by singers to 
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exhibit the air alone, unaccompanied by 
words. The six members of the Gita 
may he thus briefly exemplified 
1st (Svara), sa, ga, ri, sa, 

2nd ( Viruda), Thou art my God, 

3rd (Pada), I look to thee. 

4th (Tena), Tena, na, te, na. 

5th (Fata), Dha, Dhin, Kath, Thege. 
6th ( Tala), beats by hand at equal in- 
tervals. 

The sounds commonly sung are dha 
hath, thege , dhrigra, ghena, trikat, &o., 
imitative of the resonance of the in- 
strument, as analogous Bounds might 
be employed in English. I must here 
once more express my obligation to 
the courteous aid of Baba Sarada 
Prasada Ghdsha whose knowledge of 
the theory of Western, and both the 
theory and practice of Hindu music 
has been at my service both in his writ- 
ings and his practical explanation of them 
on the instrument of which he seems a 
master. 

3 Abul Eazl writes, medani and 
■ dnadani. I follow the S. D. Sir S. M. 

: Tagore makes tala synonymous with 
1 chhandas, or metro, and guiding its move- 
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These four adhydyas treat of the various refinements of melody. 

The fifth is Tdladhyaya, on the nature and quantity of the musical 
heats. 

The sixth is Vddyddhydya, on the various musical instruments. These 
are of four kinds. 

(1). Tata, stringed instruments. (2). Yitata, instruments over 
. which sldn is stretched. (3). Ghana, all that gives resonance hy the 
concussion of two solid bodies. (4). Sushira, wind instruments. 

The First Kind, or Stringed Instruments. 

The Yantra 1 is formed of a hollow neck of wood a yard in length, at 
each end of which are attached the halves of two gourds. Above the 
neck are sixteen frets over which are strung five steel wires fastened 
securely at both ends. The low and high notes and their variations are 
produced by the disposition of the frets. 

The Vinci (Hindi. Bin) resembles the Yantra, but has three strings. 

The Kinnar resembles the Vina, but with a longer finger-board and has 
three gourds and two wires. 2 

The Sar-vind is also like the Vind hut without frets. 

The Amriti has the finger-board shorter than the Sar-vind, and a small 
gourd below the upper side, and one steel wire upon which all the scales 
may be played. 

The Babdb 8 has six strings of gut, hut some have twelve and others 
eighteen. 


merit. The beat conforms to the variety 
of the metre, upon the rhythmic feet of 
■which is based, as with the Greeks, their 
musical measure. Willard limits the 
variety of beats now practised to ninety, 
two, the musical values of which he 
tabulates. Tala, the rhythm, is not to he 
confounded with lay a, musical time pro- 
perly so called, divided into slow (vtlam- 
bita), moderate (madhya), and quick, 
(druta), with which the heats accord. 
The , bars are measured by matras, or 
prosodial quantity of vowels (v. p. 223) of 
which the divisions are explained by Sir 
S. M. Tagore in his work on the Bagas, 
p. 44, ff. Of. Capt. Day's “ Music of 
Southern India,” Chaps. II and IV. 

1 Yantra (Hindi Jantra) signifies an 


instrument of any kind. I do not any- 
where find mention of a particular musi- 
cal instrument under this name. 

2 A. coloured drawing of this instru- 
ment, as well as of the Viyd and most 
of those mentioned in the text, will be 
found in Oapt. Day’s superb volume. 
The plates, besides their utility as illus- 
trations, are artistically beautiful and a 
description of the instrument accom- 
panies each. The kinnar is called in 
Sansk. Kinnari vvid, varieties cf which 
are detailed in th 6 S. Ratnakdra, 

3 This name, if not the instrument, is 
of Arabian origin. Specimens of the Ba- 
bdb, as well as of the ha-nun, the lute and 
other instruments are given in Lane’s 
“ Modern Egyptians,” Chap. XVIII. 
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The Sar m.andal 1 2 is like the Kduun. It has twenty-one strings, some of 
steel, some of brass, and some of gut. 

The SdrangL is smaller than the Ttabab and is played like the GhwhaJed 3 

The Pinah , called also Sur-batana, is of wood about the length of a bow 
and slightly bent. A string of gut is fastened to it and a hollow cup in- 
verted, is attached at either end. It is played like the Ghichak, but in the 
left hand a small gourd is held which is used in playing. 

The A'dhati 3 has one gourd and two wires. 

The Kingara 4 resembles the Vina, but has two strings of gut and 
smaller gourds. 

The Second Kind of Instruments. 


The Palchdwaj 5 is made of a thick shell of wood shaped like a niy- 
robolan and hollow. It is over a yard in length and If clasped round the 
middle, the fingers of the two hands will meet. The ends are a little 
larger in circumference than the mouth of a pitcher and are covered with 


skin. It is furnished with leather braces which are strained, as in the 
nakdra or kettle-drum, and four pieces of wood, under a span in length, are 
inserted (between the shell and the braces) on the left side and serve to 
tune the instrument. 

The A wag is made of a hollow piece of wood, and might be described 
as two kettle-drums joined at the reverse ends and their heads covered 
with skin and braced with thongs. 

The Duhul 6 (drum) is well-known. 

The Dhadda is like the Dnlnrt but very small. 

The Ardliaioaj is half the size of the A'waj. 

The JDaf, or tambourine , 7 is well-known. 


1 Cape. Day writes the name Svara- 
M&ndala, and calls it the Kanin, or In- 
dian Dulcimer, the strings of brass and 
steel, and occasionally gat, and played 
with two plectra worn on the finger-tips. 

2 This is a kind of Persian lute. A 
specimen of the Sarangi, or fiddle, will be 
found in Day. 

3 Yar. Adhauti, or Adhoti. 

4 In the Dictionaries Kingri. 

6 One of Capt. Day’s plates represents 
this drum under the name of the 

Mfi&ang by which it is best known in 

Southern India. The two heads are 
tuned to the tonic, and fourth or fifth. 


The centre of the smaller head is coated 
with a composition of resin, oil, and wax. 
and an embroidered cloth is commonly 
stretched over the upper side of the shell 
as an ornament. It is beaten by the 
bands, finger-tips and wrists, and is well 
enough known throughout India. 

6 This is the Persian equivalent of the 
ordinury DhOl of Hindustan. 

7 Capt. Day describes it as an octagon 
frame of wood, about 6 inches deep and 
3 feet in diameter, covered on One side 
with skin and strained by means of a net- 
work of thin leather thongs. It is struck 
with the fingers of the right hand, and 
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The JChanjari is a tambourine smaller than the Daf, but with cymbals, 
and its surface is about the size of a pitcher . 1 

The Third Kind of Instruments. 

The Tala is a pair of brass cymbals like cups with broad mouths. 

The Kath Tala , or castanets, are small and fish-shaped. The set con- 
sis ts of four pieces, of wood or stone. 

The Fourth Kind of Instruments. 

The Shahid? called in Persian Surnd. 

The Mashk, or bagpipe, is composed. of two reeds 5 perforated according 
to rule and attached (to the bag). It is called in Persian Nai-ambdn. 

The Murli is a kind of flute. 

The TJpctng is a hollow reed a yard long, the upper part of which has a 
hole in the centre in which a reed is inserted. 

The seventh is Nrityddhyaya, or the art of dancing. 

On the Glasses of Singers. 

Having cursorily reviewed the subject of vocal and instrumental 
music, I turn to a brief mention of their musicians. 

The chanters of the ancient hymns which were everywhere the same, 
were called Vaihdras, and their teachers were styled Sahalcdras. The Ka- 
Idants, or more commonly Kaldvants or bards, are well known, and sing the 
Fhurpad. 

The TflidilMs are the Punjabi singers who play upon the Ithadda and 
the Kingara. They chiefly chant the praises of heroes on the field of battle 
and lend fresh spirit to the fight. The Ifawivdls'* are of this class, but 


a thin switch held perpendicularly oyer 
it by the fingers of the loft is made to 
strike the instrument at intervals, accord- 
ing to the time. It has no cymbals. 

1 It is a wooden hoop 8 or 9 inches in 
diameter and 3 or 4 inches deep, bored 
out of the solid. In the hoop are three 
or four slits containing pieces of metal 
strung together which, clash as the 
tambourine is shaken. 

2 They are both Persian words, the 
Bhahna, or Shahndi, being literally the 
king-pipe, a kind of clarion or oboe. 
The word Burna is also written 


s The smaller of the two pipes is used 
to inflate the bag which is made of the 
skin of a kid. It is used merely as a 
drone j the holes in the pipe are wholly or 
partially stopped with wax to tune the 
instrument to pitch. The drone is of 
cane, mounted in a stock of the same 
material which contains the reed. The 
Whole reed is in one piece. Black wax is 
used to make the instrument wind-tight. 
It is also called sruti-upanga. Bay’s 
u Music of Southern India.” Plate XVI, 
A The intensive adjectival form from 
kmil ( (JjJ and signifies the profes- 
sional chanters and story-tellers. 
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sing mostly after the Dehli and Jounpur style, and Persian verses in the 
same manner. 

The HurMyah men play upon the Httruls, which is also called Awaj , 
and the women the Tala, and they also sing. Formerly they chanted the 
KarTcha, hut nowadays only the Dhurpad, and the like. Many of the wo- 
men add great beauty to their musical accomplishments. 

The Dafzan, or tambourine player. The Bhadhi women chiefly play 
on the Daf and the Dulml, and sing the Dhurpad and the Soldo, on occa- 
sions of nuptial and birthday festivities in a very accomplished manner. 
Formerly they appeared only before assemblies of women but now before 
audiences of men. 

The Sezdah-tdK. The men of this class have large drums, and the 
women, while they sing, play upon thirteen pairs of talas at once, two being 
on each wrist, two on the joint of each elbow, two on the junction of the 
shoulder blades, 1 and two on each shoulder, one on the breast and two on 
the fingers of each hand. They are mostly from Gujarat and Malwah. 

The Natioas exhibit some graceful dancing, and introduce various styles 
to which they sing. They play upon the FakMwaj, the Mal&b and the 
Tdla. 

The Kirtaniya are Brahmans, whose instruments are such as were in 
use among the ancients. They dress up smooth-faced boys as women 
and make them perform, singing the praises of Krishna and reciting his 
acts. 

The Bhagatiya have songs similar to the above, but they dress up in 
various disguises and exhibit extraordinary mimicry. They perform at 
night. 

The Bhanvayya 8 resemble the last-named, but they exhibit both by 
night and day. Sitting and standing in the compass of a copper dish called 
in Hindi, thdli, they sing in various modes and go through wonderful per- 
formances. 

The Bhdnd play the Dulml and Tdla and sing and mimic men and 
animals. 

The Kanjari: The men of this class play the FakMwaj, the Rabab 
and the Tdla, while the women sing and dance. His Majesty calls them 
. Kanchams? 


The words used are &iUi> and iJt'SS 

both of which signify shoulder-blade. I 
am unable to understand any other ar- 
rangement of the cymbals. 

3 So the text, but in the Diction- 


; aries, Bhavaiyd, a dancer or story- 
teller. 

3 The term is synonymous with eraipa 
in the lowest sense of this word, from 
the common profession, or practice of the 
class. 
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THE AKHARA. 

The Nats are rope-dancers, and perform wonderful acrobatic feats. 
They play on the Tdla and Duhul. 

The Bahu-rupi exhibit their mimicry by day : youths disguise themselves 
as old men so successfully that they impose upon the most acute obser- 
vers. 

The Bazujar performs wonderful feats of legerdemain and by his 
dextei'ous conjuring deceives the eye. For instance, one will carry an 
enormous stone on his back, or they will appear to cut a man into pieces and 
then restore him to his natural state. 

Their extraordinary performances 'are beyond description and each of 
them affects a special style of vocal accompaniment. 

The Ahhdrd 

is an entertainment held at night by the nobles of this country, some of 
whose (female) domestic servants are taught to sing and play. Four pretty 
women lead off a dance, and some graceful movements are executed. 
Four others are employed to sing, while four more accompany them with 
cymbals : two others play the pakhdwaj, two the upcing, while the Dekhan 
mlab, the mn& and the yantra, are each taken by one player. Besides 
the usual lamps of the entertainment, two women holding lamps stand 
near the circle of performers. Some employ more. It is more common for 
a band of these ncopiods to bo retained in service who teach the young slave- 
girls to perform. Occasionally they instruct their own girls and take them 
to the nobles and profit largely by the commerce. 

His Majesty has a considerable knowledge of the principles explained 
in the Sangita and other works, and what serves as an occasion to induce a 
lethargic sleep in other mortals, becomes to him a source of exceeding 
vigilance. 

Gaja Sdsfra. 

is the knowledge of elephants and all that concerns tb eir various peculiari- 
ties, their care and health and the causes and symptoms of sickness and 
its remedies. . 

■ ■ S'alihotra, 

or veterinary surgery, is the knowledge of all that appertains to the horse 
and its treatment. 

Vdsiuha 

is the science of architecture and its characteristics. 

Supa 

treats of the art of cookery and the properties of food. 
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RajanUi 

is the science of state-craft. As it behoves a monarch in the governance 
of the interior spirit, to avoid the evil results of desire and anger, similarly 
the administration of temporal affairs is guided hy observance of the 
like conduct. The principal occasions of unruliness of desires which 
cause the downfall of princes, are said to he ten: — (1). The pursuit of 
game. (2). Dicing. (3). Sleep. (4), Censorionsness. (5). Inter- 
course with women. (6). Singing 1 songs.- (7). Dancing. (8). The 
society of musicians. (9). Wine. (10). Solitude. 

The chief sources of the calamities of anger are : (1). Confiscation, 

of property. (2) . Ungraciousness in acknowledgment of benefits. (3). Be- 
traying a secret. (4). Unmindfulness of the service of dependents. (5). 
Abusive language. (6). Unjust suspicion. (7). Taking life without due 
deliberation, and the like. (8). Publishing the faults of others. 

It is incumbent on monarehs to live free from the baneful conse- 
quences of desire and anger and not to sully their dignity with these 
eighteen sources of crime. If they are unable to avoid them altogether, 
they should never transgress due measure in their regard. They say that 
a prince should be God-fearing, circumspect and just, compassionate and 
bountiful, recognising virtue and the distinctions of rank and merit. Ho 
should be courteous in speech, kindly in aspect and condescending in his 
manner. He should be ever ambitious of extending his dominions, and should 
protect his subjects from the exactions of revenue-officers, from thieves, 
robbers and other evil-doers. He should proportion the punishment to 
the offence and be firm of purpose and yet clement. His intelligencers 
should be appointed from among men of trust and sagacity. He should 
never despise his enemy nor be remiss in vigilance nor be proud of his 
wealth and power. He should not admit to his court venal and corrupt 
designers. A king resembles a gardener and should carry out, in regard 
to his subjects, the course pursued in the care of his garden by the other, 
who puts away thorns and w r eeds and keeps his flower-beds in good order, 
allowing no depreciations from without. lathe same way a prince should 
transfer to the frontier of his dominions the turbulence of the seditious, 
and free the courts of his palace from their machinations, and allow no 
other evil designers to enter them. The gardener, likewise, from time to 
time, prunes the redundancy of leaf and branch on his trees, so the king 
should isolate from each other the more powerful nobles whose friends 


1 I am nob sure of this interpretation 
of izjASiS (J&ib. From the context, the 
meaning I have given is the most appro- 


priate, and Viiller admits this significa- 
tion of in his lexicon. 
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and dependents are dangerously numerous. The gardener also invigo- 
rates his weak saplings with water, and the king should similarly sustain 
with beneficence his impoverished soldiery. 

The king should choose a circumspect person of exemplary piety, 
courteous in disposition, vigilant, zealous, and masterful, reading the signs of 
the times and divining the intentions of his lord, and ready of speech, and 
in consultation with him, provide for the spiritual and temporal affairs of 
his kingdom. But if he finds himself physically unable to carry on these 
duties, he should entrust their complicated direction to him. In impor- 
tant affairs he should not consult with many advisers, because the qualifica- 
tions necessary in such cases are fidelity, breadth of view, fortitude of 
spirit, and perspicacity, and the union of these four priceless virtues in any 
one man is uncommonly rare. Although some statesmen of former times 
consulted with men of a different stamp with the intention of acting di- 
rectly contrary to their advice, in the majority of cases this course did not 
answer and many disasters were the consequence, for this special reason, 
that it is difficult to efface from the mind the suspicions aroused by the 
insinuations of cowardly, unprincipled, short-sighted and base men. 
Former princes adopted the practice of selecting from four to eight 
intelligent counsellors with the qualifications above-mentioned, under the 
presidency of one of their number. The opinion of each of these was separa- 
tely taken on matters concerning the welfare of the State and the reve- 
nues, after which they were assembled in consultation and their several 
opinions carefully weighed without disclosing the author. 

Further, a prince is in need of a faithful attendant, a profound astro- 
loger, and a skilful physician. His wide experience will enable him 
to surround himself with friends, to maintain a well-appointed force, and 
to fill his treasury. He will portion out his dominions and entrust them 
to just and circumspect governors, and unite them in a befitting co-opera- 
tion of government. He is zealous in the construction and provision of 
his fortresses and careful in their maintenance. 

With his equals in power he is on terms of amity and concord and 
exacts tribute from the weak. He sows dissensions in the armies of one 
more powerful than himself by skilful intrigue, or failing this, he conci- 
liates him with presents. As long as possible he avoids hostilities with 
all, but when war is inevitable, he enters Upon it with fearlessness and 
vigour and upholds his honour. He should consider a prince whose ter- 
ritories are conterminous with his own, as his enemy though he be pro- 
fuse in demonstrations of friendship. With one whose country is situated 
next beyond, he should form au alliance. With a third more remote, 
he should avoid all intercourse whether hostile or friendly. 



After the above manner have statesmen laid down rules of govern- 
ment, suggesting approved modes of conduct and enforcing them with 
numerous happy illustrations, all of which are referable to the qualities 
of wisdom, recognition of merit, bravery, good temper, reserve in speech, 
Beal, and benevolence. 
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The Administration of Justice. 

The learned among the Hindus say that litigation in its various kinds 
falls under eighteen titles, 1 for each of which there is a separate course 
of procedure, viz. — (1). Non-payment of debt. (2). Deposits. (3). 
Sale without ownership. (4). Disputes in partnership. (5). Reclaiming 
a gift, (6). Disputes between master and servant regarding wages, 
under which head are included labourers and such as work for hire. (7). 
Default of revenue by the cultivator. (8). Reeision of purchase be- 
tween buyer and seller. (9). Mulcts on hei’dstnen. (10). Boundary 
disputes. (11). Slander. (12). Assault. (13). Thoffc. (14). Vio- 
lence with bloodshed. (15). Adultery. (16). Altercation between man 
and wife. (17). Inheritance. (18). Gambling disputes. 

The king in his judicial character must erect his tribunal facing the 
east. He must conduct the duties of his office in person, and if he cannot 
always himself attend to them, he must delegate his authority to a wise, 
fearless and painstaking deputy. 

The plaintiff is termed Vadm and the defendant Prcvbi-vddin. A child 
under twelve years of age may not be summoned to court, nor one who 
is drunk ; nor one crazy, nor one who is sick or engaged in the service of 


pledges ; sale without ownership ; part- 
nership and non-delivery of what has 
been given ; non-payment of wages 5 
breach of contract ; revocation of sale 
(and) purchase ; disputes between mas- 
ter and servant ; disputes about bound- 
aries j assault (and) slander; theft ; vio- 
lence ; adultery ; the law between man 
and woman ; partition ; dicing ; games 
with animals.” By the latter is signi- 
fied betting on them in fights, and under 
adultery is probably included illicit in- 
tercourse in general. I do not observe 
any rule regarding the position of the 
tribunal. 


1 Abul Pazl’s authority seems to be 
the “ Ordinances of Mann ” of which the 
8th chapter deals with Civil and Criminal 
law. The 3rd verse runs thus — “ Day 
by day (he should judge) separately 
(cases) under the 18 titles by reasons 
(drawn) from local usage and the trea- 
tises.” Burnell, Ed. Hopkins. The lat- 
ter observes that these titles are not 
part of the original system of law ; it 
appears only in the smritis, and its later 
development is easily traced. The 
eighteen titles are somewhat differently 
worded in Mann, and I give them for 
comparison. Non-payment of debt ; 
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the State, nor a woman without relations, or of high family, or who has 
recently given birth to a child. A discreet person should be commis- 
sioned to interrogate in such cases, or they should be brought into the 

royal presence. , T , . £ 

The plaintiff’s statement is taken down in writing, with the date of 
the year, month, and day, and the names of the two parties and their an- 
cestors for three descents, and many other particulars. The reply of the 
defendant is then recorded and both their statements are carefully investi- 
gated The plaintiff is then asked for any documentary evidence and for 
his witnesses. These should not he fewer than four, though some allow 
only three, and even one is considered sufficient if he be a person of 

known veracity. _ 

A child under five may not serve as a witness, nor a man broken down 
with age. The evidence of a S'tidra is only available for a S'udra, and 
that of a handicraftsman for one of his own trade. The evidence of a 
blind man may not be taken, nor of one who is deaf, or diseased, or drunk, 
or crazy, nor of a gambler, nor of a notorious evil-liver, nor of one op- 
pressed by hunger and thirst, nor of an angry man, nor of a thief, nor of 
one who is being taken to execution. For women, women should serve as 
witnesses. A friend may not witness for a friend, nor an enemy against an 

enemy, nor partners for each other. In all oral litigation, dryness of the 

lips, and biting them, and licking the sides of the mouth, alteration of voice 
and change of colour, should be taken into consideration as collateral proof. 

In all suits these conditions of evidence are imperative except under 
titles eleven to fourteen. 

If there be no documentary evidence or witnesses, the judge must 
decide to the best of his ability, with caution and prudence ; but if be cannot 
discover the facts of the case, he must cause the plaintiff or, as some say, 
either of the two parties, as he thinks best, to undergo the ordeaU This 
is of eight kinds. 

The first kind. The man is weighed and taken out of the seales, and 
after some prayers and incantations, he is again weighed. If his scale 
rises, his claim is allowed, but an even balance or his scale preponderating, 
are proofs of its falsehood. Some authorities say that the balance is 
never even. This ordeal is only for Brahmans. 

The second hind. Seven or nine circles are drawn with a distance of 
sixteen fingers’ breadth between each periphery. The person is then 


1 The word is oath, a translation of 
the Sanskrit 6a.fa.tha, which means also 
ordeal. It is an asseveration by impre- 


cating curses on the head of the taker of 
the oath. In this case, ordeal is evi- 
dently the true signification. 
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bathed and religious ceremonies and incantations, as above described, are 
gone through. His two hands are then rubbed over with riee- bran, and 
seven green leaves of the pipal-tree (Ficus religiosa) are placed upon them 
and bound round seven times with raw silk. A piece of iron, weighing 
3;| sers and heated red-hot, is then placed upon the leaves which, thus 
heated, he carries and advances taking one step between each circle, till, on. 
arriving at the last, he throws the iron down. If there is no sign of a 
burn, his word is accepted. If the iron fall from his hands mid-way, he 
must begin again. 

The third kind. The person is made to stand in water up to his navel 
and dips under with his face to the east. Then, from a bow measuring 
106 fingers breadth, a reed arrow without an iron point, is shot off so that it 
shall fly with the wind and a fast runner is sent to fetch it. If he can 
keep under water from the time the shaft is loosed till the runner returns 
with it, his cause is declared just. This ordeal is especially for the Vaisya 
caste. 

The fourth kind. Seven barley corcis of a deadly poison are administered 
in the spring season (Vasanta), or five in the heats (Grishina), or four in 
the rains (Varsha), six in the autumn (ffarad), and seven in the winter 
(Haimanta) . These are to be mixed with thirty-three times the quantity of 
clarified butter and given to the man after certain incantations. The 
face of the patient must be towards the south, and the pex’sorr who admi- 
nisters must face the east or north. If during a period in which the 
hands may be clapped 600 times, the poison does not take effect, his truth 
is proved. Antidotes are then given to him to prevent any fatal effects. 
This ordeal is peculiar to the S'ddra caste. 

The fifth kind. An idol is first washed, and after worship is paid to 
it, incantations are pronounced over the water it was washed with, and 
three mouthfuls of it are given to the person under ordeal. If no misfor- 
tune happens to him within a fortnight the justness of his cause is 
acknowledged. 

The sixth kind. Rice of the class called Sdthi 1 is placed in an earthen 
vessel and kept all night. Incantations are next morning pronounced 
over it, and the person is made to eat it while facing the east. He is then 
required to spit upon a leaf of the pipal ( Ficus religiosa) , or the Ihojpatra 
(Betula bhcfpatra)* If there should be any marks of blood, or the corners 
of the mouth swell, or symptoms of ague supervene, the untruth of his 
case is inferred. 

2 I am indebted to Dr. King for this 
name. 


1 Produced in the rains, and so called 
because it ripens in 60 days from the 
time of sowing. 
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The seventh hind. An earthen or stone vessel is taken, measur- 
ing sixteen fingers in length and breadth, and four fingers deep. Into 
this forty dams weight of clarified butter or sesame-oil is poured and brought 
to boiling point, and one mdsha of gold, which is equal to four sitrkhs, is 
thrown into the boiling-oil. If the person can take out the gold with 
two fingers without being scalded, his cause is just. 

The eighth kind. A symbol of Dharma, or Innocence, is fashioned 
of silver, and one, of Adharma, or Gruilt, of lead or iron; or the former word 
is written on a piece of a white cloth, ora leaf of the bhoj tree, and the 
latter on. a piece of black cloth, and these are put into a jar which has 
never held water. The person under oi’deal is then told to draw out 
one of these. If the symbol of innocence is drawn out, his cause is just. 
This ordeal is applicable in determining the righteousness of all four 
castes. 

If a suit cannot be decided in one day, bail is taken ; and a second suit 
may not be brought against the same person till the first is disposed oft 
When a claim is proved, the plaintiff is put in possession, and a fine of an 
amount equal to the value of the suit is exacted of the defendant. If the 
plaintiff loses his cause, he pays double the value of the suit. 

Having cursorily explained the procedure regarding suits, evidence 
and ordeal, I now as briefly record the mode of adjudication under the 
eighteen titles of law-snits. 

1. Non-payment of debt. If the debt be without deposit and the dispute 
be regarding the amount of interest, a Brahman shall pay two per cent, 
(per mensem), a Kshatriya three, a Yai^ya four, and a S'udra five per cent. 
If there be security, only one- fourth of the above amounts are recoverable 
though a higher rata may have been agreed to. For risks by land-travel, 
up to ten per cent, is allowed, and not exceeding twenty-five per cent, 
for risks at sea. If interest has been agreed upon, and ten times the 
length of the stipulated period has elapsed, a claim shall not be allowed for 
more than double the principal. 1 2 When the interest is paid on corn, the 
sum of the interest and principal should not be more than five times the 
principal. If the debtor is unable to pay, he must renew the obligation 
bringing the instrument 2 and witnesses for its verification. 


1 That is the sum of interest plus 
principal must not exceed twice the 
original debt. According to Mann, five 
times the principal is payable on corn, 
fruit, wool and draught animals, 

2 It is worth while noticing that the 
Sanskrit for this term Icaranam ib trans- 


lated by Hopkins ‘ proof,’ whilo stating 
in a note that the meaning ‘ docutn ont ’ 
given by commentators is not necessary 
and seems improbable. Yet this is 
exactly the translation of Abul Fazl, 
the word ‘ Sanad ’ employed by him signi- 
fying document or instrument. 
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2. Deposits. If the receiver of a deposit make use of it without 
the owner’s permission and delay its restoration when claimed, he shall 
forego half the interest due (in compensation). If he deny the deposit 
and there be no documentary evidence or witnesses, the judge may pri- 
vately direct a third person to make a deposit with the same man and 
after some time to demand it back. If he acts as before, he shall be com- 
pelled to satisfy the first claim, or submit to trial by ordeal ; but if tho 
pledge be stolen by a thief, or if it be burnt, or washed away by water, or plun- 
dered by an enemy, restitution shall not be made. If he has dealt fraudu- 
lently with it, he shall make restitution and pay a similar amount as a fine. 

3. Sale without ownership* If a man claim possession of property, 
it shall be restored to him free on proof of ownership, and the money 
taken back from the seller. And if it be sold privately or under its value, 
or by a person not entitled to do so, the judge shall fine the offender as he 
thinks proper. And if he brings forward the thief, 1 it shall not be im- 
puted as the crime of a thief, but a fine shall be exacted from him as a thief. 

4. Partnership . If there be a dispute between partners and any 
formal deed of partnership exist and be proved, it shall be carried out 
in accordance with its terms ; otherwise the profit and loss shall be divided 
according to the proportions of capital invested. If one of the partners 
dissipate the joint property or, without the consent of the other, remove it 
or otherwise fraudulently deal with it, he shall make it good to the other by 
a fine. Or if on the other hand, he make a profit, he shall not be required 
to give more than one-tenth to his partner. If one of thorn is guilty of 
fraud, he shall be ejected from partnership and the interest due to him 
shall he exacted by the judge. If one of the partners be left in charge 
of the joint property and any deficiency or injury occurs through his neg- 
lect, ho shall make it good. 

5. Reclaiming a gif t. If a gift is made under the influence of anger, 
sickness, grief, fear, or as a bribe, or in jest, it may be recalled : also what 
has been given by a child, or a drunken or crazy man. In other cases it 
may not be reclaimed. And if the gift be made for a future benefit or 
in exchange, it may not, under any pretence, be resumed. 

6. Wages* Hue, Rent. If wages, hire, or rent be received in advance, 


1 Or “ if be appear a thief.” The 
elliptical language of the text can be tin-, 
clerstood only by comparison with the 
text of Manu: verses 197-198 run as 
follows (197.) “ If a man not being 
himself the owner, sells the property 
of another without the owner’s permis- 


sion, one should not allow him to be a 
witness, (since he is) a thief (although) 
he may not think h.e is a thief. 

(198.) He should be held to a fine of 
600 panas if he is a near relation : if he 
is not a near relation and has no excuse, 
he would incur the fine of a thief.” 
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the agreement may not be violated. If it foe broken, the offender shall foe 
fined to the amount of double the sum ; but if the money has not been 
actually paid, the fine shall extend only to the amount originally fixed. 
If a servant loses his master’s property, he must make good the equivalent, 
but if it be taken from him by violence, he is not liable to restitution. 

7. Revenue. If any one fail to pay the usual revenue, the whole of 
his effects shall he confiscated, and he shall be expelled the country. 

8. Purchase arid sale. A purchaser may on the day of purchase re- 
turn the goods bought ; on the second day he may return them on a forfeit 
of a twentieth of their cost : on the third day, of a tenth, after which 
they cannot be sent back. 1 But a maid-servant may be sent back within 
one month ; a slave, within fifteen days; Corn, within ten days; jewels, 
Within seven days ; cattle in general, within five days ; a milch-cow, within 
three days ; iron, within one day ; unless there be any stipulation to the 
contrary. The same conditions hold good with the seller, hut he must sustain 
the loss in the same proportion as the excess payments of the purchaser in 
the opposite case. 

9. Herdsmen. If through the negleot of a herdsman a beast is lost or 
dies or is injured, he must make good the loss. If cattle eat a grain-crop near 
a village or city, the herdsman is not amenable to fine. Sown-fields should 
be distant from a small village four hundred Cubits ; from one of moderate 
size, eight hundred, and from a large settlement, sixteen hundred Cubits. 2 
If the trespass should occur through the neglect of the keeper, he 
must pay the value of the crop destroyed, otherwise the owner of the 
cattle is responsible. For a buffalo, a camel or donkey the fine is seven 

Jndshas of silver : for an ox, half the above : for a sheep or goat, half the 
fine for an ox. If the beast lies down to eat, the fine is doubled. An ele- 
phant, a horse, as well as cattle set at liberty as an act of piety, (it being the 
custom, eleven days after the death of a Brdhman, thirteen days after 
the death of a Kshatriya, sixteen after that of a Vai^ya, and thirty after the 
death of a Shidra, to let loose eight or four bulls, or one bull with a number 
of cows after branding them in a special manner) or a cow that has lately 


1 According to Mann, (VIII. 222-23) he 
- may return them -within ten days, after 

which he cannot return them without 
being heavily fined. 

2 “ Round about every village there 
should be a strip of laud one hundred 
bows or even three casts of a staff in 
width : around a city, it should be three 
times as wide.” Mauu. VIII, 237. This 


land is intended for a common and not 
to be tilled. The staff is picked up 
after the first cast, and again as it falls, 
and so on three times. The strength of 
the cast might fitly be that of Polypoetes. 
’'OtTffov tIs Tefi{n\ pe KaXavpOTTa f3ovn6Xos 
'H 84 G’ikiacrQptvri irereraL 8ia 0f>vs ayeXcuasi 
11. XXIII, 845. 
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calved, or animals that have strayed, are not amenable to fine if they 
damage the crops. The same rule applies to royal preserves 1 as to crops. 

10. Boundaries. Disputes regarding boundaries may be adjudicated 
at any season save during the rains. 2 * The owners of land define their 
boundaries by burying charcoal, stones, potsherds, hair, bones, and the 
like that do not perish even after a long time ; and sometimes a tree 8 is 
made the boundary. The judge determines the dispute on the production 
of such evidence, and the -witness of four, eight, or ten husbandmen, 
keepers, 4 * * * or hunters. 

The witnesses shall wear red garments, place earth upon their heads 
and wear a string of red flowers round their necks, and shall swear that 
their good deeds may lose all merit if they lie. If there be no witnesses 
nor boundary mark, the judgment of the king shall determine the line. 

11. Slander. This is of three kinds, vis.—(l). Reviling another 
to his face. (2). By insinuation and suggestion. (8). Reviling his 
mother, sister, or such other improper language. For the first two, if 
the abuse be from one of inferior towards one of a superior caste 
the fine is twelve-and-a-half dams ; to an equal, half that sum ; towards 
an inferior, one-fourth. For the third kind, the fine is twenty-five dams, if 
between equals, or if a Brahman reviles aKshatriya; but fifty, if the abuse 
is from a Kshatriya to a Brahman. If a Vai^ya reviles a Brahman he 
is fined seventy-five dams, but in the opposite case the fine is twelve- 
and-a-half. If a S'tidra thus offends against a Brahman, he is fined 
one hundred dams* a Brahman reviling a S'udra pays six-and-a-quarter. 


1 According to Manu, a cow with a 
oalf not ten days old, balls and also the cat- 
tle of the gods (i.e., ordained for sacrifice) 
whether with or without a keeper, ought 
not to be punished. (The beast doing the 
damage is always represented as paying 
penalty.) The keeper is not liable to 

fine if his cattle injure a grain-crop not 

enclosed, but in Ann cases the value of 

the crop destroyed must be paid to the 

owner of the field. Manu. VIII. 241. 

The punctuation in the text is mislead- 

ing. 

8 “If a dispute has arisen between 
two villages in regard to a boundary, 
the king should determine the boundary 
in the month of Jyaistha (middle of 
May to middle of June) as the boundary 


marks are then very plain.” VIII, 245. 

8 The trees recommended are the Jims 
Indica, and religiosa ; butea frondosa, 
bomb ax heptapHyilum, and valica robusta, 
palms and milky trees, as being conspi- 
cuous, or very enduring. Thickets of 
bamboo, prosopis spicigera and trapa bis* 
pinosa, are also recommended. VIII. 
247. 

4 So I translate ^l&Lua. The men 
named by Mann are hunters, bird-catch- 
ers, cowherds, fishermen, ; root-diggers, 
snake-catchers, gleaners, and other men 
who wander about the woods. 

8 Corporal punishment is the punish- 
ment of this offence in ‘ Manu,’ and all 
the other fines are heavier. 
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A Vaisya reviling* a Kshatriya pays fifty, and the fine in the opposite ease 
is twelve-and-a-half ; and the same proportion between a Yaisya and a 
S'iidra. If one of the gods be reviled, or the king, or a Brahman who has 
read the four Yedas, the fine is 540 dams. If the abuse be directed 
against the people of a quarter, half of the above ; and one-fourth if 
against the inhabitants of the city. 

12. Assault This is of four kinds : (1). Throwing earth, clay or 

filth upon any one. (2). Putting him in bodily fear by threatening him 
with the fist, a stiek, or other weapon. (3). Striking with the hands 
or feet and the like. (4). Wounding with any weapon. 

The first hind. In the first case, the fine is five dams, but if filth is 
thrown, ten, provided the parties are equals ; but twice as much if it be an 
inferior against a superior, and only half in the opposite case. 

The second hind. Threatening with the hand, &c., five dams , and 
(with stick or other weapon) between equals, eleven ; between superiors 
and inferiors, as above. 

The third hind. If the blow cause a swelling or pain in the limb, 270 
ddms. If by an inferior against a superior, tbe hand or foot, or other 
offending member shall' bo cut off, or a suitable fine inflicted. In the ins- 
tance of a Kshatriva against a Brahman, the fine is 540 ddms ; a Yaisya 
against a Brahman, 1,080; a S'udra against a Brahman, 2,160 ; a Yaisya 
against a Kshatriya or a S'fidra against a Yaisya 540 ; a S'udra against a 
Kshatriya, 1,G8Q; a Brahman against a Kshatriya, 135 ; or against a 
Vaisya, 67§, or against a S'udra, 33§; a Kshatriya against a Yaisya, 135 ; 
against a S'fidra 67f. 

The fourth hind. Between those of like caste if the skin be abraded, 
fifty darns, and if tbe flesh is cut, twenty tolahs of gold, and if a hone be 
broken, the offender is banished. If an inferior against a higher caste, 
the fine is doubled, and in the opposite case, it shall be a-lialf. If treat- 
ment is necessary, the offender shall pay the expenses of medicine and 
daily ‘keep * till the injured man be restored to health. 

In the case of a sheep, antelope 1 * * * * and the like, if there be hurt, the 
fine is eight ddms ; if it be rendered useless, the value must be paid to 
the owner, with a fine of 125 ddms ; and twice as much, if it be killed. 
For a horse, camel, or ox, the fine is also double. When damage is done to 
valuable plants, the value must be paid to the owner and a fine of ten 
ddms , but eight ddms if they be of small value. 8 


* Mann gives five times the value of 
damage done to leather, wooden, or ear- 
then-ware, and to (lowers, roots and 
fruit. 


I Different sorts of antelopes and deer, 

flamingoes and parrots, are “ propitious ” 

forest animals, and a fine imposed for 

killing them : also the small animals, 

such as crows, cats, &c. 


13. Theft. If any one steal above one hundred tolaks of gold oar 
silver or any valuables up to this amount, or more than 66| mans of 
corn, or the child or the wife of any person of distinction, lie Shall be 
liable to tlie punishment of death. If the amount be less than one hundred 
and more than fifty tolahs, he shall suffer the loss of his hand. If fifty 
Or less, he shall pay eleven times the amount as a fine. The same applies 
to corn. In all cases the equivalent of the amount stolen shall be made 
good to the owner, and if the thief is unable to pay, he shall work out the 
amount in menial service. In other cases of theft, corporal punishment* 
imprisonment or fine, is at the discretion of the judge. 

14. Violence with bloodshed. If a man of inferior caste kill a man 
of a higher caste, the penalty is death. If a Brahman slay a Brahman, 
his entire estate shall be confiscated, his head shaved, his forehead branded 
and he shall be banished from the kingdom. If a Brahman slay a Kshatriya, 
he shall pay a fine of 1,000 cows and a bull ; if he slay a Vaisya, 100 cows 
and a bull, or if a S'udra, 10 cows and a bull. The same rule applies to 
Kshatriyas and Yai^yas. If a S'udra Slay a S'udra, he shall be fined 500 
cows and a bull. If the murderer he not found, the people of the city* 
village, or quarter in which the murder was committed shall produce 
some of his family or pay in default any fine that the king may inflict. 

15. Adultery. Commerce between a woman and a man other than 

her husband* is of three kinds i (1). When they converse and jest together 
in private. (2). When a present is sent to the house of the other. (3). 
When they meet and criminal intercourse ensues. In the second case, a 
fine may be inflicted at the discretion df the king. The third is of two 
kinds, viz., with a maiden and one who is not a maiden. The former may be 
dishonoured y <f>a\X& r) SuktvXw % 3? Toioib-o fiv\ apydvw. The latter may 

be women who are guarded, or such as gad abroad. 1 In each of these four 
cases it may occur with the woman’s Consent or otherwise, and of these 
eight, the criminality may take place between two of a like caste. In the 
latter instance if it be a girl and she consent in all these offences, and no 
force is offered on one side or resistance on the other, 2 the man shall be 
compelled to marry her whether he will or no. In the case of pollution 
and the like, he must pay a fine of 200 dams. If he violate her without 
her consent, he shall be put to death, but the woman is not liable to 
punishment If he forcibly pollute her, he must suffer the loss of his 


1 Hopkins translates ‘ wandering wo- 
men’ (Mann, Vill. 363), and supposes 
tliem to "be possibly Buddhistic nuns. 

Sir W. JoneS interprets ‘female an- 

35 


ohorets of an heretical religion.’ Ahttl 
Fazl’s rendering is gadding, 

about the streets.’ 

8 The^ after bjy is superfluous.. 
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fingers, anil pay a fine of GOO dams. If the offender be a Brahman, he 
shall be banished, but no other penalty is exacted. 1 * 3 If the man be of 
higher caste, he shall be made to take her in marriage, even if he be 
unwilling, in. which case an additional fine is imposed. If she he not a 
maiden, and both be of like caste, and she be guarded, 2 and give her con- 
sent, the man is fined 270 dams, bnt if without her consent, the fine shall 
be 54.-0 dams. If she be one nsed to gad abroad and consents, the fine is 
250 dams ; if forced, 500. If the man be of higher caste, the fine in all 
cases shall he 250 dams ; if of inferior caste, death is the penalty in every 
instance, and the ears and nose of the woman shall be cut off. 

16. Altercation between man and wife. If after marriage a man dis- 
covers any natural defect in his wife, he may put her away without remedy 
on her part, but the woman’s father shall be fined. If a man offer one 
daughter in marriage and substitute another in her place, he shall be 
compelled to give both. When a man has j oumeyed on a pil grimage to holy 
shrines and is absent beyond the term agreed upon, the wife shall wait at 
home for eight years whatever her position in life may be. 8 If he has gone 
abroad for the sake of knowledge or fame or wealth, she shall wait six 
years : if he journeys to seek another wife, three years. At the expiration 
of these periods, she is at liberty to leave her husband’s house to obtain 
a livelihood. The husband on his return from abroad, if lie wishes to put her 
away on account of her departure, is not permitted to do so. If the wife does 
hot observe the condition of these periods, the husband is at liberty to put 
her away. If the husband fall sick and the wife does not minister to him, 
he may not, on his recovery, for this cause divorce her, but he may 
refuse intercourse with her for three months and deprive her of all that she 
possesses, 4 after which period he shall be reconciled to her. With Brah- 
mans, divorce does npt take place but a husband may avoid the sight and 
presence of his wife: her maintenance must nevertheless be continued. 
The wife may not take another husband. If he be guilty of great, crimes 
or have any contagious disease, the wife is at liberty to separate from him. 
If a Brahman have a wife of each of the four castes, he shall assign 
them their respective social functions. In religious ceremonies, and person- 


l ‘Let him banish the offender from 
his realm with all his property secnre 
and his body unhurt.’ Sir W. Jones, 
VIII. 380. 

* Under the protection of her husband 
or- other relative. 

3 One commentator’s opinion i$, that, 

after the eight years she must fol- 


low him. Another states that she may 
marry another husband. The former 
opinion, says Hopkins, rests on a later 
view of second marriages. 

4 Her ornaments and household fur- 
niture, her jewellery, her bed, and even 
her servants. Hopkins, M, IX. 78 n. 
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at attendance such as anointing with oil and adorning 1 him and similar 
duties, he must employ only his own caste, 

17. Inheritance. While a son lives, no other relation or kinsman 
shares the estate except the wife who is equal to the son. If there be 
neither son nor wife, the unmarried daughter inherits. If there be also 
no daughter, the mother is the heir. 

If there be no mother, the father takes possession. 

If there be no father alive, his brother shall be heir. 

In default of a brother, the brother’s son inherits. 

In default of a brother’s son, the estate is divided amongst the surviving 
kindred. 

If he leave no relations, the teaeher inherits, or in default of the 
teacher, his fellow pupils. 8 

In the absence of all these the estate lapses to the Crown. 

18 . Gambling. Whosoever plays with false dice shall be banished. 
If he refuse to pay his stake, it shall be taken from him, and of his win- 
nings, the king shall receive one-tenth, 3 and one-twentieth shall be taken 
for dues. 4 

To each of these eighteen titles thei’e are many illustrations, and con- 
flicting opinions are recorded. I content myself with this short exposition. 

The Four Periods of Religious Life. 

Having reviewed the various branches of learning in their scientific 
aspects, I proceed to some account of their practical modes of life. 

Among the Brahmans, the period of individual life, after the intelli- 
gence is to some degree matured, is divided into four portions, to each of 


L The duties of a Brahman’s wife are 
to give food to beggar guests, and attend 
to her part of the sacrificial prepara- 
tions; She bathes and adorns her hus- 
band, cleans his teeth and anoints him ; 
and since she holds the highest rank she 
gives him his food, drink, wreaths, clothes 
and ornaments. The text has as 

one of her duties ; I would read, k-uj for 

J*)'- 

2 This order of inheritance is given 
by the commentary of KulluJca, — v. Hop- 
kins. IX. 187 n. 

3 In Mann, gambling, whether by dice 
or with lifeless things (dyafa), or by 
matches between rams and cocks and 


other animals (samdhvaya), is absolutely 
forbidden ; play mast be suppressed and 
gamesters banished or corporally pu- 
nished by amputation of hand or foot. 
Abul Fazl’s conditions must apply to a 
later period when gambling was made 
financially profitable and royal gamb- 
ling-houses were established and play 
without royal authority penalised by 
fine. v. Ibid, note 5. 225. IX. 

4 I conjecture this inter- 

pretation; From there being a variant 
jf, I presumo the reading is ques- 
tionable. It probably refers to a licence 
for the tables, or permission to play. 
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-which, is assigned its special important duties. These periods severally 
receive the name of Asra/ma. 

The First Period is the Bmhma-eharya, or religions studentship. In- 
vestiture with the saored thread is regarded by the Brahmans as the 
first principle of their creed, and the three superior castes do not acknow- 
ledge the right of due membership without it. With a Brahman it must 
he made in the eighth year, or if this auspicious time is suffered to elapse, 
it may be performed up to sixteen years of age. A Eshatriya may be 
invested between eleven and twenty-two years of age, and a Taisya from 
twelve to twenty-four, but a Sddra is not considered a fitting recipient. 
It is imperative that the investiture should take place for each caste 
within the prescribed periods from which date the initiation is reckoned, 
otherwise there is exclusion from caste. The Brahman receives the sacred 
string from his father or teacher, and the two other castes from a Brahman. 
Hone but a Brahman may twist the string, and that which he weal’s for the 
first time must be twisted by his father or teacher or by himself. The 
teacher’s son has also the same privilege. Three strands, in length ninety- 
six times the circumference of the fist, are united and twisted, making a 
•twist of nine strands. This is again folded into three without twisting 
and secured by a knot at each end. This is the sacred thread, It is 
placed on the heft shoulder and carried across the body to the right side, 
and thus the length is from the shoulder to the thumb of the right hand. 
It is worn diagonally like a belt. A Brahman wears five together, the 
other two castes, but three. Some authorities say that a cotton thread 
is for the special use of the Brahman, woollen for the Eshatriya and 
hempen thread for the Taisya. Similarly, a thong of deer-skin, three fin-, 
gers in breadth, is worn with it but not of the same length. A Brahman 
uses the skin of the black antelo.pe ; a Eshatriya the skin of any other kind 
of deer, and a Taisya of a goat. At this period they also wear round 
the waist a girdle of a particular kind of grass called in Sanskrit Munja 
(Saccharum Munja). 

He next learns the gdyatri , 1 which are certain words in praise of the 


L The Gdyatri verse is taken from the 
Rig Veda III. 62, and is repeated by 
every Brahman at his morning and even- 
ing devotions. From being- addressed to 
the sun ( Saviia ) as generator, it is also 
called Sfivitri. The verse runs ;-=* 

Hdfagfita wf{ Kjm 

f^fjf W- II V II 


“Of the god-like sun this surpassing 
radiance we contemplate which excites to 
action our intelligence.” This celebrated 
stanza is perhaps alluded to in Tennyson’s 
beautiful hymn to tho sun in “ Akbar's 
Dream.” 

“ Once again thou flaraest upwards, once 
again we see thee rise, 

Every morning is thy birth-day glad- 
dening human hearts and eyes. 
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sub, resembling the kalimcih or profession of faith in Islam. He also 
receives a staff of pal&su wood (Butea frondosa), but for the other two 
castes it is made of some other wood. 

He leaves his father’s house and chooses a lodging near his teacher, 
learns his letters and begins reading the Vedas. He first reads that Veda 
Which it is his special duty to learn, and then the remaining three. They 
relate that when the sage Vydsa divided the Vedas into four parts, he 
instructed one of his pupils in each, from which time the descendants and 
the pupils of these respectively read their own Veda first. The Vedas are 
never read during the first degree of the moon’s course (parked) y nor 
during the eighth, fourteenth, fifteenth, or thirtieth, nor on the night 
of the fourth, eighth, or fourteenth, nor during an eclipse of the sun, but 
any of the other acts may be performed at those times. 

When a Brahman goes to relieve the necessities of nature, he hangs 
the saored thread upon Ms right ear, and on such an occasion by day, turns 
his face to the north and by night to the south. He washes himself 
five times, each time first mixing the water with earth, and then washes 
the left hand ten times in the same manner, and next both hands 
seven times, and lastly both his feet in the same way. After he urines, 
he washes the part as above described and the left hand three times 
and each hand and foot once. From the day of his investiture till 
sixteen years of ago, this number of purifications must be observed and 
doubled after he exceeds that age, Next, in a chosen spot, he should, sit 
down on his haunches facing the east or north, keeping his knees erect 
and with his hand between them should drink three fills of his palm. 
A Brahman should swallow as much water as will reach his chest : a Ksba* 
triya as much as will suffice to reach his throat 5 a Vai^ya, as far as the root 
of his tongue, A S'ddra may drink but once. He then uses a tooth stick 
(mmoitlc) twelve fingers breadth in length, taking a fresh one every day. 

He may not wear more than four coverings for his person. These 
are: ( 1 ). Langoti, or waist-cloth, which is worn to cover only two 
parts of his body. (2). A small lung 1 worn above the other. (3). A 


Every morning here we greet it, bow- 
ing lowly down before tliec 5 
Thou tfie god-like, thou the changeless 
in thy ever changing skies, 

Shadow maker, shado\y-slaycr, arrow . 

ing light from clime to clime, 

Hear thy myriad laureates hail thee 
monarch in their wood-land rhyme. 
Warble bird and open flower, and men 
below the dome of azure 


Kneel adoring thee, the Timeless, in the 
flame that measures Time.” 

Of. R. V. T, 50, the hymn to the sun- 
god(Sdrya} which more fully recalls those 
sonorous lines, 

1 This is a cloth worn round the loins 
and passed between the legs and tucked 
in behind. It differs from tho langoti 
in reaching to the knees.. 
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sheet without suture, over bis slioulders. (4). A small c a p£„, hie head. 
He should bathe bofore sunrise, wearing only the sacred thread, the gii e 
of •»•/«, and the langoU- He first takes up a little water m his right 
Wd saying* “I pray that any fault 1 have committed may be put 
away from me.’* After which he throws the water away. With tins 
intention his ablutions are entered upon. Then he mbs himself all over 
with earth, and if he be in a river, he dips three times, otherwise, he 
•nours water over himself thrice and rubs his body all over with his hands. 
He then pronounces the name of God, and taking water three times in 
the hollow of his hand sips a little and begins to repeat certain prayers, 
at the conclusion of which he continues sprinkling water upon his head. 
He next closes his nostrils with two fingers and dashing water over his 
face, repeats other prayers and dips or throws water over himself thrice 
Then wetting both his hands, he sprinkles his forehead, chest and both 
shoulders seven times, and taking up water with joined hands, casts it 
towards the sun eight times, repeating special prayers, and sips some 
water thrice. He next performs th e prdndydma as described m the sec- 
tion on the Patafijala system.* The ablutions are meritorious m degree 
according to their performance in the following order-m a river, a tank 
a well or a house. He then clothes himself. If he he a follower of 
Mma 5 he marks his forehead horizontally with ashes; if of Krishna, 3 he 
draws the sectarial mark in twelve places, viz., on bis forehead, his breast, 
his navel, the right and left sides thereof, his right and left shoulders, 
the two lobes of his ears, his loins, the crown of his head and the throat. 
The clay of the Ganges is considered the most efficacious for this pur- 
se but saffron and the like are also used. A S'udra marks his forehead 
with only a circle. After this he takes his staff and slings across his 
shoulders the deer-skin and occupies himself with the Sandhya, which 
consists of certain religious exercises, sprinkling and sippiug water, and 
the like > Next comes the lighting of the fire and certain burnt offerings 
are made which is called the Homo, sacrifice. 

When these ceremonies are concluded, he goes to his teacher and 
gains merit by waiting upon him and reading the Yedas. At midday, the 


1 The words are— 

*wr*ir 1 

jj$*r ttfrercm tout fnfonm a 

“ Whatever evil I may have consciously 
or unconsciously committed, I make this 
libation to Yakshma, that the fault may 
be forgiven.” — JBrahmaiia sarvasw. 


a p. 185. 

S Both arc incarnations of Vishnu : 
Rama being the seventh, the hero of tho 
Ramayana ; and Krishna, tho eighth, tho 
hero of tho Mahabharata. 

i Those rites are performed at morn- 
ing, mid-tlay, and evening. 
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ablution and the ceremonies aforesaid are impeated with some variation and 
some increase in their number. When these are over he sets out begging 
alms and solicits from three, five, or seven houses, but avoids a Siidra. 
After cooking a sufficient meal he carries it to his teacher and with his 
permission, eats it. He precedes his meal with prayers and a few cere- 
monies and eats in silence and then repeats other prayers. When it is 
near dusk, he again performs, the Sandhyd and Soma rites and occupies 
himself with reading. After a watch of the night has elapsed, he sleeps 
upon the ground, making his couch of straw or a tiger’s skin or deer- 
skin or the like. He should avoid honey, betel-leaf, and perfumes. He 
should shave his head, keeping a tuft only, but the hair of the other 
parts of the body should be suffered to grow. He should not use collyrium 
nor anoint himself with oil, and should abstain from singing, dancing 
and gaming. He should not kill any animal nor have any commerce with 
Women nor eat of anything not tasted first by his teacher. He should 
abstain from falsehood, anger, avarice and envy, and not defile his tongue 
by speaking ill of any one though he deserve it, and make his days meri- 
torious by practices of piety. In prayer he should turn to the east or 
north and he should not look towards the sun in its rising or setting. 
Some pass forty-eight years in the Brahmachamja stage, allowing twelve 
years for the study of each Veda. Some take only five years, and others till 
the Vedas are learnt. 0 there again spend their lives in this manner and 
undergo austerities in the hope of final liberation. 

The Second Period is the Oarhasthya, or a state in which the duties of 
a householder are observed and the person so engaged is called Orihastha. 
When the Bralimachdrin has completed his studies, if he feels called to the 
religious life and his heart is estranged from the world, nothing can 
more conduce to his welfare than the endeavour to attain eternal bliss, 
but if he has no such vocation, he should seek the consent of bis teacher 
and, having obtained permission, return to his father’s house. He then 
puts away all but his sacred thread, but continues the oblations and some 
other ceremonies, the number of the oblations being the same as during his 
period of pupilage as BrahmarJidrin. If he be a Brahman, he wears a turban, 
and a sheet eight cubits in length and two in breadth is put on in the fashion; 
of a loin-cloth, one end being passed between his legs and fastened behind 
to the waist-piece, and the other end brought forward and tied similarly 
in front. Another sheet, five cubits long and two broad, is worn over 
the shoulders, and this may have a suture. A householder of other castes 
wears different garments. He now marries in the manner that shall be 
presently described. 

The householder repeats certain prayers and thus performs the 
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XL'oma sacrifice. He takes in his hand a stick of pi-pal or pakts wood, a 
span in length and burns it in the Homo, fire; Another stick of the same 
kind is taken and passed into the fire and reserved, and when, the next 
Homa takes place, this stick is burnt and another like the first is scorched 
and reserved, and this is continued till the time of the Agni-hotra. 1 This 
is a special kind of Hornet or oblation. A pipal stick is set alight by 
means of two other sticks and a cord forcibly worked by the hand, and 
the fire is placed in three round earthen vessels. The figure of a tortoises 
is then made of a ser and-a-quarter of rice-flour, and the three portions 
are cooked in one lump and dressed with oil, and part of this is thrown into 
the three fires as an oblation to the deities, and the remainder is given to 
Brahmans. One of the three portions of the sacrificial fire is reserved,' 
and throughout his whole life, the daily Homa oblation is made with that 
fire; the oblations cast into the fire in the name of the deities consist of 
any barley, rice, clarified butter, milk, wheat, that may be available, and 
once every fifteen days in the first degree of the moon’s course he carries 
out the ceremony as before. The ceremony of the Agni-hotrci may not take 
place till the period has elapsed between the fourth day after his marriage 
and that on which the bride leaves her father’s house (to join her husband). 2 
With the exception of the SAdra and the Mlechchha, the rest of the people 
come generally under this Second denomination. Four gharis before day- 
break, the householder awakes and passes some little time on his bed in prayer. 
He divides his day into eight portions, thus profitably employing his times 
First, when the rays of the sun appeal’, he refreshes his sight with 
its lustre, and next by looking upon fire, water, gold, a just prince, a Brah- 
man, a cow, and clarified butter. If none of these eight bo present, he must 
look upon the palms of his hands, and proceed to wash his mouth and 
perform the Sandhya ceremonies. The second portion of his time he must 
employ in study and occupy himself in the interpretation of the Vedas 
and other branches of knowledge. The third he spends in attendance on 
his prince, and engages in state affairs. The fourth is occupied with his 
own household. The fifth, which is about the entry of noon, he spends in 
ablutions and the Sandhya, ceremonies, and taking up water in both hands* 
offers it to the deities, the great Rishis and (the manes of) his ancestors, 
and repeats certain prayers. This libation is called iarpana. During the >■ 


l This is a Vedic oblation to Agni, 
chiefly of milk, oil and sour gruel 5 there 
are two kinds, nitya, or of constant ob- 
ligation, and hdmyd, or optional. * 

* This is the true interpretation of the 
sentence, as I learn from a Br&kman pun- 


dit. Abnl Fazl’s language is terse to ob- 
scurity without a knowledge of the sub- 
jects ho treats of. The Agni-hotra cere* 
mony cannot be performed till after mar- 
riage, and the presence of the wife is a 
necessary part of it. 
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sixth, he prays to Vishnu, Mahadeva, the San, Durga, and G anesa. 
This is called Deva-pujd , or worship of the gods, as will be more fully 
described hereafter. In the seventh, he easts into the fire some of his 
food as an offering to the gods, and makes the Homo, sacrifice. Next fol- 
lows the Atikhi-pujd (or the religious reception of a guest). He waits 
expectantly for any hungry person, and when he meets him, treats him 
with respect and satisfies his need, after which he himself eats, and this 
act is called the Vaisoadeva-puja (or offering to all deities). A Brahman 
obtains his food in the following way. When the husbandman has reap- 
ed his field and the poor have gleaned their fill, the Brahman then fol- 
lows in quest, and takes what he can find, and if he does not feel content 
with this, he may receive from his own people ; and if this is insufficient, 
he may accept Whatever is given to him wit h out solicitation by another 
Brahman, a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya. If this is not his choice, he may beg ; 
and if he will not submit to this, he may cultivate land. Trade is consi- 
dered more objectionable. A Brahman should not keep more than 
twelve days’ supply of food, but to others an abundance is permitted, 
as lias been explained. In the eighth, he listens to the recital of the lives 
of former holy men and performs the ceremonies of the Roma and San- 
dhyd. If he is hungry, he takes his meal. He then occupies himself till 
the first watch of the night, in studying works of philosophy and reading 
the lives of ancient sages, after which lie goes to rest. Such are the 
means by which he profitably employs liis day and night. Other cere- 
monies performed during times of eclipse and festivals, are numerous. 
Those practised by the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas who follow their special 
occupations, are fewer as shall be presently described. 

The third ‘period is that of the Vdnaprastha or anchorite, a name given 
also to the person so engaged. This is forbidden to a STidra. 

When one (of the other castes) arrives at old ago, or has a grandson, 
he may wisely give np the management of his household to his son or to a 
relation, abandon worldly concerns, and leaving the city, retire into the 
desert. He may there build himself a hermitage, and putting away the 
outward pleasures of sense, practise mortification of his body in preparation 
for his last journey. If his wife, through affection, desire to accompany 
him, he may suffer it and nob deny her, but be must resist all carnal 
incl inations. Here he preserves the sacred fire of his daily sacrifice and 
clothes himself with the leaves of trees or with skins, and he may wear a 
coarse loin-cloth. He should never cut his hair or his nails and morn- 
ing, noon, and evening he should perform the prescribed ablutions and the 
Sandhyd. Like the Grihastha, he should perform the Roma sacrifice morn- 
ing and evening, but his ablutions are three times more numerous, in as 
36 - ■ 
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much as he performs them ten times to the other’s three. He must always 
keep his head bowed down and follow the instructions given in the 
Patau j ala system and carefully control the emotions of the sjoirit. He 
should employ his time in reading the Yedas, sleep only at night, and 
lie on the bare ground. During the four months of the hot season he sits 
between five fires, lighting four about him, and having the sun burning over 
head. During the four months of the rains he should live upon a stage 
sustained by four poles, so that he may not be in danger from a flood 
nor injure minute animals by his movements, nor must he protect himself 
from the weather. During the four months of the cold season, ho should 
pass the night sitting in cold water. He should always observe the Ohdn- 
drdyana fast and eat only at night. He is permitted to keep a store of 
food sufficient for a year and should accept nothing fi’om others, living 
on grain and gathering wild fruits that have fallen. He eats nothing that 
is cooked, but he may moisten his food. If he can obtain naught else, 
he may beg of other anchorites, and failing them, he may go into the town 
to seek the necessaries of life hut he must not remain there. 

If he is unable to live in this manner, he abandons all sustenance 
and journeys onwards to the east or north till his bodily powers are 
exhausted, or he throws himself into fire or water in self destruction, or 
casts himself down from a precipice and thus ends his life. They consider 
that heaven is the reward of this course and final liberation is dependent 
on the profession of asceticism. What is understood by some as mukti, or 
final liberation, is, that in a former birth, this stage of abandonment of the 
world had been attained. 

The fourth period is Scinnydsa, which is an extraordinary state of 
austerity that nothing can surpass, and which when duly carried out is 
rewarded by final liberation. Such a person His Majesty calls Sannydsi. 1 

After the completion of the third stage, and the habit of self-denial 
in all sensual pleasures is acquired, the disciple first obtains the per- 
mission of his teacher and then quits his wife, shaves his head, beard, and 
the hair of his face and abandons all worldly concerns. His teacher pre- 
sents him with a loin-cloth and some covering and accepts a trifle in 
return. He does not occupy himself with reading, hut applies himself 
entirely to spiritual contemplation. He passes his life alone in the wilds, 
performs his ablutions morning, noon, and evening, and is scrupulous in 
self-purification and practises the duties described in the Pafcanjala system, 
carrying them out after his own method, He performs the Saoidhyd and 
then repeats from one to twelve thousand times the word Om, which is 


1 The term Sannyasin was applied many centuries before his Majesty was born, 
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the beginning 1 of tbo Vedas. At the fourth, ghari beforo the close of day, 
he goes into the city, and repeats the name of God, bogging at three, five, 
or seven houses of Brahmans, hut does not take moi’e than a handful of food 
from. each. If they put it into his hand he straightway eats it, or if they 
throw it on the ground, lie takes it up with his mouth or gathers it in 
a cloth and eats it after cleansing it in a stream. He then retires to a 
place where there is no sign of the cooking of food or lighting of a fire. 
He avoids a S'udra or a Mlechchha and if he is not quickly supplied with 
food, he does not wait. After eating he directs his eyes to the tip of his 
nose or to his brow and passes a brief space in meditation. He walks 
with his head and feet bare and does not remain in any one place. If he 
is compelled to pass through a city or village, he does not remain in the 
former more than three days nor in the latter more than one. In the 
rains he abides in one spot and thus is his life passed. Some adopt the 
course of religious abandonment both during the first and second periods. 

Some say that the first period extends to twenty-five years, and the 
same is allowed for the three other periods. The second is lawful to all 
the four castes; the first and third to all but S'udras, but the fourth 
is exclusively for Bi'ahmans . 1 

Worship of the Deity. 

The Hindu sages declare that whoever seeks to do the will of God, 
must devote certain works exclusively to purposes of worship and the first 
six of the nine schools already alluded to, comprise this under four heads. 

The First is — 

rs'VARA-P&TA, 

■ or 

Divine Worship. 

Since according to their belief, the Supreme Deity can assume an 
elemental form without defiling the skirt of the robe of omnipotence, they 
first make various idols of gold and other substances to represent this 
ideal and gradually withdrawing the mind from this material worship, 
they become meditatively absorbed in the ocean of His mysterious Being. 
Sixteen ceremonies conduce to this end. After the performance of the 
Mama and Sandhyd obligations, the devotee sits down facing the east or 
north, and taking up a little rice and water sprinkles (the idol) with the 
intention of beginning the worship of God. Then follows the Kalasa-pujd 


I The duties of these periods may be read in Wilson’s Vishnu Parana. Chapters 
IX to XII, and in Manu. 
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or pi teller- worship. The water of the pitcher which is required for the 
ceremony is venerated after a special manner. 1 He next performs the 
S'ankha-jpujd, wherein the white shell is venerated which is filled with 
water to be poured over the idol. Next follows the Qhantd-jmjd , 
in which the gong is plastered with sandalwood unguent and worship- 
ped. When these are concluded, he sprinkles a little rice with the 
intention of soliciting the manifestation of the deity. Such is the 
first of the sixteen ceremonies. (2). The intention is made that the 
prayer of the supplicant may be accepted. A throne of metal or other 
substance is placed as a seat for the deity. (3). He pours water into 
a vessel that he may wash his feet when, he comes, it being the custom 
of the country to wash the feet of superiors when they enter a house. 
(4). He throws down water thrice on the ground to represent the rins- 
ing of the mouth by that mystical being, as it is also a custom of this 
country among the more refined classes to offer this service to a superior 
before meal-time. (5). Sandal, flowers, betel, and rice are thrown into 
water and thus offered. (6). The idol is lifted up with its seat and carried 
to another place. With the right hand a white conch-shell is held while 
with the left a gong is struck and the water is poured over the idol which 
is then washed. (7). The idol is then dried with a cloth and placed upon 
its throne and it is dressed in such costly robes as circumstances can furnish. 
(8). It is then invested with the sacred string (9). The sectarial 
mark is next made in twelve places with sandal. (10.) Flowers or leaves 
are then strewn over it. (11). It is fumigated with perfumes. (12). 
A lamp is lit with clarified butter. (13). Food according to ability is 
then placed on a table before the idol, which is then distributed to people as 
the idol’s leavings. (14). Is the Namas-kdra which is a .posture of sup- 
plication. He repeats the praises of God with heart and tongue and falls 
prostrate with his whole body like a staff. This prostration is called 
danda-vat (staff-like) ; he so prostrates himself that eight of his limbs 
touch the earth, — the two knees, the two hands, the forehead, the nose, and 
the right and left cheeks. This is called Sdshfdnga, (eight members). Many 
perform one of these two obeisances in supplication before the great. (15), 
Circumambulating the idol several times. (16), Standiug like a slave 
before it, and taking leave. 

In each of these ceremonies, prayers are repeated and particular acts 
are performed. Some consider only five of these ceremonies from the 


1 A twig of each of , the following 
: sacred trees : Ficus religiosa, Ficus indi- 
ca , Ficus glomerata, Mimosa albida and 


the Mangifera Indica are placed in the 
pitcher of water as an oblation. 
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7 fch to the 13th, as imperative, others practise more ; except a SAdra and 
a Sannydsin, all others perform this worship thrice daily. 

Worship is of six kinds: (1). In the heart. (2). Making the sun. 
a means of divine adoration. (3 ). Causing fire to serve the purpose 
of spiritual recollection. (4). Worshipping in presence of water, (5). 
Cleaning a spot of ground as a place for worship. (6) . Making an idol 
a representative object of prayer. They also make images of those who 
have attained to God and account their veneration as a means of salvation. 

The Second land is — 


Yajna', 1 2 


By this the favour of the deities is obtained and it becomes the means 
of securing the blessing of God. The tei*m Mg ia also used. Pdlca-yajno. 
(simple or domestic sacrifice) is making the Homa in the name of the 
deities and bestowing charity before taking food. This is varionsly per- 
formed. Japa-yqjna is the muttering of incantations and the names of God. 
These two, like the first, are of daily practice. Vidhi-ynjna or ceremonial 
act of worship is of numerous kinds, in each of which important condi- 
tions are prescribed, large sums of money expended and many animals 
sacrificed. One of these is the Asvamedha, or horse-sacrifice , which is 
performed by sovereign princes. When its necessary preparations are 
completed, a white horse having the right ear black, is brought out and 
consecrated by certain incantations, and (being turned loose) it is followed 
in its march by an army for conquest which in a short time subdues the 
world and the king of every territory (which it enters) tenders submis- 
sion and joins the victorious forces. They pretend that whoever performs 
this sacrifice a hundred times, becomes lord of heaven. Many are said 
to have attained this rank and marvellous legends are told of them. If 
he cannot perform that number he obtains an eminent place in that 
region.® Another is the Hdja-suya-yaj ha, one of .the conditions at- 
tached to which is the presence of all the princes of the world at the 
great festival, each of whom is appointed to a particular duty, and the 


1 In Hindi. Jagna, and Jag. Of. Mul- 
ler, Hist. Sansk. Lit. p. 203, and ff. In 
Pdka-yajna the former word is not to be 
taken in the sense of cooking but signi- 
fies small or good. 

2 After the return of the king, if suc- 
cessful, with the vanquished princes in 


his train, the horse was sometimes im- 
molated, after the festival of rejoicing. 
Failure in conquest was followed by 
contempt and ridicule of overweening 
pretension. The antiquity of this sac- ■ 
rifice goes back to Medic times. Albiruni 
briefly describes it in Chap. LXV. 
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service at the banquet can Tbo performed only by them. Whoever has twice 
inaugurated this ceremony becomes lord of heaven, and many (are said) 
to have obtained this happiness. There are manifold kinds of these sacri- 
fices, but the two herein mentioned must suffice. 

The Third hind is — 


Alms giving. 

There are numerous forms of this meritorious precept and various are 
the modes by which the provision for man’s last journey is secured. The 
following sixteen are accounted the most important : — 

(1). TuU-ddna or the weighing of the person against gold, silver 
and other valuables. (2). Hiranyagarbha-dana : an idol of Brahma is 
fashioned of gold, having four faces in each of which are two eyes, two ears, 
a mouth and nose. It must have four hands, and the rest of the mem- 
bers are after the form of men. It must be 72 fingers high and 48 in 
breadth. Its weight may vary between a minimum of 33 tolahs and 4 mdshas 
and a maximum of 3,410 tolahs. It is decked with jewels, and incantations 
are pronounced over it. (3). Brahmanda-ddna, or alms of the egg of 
Brahma. 1 An egg is made of gold in two parts which when joined together 
have an oval shape. Its weight varies between a minimum of 66 tolahs and 
7 mdshas and a maximum of 3,633 tolahs and 4 mdshas. Its length and 
breadth may not be less than twelve fingers nor greater than one hundred, 
(4). Kaljpa-taru-d&na. This is the name of a tree 2 3 (taru) which is one of the 
fourteen treasures brought out of the sea, as will be related. A similar tree is 
made of gold, and birds are represented sitting on its branches. It should 
weigh not less than 12 tolahs, and the maximum weight as above. (5). 
Go-sali asra~ ddna, is the alms of a thousand cows with one bull, haying the 
tips of their horns, according to ability, plated with gold or silver and 
their humps covered with copper, with bells and tassels of yak’s hair round 
their necks, and pearls in their tails. (6). Him nya-hamadhenu-d ana A 
A golden cow and calf are made ; they may be of three kinds ; the first 
weighs 3,410 tolas ; the second, the half of this weight, and the third weighs 
one-fourth. (7). Hiranydsva- ddna. A golden horse is fashioned weighing 
from ten tolahs to 3,633 tolahs and tour mdshas. (8). Hiram/ dha-ratha. 
A chariot of gold of the first of the above-mentioned weights is made with 


l See p. 11 of this Vol. 

8 Of India’s paradise, granting all de- 
sires. 

3 Dhenu is a milch-cow, ova COW that 


has calved. Ifdma-dhenn is the cow of 
plenty, belonging to the sage Yaisishtha, 
yielding all that is desired. For Mira- 
nya-gerttha, Sec p. 1G3. 
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four wli eels and from four to eight horses weighing from ten to 0,606 tolahs 
and eight mdshas. (9). Hemahasti-ratha-dana is an alius of a chariot 
of gold drawn by four elephants. Its weight is from sixteen tolahs and eight 
madtas to the maximum aforesaid. (10). Pancha-ldngala-ddna is a gift of 
five ploughs of gold of the above weight, (11.) Dhara-cldna, is a figure of 
the surface of the earth made of gold, upon which are represented mountains, 
woods and seas, weighing not less than sixteen tolahs, eight -mdshas, and 
not more than 3,633 tolahs. (12). Visva-chakra-dmia , A complete radiate of 
eight petals is made of gold representing the entire dome of the heavens, and 
is of four weights, viz. 3,333 tolahs, four mdshas : half of the above : one- 
fourth : 66 tolahs, 8 mdshas. (13). Kalpa-lataduna is in the shape of a 
creeper. Ten tendrils are made of gold, weighing from sixteen to 3,330 
tolahs, four mdshas . (14). Saptasdgara-ddna. The seven seas are represen- 
ted in gold weighing not less than twenty-three tolahs, four mdshas, and not 
more than the weight above given. The length and breadth of each of these 
are twenty-one fingers, or the half thereof. The firstsea is filled with salt ; 
the second, with milk* the third, with clarified butter ; the fourth, with 
molasses ; the fifth, with butter-milk ; the sixth, with sugar ; the seventh 
with Ganges-water. (15). Batna-dhenu-ddna, the representation of a coio 
with a calf made up of jewels. (16). Mahdb huta-ghat a-ddn a, 1 is a repre- 
sentation in gold of the figure of a man surmounted by the head of an 
elephant, which is called Oanes'a. Its weight is from sixteen tolahs, eight 
mdshas to 3,330 tolahs, four mdshas. 

In some works the first or Tula-dana, the weight whereof should be 
not less than 106 tolahs, eight mdshas, nor more than 833 tolahs, four mdshas, 
is alone given, and the remaining forms are omitted. There is also some 
difference of opinion regarding the distribution. Some give only to the 
Achdrya or teacher who shares the alms with others, while some bestow 
it also upon other Bi airmans. 

For each of these forms of charity, there are various injunctions. 
Although no distinct season is fixed, they are regarded as of more efficacy 
in times of eclipse and when the sun enters Capricorn and on some other 
occasions. Strange legends are told of them and of their results, as for 
instance regarding the first kind, if the giver weighs himself against gold, 
he will remain in paradise for a thousand million Tcalpas and advance from 


1 Mahd-bhuta signifies a ‘huge crea- 
ture’ and * ghata’ is the frontal sinus of 
an elephant. Gane^a was the son of 
Sfiva and Parvati and is invoked at the 
beginning of undertakings as removing 
obstacles. He is represented as a short 


pot-bellied man frequently mounted on 
a rat or attended by one, and to denote 
his sagacity, has the head of an elephant, 
with, however, but one tusk . — Monier 
Williams. 
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degree to degree of beatitude, and when be re-assumes human form will 
become a miglity monarch. 

The Fourth kind is — 

SjRADDHA, 

or 

Ceremonies in honour of deceased ancestors. 

The charity is given in the name of deceased ancestors and is of vari- 
ous kinds, but four are specially obsexwed : (1). On the day of decease 
and its anniversary. (2). On the first day of the first quarter of the 
new moon. (3). On the sixteenth lunar day of the month of Kiidr, ( Sept. 
Oct.). (4). Bestowing charity in a place of worship in the name of the 
deceased. 

The manner of performing it is to bestow money and gifts in kind, 
dressed and undressed, on Brahmans in the name of father, grandfather 
and great grandfather including their wives, and in the same way on the 
three directly ascending male ancestors of the mother and their wives. 
All four castes may perform this ceremony. 

When these four duties of worship, Bacrifi.ee, alms- giving and com- 
memoration of the deceased, as now described, are performed, the wor- 
ship of God is accounted to be perfectly carried out, and without them it is 
not effected. 

Avatabas, 

or 

Incarnations of the Deity. 

They believe that the Supreme Being in the wisdom of His counsel, 
assumes an elementary form of a special character for the good of the 
creation, and many of the wisest of the Hindus accept this doctrine. 
Such a complete incarnation is called Purndvatdra, and that principle which 
in some created forms is scintillant with the rays of the divinity and bes- 
tows extraordinary powers is called Ansdvatara or partial incarnation. 
These latter will not be here considered. 

Of the first kind they say that in the whole four Yttgas, ten manifes- 
tations will take place, and that nine have up to the present time appeared. 

Matstavatara, 

. ■■■■/■ ' or 

Fish-Incarnation. 

The Deity was herein manifested under the form of a fish. They say 
that in the Dravida 1 country at the extremity of the Dekhan in the city 


1 The Coromandel Coast from Madras | southward where the Tamil language 


THE : TORTOISE-INCARNATION. 


of Bhadravati, during the Satya Yuga on the eleventh lunar day of the 
month of Pkulguna (Feb.-March), Raja Mann, having withdrawn himself 
from all worldly concerns, and being then ten hundred thousand years 
of age, lived in the practice of great austerities. He was performing his 
ablutions on the banks of the river Kritamala when a fish came into his 
hand and said “ preserve me.” It remained in his hand a day and night 
and as it increased in size, he pnt it into a cup, and when it grew 
larger, he placed it in a pitcher. When the latter could not contain 
it, he put it into a well and thence transferred it to a lake and after- 
wards to the Granges. As the Ganges could not hold it, he gave it place 
in the ocean, and when it filled the ocean, the Raja recognised the origin 
of the miracle and worshipped it and prayed for a revelation. He 
heard the following answer : “ I am the Supreme Being, I have assumed 
the form of this creature for thy salvation and that of a few of the elect. 
After seven days the world will be destroyed and a flood shall cover the 
earth. Get thou into a certain ark with a few of the righteous together 
with the divine books and choice medicinal herbs and fasten the ark to this 
horn which cometh out of me.” The deluge continued one million, seven 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand years after which it subsided. 1 

KiIrmavatara, 
or 

Tortoise-Incarnation. 

In the Satya Yuga in the light half of the month of KarttiJca (Oct.- 
Nov.), on the twelfth lunar day, the Creator manifested himself in the 
shape of a tortoise. They relate that the deities wished to obtain the 
water of immortality after the manner of butter by churning the ocean 
of milk. Instead of a churning-stick, they used the largest of the 


is spoken. The Kyitamala occurs in the 
Vishnu Parana 5 but the Kurina reads 
Ttitumala : according to Wilson neither 
name is verified. 

1 The story is told in the MaMbharafca 
with reference to the Matsya Parana as 
its authority which would imply that 
the poem is later than the Parana, but 
according to Wilson, the great epic is 
much older than any extant Parana, and 
the simplicity of the story in the Mah&- 
bharata is of much more antique com- 
plexion than the extravagance of the 
actual Matsya Purana. Xu the former, 


Mann collects the seeds of existing 
things in the ark, explained in the latter 
as effected by the power of Toga. In 
the latter, the great serpents come to 
serve as cords to fasten the ark to the 
horn of the fish ; in the former, a cable 
of ropes is used. As the ark is borne 
on the waters, Manu enters into con- 
■■■ verse with the fish, and its replies which 
concern the creation, regal dynasties 
and the duties of the different orders, 
form the subject of the Purana. — Wilson ] 
V. P. 


THE BOAR- INCARNATION-. 


mountains, Mandara. From its excessive weight the mountain snnlc into 
the ocean, and great were their difficulties. The Deity assumed this shape 
and bore up the mountain on his bach and the gods obtained their desire. 

By this miraculous act, fourteen priceless objects were brought up 
from the sea: — (1). Lakshmt, the goddess of fortune, appeared as a bride 
and thus a source of happiness to all creatures was obtained. (2). Kaus- 
hibha-mani or the wonderful jewel Kaustubha , of extraordinary lustre 
and in value beyond price. (3). Parijatalea-vrihsha, the miraculous tree 
Parijdtaku 1 whose flowers never fade and whose fragrance fills the uni- 
verse. Some say that it grants all desires. It is called also Kalpa- 
rriJishaJ (4). Sura, ( the goddess of) wine. (5). Dhanvantari, the phy- 
sician (of the gods) who could heal the side and raise the dead to life. In 
his right hand, he held a leech and in his left (a branch of) the myrobalan 
tree. 8 His Majesty considers that these two should he regarded separate- 
ly and the number of treasures be accounted sixteen. (6) . Ohandra-mani , 
the (moon-gem or) world-illumining moon. (7). Kdma-dhenu, the mira- 
culous cow which gave forth from her udders the gratification of every wish. 
(8). Airdvata, the white elephant (of Indra) with four tusks. (9). S'anJcha, 
the white conch-shell of wondrous sound that bestowed victory on whomso- 
ever possessed it. (10). Yisha, deadly poison. (11). Amrita, the water 
of life. (12). Bambhd, the nymph, beautiful and sweet-dispositioned. 41 
(13). Asva, the horse with eight heads. (14). Sdrangadhanus, or the 
bow Sdranga of which the unerring arrow carried to any distance. 

After producing these inestimable treasures, the tortoise descended 
into the earth and is believed still to exist. 

YajsahavatXra, 

or 

Boar-Incarnation . 

In the Satya Yuga, on the day of the full moon in the month of 
Kdrttika (Oct.-Nov.) in the city of Brahmdvarta b near Nimishdra 6 and 




1 The coral fcreo, JErythrina Indica, one 
of the five trees of Paradise. 

% Commonly Kalpa-tarw, the latter be- 
ing synonymous with vrilcsha, a tree. 

3 According to Mouier Williams, he 
held a cap of Amrita in his hands. Dhan- 
vanfcari is also the name of the author 
of the Ayur-Veda, 

4 A nymph of Indra’s paradise, some- 
times regarded as a form of Lakshmf, 


and popularly accepted as a type of 
female beauty. The order and number 
of these ocean treasures varies in dif- 
ferent aooonnts. See the "Vishnu Parana 
on the churning of the ocean. I. IX. 

6 See p. 33. According to Manu (II. 
17) it is a district between the Sarasvati 
and Drisadvati rivers. 

8 Or Naimixha from S. nimisha, a 
twinkling ; the name of a forest and 
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Ayodhya, this manifestafciou took place. One of the Daityas named 
Hiratiydksha 1 bad passed a long period in the practice of austerities and 
the worship of God. One day the Deity appeared to him in visible form 
and asked him what he desired. Rejoiced at these gracious words, he 
enumei’ated many noxious animals and prayed for exemption from their 
injury and that he might be monarch of the whole universe. Shortly 
after he obtained his wishes, and dispossessing Indra of the sovereignty of 
heaven, committed its charge to one of his own kindred. The deities and 
Brahma hastened to Vishnu and besought his aid. As in the request for 
exemption the name of the boar had been omitted, they received this 
answer, “ I will manifest myself under that form and deprive him of life.” 

Soon afterwards, Vishnu took this shape and entering his capital, des- 
troyed him. This is pointed out as having taken place at Soron. 2 The 
earth was again peopled with the virtuous and Indra recovered his sover- 
eignty of the world above. 

The period of this manifestation was a thousand years. 

Haba-sinha, ■ 


Man- Lion-Incarnation. 

This was a form from the head to the waist like a lion and the lower 
parts resembling a man, and was manifested in the Satija Yucja on the 
fourteenth of the light half of the mouth of Vaiiaklm (April-May), in 
the city of Himnyapura now commonly called Hindaun 8 near the metro - 


shrine, celebrated as the residence of 
certain Eishis to whom Sauti related the 
Mahabharata The district was so-called 
because tb e sage G-aura-imikha destroy- 
ed an. army of Asuras in a twinkling. 
Monier Williams, who refers to the Ma- 
habh. Adi., p. 7275, Yana., p. 6079. It 
is called Nimbi tar in the LG., a town 
in the Sitapur Dist., Ondh, on the left 
batik of the Gumti, 20 miles from Sita- 
pur town. Lat. 27° 20' 55" N. and long. 
80° 3 1' 40". It is described as a place 
of great sanctity with numerous tanks 
and temples. In one of the tanks, Rama 
is said to have washed away his sin of 
Blaying a Brahman in the person of 
Ravana, the ravisher of Sita. 

3 Fawn-eyed, an epithet also of S'iva ; 


in the Vishnu Parana the two sons of 
Dxfci, are Hiranyakanpu (clothed in gold) 
and Hirany&ksha (golden-eyed). 

8 In the Etah district, N. W. P. It is 
a town of great antiquity according to 
the I. G. and was originally known as 
TJkala-Kshetra, but after the destruction / 
of Hiranyaksha, the name was changed 
to Sukara-Kshetra (beneficent-region). 
Devout Hindus after visiting Mathura, go 
on to Soron to bathe in the Burhganga 
which is here lined with handsome tem- 
ples and ghats. The I. G. incorrectly 
gives the Daitya’s name as Hiranya- 
. kasyapa, and Ukala is perhaps for Utlcala 
or Utkara. 

.8 In the Jaipur State, situated in 26° 
44' N., and long. 77° 5' E, on the old 
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polis of Agra. They say that Hir any akasipu of the Daitya race spent 
many long years in a life of austerity until the Deity appeared to him 
and asked his desire. His first prayer was that his death might not take 
place by night nor by day, and next, he begged protection against all 
noxious animals which he severally named, and, lastly, that he might obtain 
sovereignty over the realms above and below. His request was granted. 
The deities yielded submission to him and the world was filled with the un- 
righteous. The chief spirits implored aid of Vishnu through Brahma and 
their prayer was heard. It is said that Hiranyakctsipu had a son called 
Prahldda who, like the deities, worshipped the Supreme God and followed 
the path of truth in spite of his father, who though he subjected his son 
to much persecution, was unable to turn him from that course. One even- 
ing his father asked him where the Supreme Being dwelt. He replied 
that he was omnipresent and to explain his meaning, pointed to a pillar 
in which also he declared the Deity to be. The king in folly smote 
it with his sword, and by a miracle from heaven, the above form came 
forth from it and tore him to pieces at the interval of time between night 
and day, and his death was caused by an animal of a specially-created 
type. It is said that this divine form asked Prahldda to choose some 
boon. The great-souled youth prayed only for final liberation ( jivan - 
mukti), which is eternal life freed from the defilement of corporal existence 
and from the bonds of joy and sorrow. This manifestation continued one 
hundred years . 1 

Vamana, 

or 

Dwarf -Incarnation . 

In the Tretd Yuga, on the twelfth day of the light half of the month 
of Bhadrapada (H. Bhadon, Aug.-Sept.) in the city of Sonbhadrd on the 
banks of the Narbada, this new manifestation was born of Aditi in the 
house of Kasyapa, the son of Mariohi , 8 the son of the legendary Brahma. 


route from Agra to Mhow, 71 miles S.W. 
of the former, once an extensive city 
and now much decayed. The Mahabhir 
fair held annually, is attended by as many 
as 100,000 pilgrims. J. G. 

1 Four chapters of the Yishrm Pa- 
rana, from the 17th to the 21st, are taken 
tip with the history of the legend, but 
the death of Hiranyalcasipu is mention- 
ed without the immediate circumstances 


which gave occasion to it. Wilson re- 
gards this as another instance of a brief 
reference to popular legends froqnent in 
that Parson. It is referred to, he ob- 
serves, in several other Partitas, bub he 
had himself met with the story in detail 
only in the Bhagavata. 

8 The variant in the note more ap- 
proximates to the true name than that 
chosen in the text. Mariohi was one of 
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Tliis incarnation continued a thousand years. Bali of the Daitya race 
underwent an austere penance to obtain the sovereignty of the three 
worlds. The Bountiful Giver of all desires revealed himself and granted 
his wish and Bali thus obtained a mighty dominion. Having subdued 
the throned princes of the gods, he left them in possession of their prin- 
cipalities. He performed many sacrifices, but neglected to present to the 
deities their, customary offerings. The latter, through the iutei’cesaion 
of Brahma, implored Vishnu to dethrone him who comforted them by 
revealing the issue of events, In the same year this moon-orb dis- 
played its radiance, and when the child grew in wisdom, in conformity 
with rule and custom he -was placed under the tuition of the sage 
Bharadwdja. With his preceptor he attended the sacrifice which the king 
had inaugurated at Kurukshetra, and after the royal custom, Bali asked 
him what boon he desired. He replied, “I ask of thee as much ground 
as I can cover with three steps.” The king in amazement rejoined, “ Is 
so slight a gift craved of a monarch so illustrious and powerful ?” When 
at last, after some debate he consented, the first step was so great that it 
covered the earth and the lower regions. The second measured the extent 
of the celestial world. The Raja delivered himself up in bonds in com- 
mutation of the third step. On account of the natural goodness of the 
Raja’s disposition, after depriving him of his universal sovereignty, lie 
conceded to him the rule of the nether world . 1 

ParaSuramavatara, 

or 

Incarnation of Rama with the axe. 

In the house of Jamadagni a Brahman, and of his wife Renuka, 
during the Tretd Yuga, on the third day of the light half of the month 
of Yaisdkha, in the village of Rankatta 8 near Agra, this human form was 
born. •" 


the Prajapafcis and the father of Kaiya- 
pa. One of the most sacred spots on 
the Narbada to this day is a site near 
Broach city whore Bali performed the 
horse-sacrifice. According to the I.. G., 
on the doubtful authority of the Rewd 
Parana (Rewa being another name for 
the Narbada), the sanctity of the Ganges 
will cease in the Samvat year 1951 (1895), 
while that of the Narbada will perpe- 
tually endure. 


1 This is briefly alluded to in the 1st 
Chap of the V. P., but fuller details are 
found, according to Wilson, in the Bha- 
gavata and in the Kurma, Matsya and 
Vamana Puraijas. Bharadwaja was one 
of the seven Rishis. 

2 This is probably a corruption of 
aranyaka, a forest, wherein his hermi- 
tage was built to which he took his 
bride, the daughter of Raja Prase naj it. 
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Kirtfavirya. of the Daityai race, who had neither hands » feet, was 
»; that time on the throne. In great affliction on account of his misfor- 
tune, he abandoned the world and retired to the Kailasa mountain to undergo 

penance. MaMdeva vouchsafing his favour, gave him a thousand arms 
Id at his prayer hestowed on him the sovereignty of the three worlds. 
But he oppressed the deities for which reason they implored his destruc- 
tion, and their supplication was heard. They say that Wagui was des- 
cended from Mahadeva and Bepuka from Aditi mother of the deities 
(Adityas). She had five sons, the fifth being Pavasurama. He was 
instructed by Mahadeva iu the Kaildsa mountain, and Jamadagm his 
father worshipped in the desert. Eirttavirya was one day engaged in the 
pastime of hunting and he happened to pass by the hermitage of Jama- 
Lmi and sought there to satisfy his hunger and thirst. The hermit 
brought forth food and drink, besides jewels and valuable presents 
befitting a monarch. The king was amazed and refused to touch them 
till he was informed conceruiug their possession. He replied that Indra, 
the ruler of the celestial regions, had bestowed upon him the cow Kama- 
Menu which supplied him with all that he required. The tang seized 
with avarice, demanded the cow. He answered that he could not comply 
with his request without the sanction of Indra, and that no earthly power 
could take possession of it. The king enraged determined to use force, but 
notwithstanding all the troops he could collect and his hostile attempts, he 
could not prevail. At length one night he came secretly and slew Jama- 
dagni, but found no trace of the cow. Renuka sent for her son Para4u- 
rima and performing the funeral ceremonies of the deceased, burnt 


1 This is an error, probably of a copyist. 
He was sovereign of the Haihaya tribe 
descendants of Yadu from the twelfth 
prince of the lunar line. Of this tribe 
there were five great divisions, the 
Talojanghas, Vitihotras, Avantyas, Tun- 
dikeras and Jatas. They dwelt in Cen- 
tral India. The capital of the first 
named was Mahishmati or Chnli Mahes- 
war, still called, according to Col. Todd 
Sahasra-ldhu U basti, ‘village of the 
thousand armed, 1 i. of Karttavirya. 
(Rajasthan, I. 39, n.). These tribes must 
have preceded the Rajput tribes by whom 
their country, Malwa, Cjjain and the 
■ valley of the Narbada, is now occupied. 
A remnant of the Haihaya still exists 


at the top of the valley of Soliagpur 
in Bhagel-khapcl, aware of their ancient 
lineage and celebrated for their valour. 
Their predatory connection with the 
Sabas, suggests their Scythian origin, 
which the word Hnya, meaning in Sansk. 
a horse, is supposed to confirm, perhaps 
from their nomadic habits implied in the 
Homeric name, Hippemolgi. Wilson hints 
their connection with the Huns. See his 
notes to Book IV, Chapters III and XI, W 
P. The Kailasa mountain, the fabled Para- 
dise of S'iva is placed fay* the Hindus, 
north of the Manasa lake and regarded 
as one of the loftiest peaks of the Hima- 
layas. Vide Vol. II, 313, n. 2. 
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herself according to the custom of her people and laid upon her son the 
injunction to avenge her. Parasurama, endued with miraculous power, 
set out to engage the king, and twenty pitched battles took place. In the 
last, the king was slain and the deities recovered their sovereignty. He 
then collected the wealth, of the universe and bestowed it in alms at a 
sacrificial ceremony, and then abandoning the world, retired to the obs- 
curity of a solitude. 1 * 

He is still believed to be living and his habitation is pointed out 
in the mountain Mahendra of the Konkan. 


Ramavatara, 

or 

Rdma-Incarnation. 

They relate that Havana one of the Makshasas two generations in des- 
cent from Brahma, 8 had ten heads and twenty hands. He underwent 
austerities for a period of ten thousand years in the Kailasa mountain 
and devoted his heads, one after another in this penance in the hope of 
obtaining the sovereignty of the three worlds. The Deity appeared to 
him and granted his prayer. The gods were afflicted by his rule and 
as in the former instances, solicited his dethronement which was vouch- 
safed, and Rama was appointed to accomplish this end. He was accord- 
ingly born during the l'retd Yuga on the ninth of the light half of the 
month of Ghaitra (March- April) in the city of Ayodhya, of Kausalya 
wife of Raja Daisaratha. At the first dawn of intelligence, he acquired 
much learning and withdrawing from all worldly pursuits, set out journey- 
ing through wilds and gave a fresh beauty to his life by visiting holy 
shrines; He became lord of the earth and slew Havana. He ruled for 
eleven thousand years and introduced just laws of administration. 3 * * * * 

KrishnavAtara, 

' or ■ 

Incarnation as Krishna. 

More the Yadu race bore 

sway in his capital of Mathura. His son Kansa rebelled and dethroning 


1 This fable is taken from the Maha- 

bharata and inserted in the 7th, Chapter, 

Book IY, of the Vishnu Purana. In this, 

Rama uses his axe to cut off his mother’s 

head at the command of his father, who 

restored her again to life at his son’s re- 

quest. The sons of Karttavirya are there 

said to revenge the death of their father 


by slaying Jamadagni in Rama’s' ab- 
■ sence. 

S He was the son of Yitravas, son of 
Pulastya, son of Brahma. 

8 The literature of the Ramayana in 
various languages is sufficiently well- 
known to dispense with a reference to 
the details of this Avatar a. 
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his father ruled with a persecuting hand, while at the same time Jara- 
sandha, Sisupala and other princes of the Daityas exercised -unbounded 
tyranny. The afflicted earth assuming the form of a cow, hastened with 
Brahma to Vishnu and implored their destruction. The prayer was 
granted and the divine commission was entrusted to Krishna. They say 
that the astrologers foretold to Kansa that a child would shortly he born 
and that his reign would be at an end. He thereupon ordered the slaugh- 
ter of all infants and thus each year the blood of many innocent children 
was shed until his sister Devald married Vasudeva of the Yadu race. 
Now Kansa heard a report that Devaki’s eighth son would be the cause 
of his death. He therefore confined them both in prison and put to death 
every son that was born to them. In the beginning of the Kali Yuga, on the 
eighth lunar day of the dark half of the month of Bhctdrapada (Aug.- 
Sep,), in the city of Mathura near the metropolis of Agra, the child was 
born while the guards were negligent. The fetters fell off and the 
doors were opened and the child spoke thus. “ On the other side of the 
Jamuna, a girl has even now been born in the house of the cowherd Nanda, 
and the family are asleep. Take and leave me there and bring the 
girl hither.” As Vasudeva set out to fulfil this injunction, the river 
became fordable and the command was obeyed. Krishna in his ninth 
year killed Kansa, released TJgrasena from prison and seated him on the 
throne. He also engaged the other tyrants and overthrew them. 

He lived one hundred and twenty-five years and had 10,108 wives, 
each of whom gave birth to ten sons and one daughter, and each wife 
thought that she alone shared her husband’s bed. * 

• Buddhavatara, 

or 

Buddha-Incarnation. 

He was born of M£ya in the house of Baja Sudhodana of the race 
of Ramachandra during the Kali Yuga , on the eighth of the light half of 
the month of Yaisdliha in the city of Makata. 1 


1 -For ‘ city ’ read / country.’ . Magadha 
is here intended, of which the capital 
was JEtajagriha. According to Spencer 
Hardy it is called Makata by the Bar- 
mans and Siamese, Mo-ki-to by the 
Chinese, and Makala Kokf by the Japa- 
nese. See ‘ Manual of Buddhism,’ p. 140, 
on the Buddha’s five perceptions re- 


garding the character of the period, the 
continent, country, family and day of 
Buddha-manifestations. The city of 
Kapilavastu is supposed to have wit- 
nessed the birth of the last. According 
to Haz’d y, Buddha was said to have been 
born “ on Tuesday, the day of the full 
moon in the month of Wesak, the ne- 
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They say that as many sacrifices were performed at tins 
the number of animals sacrificed was very large, Vishnu willed 
in human form to condemn the Vedic institutions and thei 
rites. For this reason he became incarnate in that year and 
age of a hundred. Some account of him has already preceded. 

Kalkyavataea, 


At the close of the Kali Yuga, in the tenth of the light half of the 
month of Vaisdkha, this birth will take place in the family of the Brah- 
man Vislinuyasas from the womb of his wife Yasovati in the town of Sarn- 
bliala. 1 

They say that a time will come when a just prince will not be left 
upon the earth, iniquity will abound, grain become excessively dear, and 
the age of men will become shortened so that they will not live beyond 
thirty 3 years, and deaths will be rife. For the remedy of these disorders, 
the Deity will become incarnate and renew the world in righteousness. 

Some add fourteen other Avatdras, making them twenty-four, and 
have written works on the histories of each, relating many extraordinary 


larity of the idea and expression to the 
Apocalyptic vision of the white horse 
and its rider will readily occur to 
mind and the analogy between some of 
these manifestations and certain scenes 
in the New Testament has often been 
observed, and is not the result of acci- 
dent. 


kata INaJcshatr.i (?) ] being Wisa [ Yfsa- 
kba (?)] ” But as he justly observes, it is 
easy to be minute when the annalist 
consults only his imagination. 

1 See Yol. IT, p. 16, n. 1. He is to 
■ appear on a white horse with a flashing 
sword for the final destruction of Mleoh- 
' chhas and those that love iniquity, and 
to re-establish righteousness. The simi- 
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sinner guilty of the five great sins, or whoever touches such, a crow, a 
(tame domestic) cock, a mouse, a eunuch, the smoke from a burnt corpse, 
a washerman, a hunter, a fisherman, a gamester, a spirit-seller, an execu- 
tioner, a tanner, a dyer, a currier, and an oilman . 1 


Knowledge, austerity, suspension of breath ( prdndydma ), religious 
exercises of the Sandhyd, sun-light, moon-light, fire, water, air, earth, ashes, 
mustard-seed, wild produce of the earth, shade of a tree, the back and 
legs of a cow, a plough, a broom, sour things , 2 salt-water, mouth of a horse 
or goat, eating certain food, the lapse of time, milk, butter-milk, clarified 
butter, aud the dung and urine of a cow. 

State or Purification. 

Knowledge and austerity purify the soul. When the inward person 
is unclean by improper food, it is purified by suppression of breath aud the 
wild produce of the earth : a drunkard by molten glass . 3 When the body 
is defiled by ordure, wine, blood and the like, it becomes pure by cleans- 
ing below the navel with earth and water, and above it with earth and 
water, rinsing the teeth, washing the eyes, bathing, abstaining for a day 
and a night from food and drink, and afterwards eating five things from 
a cow . 4 A pathway or water that has been polluted by the shadow of a 
Ohandal (pariah) is again purified by sunlight, moonlight, and air. If 
the ordure of any animal falls into a well, sixty pitchers full of water 
must be taken out ; if into a tank, a hundred pitchers ; any part of a 


1 Prohibitions and permissions in re- 
gard to food and ceremonial purification 
are treated in the V. Lecture of Manu’s 

Ordinances. Albirum says that ha was 

informed by Hindns that before the 

time of Bbarata, the meat of cows was 
permitted, and cows were killed at cer- 
tain sacrifices, and that the reason of 
the prohibition was their unwholesome- 
ness as food. In a hot climate the inner 
parts of the body are cold, the natural 
warmth is feeble and the digestion is so 
weak, that it has to he strengthened by 
chewing the betel-nut. The betel in- 
flames the bodily heat, the chalk in the 
betel leaves dries up everything wet, 
and the betel- nut acts as an astringent 


on the teeth, gums and stomach. Hence 
cow’s meat was forbidden as it is essen- 
tially thick and cold. II. Chapter 58. 

2 Sour liquids, according to Manu, 
curdled milk and all produced from it 
and all liquids pressed from pure dowel’s, 
roots and fruits may be drunk. V. 10. 
By the purifying effects of certain food, 
sacrificial food is meant. Manu, V. 105, 
n. 5. 

3 In Mann, boiling cow’s urine, milk, 
ghee, liquid cow dung, or spirituous li- 
quor. The punishment is for a Brah- 
man and is equivalent to death. XI. 
91-92, and n. 3. 

4 Milk, buttermilk, ghee, dung of a 
■ cow and its urine, 
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river, is purified by its own flow . 1 * From oil that is defiled j the contami- 
nating matter is taken out and the oil is boiled. Milk cannot be purified 
except only when the shadow: of a Ghanddl may have fallen upon it, in, 
which case it becomes pure by boiling. Cotton, leaves, molasses, grain, be- 
come pure by the sprinkling of a little water after removing the defilement. 
Gold, silver, stone, vegetable produce, rope and whatever grows beneath 
the earth and utensils of cane are purified by water, and if they have 
been defiled by unclean oil and the like, by hot water. Clothes are puri- 
fied by water. Wooden vessels if defiled by the touch of a Ghanddl cannot 
bo made pure, but if touched by a Sudra or any unclean thing, may bo 
purified by scraping ; and wood and bone and horn must be treated in the 
same manner. Anything made of stone after being washed must be buried 
for seven days. A sieve, a winnowing basket, a deer-skiu, and the like, 
and a pestle-and-mortar, are purified by being sprinkled with water. A cart 
may be scraped in the part defiled and the rest dashed with water. An 
earthen vessel is purified by being heated in the fire ; and the ground by 
one of the following : sweeping, lighting a fire thereon, ploughing, lapse of 
a considerable time, being touched by the feet or back of a cow, sprinkling . 
with water, digging or plastering with cowduug. Food smelt by a cow 
or into which hair, flies or lice 8 have fallen, is purified with ashes and 
water. If any thing is defiled by excretions from the mou th, nose, eyes, ears; 
or sweat, or touched by hiir or nails detached from oue’s own body, it should 
be first washed, and then scoured with clean earth, and again washed until 
the smear and smell have gone. Excretions from the mouth, nose, ears, 
or eyes of another, if they come from above the navel, must if possible, be 
purified as above described, after which lie must bathe: all below the 
navel, and the two hands are purified by cleansing in the same way. If 
he be defiled with spirituous liquor, semen, blood, catamenia, (the touch 
of) a lying-in woman, ordure and urine, he must wash with water and 
scour with earth, and again wash with water if the defilement bo above 
the navel ; if it extend below, after the second washing, he must rub himself 
with butter from a cow and then with its milk, and afterward with its butter- 
milk, and next smear liimself with cowduug and wash in its urine, and 
finally drink three handfuls of water from the river. If he touch a washer- 
man, or a dyer, or a currier, or an executioner, or a hunter, or a fisherman, 
or an oilman, or lame swine, he is purified by water only. But if he touch 
a woman in her courses or a lying-in woman, or a sweeper, or a great 


1 Maim. V. 108. Burnell uses the 2 TV.word is ‘ kirm^ajyorm jnjhn 

word ‘ velocity.' text, but rewired'! toe iu Mann. 
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sinner, 1 2 * or a corpse, or a dog, or an ass, cat, crow, domestic cock, mouse or 
a eunuch, or the smoke of a burning corpse, or the dust from an ass, dog, 
goat or sheep reach him, he must enter the water in his clothes and bathe 
and look at the sun and pronounce incantations to it. After touching* a 
greasy human bone, he must bathe with his clothes on or else wash himself 
and drink three handfuls of water and look at the sun and put his hand 
upon a cow. Where the sun is not visible, he must look upon fire. If 
silk or wool come in contact with any thing the touch of which (in a 
man) would require his bathing, it is purified by air and sunshine if it be 
not actually defiled, otherwise it must also be washed. A woman in her 

courses becomes pure after the fourth day. 

If it is not known whether a thing be clean or unclean, they accept 
the decision of some virtuous person regarding it or sprinkle it with water. 
The details on this subject are numerous. 


Improper Dress. 


A blue garment, unless it be of silk or wool, is improper for any caste 
except a S'fidra, but a Brahman’s wife at night, and a Kshatriya woman as 
a bride or at a feast, may wear it, and a Vaisya woman must avoid it when 
performing the Sraddha or funeral rites. The women of all three castes 
may not wear it when cooking or eating. 


Prohibited Pood. 


Human flesh, beef, horse-flesh, domestic cocks and hens, the parrot, 
the Sdrilia? the Mynah, the pigeon, the owl, the vulture, the chameleon, the 
bustard, the Saras ( Ai’dea -antigone ) , the Pajpiha and waterfowl, frogs, 
snakes, weasels and animals whose toes are joined (web-footed birds) : 
animals that abide in towns, except the goat; the ruddy goose (Anas 
casarca), the pond-heron (Ardea torra), 8 dried fish or flesh, five kinds 
of fish, viz. : — (1). The Bohu, (Cyprinus Rohita). (2). The Patthar Ohatd 
(Stone licker). (3). The Sankara (probably a skate the Iiaia Sankar). 
(4). The Bdjiva. (5.) The BdraJii : 4 * * * ' carnivorous animals, the camel, the 


1 Mahd’pataliin. See post p. 297. n. 2. 

2 See p. 121, n. 2. 

8 These last two in the text seem in- 

cluded in the exception, hut the pond- 

heron or paddy-bird at least is express- 

ly forbidden by Manu. v. 13. 

it The last namod, of which there are 

1 variants, and the second and third, 
t in Manu who mentions the pat- 


Mna and simhuiunda which together 
with the rajiva and ro/iu or rohita are 
declared to be lawful, bub the commen- 
tator Medha-tithi limits the two latter 
to use at sacrificial ceremonies. I do 


not find the Patthar-chata mentioned in 
.Day’s Pishes of India. Stone-licking 


is common to a good many if not to all. ' 
The Sankara is perhaps, a skate, the 
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elephant, the rhinoceros, the monkey, the various reptiles ; all that pro- 
duces intoxication, camel’s milk, mare’s milk, and the milk of all animals 
that divide not the hoof goat’s and ewe’s milk, the milk of forest 
animals, woman’s milk, milk from a cow in the first ten days after calving, 
milk of a cow whose calf has died, till she calves again; garlic, leeks, 
carrots, the Sebesten plum (Oordia Sebestena) the produce from unclean 
land, or food which a man’s foot has touched or the hand of a woman 
in her courses; anything from the house of a courtesan, or a thief, or a 
carpenter, or a usurer, or a blacksmith, or a polisher, or a goldsmith, 
or a washerman, or a weaver, or a tanner; or a currier, or a singer or 
dancer, or an armourer, or a dog keeper, or a seller of spirits, or a 
physician’, or a surgeon, or a hunter, or a eunuch ; food set apart or the 
food of one who has committed the five great sins ; 8 food dressed for offer- 
ings to the deities, leavings of food of one in mourning during the 
period of mourning, food of an unchaste woman, cheese and the like 
that is made of milk , 8 all food dressed with oil or water and left all 
night; whatever becomes sour from being left long; food in which hair 
or insects may have fallen; food eaten without the five ceremonies which 
are obligatory before meals, as will be now described. 

These details are already numerous and what has been said must suffice. 
Ceremonies in Cooking and Eating. 

Each time before cooking, if it be in the house, the floor and part of 
the wall should be plastered with cowdung and earth, and if it be in the 
woods, as much ground as will hold the materials and the cooking utensils. 
No one but the person 4 who cooks may occupy the spot, and he must 
first bathe and put on a loin-cloth and cover his head and thus complete 
his meal. If a piece of paper or dirty rag or other such thing fall on 
the plastered space, the food is spoilt. He must bathe again and newly 
plaster the ground and provide fresh materials. The cook must be either 
the mistress of the family or a Brahman whose special duty this may be, 
or a relation, or the master of the house himself. 


Raia S'ankur ; Rajiva signifies streaked 
or striped, and is mentioned by Monier 
Williams as a fisli whose spawn is said 
to he poisonous. I cannot identify it nor 
the following name Barahi. The rhino- 
ceros is a disputed animal, M. V. 18, 
n. 6. 

1 A variant omits the negative, but 
•Manuis distinct on the point and forbids 
the milk of animals with a solid hoof. 


2 Slaying a Brahman, drinking spiri- 
tuous liquor, theft, adultery with the 
wife of a (fiiru are the four great crimes ; 
associating with those who commit them 
is the fifth. Manu IX, 235, and XI, 55. 

8 Curdled milk and all produced from 
it are expressly allowed. V. 10. 

4 The text has by mistake for 


liillSIlli 
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Before eating, the place where they sit must be plastered in the same 
way, and they occupy it without spreading any covering on the ground, 
but a stool or a wooden board, bare as aforesaid, may be used. 

Next, the following five ceremonies are regarded as indispensable: 
(1). Reading some portion of the Vedas. 2). Sprinkling water as a liba- 
tion to departed ancestors. (3). Placing some food in front of the idol. 
(4). Throwing a little food on the ground in the name of the deities. (5). 
Giving some to the poor. First the children eat, then the relations 
satisfy themselves, after which the man himself partakes, but not out of 
the same dish with another even though it be a child. None but the cook 
may bring any provisions to the gathering. If by accident his hand touches 
any one, or he is touched by others, whatever food he holds in his - hand at 
the time he must throw away, and bathing anew, bring fresh materials ; 
unless the cook be a woman, for whom it will suffice to wash her hands and 
feet. The cook eats last of all. In drinking also, each person must have 
a separate vessel. 

Formerly it was the custom for a Brahman to eat at the house of a 
Brahman or of a Ksliatriya or of a Vai4ya, and a Kshatriya might eat at 
any house bub that of a S'udra ; and a Vaisya in the same way ; but in this 
cycle of the Kali Yuga, each must take his meal in the house of liis own 
caste. The utensils from which they eat are generally the leaves of trees, and 
fashioned of gold, silver, brass, and also of bell-metal, and they avoid the 
use of copper, earthenware, and stone vessels. They also consider it im- 
proper to eat from a broken dish or from the leaves of the bar or banyan 
tree (ficus Indica ) , the pipal, (ficus religiosa) and the swallow- wort ( Ascle - 
was gigantea ) . l To eat twice either in the night or day is not approved. 

Rules op Fasting. 

These are of numerous kinds, but a few will be mentioned. 

The first hind is when they neither eat nor drink during the day and. 
night, and twenty-nine of these days are obligatory during the year, viz., 
on the eleventh day of each lunar fortnight of everyunonth ; the Sivardtri 


. 1 These being sacred ; the flowers of 
the Asclepeas are placed np^n the idol 
Mahadeva. It secretes au acrid milky 
juice which flows from wounds in the 
shrub, and is applied to various medi- 
cinal purposes, and preparations of the 
plant are employed to oure all kinds 
of fits, epilepsy, hysterics, convulsions, 
poisonous bites. The flowers are large 


and beautiful, a mixture of rose and 
purple : there is also a white-flowered 
variety. Roxburgh, “ Flora Indica.’’ 

2 Siva's night, a popular festival iu 
honour of S'iva kept on the 14fch of the 
dark half of the month of Magha (Jan.~ 
Fob.) When S'iva is worshipped under 
tho type of the Linga, a rigorous fast is 
observed. Monier Williams. 
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the fourteenth of the light half of the month of Vaisdkha (Apri 1-May) in 
which the birth of the Nara-Sinha, or Man-lion took place ; the third of 
the light half of the same month being the anniversary of the birth of 
Parahirdma ; the ninth of the light half of the month of Chaitm (Mareh- 
April), the nativity of Bam a; and the eighth of the dark half of the 
month of Bhadra-pcida ( Bhddon, Ang.-Sep. ) , the nativity of Krishna. 
On these occasions, some abstain from grain only, and other authorities 
lay down particular details. 

The second kind. They eat only at night. 

The third hind. They take only water, fruit and milk. 

The fourth hind. They eat but once during the day and night, but 
may drink water at any time. 

The fifth hind . They do not of their own desire eat during twenty-four 
hours, but if pressed to do so, they may partake of food not more than once. 

The sixth kind is the Chandrayana, which is in five ways: — (I). On 
the first day of the month, one mouthful is taken and an increase of one 
mouthful made daily till the fifteenth, from which date it diminishes daily 
by the like quantity. (2). Or on the first of the month, fifteen mouthfuls 
are taken and the consumption daily diminishes till the fifteenth, when it 
is reduced to one mouthful; after which it again increases by one mouthful 
daily. (3). Some say that instead of this, three mouthfuls, should be 
taken each half-day, and nothing else should be touched. (4). Or, again, 
eight mouthfuls each half-day, four in the morning and four in the even- 
ing. (5), Or two hundred and forty mouthfuls may be eaten (during the 
month ) in any manner at will ; The size of the mouthful should be that 
of a pea-hen’s egg, and the faster should bathe regularly morning, noon, 
and evening. 

The seventh hind. They neither eat nor drink for twelve days. 

The eighth hind. Out of twelve days, they eat a little once daily for 
three days consecutively, and once at night only for three other days ; 
during three other days and nights they do not eat unless some one brings 
them food, and for the remaining three, they fast altogether. 

The with hind. For three days and nights they eat no more than one 
handful, and for three other days the same allowance only at night: for 
three more days and nights if any food is brought to them, they may- 
take one handful, and for three days and nights they eat nothing. 

The tenth hind. For three days and nights, they swallow only warm 
water : for three other such periods only hot milk, and again for three 
days and nights hot clarified butter, and for three days and nights they 
light a fire and put the mouth against an opening by which the hot 
air enters, which they inhale. 
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The eleventh kind. Oat of fifteen days, for three days and nights 
they eat only leaves, and for three days and nights only the Indian fig ; 
for three days and nights they are content with the seeds of the lotus ; 
for three days and nights, leaves of the piped; for three days and nights, 
the kind of grass called ddbha. 1 2 * * * 

The twelfth kind. For six days out of the week they must content 
themselves with one of the following six consecutively, the produce of the 
cow: — (I). Urine. (2). Dung. (3). Milk. (4). Buttermilk. (5). But- 
ter. (6). Water. On the seventh he must abstain from food altogether. 

During every kind of fast they must abstain from meat, the pulse 
Adas, (Cicer lens), the bean Lobiyd, (Boliohos Sinensis), honey and molasses ; 
they must sleep on the ground ; they may not play at such games as chaupar 
and solah 8 ; nor approach their wives at night, nor anoint themselves with 
oil, nor shave, and the like, and they must give alms daily and perform 
other good works. 

Enumeration op Sins. 

Although these exceed expression, and a volume could not contain 
them, they may be classed in seven degrees. 

The first degree comprises five kinds which cannot be expiated. 

(1). Killing a Br ahman. (2). Incest with the mother. (3). Drink- 
ing spirituous liquors by a Brahman, Kshatriya or Yaisya ; accounted no 
sin, however, in a S'udra. Some authorities name three kinds of spirits, 
viz., distilled from rice or other grain : from mahiod (Bassia Latifolia), and 
the like: from molasses and similar things. All three are forbidden to 
the Brahman; the first-named only to the Kshatriya and the Yaisya, (4). 
Stealing ten mdshas of gold, (5), Associating for one year with anyone 
guilty of these four. 

The second degree. Untruth in regard to genealogy, carrying a slander 
to the king, and false accusation of a. Guru, are equivalent to slaying a Brah- 
man. 

Carnal connection with sisters by the same mother, 8 with immature 


1 Or dariha, the name specially of the 

kusa-grass (Poa Cynosuroi&bs) used at 
sacrificial ceremonies, but also applied to 
the Shccharum spantaneum and S. cylin 
dricum. ’ ‘ 

2 Both are games of hazard : the lat- 

r ter is also called solah-bagghu. The 

‘names are derivatives from the numerals 

four and sixteen respectively, chaupar 


having two transverse bars in the form 
of a cross drawn on the playing cloth, 
and tho other played with a number of 
lines drawn on the ground. 

3 Taken in this sense by Sir W Jones, 
and confirmed by the commentator Med- 
hatithi, but Hopkins translates “ with 
women born of one’s own mother. 1 * 
Manu, XI. 59. 
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girls, with women of the lowest class, and. the wives of curriers, painters, 
rope-dancers, fishermen and fowlers, and the wife of one’s friend or son, is 
equivalent to the second great sin (of the first degree). 

Forgetting the Vedas, or showing them, contempt, false testimony 
(without a bad motive), killing a relation (without malice), and eating 
prohibited things, are equivalent to the third siiu of the first degree. 

Betrayal of trust in regai'd to a deposit, and stealing a human creature, 
a horse, jewels, silver and land, are equivalent to stealing gold. 

Third degree. Killing a cow, adultery with other than the above- 
named women, theft of -other things besides (gold), killing a woman , 1 a 
Kshatriya, a Vaisya or a S'udra (without malice), bewitching, oppression of 
others, exacting illegal imposts, procuring for immoral purposes, prostitu- 
tion and making a livelihood thereby, deserting a teacher or father or 
mother, usury as has been noticed, trading in a Brahman or Kshatriya 
unless through necessity, in which case they may not deal in oil, salt, 
sweetmeats, cooked food, sesame-seed, stone, living animals, red cloths, 
hempen, linen or woollen cloths, fruits, medicines, arms, poison, flesh 
perfumes, milk, honey, buttermilk, spirituous liquors, indigo, lac, grass 
water and leather goods : non-payment of the three debts , 0 that is to the 
gods, which is sacrifice ; to spiritual teachers, which is reading the Vedas ; 
and to ancestors for the procreation of their kind: omitting investiture 
of the sacred thread at the proper time, deserting one’s kindred, selling 
a son, a wife, a garden, a well, or a holy pool, digging up green produce 
from the ground having no need of it , 3 performing the pdka sacrifice with 
a selfish view merely, application to the books of a false religion, doing 
service for hire as a Brahman , 4 marrying before an elder brother : all these 
are considered equivalent to killing a cow. 

Fourth degree . Dissimulation, sodomy, molesting a Brahman . 5 smelling 
any spirituous liquor, and anything extremely foetid or unfit to be smelt . 6 

Fifth degree. Killing an elephant, a horse, a camel, a deer, a goat, a 
sheep, a buffalo, a nilgcio, a fish, an ass, a dog, a cat , 7 a pig and the like ; 

I The variant in the notes is correct 
and I have adopted it instead of the read- 
ing of the test which makes the woman 
the wife of the castes that follow. See 
Manu, XL 67. 

8 To the gods, manes and men, aro the 
throe debts with which man is born. 

XI. GG, n. 7. Hopkins. 

S In Mann, cutting down green trees 
for firewood. 

39 


4 That is teaching the Yedas for hire 
working in m ines and dykes an d bridges 
and other aiechanieal works, serving a 
S'udra, all of which aro forbidden. 

6 With hand or staff. Medhatiihi. 
XI. 68. n. 11. Hopkins. ‘ 1 

5 The variant in the note fs' 

correct. 

| 7 A. variant has kotahpdo which in Voi. 

i II, p, 338. n. I have rendered as the 
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receiving property from forbidden persons as a Chandala or pariah, and 
the like; trading in the things aforesaid without necessity, falsehood, 
and serving a S'udra. 

Sixth degree. Killing small insects like ants ; eating from the hand 
or vessel of a wine-sellei’. 

Seventh degree. Stealing fruit, flowers, and firewood ; want of mental 
firmness on important occasions. 1 

For each of these degrees of sin certain penances have been appointed, 
the performance of which releases from further penalty ; for instance, they 
say that whoever kills a Brahman will transmigrate into the form of a 
deer, a dog, a camel, or boar. When he takes human form he will be 
subject to diseases and end his life in great afflictions. The expiation is 
to cut off pieces of his own flesh and skin and throw them into the fire, or 
for twelve years forsake his family and taking a human skull in his hand, 
go a begging and from street to street and door to door proclaim his 
wickedness ; this is, provided it was accidental, 2 otherwise this penance 
lasts twenty-four years. 

Interior Sins. 

Although they hold these to he very numerous twelve are accounted 
heinous s — (1). Krodha, being under the influence of anger. (2). Ldbha, 
inordinate desire of rank and wealth. (3). Dvesha , hatred towards men. 
(4). Bdga, love of worldly pleasures. (5). Mdna, esteeming one’s self 
above others. (6). MoJia, ignorance. (7). Mada, intoxication from spiri- 
tuous liquors or wealth or youth or station or knowledge. (8). S'oha, ab- 
sorption in grief through loss of goods, reputation or honour, or separation 
from friends. (9). Mamatva , 8 considering the things of the world as one’s 
own. (10). Ahanhdra, egoism. (11). Bhaya, fearing other than God, 
(12). Harsha , joy in one’s own virtue and the evil of others. 

The endeavour of such as desire to know God should be first to res- 
train themselves from these twelve sins until they acquire virtuous dis- 
positions and become worthy to attain to the divine union. Some say 
that all evil actions are reducible to ten heads, 4 of which three corrupt 


hog-deer (cervus parcinus) for reasons 
therein given, All forest animals are for- 
bidden to be killed by Mann. 

I * On trifling occasions,’ according to 
Sir. W. Jones. Hopkins omits the con- 
dition altogether. 

8 The penance is doubled for a Ksha- 
triya, and trobled ancl quadrupled for 
the next two castes. 


8 The text has erroneously Matva. 
Mama-tva signifies literally, mino-ness, as 
Ahanhdra signifies as literally ego-ism. 

4 This is taken from Mann, XII. 5, 6, 7 
Resolving on forbidden things is defined 
by a commentator as desiring to kill a 
Br&hman and the like, and the third in 
conceiving notions of materialism and 
atheism. 
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the heart, viz., coveting tlie goods of another; resolving on any forbidden 
deed ; scepticism in regard to the chosen sei'vants of God. The same 
number defile the members of the body, vis., taking the goods of another 
by force ; injury to the innocent adultery. 

The sins of the tongue are four, viz., scurrilous language, falsehood, 
slander, and useless tattle. 

May the omnipotent Lord keep us from these ten sins and bring us to 
the goal of our desire. 

Sacred Places of Pilgrimage. 


Although profound and enlightened moralists are convinced that true 
happiness consists in the acquisition of virtue and recoguise no other tem- 
ple of God but a pure heart, nevertheless the physicians of the spiritual 
order, from their knowledge of the pulsation of human feeling, have bes- 
towed on certain places a reputation for sanctity and thus rousing the 
Blumberei’S in forgetfulness and instilling in them the enthusiastic desire 
of seeking God, have made these shrines instruments for their reverencing 
of the just, and the toils of the pilgrimage a means of facilitating the 
attainment of their aim. 

These holy places are of four degrees. 

The first is termed deva or divine and dedicated to Brahma, Yislmu 
and Mahadeva. The greatest among these are twenty-eight rivers in the 
following order : — 

(1). Ganges. (2). Sarasvati. (3). Jamuna. (4). Narbada. 8 (5). 

Vipasa, known as the Biah (Hyphasis). (6), Vitasta (Hydaspes or 
Bidaspes) known as the Bihat. (7). Kau&ki, a river near Rhotas 3 in 
the Panjab, but some place it in the neighbourhood of Garin in the eastern 
districts. (8). Nandavati. 4 (9). C handrabhaga, known as the Chenab. 

(10). S'arayu (Sarju) known as the Sarau. (11). Satyavati. 6 (12). Tapi j 

its location there is properly assigned. 

Graph! is a par g and of Purncah through 
which district the river flows. Keith 
Johnston gives it also the name of the 
Saukhussi which the I. Gr. treats as 
another river joining the Brahmaputra, 
hut not traceable in his map. ; 

4 Monier Williams gives a Nandatirtlia 
apparently connected with a river which 
he cannot identify. 

5 The same as the KanSiki. Satyavati, 
the mother of Jamadagni, father of 


1 Properly injury without sanction of 
law, that is, to animals except at autho- 
rised sacrifices, to men when not in- 
flicted as legal penalties : Manu, XII. 7, 
n. 2. 

8 Properly Narma-dfi, giving pleasure ; 
commonly, Nerbudda. 

S Rohtas or Rotas near Jhelnm, over- 
looks the Kuhan Nadi according to the 
I. G-. I find no river of this name in the 
Punjab, but the Kosi another name for 
tho Kausiki in Behar, is well known and 
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to.™ as TapM, upon tie (north) bank o£ which is Btn-Mnpfc 1 (13). Phi- 
rati* (14). PSsavati. (15). Gomati (Gumti) near Dvaraka. (16). 
Gandald, upon the banks of which is Sulttepdr of the Subah of Ondh. (17). 
Bahnda> (18). Devika(Beva ovGogra). (19). Godavar., called also Ban- 

sanga 6 Pattan of the Dekhan is situated on its bank. (20.). Tamrapariii 

at the extremity of the Dekhan. Here pearls are found. (21). Charman- 
vati. (22). Varana, near Benares. (23). Mvati, known as the Ram (Hy- 
draotes ). Lahor is on its bank. (24). SWadrn (thehnudred-channelled), 
known as the Sutlej. Indiana is upon its bank. (25). Bhimarathi, 
called also the Bhima, in the Dekhan. (26). Parnasopa.’ (27). Van- 


Parnsnrama becamo the Kaulild river. 
The recurrence of the same name is 
noticed by Wilson in his enumeration 
of the rivers who attributes it either to 
the error of a copyist, or to one name 
being applied to different rivers : in 
this ease different names to the same 
river. 

1 See Yol. II. pp. 223, 226, 238. 

8 The Parvati in M&lwa, Wilson Y. P. 

8 This cannot, of course, be the Dva- 
raka known as Krishna’s capital in 
Kathiawar. In some MSS. the name 
Dvaraka is omitted as well as the Gan- 
daki, and the words in the test “ upon 
the banks of which,” &o., follow imme- 
diately after “ Gomati.” There must be 
acme error in the transcription. Sultdn- 
pdr is on the Gutnti, 150 miles from the 
G-andak. 

4> Wilford considers it the Mahanada 
which falls into the Ganges below Malda, 
hut Trelawney Saunders places it below 
the months of the Orissa Mahanadi. 

6 According to the I. G. there are two 
of this name. One rising in the hills 
N. of Jeypore and falling into the Jumna 
after a course of 200 miles. Another 
rising S. of Nepal bounding the Ottdh 
term and joining the Burhi Rapti at 
Karmanighat. This is called the ‘ arrow ’ 
(vdifct) river, perhaps from the legend of 
Havana cleaving a hill with a shaft, 


from which a river is said to have 
arisen. . Wilford gives this name to the 
Saravati (full of reeds), now called the 
Ramganga. The name applies to the 
thickets of reeds on; its banks where 
Karrtikeya was born. (As. Res. XIY 
409). I do not observe this name applied 
to the Godavari. 

6 In Tinnevelli. The name occurs in 
the Ramayana. 

Pass Tamraparm’s flood whose isles 
Are loved by basking crocodiles, 

The Sandal woods that fringe her side 
Those islets and her waters hide ; 

While like an amorous matron, slio 
Speeds to her own dear lord, the Sea. 

Griffiths. IY.X. LI. 

7 I conceive this to be the Son, which 
is supposed to derive its name from the 
Sausk. Shna, crimson. It is the Eran- 
noboas of Arrian and Pliny, though 
the point is disputed as both this arid 
the Sonus are apparently applied to 
two rivers. Its Sanskrit epithets are 
Hirariyd vdhu (or golden armed) arid 
Hiraipya vdhas (auriferous). Parqa, sig- 
nifies both feather and leaf and may 
be a fanciful adjunct to * crimson,’ but 
vartia signifying ’colour’ has a higher 
degree of probability in its favour than 
may be found for most verbal analogies 
The last name*(18) I_eanuot identify. 
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3 ara > i n Dekhan. (28). A'chamiyya. Some include tho Indus, but it 
is not of the same sanctity. 

Each of these rivers as dedicated to, one of these deities, has peculiar 
characteristics ascribed to it : Some of the places situated oil their banks 
are esteemed holy, as, for example, the village of Soron on the Ganges, to 
which multitudes flock on the twelfth of the month of Arjhan. (Nov.- 
Dee.). Some regard certain cities as dedicated to the divinities. Among 
these are Rdsi, commonly called Benares. The adjacent country for five Jcos 
around the city is held sacred. Although pilgrimages take place through- 
out the year, on the Siva-rdiri 1 2 * * * * * multitudes resort thither f rom distant parts 
and it is considered one of the most chosen places in which to die. Pinal 
liberation is said to be fourfold (1). Salohya^ passing from the degrees of 
paradise to Kailasa. They say that when a man goes to heaven through 
good works, he must return to earth, but when after vaiuous transmigra- 
tions, he attains that region, he returns no more. (2). Sdntpja (assimi- 
lation to the deity) ; when a man partakes of the divine elementary form, 
he does not revisit the earth. (8). Sanripya (neaimess to the deity) is when 
a man after breaking the elemental bonds, by the power of good works is 
admitted into the presence of God’s elect, and does not return to eai’th. 
(4). Bdyujya (absorption into the deity) j after passing through all inter- 
mediate stages, he obtains the bliss of true liberation. They have likewise 
divided the territory of Benares into four kinds. The characteristic of two 
parts is that when a being dies therein, he attains the fourth degree of 
MuTdi ; if he dies in one of the others, he reaches the third degree, and if 
in the remaining one, the second degree. 

Ayodhyd, commonly called Awadh. The distance of forty Teas to the 
east, and twenty to the north is regarded as sacred ground. On the ninth 
of the light half of the month of Ghaitra a great religious festival is held. 8 

Avantihd , Ujjain. All around it for thirty- two Jcos is accounted holy 
and a large concourse takes place on the Siva-rdtri. 

Kdnchi^ (Conjevaram) in the Dekhan. Por twenty kos around it is 


1 See p. 238, n. 2. 

2 X read for Salohya 

signifies being in the same heaven with 

any particular deity. Kuildsa is the 
paradise of S'iva, placed according to 
their belief in the Himalaya range. 

8 The anniversary of the birth of 
Kama. Y. p. 291. 

4> The text has erroneously EanU : 

Ednohivaram is the source of the . vulgar 

name. In Hiouen Thsang’s time it was 


a great Buddhist*eentre, but subsequent- 
ly fell under the Jain influence, which 
was succeeded in turn by Hindu pre- 
dominance. The X. Gr. mentions its pyra- 
mids and the thousand-pillared temple 
with its splendid porch and fine jewels 
as still attracting visitors. As many as 
50,000 pilgrims attend the annual fair 
in May. It is called the Benares of the 
South. I. G-. 
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considered sacred. On the eighth of every Hindu month that falls on a 
Tuesday, there is a great concourse of pilgrims. 

Mathura is sacred for forty-eight kos around, and even before it be- 
came the birthplace of Krishna, was held in veneration. Religious festivals 
are held on the 23rd of the month of Bliadra (BJiddoh, Aug.-Sept.) and 
the 15th of KdrttiTca (Oct.-Nov.). 1 * 3 * * & 

Dvdrakd. The country for forty kos in length and twenty in breadth 
is esteemed holy. On the Diwdlfi festival, crowds resort hither. 

Maya, known as Haridvara (Hard war) on the Granges. It is held sa- 
cred for eighteen Jcos in length. Large numbers of pilgrims assemble on 


the 30 th of Chaitra. 

These seven are called the seven (sacred) cities. 

Prayaga now called Illahabas. The distance for twenty kos around is 
venerated. They say that the desires of a man that dies here are gratified 
in his next birth. They also hold that whoever commits suicide is guilty 
of a great crime except in this spot where it meets with exceeding reward. 
Throughout the year it is considered holy, but especially so during the 
month of Mughal (Jan.— Feb.). 

Nagarhot > For eight kos round it is venerated. On the eighth of the 
months of Ghaitra and Kudr, many pilgrims assemble. 

Kashmir is also accounted of this class and is dedicated to Mabadeva. 
Many places in it are held in great veneration. 

The second are the shrines of the Asuras, which are temples dedicated 
to the Laity a race. In many things they share the privileges of the 
devatas ; but the latter are more pure, while the others are filled with the 
principle of tamas (darkness). 6 Their temples are said to be in the lower 
regions (Pat&la). 


1 The former is the anniversary of 

the birth of Krishna, i, e., adding 15 
days of the light half to 8 of the dark 
half, making it the 23rd day. The 
second festival is connected with the 
legend of the Serpent KaKya. See. Vish. 
Pur. Y. 7. 

3 Dipali in Sansk., a row of lamps. The 

day of the new moon in the month of 

Kdrttika, on which there are nocturnal 
illuminations in honour of Karttikeya, 
the god of war. The night is ofton spent 
in gambling. 

& There are variants of three other 
months, Vaisdkha, (April-May), PM? • 


guna (Feb.-March) and Ktiar (Sept.-Oct. 
Sansk. A'Svina), but the reading of the toxt 
is correct. The sun enters Capricorn in 
that month, and is regarded as a most 
propitious period for ceremonies of mar- 
riage and the like. 

VKangra. See. Yol. II, p. 312. 

6 “ Brahma, then, being desirous of 
Creating the four orders of being termed 
gods, demons, progenitors, and men, col- 
lected his mind into itself 5 whilst time 
concentrated the quality of darkness 
pervaded his body and thence the de- 
mons (the Asuras) were first born, is- 
suing from his thigh. This form aban 
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The third are called Arsha, or shrines of the great Rishis, men who 
by virtue of austerities and good works are in near proximity to the deity. 
Their shrines are counted by thousands. Amongst them are Nimkhar 
(Mmishara), 1 Pukhra (Pushkara), 8 Khusk&b, and BaddirL 3 

The fourth are called Mdnusha , or appertaining to men who by the 
power of good works are superior to mankind in general, though they do 
not obtain the rank of the third degree. Their shrines also are numerous. 
Among them is KuruTcshetm, which for forty Jcos around is considered holy, 
and numerous pilgrims resort thither during eclipses of the sun and moon. 

Ceremonies are laid down for each pilgrimage and their various meri- 
torious results are declared. 

0 thou l that seekest after divine knowledge, learn wisdom of these 
Hindu legends ! Each particle among created atoms is a sublime temple 
of worship. May the Almighty deliver mankind from the wanderings of a 
vain imagination troubled over many things. 

Customs op Marriage. 

This is of eight kinds : — 

1. Brahmja The girl’s father with other elders of the family visit 
the bridegroom and bring him to his house where the relations assemble. 
Then the grandfather, or brother, or any other male relation, or the mother, 
says before the company : — “I have bestowed such and such a maiden upon 
such and such a man.” The bridegroom in the presence of the same com- 


donad by him which embodied darkness 
became night ; the quality of goodness 
then becoming embodied, from his month 
issued the gods; this form abandoned 
became day. Thus the gods are power- 
ful by day, the demons at night. Yish. 
Pnr. I. 5. 

1 Seep. 286. n. 6. 

2 Town, lake and shrine in Ajmere- 
MerwAr, Eajpntana. It is the only town 
in India having a temple dedicated to 
Brahma who here performed a sacrifice 
whereby the lake became so holy that 
the greatest sinner is absolved by bath- 
ing therein. The five principle temples 
are to Brahma, SAvitri, Badri NarAyana, 
Varaha and S'iva XtmataSvara. No liv- 
ing thing can be put to death within the 
limits of the town. This place is evi- 
dently meant by the name Ftlkara in 


Albiruni (Cap. LXYI) among the sacred 
places of the Hindus. He adds its story 
as follows : “Brahman once was occupied 
in offering these to the fire when a pig 
came out of the fire. Therefore they 
represent his image there as a pig. Out- 
side the town in three places, they have 
constructed ponds which stand in high 
veneration.” Sachan’s Trans.-— Monier 
Williams says it is now called Pokur. 

8 This is the exact transliteration, but 
I apprehend Badri NAth in Grarhwal is 
meant. In Badri-NArayana, the latter 
word which is a patronymic form of 
Nara, the chief or original man, would 
admit of inclusion under manusha. Khu- 
shab I cannot identify. 

4 In Manu Brahma. III. 21, 27. Abul 
Pazl uses the adjectival form. 
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pany gives his consent. Certain incantations are then prouonuccd and the 
Hama sacrifice is performed. It is then declared that the girl’s mother 
has borne male children and was of smaller stature than her husband, 1 * * * * * * 
and that the bridegroom is not impotent, and both parties declare that 
they have not been subject to leprosy, phthisis, dyspepsia, hemorrhoids, piles, 
chronic issue of blood, deformity of limb, or epilepsy. At the nuptials an 
attendant of the bride washes the feet of the bride and bridegroom aud 
draws the sectarial marks upon them. Three vessels filled severally with 
rice and curds, after certain incantations have been pronounced, are then 
given to them to eat. When this is concluded they are dressed out and 
taken to a retired chamber and a curtain is hung between the bride and 
bridegroom. The father takes each of the young people and turns them 
facing the east and a Brahman repeats certain prayers and places in the 
hand of each some rice and five betel-nuts. The curtain is then removed 
and they present to each other what they hold in their hands. The Brah- 
man next places the two hands of the bride in those of the bridegroom and 
repeats certain prayers and then reverses the ceremony; after which he 
hinds them both with loose-spun cotton thread, and the girl’s father taking 
her hand gives her to the bridegroom and says, ‘ May there be ever parti- 
cipation between you and this nursling of happiness in three things — in 
good works, in worldly goods, and tranquillity of life. “ Finally, a fire is 
■ lit and the pair are led round it seven, times, 8 and the marriage is com- 
pleted. 'Until this is done, the engagement may be lawfully cancelled. 

2. Daiva (of the Devas). At the time of a sacrifice, all is given 
away in alms and a maiden is bestowed on the Brahman performing 


1 I do not find this condition. It 

might possibly mean inferior in caste 

hut in that sense Abul F&zl uses 

Mann requires a bridegroom to avoid the 

ten following families whatever their 

wealth in gold or kine, viz., the family " 

which lias omitted prescribed acts of reli- 

gion ; that which has produced no male 
children ; that in which the Veda has not 
boon read s that which has thick hair 
on the body 3 and those subject to he- 
morrhoids, pthisis, dyspepsia, epilepsy, 
leprosy and albinoism, also a girl with 
reddish hair, a deformed limb, troubled 
with habitual sickness : and one with 
no hair or too ameli, and immoderately 
talkative and with inflamed eyes. She 


must not bear the name of a constella- 
tion, of a tree, of a river, of a barbarous 
nation, of a mountain, of a wingod crea- 
ture, a snake, or a slave. She must have 
no defect, walk like a goose or an ele- 
phant, have hair and teeth of moderate 
quantity and length, and have exquisite 
softness of person. M. III. 7, 8, 0, 10. 
The text has for (j-p-*. The words 
&Jj£ ar0 a translation of the Sans- 
krit- Manddgni, slowness of digestion or 
Amaya which is the word used by Mauu. 

9 Properly in seven steps. The marri- 
age is not completed till tho seventh step 
is taken. Mauu, VUI, 227, and note. 
Hopkins, 
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the sacrifice. The betrothal is theu made and the other ceremonies are 
conducted as aforesaid. 1 2 

3. Arsha (of the Rishis). This rite takes place when a pair of kina 
have been received from the bridegroom. 

4 Prdjdpatya* (of the Prajapatis). The man and woman are brought 
together and united by this bond. 

5. A'sura (of the A'suras). The maiden is received in marriage 

after as much wealth has been presented to her kinsmen (as the suitor can 
afford). 3 - ' 

6. Odndharva (of the Gandharvas). The pair entertain a mutual 
affection and are voluntarily united in wedlock without the knowledge of 
others. . 

7. JRdkshma (of the Rakshasas), is the forcible seizure and abduction 
of a girl from her people by the ravisher to his own house and there 
marrying her. 

8. Paisacha (of the Pisachas). This rite receives this name when 
the lover secretly approaches a girl when asleep or intoxicated or dis- 
ordered in mind. 

Everywhere there is some difference in the preliminary betrothals, bnt 
the concluding ceremonies are after the manner above described. The four 
rites are lawful for a Brahman; aud besides the second, all are within his 
privilege. The fifth is lawful to a Yaisya or a S'udra ; the sixth and 
seventh for a Kshatriya. The eighth is held disgraceful by all. 4 * * * 8 


It often happens that low caste girls are 
palmed off upon them. Mann, III, 31, 


1 “ But they term the Daiva rite, the 
gift of a daughter, after having adorned 
her, to a saorifioi&l priest rightly doing 
his work in a sacrifice begun.” Mann, III. 
28, Burnell. That is, the maiden is part 
of his fee. 

2 In the text incorrectly ltajapatya. 

“ The gift of the maiden is called the 

Prajapatya rite (when made) after re- 

verencing and addressing (the pair) with 

the words, ‘together do ye both your 

duty.’ ” Ibid. 30. Tho Arsha rite is the 
commonest form now. Burnell. 

8 A recognised sale is here meant. 


* Mann orders them differently. The 
six first, he says, are legally for a Brah- 
man, the four last for a Kshatriya, and 
the same for a Taisya and S' Mm, except 
the Rakshasa form. Others, he observes, 
consider the four first approved for a 
priest ; one, the Rakshasa, for a soldier ; 
and that of the A'suras for a merchant 
or one of the servile class ; “ hut in this 
code, three of the five last are held legal 
and two illegal. The ceremonies of the 
Pisachas and A'suras must never be per- 
formed.” — Sir W. Jones. According to th e 
commentator, tbis last prohibition is 
for the Kshatriya not for the Brahman. 
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A dower is not mentioned in the ease of Brahmans, and divorce is not 
customary : In the former ages of the world, it was the rule for Brahmans 
to take wives from among all the castes, while the other three castes con- 
sidered it unlawful to wed a Brahman woman. The same practice obtained 
between all superior and inferior castes reciprocally. In the present Kali 
Yuga no one chooses a wife out of Ms own caste, nay, each of these four 
being subdivided into various branches, each subdivision asks in marriage 
only the daughters of their own equals. 

Although there are numerous classes of Brahmans, the noblest by des- 
cent are from the (seven) Rishis, Kasyapa, Afcri, Bharadvaja, Visva-mitra, 
(xotama, Angiras, and Pulastya. 1 * * * * * Each of these has numerous ramifications. 
When any member of one of these families attains to any worldly and 
spiritual eminence and becomes the founder of any class of institutes, his 
posterity are called by his name. The family caste of each is called Kula 
(Hindi kuT) or gotra , 8 (Hindi gotar), and the rule is that if a youth and maid 
be of the same gotra, however distant be the relationship, their marriage is 
unlawful ; but if one be of a separate kula, they may lawfully marry. Ksha- 
triyas, Yaisyas and S'udras are dependent for their marriage ceremony on a 
family priest (purohita), and each class has a special Brahman from one of 
the seven lines of descent. If the maid and the youth have their several 
family priests belonging to the same hula, their marriage is held unlawful. 
When united in marriage, the wife leaves her own gotra and enters that of 
her husband. 

When the betrothal is first proposed the lines of paternal and maternal 
ancestry of both the woman and the man are scrutinised. In computing 
either of the two genealogies, if within each fifth degree of ascent the 
lines unite, the marriage is not lawful. Also if in the two paternal genea- 
logies, they unite in any generation, the marriage cannot take place. 
Scrutiny of the maternal descent on both sides is not necessary. If in the 
paternal genealogies of both parties, consanguinity through a female occurs 
in the eighth generation, it is held lawful, hut if in the paternal lines of 
both, consanguinity through a female occurs in the sixth generation it 
constitutes a fresh (impediment of) kinship. The same result occurs if 
the consanguinity occurs in the sixth generation by the mother’s side. 


i The S'atapatha Brahmana, and tho 

Mahabharata differ a little from the text 

and from each othor ; in Mami they are 

reckoned as ten. The seven Hisbis form 

in Astronomy, the Great Bear. MoniOr 

Williams, S. D. I’ 


8 Among tho Brahmans, twenty-four 
gotras are reckoned, supposed to be 
sprung from and named after celebrated 
teachers, as S'andilya, Kasyapa, Gautama, 
Bharad-vaja, &c, Ibid 
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Until the elder brother is married, the younger may not lawfully be so. 

It is held expedient that the bride should not be under eight, 1 * * * * * * and 
any age over ten is thought improper. The man should be twenty-five, and 
marriage after fifty years of age, they regard as unbecoming. Excepting in 
the king, it is not considered right for a man to have more than one wife, 
unless his first wife is sickly or proves barren^ or her children die. In these 
cases, he may marry ten wives, but if the tenth proves defective, he may not 
marry again. If his first wife is suitable, and he desires to take another, 
lie must give the first a third part of his estate. 

It was the custom in ancient times for the daughters of kings when 
they sought a husband, to hold a great festival. Her suitors were assembled 
together and the damsel attended the banquet in person. Of whomever 
she made choice, she placed upon his neck a string of pearls and flowers. 
This custom was called Svayamvara , or self-choice. 8 

Quando mulier mensium suorum expers sit quod post quatriduum 
contingit, si maritus ejus intra duodecim dies proximos in quibits satis pro- 
babile est coneeptus, ineat earn, necesse est illi perlutum esse. In reliquis 
temporibus dissimilis est ratio et manus pedesqae lavare satis esso censeaixt. 
Per totum tempus mensium coitum in crimine ponunt. In diebus Ms, vivit 
mulier in seeessu, neque cibum marifci nec vestimenta tangifc neque ad 
culinam. accedit ne contaminet earn, 

S'ringa'ra, 8 

■■ or 

Ornaments of Dress. 

A man is adorned by twelve things : — (1). Trimming his beard. (2). 
Ablution of his body. (3). Drawing the sec tarial marks of caste. (4). 
Anointing with perfumes and oil. (5). Wearing gold earrings. (6). 
Wearing the j&ma* fastened on the left side, (7). Bearing the mulcuta 


1 “A man aged thirty years, may mar- 
ry a girl of twelve, if he find one dear 

to liis heart, or a man of twenty-four years, 

a damsel of eight ; but if lie Bhould 

finish his studentship earlier and the 

duties of his next order would otherwise 

be impeded, let. him marry immediate- 

ly.” M. IX, 94. Sir W. Jones. 

8 An instance occurs, among many, 
in the well-known epic of Nala and 
Damyanti. The practioe is conceded in 
Mann (IX. 92), but as Hopkins observes, 


only out of respect for the old custom and 
was not practised at that date. Yajna- 
valkya and others permit it when there 
are no relatives to give away the girl 
in marriage. Some early writers con- 
ceded it without distinction of caste : 
in the epic it is confined to royal maidens : 
among later commentators it is restrict- 
ed to the lower castes. 

8 Hindi. Sing dr, dress or ornament. 

4 The jdma is described In the dic- 
tionaries as being a long gown from 
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which is a golden tiara worn on the turban. (8). Wearing a sword. (9). 
Carrying a dagger and the like, at the waist. (10). Wearing a ring on the 
finger. (11). Eating betel. (12). Wearing sandals or shoes. 

A woman is adorned by sixteen things : — (1). Bathing. (2). Anoint- 
ing with oil. (3). Braiding the hair. (4). Decking the crown of her head 
with jewels (5). Anointing with sandal- wood unguent. (6). The wearing 
of dresses and these are of various kinds. The sleeves of some reach to the 
fingers, of others to the elbows. A jacket without a skirt called angiyd 
(Sansk. angihd) was chiefly worn, and instead of drawers, a lahangd which 
is a waist-cloth joined at both ends with a band sewn at the top through 
which the cord passes for fastening. It is also made in other forms. Others 
wear the dandiyd which is a large sheet worn over the lahangd, part of which 
is drawn over the head and the other end fastened at the waist. These three 
garments are of necessity. The wealthy wear other garments over this. 
Some wear the veil 1 and pae-jdmas. (7). Sectarial marks of caste, and 
often decked with pearls and golden ornaments. (8). Tinting with lamp- 
black like collyrium. (9). Wearing earrings. (10). Adorniag with 
hose-rings of pearls and gold. (11). Wearing ornaments round the neck. 
(12). Decking with garlands of flowers or pearls. (13). Staining the 
hands. (14). Wearing a belt hung with small bells. (15). Decorating 
the feet with gold ornaments. (16). Eating pan. Finally blandishments 
■and artfulness. 

Jewels. 

These are of many kinds : 3 — (1 ). The Sts-phul, an ornament for ffilf 
head resembling the marigold. (2). Mdng, worn on the parting of the 
hair to add to its beauty. (3). Kothildd ar, worn on the forehead consisting 
of five bands and a long centre-drop. (4). Selcrd, seven or more strings of 
pearls linked to studs and hung from the forehead in such a manner as to 
conceal the face. It is chiefly worn at marriages and births. (5). BindvM, 
smaller than a (gold) mnJmr and worn on the forehead . \ (6). Khun fila, 
a earring tapering in shape. (7). KarnphM (ear-flower), shaped like the 
flower of the Magrela , s a decoration for the ear. (8). Durbachh, a earring. 



eleven to thirty breadths in the Bkirfc, 
folded into many plaits in the tipper 
part and double-breasted on the body 
and tied in two places on each side. 

1 In the text, JF** which r conceive 
corresponds to the Hindi, — the 

sheet or mantle covering the head and 
upper part of the body. 


* I refer the reader for an explana- 
tion of those ornaments to the Persian 
text of the 1st Vol. of the Am-i-Akbari 
which oontains in the pages succeeding 
the preface, plates of the jewels here 
mentioned and a descriptive catalogue of 
the whole scries. 

3 Hr, King, Superintendent, Royal Bo- 
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(9). Pipal-patti, (PipaMeaf) crescent- shaped, eight or nine being worn in 
each ear. (10). Ball, a circlet with a pearl worn in the ear. (11). Champa- 
kali, smaller than the red rose, 1 and worn on the shell of the ear. (12). 
Mor-Bliahwar, shaped like a peacock, a eai'-pendaut. .(13). Besar is a broad 
piece of gold to the upper ends of which a pearl is attached and at the 
other a golden wire which is clasped on to the pearl and hung from the 
nose by gold wire. 8 (14). PhitU is like a bud, the stalk of which is at- 
tached to the nose. (15). Laung, an ornament for the nose in the shape of 
a clove. ( 16). Nath 8 is a golden circlet with a ruby between two pearls, or 
other jewels. It is worn in the nostril. (17). Guluband consists of live or 
seven rose-shaped buttons of gold strung on to silk and worn round the 
neck. (18). liar is a necklace of strings of pearls inter-connected by / 
golden roses. (19). Mans is a necklace. (20). Kangan is a bracelet./* 
(21). Gajrah, a bracelet made of gold and pearls. (22). Jawe, consisting 
of five golden barley-corns (jau) strung on silk and fastened on each wrist. 
(23). Ohur? (i. braoelet) worn above the wrist. (24). Baku is like the 
chur but a little smaller. (25). Ckhrih, a little thinner than the (ordi- 
nary) bracelet. Some seven are worn together. (26). Bdzuland, (arm- 
let) ; of these there are various kinds. (27). Tad, a hollow circle worn 
on the arm, (28). Anguthi, finger ring. Various forms are made. (29). 
Chhudr-KhanpiM, golden bells strung on gold wire and twisted round tlie 
waist. (30). Kati-mehhld, a golden belt, highly decorative. (31). Jehar, 
three gold rings, as ankle-ornaments. The first is called Chur a, consisting 
of two hollow half- circlets which when joined together form a complete 
ring. The second is called dtiftdhani, and resembles the former only en- 
graved somewhat. The third is called masiichl and is like the second but 
differently engraved. (32). Pdil, the anklet, called Khulkhal (in Arabic) . 
(34). Ghuhghru, small golden bells, six on each ankle strung upon silk 
and worn between the Jehar and Khalkhdl. (35). Bhdnh, an ornament for 
the instep, triangular and square, (36). BichTmah, an ornament for the 


W*/ • 


tanioal Gardens, whoso invaluable aid 
is never withheld and never at fault, 
on my reference to him informs me that, 
this is the Nigella sative. sometimes 
Called the N. Indica, and is not a na- 
tive of Hindustan, hut domesticated. 
The seeds are largely used in oookery, 
hhd in Bengal are named Mala Mm or 
black Cumin-seed. The flower has a 
calyx of delicate fibres dishevelled in 
appearance and is commonly known as 


“ Love-in-mist.” From the specimen Dr. 
King ha^ been good enoagh to send me, 
the ornament imitates the appearanoe 
admirably. 

1 See n. 1, p. 409, Vol. 

3 This and the following are omittecf“’“ 
by Bloohmann. 

8 The text duplicates the t incorrectly. 

4 This is usually written with a hard 
r, and for Churih below, the dictionaries 
1 gbe cMr£ 
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instep sliced like half a bell. (37). Anwal,- an ornament for the great 

l0 °' All these ornaments are made either plain or studded with jewels, and 
are of many styles. What words can express the exquisite .workmanship tf 
the trade ? Their delicacy and skill is such that the cost of the work is ten 
fotohs for each tolaJi of gold. Her Majesty has suggested new patterns 
in each kind. A few of these have been represented m plates for illus la- 

tiou. 

Workmen in Decorative Art. 

In other countries the jewels are secured in the sockets made f°'' them, 
with lac, but in Hindustan, it is effected with fanAm which is gold made 
To pure aud ductile that the fable of the gold of Parvis which he could 
i ji ...iii, h} s band becomes credible . 1 

The mode of preparation is as follows :-Of a mdslia of g° ld ^ 
o , w „ wire eight fingers long and one finger in brea^ ,i. Then the 
wke is coated with a mixture of two parts of the ashes of dried field- 
cowdung 2 and one part of Sambl.ar» salt, after which it is wrapped m a 
c Le doth and covered with clay. This is generally of not more than ten 
7 , • r n and it is placed in a fire of four sers of cowdung which is 

them suffered to cool dowu. If there is but little alloy in it, it will become 
of standard fineness after three fires, otherwise it must be coated with the 
same mixture and passed through three more fires. It is generally found that 
three coatings and three fires are sufficient for the purpose. It must then 
be washed and placed in an earthen vessel filled w.th hmejmee or some 
Other (acid) which is heated to boiling. It is then cleaned and wound 
round a cane and taken off (when required), and re-heated from time to time 
and used for setting by means of an iron style and so adheres that it will 
not become detached for a long period of time. At first the ornament is 


l This was one of the seven unequal- 
led treasures possessed by Khusran 
Parviz. It was said to be a piece of 
gold that might be held in hand and 
as ductile as wax. . others werq 
Ms throne Tdah^s 3 his treasure called 
the Bdddv^d, or wind-borne, because 
being conveyed by sea to the Roman 
emperor, the vessel was cast upon his 
shores 5 his hors e shabdte ; his minstrel 
Mrbud 3 his minister Shdhpur, and above 
all Ms incomparable wife Shirfn, 

% This is translat- 


ed by Blochmann (I. 21} incorrectly the 
dry dung of the wild cow. It merely 
means the cowdung picked up in the 
fields and jangles ; in Hindi pachak and 
Jennda,. 

S Prom the well-known great salt- 
lake in the States of Jaipur, and Jodh- 
pfir of which the Govt, of India are 
lessees by treaty. The out-turn in 
1888-84 was 71,111, 853 maunds, giving 
a net revenue of £746,716. Under Akbar 
it was worked by the Imperial adminis- 
tration. I. G, 
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fashioned quite plain and here and there they leave sockets for the setting 
of the jewels. These sockets are filled with lac and a little of the gold is 
inserted above it, and on this the jewel is pressed down. The overflow of 
the lao is scraped off and it is then weighed. They next cover the lac 
with the leundan by means of a needle, and finally scrape and polish it 
with a steel-pointed tool. 

The fee of a skilled artificer for this work is sixty-four dams on each 
tolah. 

The Zarnishan or gold inlayer, is a workman who cuts Bilver, agate, 
crystal and other gems in various ways and sets them on gold. He inlays 
silver and steel with lines of gold and embellishes agates and other stones 
by engraving and catting them. On steel and gems, if lie uses one tolah 
of gold, he receives one and a half as his charge ; if he inlays on ivory, 
fish-bone, tortoise-shell, rhinoceros-horn or silver, his charge for every tolah 
of gold is one tolah of the same. 

The K oft gar or gold-beater, inlays on steel and other metals markings 
more delicate than the teeth of a file, and damascenes with gold and silver 
wire. He receives one hundred ddms for each tolah of gold and sixty for 
a tolah of silver. His work is principally on weapons. 

The Mmdhdr or enameller, works on cups, flagons, rings and other 
articles with gold and silver. He polishes his delicate enamels separately 
on various colours, sets them in their suitable places and puts them to the 
fire. This is done several times. His charge is sixteen dams for each 
tolah of gold, and seven for a tolah of silver. 

The Sadah-Jcar, a plain goldsmith, fashions gold-work and other articles 
of gold and silver. His charge is five and a half dams on every tolah of 
gold and two for every tolah of silver. 

The Shabokah-Mr 1 executes pioreed-work in ornaments and vessels. 
His charge is double that of the Sddah-lcdr, 

The Munabbat-Mr works plain figures or impressions on a gold ground, 
so that they appear in relief. His charge is ten ddms for a tolah of gold 
and four for a tolah of silver. 

The Gharm-Mr z incrusts granulations of gold and silver like poppy- 


1 From the Arabic Bhabaltat, a fishing 
net, a lattice ; i. e., any reticulated 
work. Munabhcii comes from the Ara- 
bic root ‘ nabt ’ and is pass. part, of 
II. con;j., 'to causo to grow ont’j hence 
repousse-work. 

2 This word has three variants by al- 
teration of the diacritical points, The 


editor cannot determine the correct 
reading nor the pronunciation, I have 
therefore chosen conjectnrally what ap- 
pears to me the most probable terra. 
Charm signifies leather and the granula- 
ted kind of it called Teimvikht or shagreen 
(from the Pers. Bdghari) would repre- 
sent the style of work which the text 
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seeds on ornaments ancl vessels. For every tolah weight of golden grains 
Ins charge is one rupee, and half of this for silver. 

The Sim-bdf or plaiter of silver, draws out gold and silver wire and 
plaits them into belts for swords, daggers and the like. He receives twenty- 
four dams on a tolah of gold and sixteen for a tolah of silver. 

The Sawdd-hdr grinds a black composition (sawdd) and lays it smoothly 
over traceries of gold and then polishes the ground evenly with a file. 
The sawdd consists of gold, silver, copper, lead and sulphur mixed together 
in certain proportions. The work is of several kinds. The finest is on 
gold and the charge is two rupees per tolah of sawdd. For the middling 
kind, the charge is one rupee, and for the lowest, eight annas. 

The Zar-hob or gold beater, makes gold and silver leaf. 

Lapidaries, metal casters, and other artificers produce designs which 
excite astonishment, but this exposition is already sufficiently protracted. 
Artists of all kinds are constantly employed at the Imperial Court where 
their work is subjected to the test of criticism. 

Ceremonies at Childbirth. ' 

As soon as a child is born, the father bathes himself in cold water, 
worships the deities and performs the S'rdddha ceremonies, and stirring 
some honey and ghee together with a gold rung, puts it into the infant’s 
mouth. The midwife then cuts the umbilical cord, and immediately upon 
its severance the whole family become unclean. In this state they refrain 
from the Homa sacrifice and the worship of the deities and from repeating 
the gayatn and many other ceremonies, contenting themselves with interior 
remembrance of the Deity. If this takes place in a Brahman’s family, his • 
children and relations to the fourth degree of consanguinity are ceremonially 
unclean for ten days ; the relations of the fifth degree, for six days ; those 
of the sixth degree, for four days ; of the seventh, for three ; of the eighth 
for one day and night, and those of the ninth continue so for four pahrs. 

At the close of these periods they are freed after ablation of the 
body. But the usual rule is that a Brahman together with his kindred 
to the seventh degree, are unclean for ten days ; a Kshatriya, for twelve 
days ; a Taisya and the superior 1 class of S'udra for fifteen days, and the 


refers to. The granulation of the shag- 
reen is produced by embedding in the 
leather when it is soft, the seeds of a 
kind of chenopodium and afterwards 
shaving clown the surface. The green 
colour is produced by tho action of sal- 
aimnonifto on copper filings. 


1 By these are meant the Ahir and 
Kurmi castes or shepherds and agricul- 
turists, from whose hands Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas will drink, tho inferior 
Sudras being Ghamars and the like who 
are held unclean. 


inferior S'udras for thirty days. During this time strangers avoid associ- 
ating or eating with. them. This state is called SutaJca (impurity from 
childbirth). A. prince and his attendants, his physician, cook, overseer; 
and other servants of the crown are not subjected to this condition, but on 
the sixth day certain prayers are offered to the Deity and rejoicings are 
made, and the mother and child are bathed. 

The day after the expiration of the Sutalca, they name the child and 
look in the astronomical table for the sigu and station of the rising of 
the moon. The initial of his name is taken from the letter which is there- 
with connected 1 * * * 5 and a name of more than four letters is considered blame- 
worthy. In the fourth mouth they bring it into the sun before which 
time it is never carried out of the house. In the fifth month they bore the 
lobe of the right ear. In the sixth month, if the child be a hoy, they 
place various kinds of food around him, and feed him with that for which 
he shows a preference. If it be a girl, this is not done till the sixth or 
seventh month. When it is a year old, or in the third year, they shave his 
head, hut by some this is delayed till the fifth year, by others till the seventh, 
and by others again till the eighth year, when a festival is held. In the 
fifth year they send him to school and meet together in rejoicing. 

They observe the birthday and annually celebrate it with a feast, and 
at the close of each year make a knot on a thread of silk. He is invested 
with the sacred string at the appointed time. At each of these occasions 
they perform certain works and go through some extraordinary ceremonies. 

The number of Festivals. 

Certain auspicious days are religiously observed and celebrated 
as festivals. These are called te’olidr and a few of them are here indi- 
cated. 


1 This requires explanation. The day 

s divided into 60 dandas = 2‘l hours, the 

lour divisions of which allow 15 dandas 
;0 every six hours. Now each of the 
J8 asterisms (v. p. 21) is symbolised by 
i fanciful name of four letters : e. g., the 
irst astorism Ahini is called cM, chd, 
did, Id, the second Bharani Id, I'd, Id, la. 
To each of the periods of six hours a 

etter is allotted, as chu from 6 a. m. to 
loon, chd from noon to 6. p. m., ch6 from 

5 p. m. to midnight, and la from midnight 
;o 6 a, in, A child born in the first period 


has a name beginning with cM, as Chura- 
mjni ; in. the second with chd, as Ghdt- 
Bam, and so on. This is termed the rdfi 
name from the passage of any 

planet through a sign of the Zodiac. A 
second name is subsequently given when 
the child is two or three, at the fancy of 
the parents without any ceremonial ob- 
servance. Thus a man’s rdsi name will 
be Panna Lai, and the name by which 
he is generally called, Damodar. This 
practice is mostly confined to the more 
cultivated classes. 
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Daring tlie month’ of Chaitra (March- April, Hind. Ghait) eight occur:— 

(1) . Srishtyddi, 1 * 3 the first lunar day of the light half of the month. (2). 

Nava-rdtra (Hind. Nmi-rdtr) ; the nine first nights of the year are chiefly 
employed in ceremonial worship and prayer and pilgrims from afar assem- 
ble at Nagarkot (Kangra) . and other places dedicated to the worship 
of Durga. (3). gri-panchami, the fifth luuar day (of the light half of 
the month) * (4). Asokdshtami? the eighth of the light half of the 

month. (5). Rcma-navann, ninth day of the light half of the month, the 
birthday of Rama. (6). Ohaturdasa (Hind. Ghaudas) the fourteenth. (7). 
Mrna-masa (Hind. Turnmasi), the fifteenth. (8). Parivd (Sansk. Prati- 
pada) the sixteenth calculating from the S'tikla-paksha or light fortnight, or 
counting from Krishna-pakska( dark fortnight ) , the 1st, and according to the 
computation by which the beginning of the month is taken from Krishna- 
paksha. this day will fall in the beginning of the second month which is 
Vaisdkha. Therefore with those who hold this view, the festival will occur 
on the 1st of Krishna-paksha which preceded the aforesaid Sukla-paJcsha , 4 
and so with all the festivals that fall, in Krishna-paksha, the difference of a 
'month one way or the other arises between the two methods of calculation. 

During Vaiidkha (April-May) there are four : — (1). Tij (Sansk. Triti- 
ya), the third lunar day of the light, fortnight, the birthday of Paraiurama. 5 

(2) . Saptaint, the seventh. (3). Ohaturdaii, the fourteenth, the birthday 
of Hara-Sinha. (4). Amdvasa, the thirtieth. 

During the month of Jyesh{ha (Hind. JetTi, May- June), there are 
three : — (1), Ohaturthi, the fourth lunar day. (2). Navami, the ninth. 

(3) . Dasami, the tenth which is called DaSa-hara. e 


1 The transliteration is inoorreob. The 
luni-solar year of Vikramaditya begins 
from this festival. 

8 Dedicated to the Worship of Laksh- 
mi, the goddess of prosperity, wife of 
Vishnu. 

3 Asoka is the tree J onesia A soka which 
is held sacred. In a grove of these trees 
gita, the wife of Rama, was imprisoned 
in Lanka by Ravaua. Rdmayana ; Sun- , 

: dar Khanda. 

4 Of. p. 17. Vol. II. The two inodes 
of reckoning, vfe., by tho muhhya chan- 
dra or prinoipal lunar month which ends 
with the conjunction, and tho gauna- 
ch&ndra or secondary lunar month which 

ends with tho opposition, are both autho- 
rized by the Purands. The latter mode 


begins the month with the Krishna 
palcsha or dark half of the month, in 
which the differences of reckoning oc« 

; car; the SvMa-fdjtsha or light half from 
which the mukhya-chdndra reckoning 
begins, is the same, of course, for both 
modes, and therefore no difference can 
arise. Gf. Sir W. Jones. “ Lunar months 
of the Hindus.” Works I. 374. 

6 It is also sacred to Gauri, wife of 
Mahadeva ; the image of Gauri is wash- 
ed and dressed, lamps are lit and per- 
fumes offered and abstinence from eat- 
ing is enjoined, and they play with 
swings. This festival is for women 
only. Of. Albiruni, Chap. LXXXT, on 
these festivals. 

6 Vulg, Dasserah, There are two’ fes- 
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In the month of Ashddha (Hind. Asdrh, June-July), the seventh, eighth 
and eleventh, and according to some the fifteenth. 1 

In. the month of Sr&oaaa (Hind. Sdwan, July-Aug.) three: — (I ). Ptcrna- 
mdsa, the fifteenth /of the light half of the month. This is the greatest 
festival with the Brahmans throughout the year upon which they fasten 
the amulet called ralcsha-bandhana on the right wrists of the principal people. 
It is a cord of silk and the like, decorated by some with jewels and pearls. 
(2). (Ndga-panchaim) % the fifth of the light fortnight. 

In the month of Bhddra-pada (Hind. JBhddon, Aug.-Sept.) there are 
five ; the fourth, fifth, sixth, twelfth, and twenty-third. The latter is the 
birthday of Krishna. Some hold this to be on the eighth of (the dark half 
of) Sravana. 3 

In the month of Asvin there ai*e two. As aforesaid (in the month of 
Ohaitra) nine nights are accounted holy and the tenth (of the light fort- 
night) is called Dasa-hara. According to their writings the festival pre- 
viously mentioned is called Basa-hara and this is known as the Vijay-dammt. 
On this day they pay particular attention to their horses and decorate them 
and place green sprouts of barley on their heads, and all workmen venerate 
their tools, and it is held as a great festival and particularly for the Ksha- 


tivals, viz., that in the text, which is the 
birthday of Ganga, in which whoever* 
bathes in the Ganges is said to be pnri- | 
fied from ten sorts of sins, and the 
second on the 106h of ASvin Suhla-paJe- 
sha (Hind. KMr, Sept.-Oct.) in honour 
of Durga. This worship contiunes for 
nine nights, and images of Devi are 
thrown into the river. Rama is said 
to have marched against Ravapa on this 
day and hence it is called Vijay-ddsami or 
the Victorious Tenth. It is held as a most 
auspicious day for all undertakings and 
especially for operations of w ar , A 
fourth festival, the BMmaikddasi is held 
on the -11th Sukla-paksha in honour 
of Bluma, the son of Panda. It is com- 
monly oalled NirjalailcadaH, and is a 
fast on which, as the name betokens, 
even water is not drunk. Another Bhl- • 
maikddasi is in the Sukla-paksha of Md- 
gha (Jan.-Fob). 

1 This is called the Vyasa-puja, in 
honour of Vydsa the divider of the 


Vedas. He is supposed to be represented 
on this festival by the teachers or gurus 

* Abnl Fazl has omitted the name, 
A snake is worshipped on this day to 
preserve children from their bites . The 
text also omits altogether the third 
festival, the Brdvarii, held by Brahmans 
only, spent in reading the Vedas and 
bathing and changing the sacred thread. 

8 That *is with those who take the 
beginning of the month from Krishtia- 
palcsha of S'ravana or Bhadra-pada, it will 
fall on the 8th ; with those who begin 
with the following Sukla-paksha of Bha- 
dra-pada, it will fall on the 23rd of 
Bhadra -Asvin, making the difference of 
the month as before stated. The festival 
of the fourth is called Ganesha-chaburthi, 
the birthday of Ganesha. The fifth is 
RisM-panchami, a fast in honour of the 
Rishis. The sixth is called Laliid, Shash- 
thi, and in Hindi Lathi chhat and also 
Gtayhat as Albiruni observes (XVI). In 
Kanauj 'it is known by the latter name. 
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triyas. (Another) they call S'raddha-Kanya- gata 1 * on the fifteenth of Krishna - 
palcska of the month of ASvin by common consent, but those who compute 
the beginning of the month from its Kfishna-palcsha place it in the month 
preceding. During these fifteen days (of the dark fortnight) they give 
alms in the name of their deceased ancestors, either in money or kind, as 
has been related. 

In the month of Karrtiha (Oct.-Nov. ) there are six. The 1st or 
parivd. This is called Balirajya or the principality of Bali. 3 On this 
day they deck themselves and their cattle and buffaloes. 

The second, 8 ninth, eleventh and twelfth are also festivals. The thir- 
tieth is th e Dip all or row of lamps (Hind. DiwdM), A difference occurs 
in the calculation of its date. According to the Siuhla-palisha computation, 
it is as above stated, but by the Krislma-paJcsh a this is called the 15th of 
Mdrgasirsha (Hind. Aghan, Nov.-Dee.) and they therefore hold this festival 
on the 15th of the Krishna-paksha of Karttika. Lamps are lit as on the (Mu- 
hammedan) festival of Shab-i-bardb. It begins on the 29th, and this night 
is considered auspicious for dicing and many strange traditions are told 
regarding it. It is the greatest of the festivals for the Vaisya caste. 4 * * * 

In the month of M&rgasirsha, there are three, viz., the seventh of S'uTc- 
l-a-paksha and the eighth and ninth of Krishna-paksha. In both these last a 
difference of computation as above occurs. 

In the month of Pausha (Hind. Pits., Dec.-Jan.) the eighth of S'ukla- 
paksha is held sacred. 

In the month of Magha (Jan.-Feb.) there are four, viz,, the third, 


I Kanyd-gata is tlie dark lunar fort- 
night of this month and the name and 
period mark the position of a planet, 

especially Jupiter in the sign Yirgo 

(Kanya). 

8 This is the name of the Paitya 

prince whom Vishnu subdued in the 

dwarf incarnation, (v. p. 288). A great 

deal of gambling goes on for three 
nights. They give alms and bathe and 
make presents of areca nuts to each 
other. It is said that Lakshmi, wife of 
Vasudova, once a year on this day liber- 
ates Bali from tlie nether world and 
allows him to go about the earth. Cf. 
Albiruni. 

8 The second is called the Ymna-dvittyd 


(Hind. Jam-dutyd) when brothers and 
sisters dress up and exchange gifts 
and compliments in allusion to the at- 
tachment between Yama and his twin 
sister Yamuna. He is regarded in post- 
Vedic mythology as the Judge of the 
dead and is regent of the S. quarter. 
The ninth is called hdshmdnda-navami, 
presents being made to Brahmans of the 
kUshmdnda (Hind. Jconhrd), a kind of 
gourd (Oucurbita pepoj, The 11th is the 
Utth&nailiddasi when Vishnu is said to 
rise from sleep. The Mvodli is well- 
■ known, the nocturnal illuminations be- 
ing in honour of Karttikoya. 

4 It is auspicious for all undertakings 
connected with commerce. 
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fourth, fifth and seventh. On the fifth a great festival is held called 
Vascmta in which they throw different coloured powders upon each other, 
and sing songs. 

This is the beginning of the sprung among the Hindus. Although 
this is much regarded among the people, yet in old works the seventh was 
considered the greater festival. 1 * * * * * * 8 

In the month of Phalguna (Feb— March) there are two. The fifteenth 
of S’ uhla-paksha is called the HoM% and extends from the 1.3th to the 17th. 
They light fires and throw various articles into them and fling coloured pow- 
der upon each other and indulge iu much merriment. It is a great festival 
among the S'udras. The night and day of the 29th are held sacred : the night 
is called S 'iva-rdtri. Some make this occur on the 14th of Krishna-paksha 
and by this computation the S’iva-rdtri falls on the 14th of the dark fort- 
night of Phalguna , s a month earlier. They keep the night in vigil, narrat- 
ing wonderful legends. The Brahmans also consider five days in each 
month sacred, the 8th, 14th, 15th and 30th, and Sanhranti which is the day 
on which the sun passes from one Zodiacal sign into another. 

Regarding the celebration of the various festivals marvellous legends 
are told, and they are the subject of entertaining narratives. 

Ceremonies at Death. 

When a person is near unto death, they take him off his bed and lay 
h im on the ground and shave his head, except in the case of a married 
woman, and wash the body. The Brahmans read some prayers over him 
and alms are given. They then plaster the ground with cowdung and 
strew it over with green grass and lay him down at full length face up- 
wards, with his head to the north and his feet to the south. If a river or 
tank be hard by, they place him up to his middle in water. When his dissolu- 


1 This festival is held in honour of 

Mahadeva. The powders are made of 

rice-meal, Indian arrowroot, Singhdra 

(water chestnut, trapa bispinosa), or 

barley-meal, and dyed with bakam-wood 

(Gamlpina sappan) : only two colours 

are allowed, yellow or red. 

8 ‘ Holika ’ is said to be fcbe name of a 
female Mdkshasz, killed and burnt by 
S’iVa on this day, bnt her penitence for 
the fault of a too turbulent disposition 
secured for ber the promise of this 
annual celebration in her remembrance, 
and that all who performed this wor- 


ship, in this month, would be prosperous 
for the year. See Mahdtmya of Fhal- 
guna, which quotes the Bhavishya Furdna 
Songs are sung in honour of Krishna of 
the broadest and ooarsest kind. 

8 V. p. 298, n. 2. It is mentioned 
in some Dictionaries as occurring on 
the 14th of the dark half of Mdgha, 
but this is also counted as Phalguna by 
those who begin the month with the 
Krishna-paksha, the same fortnight be- 
ing either one or the other, according to 
the order of the primary or secondary 
lunar months. 
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tion is at .hand they put into his mouth Gauges water, gold, ruby, diamond 
and pearl, and give away a cow in charity, and place upon his breast a leaf 
of the Tulasi ( 0 cy mum sanctum) 1 2 which they hold sacred, and draw the 
sectarial mark on his forehead with a particular kind of earth. 55 

When he expires, his youngest son, 3 his brother, and his pupil and 
; particular friends shave their heads and beards. Some defer this till the 
tenth day. The body dressed in its loin-cloth is wrapped in a sheet. The 
corpse of a married woman is dressed in the clothes she wore in life. The 
body is borne to the river side and a funeral pile of Palasa - wood (Butea fron- 
dosa) is formed, upon which the body is laid. Prayers are read over 
ghee, which is put into the mouth and a few grains of gold are put into the 
eyes, nostrils, ears and other apertures. It is advisable that the son should 
set fire to the pile, otherwise the youngest brother of the deceased or, failing 
him, the eldest. All his wives deck themselves out and with cheerful 
Countenances are burnt together with him in their embrace. 4 * A pile of 
lignum aloes and sandal- wood is fired for those who are wealthy. The 
wives are first advised not to give their bodies to the flames. 

This mode of expressing grief among Hindu women applies to five 
classes : — (I). Those who expire on learning the death of their husbands 
and are burnt by their relations. (2). Those who out of affection for their 
husbands voluntarily consign themselves to the flames. (3). Who from 
fear of reproach surrender themselves to be burnt. (4). Who undergo 
this death regarding it as sanctioned by custom. (5). Who against their 
will are forced into the fire by their relatives. 


1 According to some accounts this 
was one of the treasures produced from 
the ocean at its churning. Tulasi was 
a nymph beloved of Krishna and Was 
turned into the shrub that bears her 
name.' In Sir W. Jones’s “ Select Indian 
Plants.” (Yol. II, Works), it is described 
under its Sanskrit synonym, Parndsa. 

2 This is either from the banks of the 
Ganges if possible, or ashes from the 
Homo, fire. 

3 The ceremonies of burial are under 
the authority of the youngest son, and 
in his absence, of the eldest. The inter- 
vening eons have generally no ceremonial 
powers. 

4* This fact is vouched for by Ibu Ba- 
toutah, 


a** os/a.) Yol. VI, p. 137. A horri- 
ble scene of this kind is described by 
him in his journey from Moo] tan to 
Delhi. The sight of the victim upon 
whom logs and planks were thrown to 
prevent her moving and. her screams, 
caused him nearly to fall from his horse 
in a faint, Ibid, p. 141. Cicero believed 
that the wives disputed the privilege 
of being burnt alive, and that fcbe honour • 
was conferred on the favourite, ‘Mulieres 
verb in India, chm est cujusvis earnm 
vir mortuns, in certamen j udicinmque 
voniunt, quam plurimum ille dilexerit. 
Qudo est victrix, ea Icefca, prosequentibus, 
suis, unit cum viro In rognm imponitnr: 
ilia victa, maasta diseedifc.’ Tusc. Qums. 

L, Y, 27. 
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If an ascetic (Sannydsin) dies or a child that has not yet teethed, the 
body is consigned to earth or launched into the river, and they do not burn 
those who disbelieve the Vedas or who are not bound by the rules of any 
of the four castes, nor a thief, nor a woman who has murdered her husband, 
nor an evil liver, nor a drunkard. 

If the corpse cannot be found, an effigy of it is made with flour and 
leaves of the Butea frondosa and reeds covered with deer-skin, a eoeoanut 
serving for the head. Over this prayers are said and it is then burnt. 

A pregnant woman is not suffered to be burnt till after her delivery. 
If the man dies on a journey, his wives burn themselves with his garments or 
whatever else may belong to him. Some women whom their relations have 
dissuaded from burning themselves, or whom their good sense has convinced 
that burning is a fictitious grief, live afterwards in such unhappiness that 
death becomes preferable. 

On the day on which the corpse is burnt, the relations and friends 
repair to the riverside and undo their hair, put on the sacred string 
across the other shoulder, and bathe themselves and place two handfuls 
of sesame-seed on the bank. They then collect in any open space and the 
friends of the deceased after a consolatory address to the mourners, accom- 
pany them home, the younger member’s of the family walking in front and 
the elders following. When they reach the door of the house, they chew 
a bit of Mmba leaf 1 (Hind. NUn, Melia Azadirachta ) and then enter. 

On the fourth day after the death of a Brahman, the fifth after the 
death of a Kshatriya, the ninth and tenth after that of a Yai6ya and S'udra 
respectively, the person who had. set fire to the funeral pile, proceeds to the 
place, performs some ceremonies, and collecting the ashes and remnants of 
bones together, throws them into the Ganges. If the river be at any dis- 
tance, he places them in a vessel and buries them in the jungle, and, at a 
convenient time, exhumes them, puts them into a bag of deer-skin and con- 
veys them to the stream, and concludes with certain ceremonies. 

If the deceased is a Brahman, all his relations for ten days sleep on 
the ground on a bed of grass and eat only what is sent to them, or what 
may be procured from the market (cooking nothing for themselves). 

. During ten days, the person who bad fired the pile cooks some rice 
and milk and makes an offering of it as nourishment to the new body of 
the deceased. When the natural body dies, the soul takes a subtle frame 
which they call Preta.% Their belief is that while it is invested with this 


1 The taste is extremely bitter and 
the leaves are also nsed medicinally as 
poultices for wounds and to reduce in- 
flammation. 


8 This is properly the spirit of the 
deceased before the obsequial rites are 
performed and is supposed still to haunt 
its abode. Gf., p, 162. n. 3. 
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body, it cannot enter Paradise, and daring the space of ten days this body 
continues in being. Subsequently, on the conclusion of certain ceremonies, 
it abandons this form and assumes another fitted for Paradise, and by the 
performance of manifold works, it finally receives its heavenly body. For 
other castes the time of detention (in the JPretoi) continues throughout their 
respective SiUaJca 1 pei'iods. 

Some further ceremonies for Brahmans and others take place on the 
eleventh and twelfth days also. 

If a Brahman dies out of his own house and information of his death 
is received within ten days of it, his family during the remaining period of 
those days, continue unclean. If the news arrives after the ten days, they 
are unclean for three days, but his son, at whatever time he hears of it, is 
unclean for ten days. If the death take place before investiture with the 
sacred string, or (if a child) before it has teethed, or of seven months, the 
impurity lasts one day, and is removed by bathing. If the deceased child 
be above this age up to two years old, the impurity lasts one day and night : 
from the time of cutting the hair 2 to that of investiture with the sacred 
thread, three days and nights. For the death of a daughter up to ten 
years of age, ablution suffices to purify. After that age till the time of pro- 
posal when she is betrothed before marriage, there is one day’s impurity. 
After betrothal, the father’s family and that of the suitor are unclean for 
three days. 

Meritorious Manner op Death. 

The most efficacious kinds of death are five : — (I). Abstaining from 
food and drink till dissolution. (2). Covering the person with broken 
dried cowdung like a quilt or pall, and at the feet setting it on fire which 
creeps gradually from the toe-nails to the hair of the head, while the mind 
is fixed on divine contemplation till death. (3). Voluntarily plunging 
into snow. (4). At the extremity of Bengal where the Ganges divided 
into a thousand channels falls into the sea, the foe of his carnal desires 
wades into the sea, and confessing his sins and supplicating the Supreme 
Being, waits till the alligators come and devour him. (5). Cutting the 
throat at Illahabas at the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna. 

Each of these modes is described with its appropriate details. 

COMERS INTO INDIA. 

Forasmuch as the fenced city of tradition is unfrequented and the 
wastes of legend are stony places, knowledge that seeks after truth kept 


i See p. 317. 


| 2 Of Muller’s Hist. Sansk. Lit, p, 204. 
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me from connection therewith, but the decree of fate unexpectedly drew 
me from silence into speech, and intent on freshening the interest of my 
narrative, I have been led into entering upon a multiplicity of details. A 
review of the general history of Hindustan has induced me to mention the 
comers into this vast country, and thus by recalling the memory of the 
great give a promise of currency to this important exposition. 


They say that Adam after his fall from Paradise was thrown on the 
island of Ceylon, his consort on Jnddah , 1 * * * * * * Azrail in Sistan, the Serpent in. 
Ispahan, and the Peacock in Hindustan. Imaginative writers have embel- 
lished this fable with abundant details, but in Sanscrit works which treat 
of the events of myriads of past ages not a trace of this story is to be 
found. 


Was the son of Siyamak and grandson of Kay dinars, and succeeded 
his great ancestor, ruling with justice .and liberality. He is accounted ' 
the first to whom the name of sovereign virtually applies . 8 He came to 
India where he displayed the lustre of virtue. The work called ‘ Eternal 
Wisdom ’ is said to be the fruit of liis mature expei-ience. 


1 This is the true orthography, but 

commonly written Jiddah, on the Red Sea. 
Azrail is the angel of death who though 
connected with the creation of Adam, 

having been sent by God to bring vari- 
ous kinds of clay from the earth for the 
formation of his body, and having fulfilled 
the mission in which Gabriel and Michael 
had previously failed, is not men- 
tioned as sharing his sin or punish- 
ment. Iblis or Satan must be hero meant 
whom the chroniclers unanimously de- 
clare to have been cast out of Paradise, 
though they differ as to the place of 
his fall, Masafidi naming Baisaii; and 

Tabari, Simnan near <Turjan. He pene- 

trated into Paradise notwithstanding 

the vigilance of its porter, by entering 

the mouth of the serpent that had on 

one occasion strayed outside. The lat- 
ter was at that time a quadruped, but 
being cursed at the fall, was deprived of 


its feet and condemned to the form of a 
reptile. The peacock is said to have con- 
ducted Eve to the forbidden tree. At 
its expulsion it was deprived of its voice. 
The relation of these puerilities may be 
pursued in Tabari, Masaudi, D’Herbelot, 
and in Sale’s Koran, and in most general 
histories of Muhammadan chroniclers 
who are never more at home or more 
precise than when referring to events of 
which they can know nothing. 

2 Firdausi says that he reigned 40 
years and devotes to him as many verses 
of liis poem. He imputes to him the 
discovery of fire from the concussion of 
two stones, bub not a syllable of his 
visit to India. The work Javiddn Khi- 
rad or ‘Eternal Wisdom’ is mentioned by 
Malcolm. Sir W. Jones thinks he was 
probably contemporary with Minos which 
scarcely fixes his date, but what is of 
more importance, he obtained by merit 
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Hafiz , 1 in his Istitalah (Perillustris) says that when Mamun conquered 
Khurasan, the various chiefs seat presents to his court. The governor of 
Kabul sent a sage named Duban 8 on an embassy to Mamun and mentioned 
in his letter of homage that he was despatching to his coart an offering 
of great price, than which nothing more valuable was known. The Caliph 
on receiving this information appointed his minister Fudhl (Ibn-i-Sahl) s 
to inquire what it referred to. The envoy replied that the allusion was to 
himself. They said to him, “ How doth a distinction so great concern 
such as thee?” He answered, “ Iu enlightened knowledge, judicious 
counsel, and right guidance,” and he spoke such parables of wisdom that 
all were amazed. It happened that at this time the Caliph designed to 
enter upon hostilities against his brother Muhammad u’l Amin and all 
parties were endeavouring to dissuade him from it. He therefore consult- 
ed Duban, whose clear-sighted reasoning confirmed his resolution of march- 
ing into I’rak and pressing on the war. The sage’s advice was the means of 
resolving all political difficulties. Mamun treated him with great favour 
and commanded that a large sum of gold should be bestowed upon him. 
Dtiban excused himself saying, “ It is not the practice of my sovereign to 
allow his envoy to receive anything, but there is a work called ‘ Eternal 
Wisdom ’ 41 composed by the farsighted intellect of Hushang and is said to 
to be in Madam . 5 On the conquest of that country, when the Caliph ob- 
tains the work let him graciously bestow it upon me.” His proposal was 
assented to. When Madain was taken, he pointed out that in a certain 
quarter of the city, by a certain tree there was a large stone. This they 


or adulation the epithet of Peshddcl or 
the Lawgiver, whence the ’Peshdcidum 
kings took the name of their dynasty. 

1 See Yob II. p 36, n. 4. Of the Tarikh 
of Hafiz Abl’d, no copy was known by 
Sir H. Elliot, to exist in India. The 
Istitalah is not mentioned by Ijtaji Kha- 
lffah under that title. 

2 The reader will recall the story of 
the Grecian king and his physician Du- 
ban in the thirteenth of the “ Arabian 
Nights ” 

8 He was Mamun’s favourite minister 
and dominated him to such an extent 
that as Ibn-Khallikan says, he onco out- 
bid him for a female slave he wished to 
purchase. Ho was highly accomplished 
and noted for his skill in astrology. 


He predicted the success of TMhir Ibn u’l 
JHlnsayn whom al Mamun despatched 
against his brother al Amin, See his life 
in Ibn-Khall. II. 472. 

4 This is known to Europe as the 
Fables of Pilpay, or Bedpai, vizier to 
the as fabulous Dabilislihn, king of the 
Indies, and is celebrated in the East by 
as many names as the translations it has 
; undergone. ■ 

6 The ancient Ctesiphon. It passed 
into the possession of the Arabs in the 
Caliphate of Omar in A. D. 637. During 
the insurrection against al Mamun by 
the Alide party under the leading of 
Abd Saraya, Madain was taken by the 
latter, but recaptured during the same 
year, A. D. 815. 
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were to lift and to dig down till they came to a subterranean chamber in 
which were a number of chests and a lai’ge quantity of valuables, none of 
which were to be touched as the time for removing them had not arrived. 
In a certain corner of the chamber a box of a certain shape would be 
found which they wei'e to bring’ out, wherein would be discovered Che 
work they sought. Sharp-eyed and experienced men were sent in search, 
and all happened exactly as he had described. Some portion of this 
work was translated into Arabic at the pressing insistauce of Fadhl, but 
as it was treasured by Diiban, he did ixot suffer its translation to be com- 
pleted. 


Was the son of Noah. After the subsidence of the deluge he cam© 
to Hindustan. Annalists of other countries than this believe the Hindus 
to be descended from him. 


Was the son of Tabml$.rU? Devband or the binder of the demons . 1 
When by the Almighty decrees, he became a wanderer in the desert of mis- 
fortune, he happened to pass through Zabulistan. For sixteen years 
he dwelt in Kabul and seci’etly married the daughter of the prince 
Kaurnak. When the news was bruited abroad the prince bade him, one 


1 He receives this surname 


Shah Naniah. His justice and vigour 
cleansed the country of crime, and pro- 
duced the rebellion of the Devs or demons, 
probably the barbarous neighbouring peo- 
ples who resented his iron control. They 
were defeated by him and bound, and 
were saved from extermination by pro- 
mising to instruct him iu knowledge. 
They taught him the art of writing in 
nearly thirty languages of which Fir- 
dausi enumerates six, which were pos- 
sibly all he had heard of. Tabari states 
thau Jamslrid was said to be the brother 
of Tahamuras. He introduced the solar 
year among the Persians, the first day 
of which, when according to Tabari he 
administered justice in open darbar, was 
called Nauroz when the sun enters Aries. 
His prosperity turned his head and he 
-proclaimed himself a- deity, which dis- 


gusted his subjects and led to the inva- 
sion of the Syrian prince Zoh&k, the des- 
cendant of Shedad, and according to some 
the nephew of Jamshid. Malcolm says 
that the wanderings of the exiled prince 
are wrought into a tale which is amongst 
the most popular in Persian romance. 
He was pursued through Seisban, India 
and China by the agents of Zohak and 
carried before his enemy who, after every 
contumely he could inflict, placed him 
between two boards and had him sawn 
asunder. When the news of his death 
reached his widow in Seisban she put an 
end to her life by poison. The son of 
this marriage was Atrnt, whose son was 
GarsMsp, whose’son was Nariman, father 
of Sam, whose son Zal was the father of 
Rustam. See Malcolm. Hist. Persia, T. 3, 
and Atkinson’s Abridgment of the Shah 
JSfdmah. 
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night, take his departure for Hindustan. The poet Asadi 1 says of this 


Black as an Ethiop grew the night whose veil 
O’er the moon’s face its sable shadow flung, 

Sad as the stifled sob whose scarce-heard wail 
Dies on the ear from some despairing tongue. 

For some time he employed himself in the profession of arms and 
■when his secret was on the point of being discovered, he set out for China 
by way of Bengal, and on the road fell in with the emissaries of Zohak. 

Zohak 

Was the son of Marc! as, the Arabian. He passed into India several 
times as Asadi says : 


Zohak the conqueror ere the year had gone, 

To Kabul 2 3 swiftly passed from Babylon, 

Resolved to launch o’er India’s plains once more 
The invading legions he had led before. 

Garshasp ' 

Was the son of Utrufc . 8 The Qarshdsp Namah narrates his invasion 
of India, and the astonishing actions in which he engaged. 

ISFANDYAR OP THE BRAZEN BODY 

Was the son of Gushtasp, 4 * * * * the son of Luhrasp. In obedience to the 
commands of his father he propagated the doctrines of Zoroaster, and his 


I The quotation must be from the 
Garshasp Namah of Hakim Asadi of Tus, 
one of the seven poets at the court of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, who had often re- 
quested him to underbake the Shah 
Namah. The poet declined it on account 

of his age. He was the master of Fir- 
dausi. His “Controversies” are well 
known, especially that between f Night 
and Day.’ Some of these arc published in 
the Majma-u’l-Pusalja. I have not met 
with a complete copy of this poet, 

3 The Majma-uT Fnsalia, rightly I 

think, reads Z&bxiX for Kabul. Malcolm 

considers him to have been the Assyrian 

monarch who conquered Persia, and that 

his long reign includes that part of anci- 


ent history in which the latter kingdom 
was subject to Assyria. T. VII. 

s Malcolm gives Atrut, but the Dic- 
tionaries write the name as I have ren- 
dered it. Firdausi makes him the son 
of Zav. Ho was the last of the Fesh- 
; dadian monarchs. If Sir W. Jones 
quotes the chronologers correctly, Home 
was built in this reign, Athens was first 
governed by Archons, Dido built Garth- 
age, Homer wrote his poems, the Pyra- 
mids .were raised, the Assyrians founded 
a powerful dynasty, and according to 
Newton, Sabaco the Ethiopian, invaded 
Egypt. 

4 The conjecture that Gushtasp- was 
the Darins Hystaspes of the Greeks ac- 
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zeal caused the -universal acceptation of that creed. He honoured the in- 
stitutions which were the bequest of Faridiin, applying them after his own 
direction. Firdausi thus alludes to him : 

This mighty warrior of a line of kings 
From clime to clime his rapid conquest wings ; 

O’er Greece and India his proud standards fly 
To unknown seas where realms of darkness lie. 


Nariman, son op Garsha'sp, 
THE SON OP UTRtIT. 


Sam, son op Nariman. 


Za'l, son of. SXm. 


Faramarz, son of Rustam. 


Bahman , 1 son of Isfandyar. 

When the astrolgers announced to Garshasp the future sovereignty of 
Bahman and the overthrow of his own family, the devastation of Zabulistan, 
the slaughter of the descendants of Rustam, the disentombment of himself 
and his sons, and the burning of their bodies, he enjoined his sons to erect 


cords with the chronology of Herodotus ; 
and starting from this first secure footing 
amid the quicksands of fable, the iden- 
tification of Isfandyar with Xerxes is 
historically probable. The arguments in 
favour of this hypothesis are marshalled 
by Malcolm Who reconciles the exaggera- 
tions of the Greeks and Persians in its 
support, with brevity and address. The 
Greeks speak of Xerxes as king, but Per- 
sian authors make Bahman succeed his 
grandfather Gushtasp. Isfandyar com- 
manded his father’s armies and was per- 
haps associated with him in the monarchy, 
bat though Viceroy of Balkh, and possess- 
ing quasi-vegtil power he never possessed 
the name of king, and he was killed 
by Bustam, according to Firdausi, dnriDg 
his father’s lifetime.- For the introduc- 


tion of Zoroastrianism, see Malcolm, 
Chap. VII. It was unknown to Hero- 
dotus. 

1 Whatever doubt may exist regard- 
ing the identification of Xerxes with 
Isfandyar, there is 'little or none re- 
garding that of Bahman with Artax- 
erxes Longimanus. Bahman was known 
to the Persian historians as ArdisMr 
Dardssdast, the similarity of the epithet 
adding conclusive evidence to the simi- 
larity of the name. Rustam, though he 
had unwillingly and in his own de- 
fence slain Isfandyar, the father of 
Bahman, nevertheless protected his son. 
Bahman on his accession avenged his 
father’s death by that of his slayer, 
wasted his hereditary province and pat 
to death all his family. A couplet in 
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his tomb and that of his children at Kanauj in Hindustan. When 
Garshasp died, Nariman conveyed his remains thither, and on the death of 
Nariman his body was also taken to that country by Sam. On Sam’s death, 
7A\ transported his body to the same city whither, likewise, Faramarz car- 
ried Rustam when he died. When Bahmau defeated Zal and Faramarz and 
the latter was killed in the engagement, Bahman overran Zabulistan and 
advanced to Kauauj desiring to view the royal mausoleum. A superstitious 
awe restrained him from entering it. Each of these four great men in anti- 
cipation of this event had left a great treasure within it. Among them was 
the world- displaying mirror of Kaikhusrau (Gyrus), which at his death 
he bequeathed to Rustam, and ninety maunds weight of diamonds belong- 
ing to Garshasp. Each of them also inscribed on a tab Let a brief record 
of memorable deeds, praying that the conqueror would not desecrate the 
tomb. Bahman, struck by the sight of these splendid offerings and the 
prescient sagacity of the gift, fell into a profound melancholy and with- 
drew from his previous resolve. 

Faramarz, indeed, had twice entered this country, for Rustam after his 
combat with Barzti by whose mace bis arm bad been disabled, said to 
Kaikhusrau, “ if my son Faramarz returns this night from India, he will deal 
with Barzd,” upon which followed his sudden arrival and the overthrow 
of the latter. 

J Alexander of Greece. 

V^When Alexander had completed the conquest of Trdn and Tara n and 
laid the foundations of Mary, Herat and Samarkand, he entered India by 
Grhaznxn and in the neighbourhood of the Panjab gave battle to the Hindu 
prince, Porus, who had advanced from Kananj to engage him, and by stratagem 
put him to rout. From thence he turned to the country of the Brahmans. K 
-The chiefs of that region represented to him that if the conqueror sought 
riches and worldly goods they were destitute of these. 

Wisdom and knowledge dwell with ns, nor cease 
To fill our bosoms with untroubled peace : 

The earth a couch, the skies their covering lend, 

So turn our thoughts to our appointed end. 1 


Firdausi, incorrectly printed in Murray’s 
Edition of Malcolm, says that ‘ when he 
Stood upon his feet | his closed hand 
reached below Ids knee.’ The lines run — 

isj\ Jov'st) ) 

'and will be found at p. 1338, Yol, III. of 


Macan’s Edit. The substance of Fir- 
dausi’s narrative may be gathered by 
readers unacquainted with Persian, from 
the abridgment of Atkinson, the pages of 
Malcolm, and the XIXth Chap, of Zoten- 
berg’s translation of Tabari. 

1 These lines are taken from Firdausi 
and vary somewhat from the ordinary 


“ If thy design be the gathering of knowledge and the search for truth, 
let those who seek it come not in this guise.” Alexander, therefore, leaving 
his army, set out at the head of a few followers, A court was held to 
secure a just heaxung and their peculiar* views were discussed in audience. 
The king approved their speech and conduct and announced to them that 
whatever they desired should be granted. They replied that they had no 
Other wish than that the king should live for ever. He answered that this 
wish was inconsistent with mortality. They rejoined: “ If the instability 
of worldly things is so evident to your Majesty, why these fatigues in the 
tyrannous oppression of mankind ?” Alexander for a space bowed his head 
in humiliation and imputed his actions to the decrees of fate. 

According to some Christian 1 writers, when the standards of Alexander 
were raised on the shores of the Indian Ocean, accounts of the island of the 
Brahmans reached him and he determined to take possession of it. They sent 
an envoy to him and made the following representation : — “ Sovereign ruler 
of the world ! The fame of thy conquests and thy successes has been 
constantly in our ears, but what can content a man to whom the pos- 
session of the world is insufficient ? We enjoy no outwavd splendour, nor 
bodily vigour that thou shouldst deem us worthy to measure thy prowess in 
war. The worldly goods that we own are shared in common amongst 
us, and we are passing rich on what may satisfy our hunger. O ur costliest 
robes are garments worn with age. Our women are not in bondage to adorn- 
ment for the seduction of hearts, and account no beauty or charm of price, save 
that inherited from their mothers. Of our lowly habitations we ask but two 
tilings, a shelter in life and in death a grave. We have a king for consi- 
derations of dignity* not for the administration of justice or law. What 


text, where they are not consecutive. 
The substance of a great deal of what 
follows in the reply of the Brahmans, is 
from the same source. 

1 The term which I have rendered 
in its usual acceptation may he also ap- 
plied to the Zoroastrians. Abul Fazl had 
probably seen or heard of translations 
from the classics through the Jesuit 
Fathers at the Court of Akbar and con- 
founded them with the originals. Strabo, 
Plutarch, Arrian and Porphyrias have 
mentioned these Gymnosophists whom 
Quintus Curbius passes by with the un- 
complimentary remark “ Unum agreste 


et horridum genus est, qnos Sapientes 
vocant.” For the general idea of the 
letters, Abul Fazl is indebted to Fir- 
dausi, who in turn in one passage re- 
garding the unprofitable questions put by 
Alexander to confound the Brahmans, is 
in agreement with Plutarch. The jazira 
or isle of the Brahmans is perhaps Brah- 
manabdd, identified by Genl. Cunningham 
as the town where Poolemy was wounded 
by a poisoned sword (Quintus Cartius 
IX. 8.), the Harmatelia of Diodorus, de- 
scribed by him as the last town of the 
Brahmans on the river. 
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use would punishment; serve in a land where none is wicked and there is no 
thought of crime ?” The sagacious monarch was struck by this affecting 
address and leaving them their freedom, abandoned his project. 

The following letter was addressed by Alexander to Didim, the 
head of the Brahmans ; for he had often heard that they did not live as 
other men. The novelty excited his wonder and made his life seem in- 
supportable to him d — “ 0 Didim, after learning thy message, I desire 
again to be informed of thy precepts and doctrines. If what tliou 
hast represented bears the light of truth and is the result of experience, 
answer speedily, so that, putting this system to the proof, I also for 
justice sake and in search of truth, may follow they footsteps.” Didim 
thus replied: “ What I have stated results from profound knowledge. You 
have not chosen to believe in its truth and you reject what you do not 
incline to. Many blameable actions were favourably represented by you in 
our interview. Wow, therefore, with full knowledge believe my words. 
Hic&bud, the Brahman, does not yield to the pi-omptings of desire. Con- 
tent with the measure of his needs, he opens not the door of greed. 3 Our 
food is not such as the four elements cannot easily supply. The earth, 
gives us of its produce. In our meals intemperance has no place, for this 
reason we have no need of medicine or physician, and thus we enjoy per- 
petual well-being. We are not indebted to each other for assistance. We 
Brahmans have equality in all things ; what room then is there for indi- 
gence P In a laud where the seeds of arrogance and vain glory grow not, 
universal poverty is consummate fortune. We have no governor, for 


Alexander who retained him in his suite 
with distinguished favour. He displayed 
to that monarch an emblem, of his em- 
pire by stretching a bull’s hide before 
him that had shrunk from dryness. 
Placing his feet on one end of it, he 
caused the other extremities to rise 
up, and making thus the circuit of the 
hide, he showed the ting that by stand- 
ing in the middle, the sides would lie 
evenly, and that in like manner, he should 
not absent himself for any period from 
the centre of his dominions. His self- 
chosen death by burning at Pasargadoe in 
Persia, when suffering from a fit of cho- 
lic, is. told by Arrian, Diodorus, and 
Plutarch. 


X This crabbed and obscurely-worded 
sentence is capable of a different, but in 
my opinion", not so satisfactory an inter- 
pretation. The name Didim in the text 
is not in Firdausi. It occurs in Plutarch 
(Alex. LXXXYI.) and in Arrian (Anab. 
VII. 2.) as Dandamis ; in Strabo (LXIV. j 
as Mandanis. 

2 This probably refers to the embassy 
of Onesicritns to the Gymnosophists, 
who endeavoured to persuade some of 
them to return with him to Alexander’s 
camp, Plutarch says that Galanns in- 
solently told him to divest himself " of 
his robe in order to hear his pre- 
cepts in nakedness, symbolical doubtless 
of humility and ignorance. He was 
however induced by Taxila to visit 
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our actions are not subjects for penal inquiry. We disapprove of a variety 
of creeds fox' they are produced through exceeding unrighteousness and 
manifold iniquities. Our only religion is the worship of conscience. From 
what it restrains us we withhold our hearts. We do not submit to the 
tyranny of the pursuit of wealth for it fostex*s greed and brings disappoint- 
ment in its train. We disdain idleness and hold it in reproach. We are not 
rendered avei'se from the delights of wedlock by incapacity, for all things 
are in our power as we eau also forego them. From the sun we receive 
warmth, from the dews moisture. Our thirst is quenched from the stream, 
and we have no couch but the earth. Desire does not rob us of sleep, nor 
leave us a prey to cai'e. We loi*d it not over our equals through pride ; we 
seek service fi’om none save of our own bodies, for we consider the body 
subservient to the spirit. We bake not stone in the fire for the raising 
of palaces, for we dwell in the hollows of the earth according to the 
measure of our needs, nor do we go in fear of the violence of the wind 
nor of storms of dust, for there we are safer than in houses of reed. 
We wear no costly robes ; we cover our nakedness with leaves, or to speak 
truly, with modesty; our women are at no pains for their adornment, for 
who can add beauty to the ci’eations of God ? and after they are arrayed 
it profiteth them nothing. Our sexual commerce cometh not sinfully from 
carnal desire, but continuance of the race is kept in view. We are not 
prone to violence and we lay the dust of discoi’d by the agency of right con- 
duct, and though dependent on the guidance of destiny we do not resign 
ourselves to inactivity. Over our dead we erect no edifices in the guise of 
temples of worship. Give your commands to those who have flung wide for 
themselves the door of avarice and make their treasure of the things of 
i this world. The l'avages of pestilence do not reach us for we defile not the 
skirts of heaven with evil deeds. We are prepared to meet the vicissitudes 
of the seasons, and thus summer’s heat and winter’s cold distress ns not, and 
therefore we live careless of the exigencies of those times. We do not deaden 
our minds with games and shows of elephants and horses and with danc- 
ing, aud when a desire for worldly pageants seizes ns, the sight of the 
record of your actions withholds us therefrom, aud recalling your deeds 
which indeed, moi’e deserve a smile, we are moved to many teai'S. Worldly 
splendours make us rejoice in another spectacle, for amidst the varied beau- 
ties of the universe, the heavens glowing with the radiance of their myriad 
stars, the sea, coloured by its skies, that elasp3 in a fond embrace its sister 
earth the revel of its fish that leap in play from its foam-tossing waves, fill 
our eyes with delight. Wandering through the woods with the fra- 
grance of flowers and by running springs in the shade of abundant trees 
gladdens us in a hundred ways, while the sweet songs of birds render ns 
43 '. 
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unenvions of all the festal /banquets of the rich. Such is the theatre we 
possess, to share in the enjoyment of which is difficult, to erase it from our 
minds, a crime. We plough not the seas in barks and vessels. Our hearts 
are not aflame with passion for the beauty of others, and we affect not the 
language of flattery or eloquence. The redundance of professed eulogists 
obtains no credit in this land, for the practice of this base crew which 
gives to the creature the praise due to God and overlays the purity of faith 
with error, darkens celestial light with repi’ehensiblo deeds. Of a truth 
you are the most unfortunate of mankind for your worship is sinful and 
your life its chastisement.” 

The monarch thus replied : “ If your language reflects the light of 
truth, I should infer that the Brahmans alone are robed in the true 
characteristics of humanity and that this sect are to be regarded as incor- 
poreal spirits. To hold as altogether unlawful the acts of the natural 
man is either to be God or to be envious of the Supreme Being. In 
short these principles in my opinion, proceed from madness not from the 
fulness of wisdom. 0, Didim, I have not fixed my abode in this hired dwell- 
ing, nor made of a passing rest-house a settled habitation, but prudently 
looking on myself as a sojourner, hasten, unencumbered with guilt, to my 
true country. This language is not the making of self a god, but like dark- 
minded bigots that are enemies to their own happiness, I do not affect to 
make the attributes of the Creator the instruments of my salvation. 
And whosoever under the guidance of a wakeful fortune, abandoning: 
sinful actions, walks in the way of virtue is not a god, but by means of 
the grace of that Supreme Lord, rises above bis fellow men,” The writer 
continued : “ My royal master observes that you call yourselves fortunate 
in that you have chosen a retired spot of earth where the comings and 
goings of those without and the busy movement of the world are not heard, 
and that you consider this praiseworthy as proceeding from your attach- 
ment to yonr hearths and love of your native land. The lowliness and 
poverty that yon cannot avoid, is not worthy of commendation : on the 
contrary, the Almighty has inflicted this as a punishment for your evil 
deeds. True merit consists in living abstemiously amid abundant fortune, 
for ignorance and want cannot exhibit the lustre of virtue. The first cannot 
see what to avoid, the second has not the means by which it may possess. 
I, who with all. the resources of pleasure and enjoyment at my command, 
have refrained from them altogether and have sternly chosen a life of 
toil, am more deserving of a glorious reward.” 

Some say that after liis victory over Porus, Alexander heard that at 
the extremity of India, reigned a king called Kayd, J possessed of many vie- 


1 This story is told at considerable length by Masaddi in the 26th Chapter 
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tues, and who for three hundred years had passed a blameless life. To him 
he despatched a letter that appealed to his hopes and fears. The king read 
the letter and thus replied : “I have heard of the successes of your Majesty 
and would deem the honour of a personal visit the source of fortune, hut 
stricken in years, strength fails me. If my excuse is accepted, I will send 
as an offering four matchless treasures which are the pride of my life ; an 
accomplished and virtuous maiden of uncomparable beauty; a sage un- 
equalled in penetrating the secrets of the heart ; a physician, in healing as 
the Messiah ; a cup which though drunk from is inexhaustible. Alexander 
accepted the gifts and despatched Balinas with some experienced associates 
to bring them. The envoy returned to the court with these treasures 
of price together with forty elephants of which three were white, and numer- 
ous other presents. Alexander first essayed to test the Hindu sage. He 
sent him a howl full of clarified butter. The sage thrust a few needles 
therein and sent it back. Alexander fused the needles and forming the metal 
into a hall returned it to him. The sage fashioning of this a mirror, again 
sent it back. Alexander placed it in a basin full of water and despatched 
it once more. The sage made of the mirror a drinking cup and set it upon 
the water of the basin. The monarch filled it with earth and returned it. 
At the sight of this, the sage fell into a profound melancholy and bitterly 
reproached himself and directed it to be carried back. Alexander was 
perplexed at this action. The next day he held an assembly of the 
learned to discuss these mysteries. The seer 1 was introduced and 
honourably received. He was of prepossessing exterior, with a noble 
brow, tall and powerfully made. Alexander on seeing him, thus re- 
flected: “If to such a presence, he also unites a lofty wisdom, quickness 
of penetration and strength of will, he is unparalleled iu his genera- 
tion.” The sage read his hidden thoughts and making a circuit of his 
face with his forefinger rested it on the point of bis nose. When asked 
for an explanation, he replied : “ I understood your Majesty’s reflections 
and by this gesture I meant to express that as the nose in the face is 
one, I also am unique in my time.” He was then required to expound 
the enigmas of the preceding day. He answered: “Tour Majesty 
wished to signify the profundity of your wisdom, for as the howl was full 
so the royal mind was filled with various knowledge and could contain 
no more. I, on the other hand, showed that as needles could find a place 
therein, so could other lore find room in your mind. By fashioning the ball 


of the * Meadows of Gold.’ The king’s 1 The izdfah after in fh* 3 text 

name is there Kend. Firdausi’s version is an error, 

is somewhat different, but the name is 
Kayd, as in the text. '• 
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Tour Majesty’s inteutiou was to discover that the clearness of your 

intellect was not like the bowl of butter in which other things could be 
contained, but resembled a ballot steel. The construction into a mirror 
signified that though steel be hard, it is capable of such polish as to reflect 
the face By your sinking the mirror in water, I understood the short- 
ness of life and the vast extent of knowledge. By fashioning it into a 
cup 1 answered that what sank in water might with skill be made to 

float- thus also immense erudition may he acquired by severe application 

and the shortness of life be prolonged. The filling it with earth implied 
that the end of all things is death, and the return to earth. This was 
capable of no answer, and I was silent.” Alexander praised his sagacity 
and penetration and said : “ The profit that 1 have reaped from India has 
been my meeting with thee.” He took him into his companionship and 
intimacy and parted from him only when he left India. The other three 
treasures also were subjected to a similar ordeal and their worth approved. 

Some writers narrate the history of Porus after the particulars re- 
garding Kayd, and state that he fled without fighting to distant parts and 
that his dominions were conferred upon another. 

Mani the Painter. 1 

His presumption led him to claim the authority of a prophet and he 
composed a work which he pretended had oome down fr om heaven, 


1 This account appears to bo taken 
from Khondetnir and agrees in the main 
with D’Herbelot’s sketch from the same 
historian. Firdausi makes him a na- 
tive of China and places his death in 
the reign of Sh&hpdr by whom, he says, 
Mani was flayed alive and his skin 
stuffed with straw as a warning to his 
followers. The Maniohean sect takes 
its rise from this impostor who, accord- 
ing to D’Herbelot, was a Christian priest 
in the province of Ahwaz and had. 

many controversies with the Jews and 

Magi ana and maintained the Indian doc- 
trine of metempsychosis. He named 
twelve apostles to preach his doctrines, 
in India and China, and gave them his 
hook called the “ Anghelion.” “ Anghe- 
Hcn, c’est a dire l’Evangile.” One of 
his principles was abstinence from all 
flesh, and he forbade the taking of 


animal life, but his followers became 
divided into Sddikun or the true, who 
abstained from the killing of animals, 
and the Sammcikiin or fishmongers, who 
affected a distinction in their mode of 
killing, fish not being Sacrificial animals. 
He admitted two principles of good and 
evil and the dual soul, one bad and crea- 
ted with, the body by the evil principle, 
and the other the good created by the 
good principle. He denied free-will and 
the necessity of baptism. The Mani- 
ohoanswere persecuted by several em- 
perors especially by J nstin and Justi- 
nian. Baronius relates that a few were 
found larking in France in 1052, and 
■were hanged by order of the Emperor 
Henry II. These doctrines had the sole 
merit of claiming St. Augustine as a con- 
vert. According to Shahrastani, Mani was 
the son of Faten or Fater, and according 
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affirming also tliat lie was tlie Paraclete announced by the Messiah ; Sha- 
pur s the son of Ardshir Babagan favoured him. It was not long before his 
imposture was discovered and he was condemned to death, bub he con- 
trived to escape by flight. For a time he remained in Kashmir and from 
thence entered India where his doctrines received some acceptance. Prom 
thence he went to Turkistan and China and resided chiefly in the eastern 
parts till his wanderings brought him to a mountain where he discovered 
a cave which was untrodden by human foot, and to this he brought provi- 
sions sufficient for a year. One day, in the coarse of conversation, he 
said to his followers ; “I have been summoned to heaven where I shall 
remain for a twelve-month : be not troubled at my absence nor withdraw 
from the worship of God and the practice of virtue. At the end of the 
year, go, some of you, to a certain mountain and wait in expectation.” 
Previous to his concealment he had learnt the art of painting in which 
he had attained incomparable skill. After he had ascended the mountain, 
he painted some wonderful figures which are celebrated by tbe name of 
Artang, or Arzhang, 1 and at the time that he had said, he came forth with 
the book in his hand. Those who saw it were filled with amazement. He 
exclaimed : “ This is not the work of mortals that ye should wonder ; 
I brought it from heaven and it is painted by the angels.” This he 
brought forward as a witness of his prophetic mission and deceived the 
ignorant and credulous. He attempted to impose upon Bahrain Gor, the 
son of Hormuzd the son of Ardshir, but he failed in his purpose, and in 
this criminal venture staked and lost his life. 

Bahram Gor 

Was the son of Yezdejird, the Wicked, of the Sassanian dynasty. 
Since the lust of the world fills the brain with extraordinary fancies in 
the first flush of his success he was seized with the frenzy of adventurous 
travel, and leaving one of the Magi of the line of Bahman, son of Isfandyar, 
as governor in his stead, be set out for India in a disguise which defied 
recognition. In those parts there was a raging elephant which put the 


dhists used to call Maui. (Jahrb, der- 
Lit. for April, May, June, 1840, p. 28 
quoted byTroyer. (DabiBtan, I. 205), wlio 
refers for a farther account of this per- 
sonage to Hyde, pp. 281 and Beausobre. 
Hist. Crit. de Manichee). Mani is also 
said to have been tbe inventor of tbe ’'Ad 
or Arabian lyre, tbe %4\vs of the 
Greeks. Ibid. 


to M. b-Ishak, Fettak b-Abi Berdsam. 
He was born about A. I). 240, and bis 
birth place differently given in Persia, 
Babylonia, Nisbapur and Khorasan. See 
Dabistan. Shea and Troyer, I. 205. 

1 Hammer Purgstal supposes that the 
Artang might have been an ensign upon 
wbiob cabalistic figures were represent- 
ed. and which tbe Mongols and Bud- 
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whole country in terror. Although the bravest warriors had attempted to 
kill it they lost but their own lives. Bahrim hearing of this event arrived 
at the place and by sheer strength of arm destroyed it. The prince of 
that region received him at his Court with much favour.! In his vici- 
nity a powerful enemy had arrived to dispute his sovereignty, and he saw 
no resource hut in the payment of tribute. Bahram dissuaded him from 
this course, and opposed the invader in person and defeated him. the 
prince gave him his daughter in marriage, bnt when he discovered his 
illustrious descent, he became apprehensive and dismissed him loaded 
with presents back to his own country. It is said that Bahram took with 
him 12,000 musicians; and many other wonderful adventures are related 
of him. ' : 

BuuztfyAH . I 2 

NdsMrwan spent his days in the assiduous pursuit of knowledge, 
solicitous to discover erudite minds and interesting literary works. He 
opportunely fell in with a learned Brahman with whom he frequently 
held familiar discussions. Enquiry was made regarding the truth of a 
universal report to the effect that in a certain mountainous part of India 
certain herbs grew which could restore the dead to life. The Brahman 


I See Vol. XL pp. 210-215, for the 
connection of Bahrain Gor with the 
royal house of Malwah. The adven- 
tures of this monarch were the subject 
of a poem by tbe Persian poet Katibf, 
and they are amply narrated in tbe 
Shahnamah. Firdausi gives the name 
of the Indian prince as Shangal. Bah- 
ram is represented as having fled from 
, Kanauj with his wife after his marriage, 
being wearied of his splendid exile. 
The monarch pursues, but after an inter- 
Tiew becomes reconciled to his depar- 
ture. He subsequently visits his son- 
in-law in Persia escorted by seven sub- 
ject princes, vim., those of Kabul, Hind, 
Sind, Sandal, Jandal, Kashmir and Mul- 
tan. Firdausi gives the number of 
singers, male and female, as ten thou- 
sand. These did not accompany him but 
Were furnished by bis father-in-law at 

Tri g request on account of their scarcity 
in Persia. The poor had complained 


that the banquets of the rich were made 
mirthful with music and flowers, and 
that they were themselves despised as 
destitute of these luxuries. The king 
laughed and sent for these musicians, 
gave them each an ox and an ass, and 
divided amonst them a thousand ass- 

loads of grain in order that they should 
support themselves by agriculture, and 
give their services free to tbe poor. They 
eat their cattle and corn, and at the end 
of the year presented themselves before 
him with emaciated faces, but he dis- 
missed them saying that they had still 
their ass.es left. Since which time they 
have been a wandering race, with dogs 
and wolves for companions, and subsist- 
ing by theft. Shahnamah. 

8 Atp. 2 this name has been spelt 
Barzawayh after the Arabic fashion as 
in Sibawayh, Kifbawayh, &c., bnt the 
Persian form Burzuyah as in Sheruyah, 
is correct. 
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: ■ T ; u ‘ lilc re P ort bas a semblance of fact, inasmuch as by 
tain is meant a wise man, by the herbs knowledge, and by tin 
ignorant person,” and lie proceeded to expound the various 1 
country and the advantages thereof. In this he included the story 
and Dam nah, and briefly recounted its merits and said, “the rule 
dustan keep this manual of state-craft studiously concealed and d< 
it to every one.” The desire to obtain this work rendered the 
impatient. He commanded his ministers saying ; “ I need a md 
discerning person who to a strong bodily constitution unites fi 
purpose and various learning, besides a knowledge of foreign 
Burzdyah was found to possess these important qualifications am 
fully proved his capacity. A large sum. of money was entrust 
in order that he might set out in the guise of a merchant in i.ha-. 


1 This story is somewhat differently 
told by Firdausi. Btivzfiyah, he narrates, 
was one of the distinguished circle of 
learned men at the court of Nushirwan, 
and one day presented himself before 
that monarch saying that he had lately 
read in a Sanskrit work of a mountain 
in India where grew a herb bright as 
a Greek sword-blade, which skilfully 
compounded and sprinkled over a corpse 
would restore it to life, and he asked 
permission to go in search of it. The 
king despatched him to India osten- 
sibly as a merchant, with many pre- 
sents, steeds, and a letter addressed to 
the king of Kanauj, and with merchan- 
dise laden on 300 camels. The Indian 
prince offered him every facility in his 
search for the wonderful herb, of which 
no trace could be found. He was direct- 
ed at last to a hoary sage who informed 


hun that the mountain was wisdom, the 
herb an eloquent monitor, and the corpse 
an ignorant man and that this herb was 
fitly represented by the work called Kali- 
lah which was in the king’s treasury Re- 
turning elated td Kanauj, Bnrzuyah 
petitioned the Prince for the gift of the 
work, which in Arabic was called Kalilah. 
The poet does not stop to explain how 
it could have been so called before it 
was known to the Arabs or translated 
into Arabic, but continues, that the 
prince demurred to so unusual a request, 
eventually consenting that the work 
might be read and inspected only in his 
presenoe. Burzuyah complied, reading 
only as much at a time as he could get by 
heart and transmitting it in his corres- 
pondence to N&shirwan. As soon as he 
learnt, in reply, that the whole work had 
been received, he took his leave and 



Amir Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi 

jed twelve descents on India. The first was in A.H. 390 3 ( A.D. 
000), and the last in A.H. 418 (A.D. 1027). Fanatical bigots repre- 
i g India as a country of unbelievers at wav with Islam incited his 
specting nature to the wreck of honour and the shedding of blood and 
lunder of the virtuous. 

Sultan Mas^d 

Was son of Mahmud : He crossed into India in A. H. 426 (A, D. 


Sultan Ibrahim, son of Sult/n Masa6d. 

Although a considerable territory in Hindustan was in the possession 
e descendants of Sultan Maluntid, none of the undermentioned princes 


rcluding the initial prepara ■ 


year and a half j Ferishta 
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entered India :-—.Ma‘khul-l3-Saltan Mahmud ; MaudM-b-Masaud ; Masadd-b- 
Maudud ; Saltan AU-b-Masadd-b- Mahmud ; Saltan Abdu’r Ttashid-b-Mah-- 
mdd ; Farrukhzad-b-Masaud ; but when in course of time the crown devolved 
upon Ibrahim- b- Masaud- b- S ul tan Mahmud he made peace with the Sal jukis 
and turning his thoughts to India he entered it on several occasions. 

Sultan MAS^dD-B-lBRAHiM 

Also crossed into India afe intervals and was successful. 

BAHRAM SHAH-B-MASAlJD-B-lBRMfiM. 

The Hadikat (v?l Sakdifc) of the (poet) Ilakini Sana! 1 * * * * * * and the KaUla 
Damna of ( AbuT Maali) Nasrullah Mustaufi were dedicated to him, This 
prince also visited India. 

Khusrau Shah-b-Bahram Shah. 

On the death of his father, he succeeded to the throue. It was about 
this time that Alau’ddxn Husayn Ghori, known as Jahdnsoz or Burner of 
the World, sacked Ghaznih and entered India. Sultan Ghivasn’ddm Sam 
and Sultan Shihabu’ddxn, nephews of Ahxn’dditx Husayn, on whom the latter 
had bestowed Ghaznin and the adjacent provinces, contrived to secui’e the 
person of Khusrau Shah from India and put him in pi-ison whei*e he ended 
lxis days, and thus the dynasty of the descendants of Mahmud passed away. 
Some authorities, however, assert that Khusrau Shah held his court at the 
capital of Lahore, and that on his death, he was succeeded by bis son 
Khusrau Malik who was taken by the Ghorxs and placed in confinement, 8 
which he continued till he died. 


1 This poet was a native of Ghazni. His j 
Radikah is well known and is altogether ! 
gions character, a mystical trea- 
the unity of God and other 
devotional subjects. The motive of these 
aids to piety is excellent, bat their treat- 

ment is somowhat monotonous and would 
be more efficacious in proso. Husayn 
i his preface to the Anwar i 

S'uhayU- , mentions the poet Sanai and 

ilso Nagru’llah’g version of Kalila and 

Damna. Vide Eastwick’s translation, 
pp. 15 and 8. An account of the trans- 
lations this work has unde rgone is 

given by De Sacy in the “ Memoire Ilis- 
torique” which prefaces his own edition 

of it. Eastwick gives A. D. 1180, as about 

the time when San&i flourished. The 

44 ‘ 


Nataiju’l Afk&r places his death in A. H„ 
525 (A. D. 1182). Bahrain Sh&h came to 
the throne in A. D. 1118, and was suc- 
ceeded by Khusrau Shdh in A. D. 1153. 
Mustauji signifies President of the Ex- 
chequer, and may he either a family de- 
signation or derived from occupation of 
the office. 

8 This latter version is correct. Khus- 
rau Shah died in A. D. 1160, after areign 
of seven years. Khusrau M al i k, his son 
prolonged his feeble rule for 27 lunar 
years to A. D. 1186. He was taken 
prisoner by Shihabu’ddin through a 
stratagem, and sent with his family to 
Gbirjistan where, some years after, he 
was put to death. 
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Sultan Muizz’uddin Muhammad Sam. 

He is also called Sultan Sbihabu’ddin. After the capture of Gliaznm 
jAlau’ddin Husayn Gbori imprisoned Ghiyasu’ddm and Shihabu’ddin. 

On his death, his son Sayfu’ddin came to the throne and by releasing 
them attached them to his person. 

On the death of Sayfu’ddinin his campaign in I’ralc 1 2 * he was succeeded 
by Ghiyasu’ddin. During his reign Shihabu’ddin led several expeditions 
into India, and the (defeat and) death of Prithvi Raja and the conquest of 
Hindustan occurring about this time, ho left his slave Kutbu’ddin (Eibak) 
at Delhi as his representative. On the death of Ghiyasu’ddin, the throne 
was occupied by Shihabu’ddin who favoured the Turkish slaves. Among 
these was Taju’ddin Eldoz,» upon whom he bestowed the governments of 
Mekran and Suran which are dependencies of India. 

,, Sultan Kutbu’ddin Aibak: 

Was one of the slaves "of Sultan Mu’izzu’ddin,s and rose to eminence 
through his own valour and resolution. The Sultan entrusted to him the 
viceroyalty of Delhi. He made many successful compaigns in India and 
performed many acts of personal prowess. 

Malik Nasiru’ddin Kabachah 4 

Was also a slave of Mu’izzu’ddin. On the death of his master he made 
himself master of Uchb, Multan and the Sind country. 

Sultan Shamsu’ddin Altmish. 

Some account him to have been a slave of Shahabu’ddin and others of 
Kutbu’ddin Aibak . 5 After the death of the latter, his son Aram Shah 
being defeated, the sovereignty devolved upon Altmish. 

Sultan GhiyXsu’ddin Balban 

Was one of the slaves of Shamsu’ddin and brought from Tdran to 
India. For a time he held the title of Ulugh Khan 6 and subsequently 
obtained the sovereign power. 


1 Against the Turkish tribe of the 
Enz or Ghuz long settled in Kipchab, 
and who about this time first came into 
prominence. 

2 j n Ferislita the name is Eldoz ; in 
D’Herbelot, Ildiz. In Turkish, Ildiz or 

Yildiz signifies a star, and this is doubt- 
less the true orthography. D’Herbelot 
gives the names of the two provinces as 

Kirman and Sourdn, Ferislita, Kirman 

and Sheor&n ; Keith Johnston writes the 

latter both Sarawan and Sahara wan, 


D’Herbelot describes it as marching 
with Kerman on the east. 

S Another epithet of Shihabn’ddm 
Ghori. See Vol. II. 263. . 

4 See Vol. II. p, 841 n. which quot- 
ing the IJ. T. duplicates the b in T£ab“ 
bacha, but there is no warrant for this 

> orthography. The Burhdn i~Kd(i gives 
it the moasure of Sardchah. 

5 See Vol. II. p. 303 and ££. 

6 See Vol. II, p. §04, n. 2. 
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Sultan Muhammad-b-Sultan Malik Shah Saluki. 1 * * * * * * 

According to some authorities, towards the close of his life having 
settled his differences with his brothers, he invaded India and pat many 
to death. A stone idol weighing ten thousand maunds fell into his posses- 
sion. The Hindus sent him a message offering to ransom it at its weight 
in pearls. This offer he refused. 

Sultan Jalalu’ddin MankbbrnL* 

When Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah took refuge from the troops 
of the great Kaan, ChangizKhan, in the island of Abaskun , 8 he was accom- 
panied by his son Jalalu’ddin who, on his father’s death, set out for Khurasan 
and thence hastened to Ghaznali, and was engaged in several important 
actions against the Kaan’s forces in which he was victorious. The great 
Kaan himself marched in person to remedy the disaster. Jalalu’ddin 
unable to cope with him retired towards Hindustan. The great conqueror 
pursued him to the banks of the Indus and both armies were again engaged. 
Yielding at last to superior force lie mounted his horse and seizing his royal 
umbrella in his hand plunged into the stream and crossing its raging 
waters landed at a point opposite the enemy. He there took off his saddle 


1 He was the fifth prince of the elder 

branch of the Seljuks of Persia, omit- 

ting the ephemeral reign of Malik 

Shah, son of Bai’kiarok. He succeeded 
to power in A. D. 1105 and died in 

A. H. 511 (A.D. 1118). The author of 

the Tdrilth-i-Guzfdah, Hamdu’llah-b-Alu 
Bakr ^azwinx, mentions his invasion of 
India and the capture of the idol. His 
reason for rejecting the offer of the Hin- 
dus was that as Azar, the father of Abra- 
ham, was a maker of idols (but tardsh), 
it should never be said of him that he 
was the seller thereof {but farosh) . See 
the sketch of this conqueror’s career 
in D’Herbelot. Art. Mahommed fils do 
Melikschah. 

* So Hammer enjoins that the word 
should be written, yet his coins give 
Mankbarin. See Elliot, II. 549. 

8 See p. 86. This is a port on the 
Caspian which in that neighbourhood 
received the name of the Sea of Abas- 
kun. V. Maynard, r! Diet, de la Perse,” 


He fled says De Gnignes, into Ghilan, 
passed Astar&bad and took refuge in “ the 
island of Abaskun,” where he died mis- 
erably abandoned by every one. As 
Suyuti narrates that he fell ill of a 
pleurisy and died alone and abandoned, 
and his corpse was shrouded in his bed- 
ding, A. H. 617 (A D. 1220). v. Hist, of 
the Caliphs, Jarrett, p. 495. The nar- 
rative itv the text is borrowed from 
Mirkhond and may be compared with 
D’Herbelot under Art. Gelaleddin, and De 
Gnignes. Hist, des Huns, Tom. II. 278, 
and III. 52—58. The latter gives Man- 
bekberni as a variant of Mankberni. His 
retreat into India (A. D. 1221), is men- 
tioned by Ferishta, who adds that Nizam- 
u’ddm Ahmad Bakshx and some other 
historians place the date of his arrival 
after the death of Na§irn’ddm ]£abachah 
(A. D. 1228, Tab. Na?iri), but without 
sufficient warrant. 
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and flung his clothes in the sun, and planting the umbrella in the ground 
sat clown under its shade. The I£aan beheld this feat with astonishment 
and was loud in his admiration. For a night and day he remained there 
and was joined by fifty of his men, and cutting some clubs, they made a 
night attack on a party of Indians and carried off a considerable booty , 1 * and 
in a short time ten thousand horsemen were assembled under his command. 
Sultan Shamsu’ddin Altmish, Emperor of Hindustan, was under the grayest 
apprehension, and could not venture to engage him . 3 Jalalu’dclm continued 
for nearly two years in India carrying on a desultory warfare, and made 
himself master of several fertile districts, but subsequently returned by 
way of Each and Mekran to the conquest of Trak. 

Some authorities assert that when the number of his followers amounted 
to a thousand, he marched towards Delhi, and sent a messenger to Sultan 
Shamsu’ddin Altmish desiring a post in his service. The latter prudently 
declined, and after the manner of astute intriguers he poisoned his messen- 
ger, and sending him a number of valuable presents sped him towaials 
Iran . 3 

Ttjrmatai 4 * Hovian 

Was one of the principal generals of Ohangfz Khan. After the inci- 
dents in connection with Sultan Jalalu’dclin, he invaded India and took 
Multan. Kasiru’ddm ^ahaehah who was governor of that province, opened 
the gates of his treasury and won over the soldiery, and by his address and 
valour remedied the disaster. 

Malik Khan Khalaj 6 

Was one of the military adventurers of Khwarzam and invaded _ Sind. 


1 See this story in the Tarikh-i-Jahan 
K'mM of Juwaini, Elliot, II. and the nar- 
rative taken from the Rauzatu’? Safa. 
Elliot, II. Appendix 558. 

. 8 According to D’Ohsson (III. 4), be 
proposed peace and the hand of his 
daughter which were both accepted by 
tho Sultan. Elliot, II. Appendix 561 n. 

3 Eerishta says he compelled him to 
retreat towards Sind and Sewistan, 

and Mirkhond that he remained an in- 

dependent power in India for three years 

and seven months. Elliot, II. 561. 


captured Multan and ravaged the sur- 
rounding country returning through Sind 
to Ghazni. I canuot trace tho name of 
Turtfii or Tnrmataiin the Kauzatu’? §af<5. 
The word Noviana, (or Novian in oriental 
historians), in the Mogul language sig- 
nifies chief or general, corresponding to 
the Arab word Emir (De Guignes a. III. 
p. 69), and will he found as an adjunct to 
many names in the history of the Moguls 
(Vol. III. Book XV). The principal 
generals are mentioned by De Guignes, 
but none of the name of Turmatai, the 
orthography of. which I do not know as 
the vowel points are wanting in the text. ' 
* Commonly Khilji. The origin of 
the name is given by De Guignes,: as . 
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JSTasi ru’d din Kabachah advanced to give him battle and displayed great 
heroism in the encounter in which the Khalaji lost his life. 

Tahir 

Was one of the generals of Changiz Khan, and in the reign of Mu’iz- 
zu’ddin Bahrain Shah (A.D. 1239-42) son of Sultan Shamsu’ddln (Altraisli), 
he was infatuated with the design of invading Hindustan, Malik Karakash 
at that time held the government of Lahore in behalf of the Sultan and 
from want of spirit and the disunion among his followers, he Set out one 
night for Delhi, and the town was sacked. 1 


MANKtfYAH 2 

Was one of the generals of Hulagu Khan. He advanced as far as Uchh 
in the reign* of Sultan Alan’ddln Masaud Shah (A. D. 1242-46), who 
marched to give him battle. On arriving at the banks of the Biah, the 
invader retreated to Khuras&n. A year previous to the invasion of Man- 
kuyah, a part of the army of Changiz Khan entered Bengal 5 and hostilities 


bestowed on an officer of his service by 
Ogouz Khan, an ancient Mogul king. This 
officer having been delayed on the line 
of march through, the unseasonable ac- 
couchement of his wife, was unable to 
find any provisions for her. The starving 
mother was without milk, and he went in 
pursuit of game for her nourishment. 
Taken before Ogouz Khfin he related the 
cause of his delay, and the king dismissed 
him with the surname of Kall-Atz, Kail 
signifying ‘repose’ and Atz hungry. 
3D’ Her helot writes the words Gal-ag (with 
a soft ff) and the story with different par- 
ticulars on the authority of Mirkhond. 
The tribe he names Khalag. 

1 This invasion is noticed by Ferishta 
without naming the invader, as having 
taken place on the 16th Jumada. I. A. H. 
639 (A. D. 1241), and according to 
Briggs, was under “ a famous Turlci lea- 
der Toormoosherin Khan.” De Guignes 
gives the dato of “ Tourmeschirin Kh&n, 
of the Zagatai branch of the Western 
Tartars, as A. H. 728 (A. D. 1327J. He 
succeeded his brother Daoutmour Khan 
in the rule of Transoxiana and foroed 


his people to ; adopt the faith of Isl£m 
D’Ohsson places the date of his death 
in 3330 (Elliot III, 42). The name may 
mislead, but the date fixes the distinc- 
tion of person. In the beginning of the 
reign of Al&u’ddin, (A.D. 1295-131$), 
Prince Katlagh Khwajah brother of Tnr- 
mashirin invaded India. In A. H. 729 
(A. D. 1828) Turmashirin himself ad' 
vanced to the confines of Badaon. Bad£oni 
speaks of a previous inroad by the same 
leader, but that conld have taken place 
only a few years previously. I find no 
authority for Briggs’s statement, nor the 
name of Tahir in De Guignes, Ferishta 
or Elliot. 

5 In the Tabakatu’n Nfisiri, Manh4ta 
with a variant ManMna. A change of 
the diacritical points will produce any 
of the three forms ; the person intended 
is Mangfi Khan : v. Elliot, II. 844. 

3 They arrived al Lakhnauti in Shaw- 
wal, A. H. 642 (March 1245), by way 
of Khata and Tibet according to Ferishta, 
the same routo taken by Mahd Bakh- 
tyar Khilji, when he invaded Tibet and 
Khata from Bengal. 
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reign of Sultan JN asmi'ctcim ivianmua pnan u . x ^ o - voj , nue mugiiiu 
troops again invaded the Panjab and retired. 

Sari Novi an •; : 

Invaded Sind with a large army, Sultan Ha?iru’ddm (A. D. 1246-66), 
sent Ulugh Khan 1 2 * * * * * to oppose him and followed in person, and the invader 
retreated. 

Timi5r Uoyian 

In the reign of Ilulagn Khan marched towards India with a large 
force and a hard-fought engagement took place with Kadar Khan, son of 
Sultan Ghiasu’ddin Balban between Lahor and Dipalpur in which this 
nursling of fortune drank his last draught. 8 He was brave, studious, and 
a friend to learning, and twice despatched gifts of valuable presents to 
Mu§lihu’ddin Shaykh Saadi at Shiraz, with an invitation to his court. Al- 
though the poet was unable to accept it, he sent him a work written with 
his own hand. In this action Mir Khusrau was taken prisoner and has 
himself briefly alluded to this event in his poem. After this no foreign 


1 Afterwards Ghiyasu’ddin Balban. 
The bistory of his family is given in the 
Tab. Na§. Elliot, II. 360. 

2 See p. 304, and Elphinstone. The 

phrase is not inappropriate, as Kadar 

Khan was surprised by the routed enemy 

as he halted by a stream to drink and to 

returii thanks for his victory. 

8 Ferishta Eardm ; Briggs, who thinks 

his MSS. in error, Bair am ; the T&ribh. 
Firoz Shahi Barrdm ; a river divided 
the two armies, but there is no mention 


of the province in which the engage- 
ment took place. 

4 Elliot, Ulghti (TIL 148). Briggs, 
Oghloo, Ferishta Aghlun or UghMn. De 
Guignos gives the orthography Algou. 
The Tdrikh Firoz Shahi says that these 
Mughuls embraced Islam and wore al- 
lotted residences in Ghiyaspur, Kilughari, 
Indrapat and Taluka, which were called 
Mughalpur after them. 

6 Ferishta says in the second year of 
his reign A. H. 697 (A. D. 1297 ), and that 
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Indus, and he despatched (Almas Beg) Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan with 
a large force to oppose them. The Mughals were defeated, some were 
taken prisoners, but the greater number were slain. 

Saldi 

Was of the Mughal race and about this time invaded Sind, The Sul- 
tan (Alau’ddin) appointed Zafar Khan (to oppose him), who in a short time 
obtained a victory and taking him prisoner, sent him to the royal court . 1 

Kati,agh Khwajak* 

In the same year crossed the Indus with a large army and advanced 
by direct marches on Delhi, and as his design was otherwise he did not 
open his hand to plunder. Sultan Alau’&din. resolved to give him battle 
and (Zafar Khan) defeated him, pursuing him for sixteen ~kos. The chiefs 
through jealousy did not join in the pursuit and the enemy returning sur- 
rounded him. Though (Zafar Khan) was offered the strongest assurances 
of advancement, he refused their terms and died fighting to the last. 


Targe! Koyian, 8 

At the time when Sultan Alau’ddin was investing Chitor, thinking 
the opportunity favourable, invaded India with a large army. The Sultan 


the army was despatched by Dua Khan, 
king of Transoxiana. Elphmstone and 
Briggs incorrectly give the name as 
Dadd Kh&n. Almas Beg was the bro- 
ther of the king and one of those con- 
cerned in the murder of Jalalu’ddfn 
Firdz KhiljL Pcrishta says that all ac- 
tually concerned in the tragedy perished 
miserably in the course of four years, 
yet the abettor who profited most by 
the crime reigned for 20 years, un- 
equalled in wealth and power by any 
monarch who preceded him. Neverthe- 
less, that his end was evil is a warning to 
“ those that have eyes.” 

1 Mentioned in the Tarxkh Firoz 
Shdhi. Elliot III. 165. The name of 
the leader in Ferishta is Chaldi. 

2 He was the son of Dua above men- 
tioned, as stated by WassaE (Elliot III. 
62). The name of Zafar Khan is omit- 
ted by Abu! Fazl, and the context would 
imply tbat the narrative concerns Ala- 
n’ddfn. Ferishta and Ziau’ddm Barm 


both give the details of this action 
which took place in A. H. 1015 (A. D. 
1606), and mention the failure of Ulugh 
Khan (properly Alp Kh£n. See Elliot 
III. 208), and other chiefs to support 
Zafar Khau and the favourable, offer of 
Katlagh which was refused, Zafar Khtn’s 
reputation for valour among the Mu- 
ghals resembled that of Cceur de Lion 
in Syria. If their horses shied they 
would ask if they had seen the ghost of 
Zafar Kh&n, Alau’ddin’s jealousy or fear 
of his general was such that he thought 
his death the richest reward of the day. 
The Mughals retreated after the fight 
and returned to their country. 

8 He had previously accompanied 
Katlagh in his invasion and it was 
through his successful ambush, that 
Zafar Khfiu was surprised ■ and slain. 
The narrative of these events will bo 
found in the reign of the prince, both in 
Ferishta and Barni. 
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after tbe capture of that fortress, A. H. 703 (A. JD. 1303), hastened to 
oppose him and Targhi possessed himself of the fords of the river Jumna, 
within, five /cos of Delhi. The Saltan entrenched himself in the vicinity 
outside the city walls. After some hostilities Targhi returned unsuccess- 
ful to his own country. 


Am Beg and Tartar 1 * * * * * * 

Were descendants of Changrz Khan. At the head of thirty thousand 
horse, skirting the (Sewalik) mountains, he penetrated to Amroha, A. H. 
701 (A. D. 1304). Sultan Alau’ddin sent an army to oppose them. After 
severe fighting, both of these chiefs were taken prisoners and the rest as 
an example were trodden to death by elephants. 


Kapak* Mughal 

In the following year (A. H. 705) reached India with a considerable 
force, but was taken prisoner. The year after, thirty thousand Mughals 
made an incursion through the Sewaliks. The Sultan sent a large army 
which seized the fords and skilfully obstructed them. In the retreat many 
of the Mughals perished and some were taken prisoners. 

I^bXlmand 

In the reign of Alau’ddin invaded the country at the head of an army 
of Mughals, but was killed in action. After this no further hostile designs 
were entertained by them. 

Khwajah Rashid 8 

Sult&n Muhammad Khudabandah sent the author of tbe Jdmi'ut 
Tawarikh-i RasMcM ou an embassy to Sultan Kutbu’ddin, son of Sultan 
Alau’ddin, and a close friendly alliance was entered into between them. 


1 Yar. Tirydh. This variant and Zidlc 

are also inBarni. InFerishta, Khwdjah 

Tarbdl or Tirydl in Briggs, Khwdjah 

Task, which Elliot says is in accordance 

with D’Ohsson (Hist, des Mongols, IV. 

571). HI, 198, n. 

8 In Ferishta, ; in Briggs, Eibujc, 

Elliot has Kank, which is Ferishta’s name, 
but no diacritical points determine the 
pronunciation. Kapak or Kepek is a 
Tartar name and claimed by one of the 
prinoes of Turkestan. See D’Herbelot 
under Al Giaptu. 


8 Fazlullah Rashidu’ddm was born in 
A. H. 645 (A. D. 1247), in Hamadan, and 
as a physician was brought into notice 
at the court of the Mughal SuMns of 
Persia. He was raised to the dignity 
of Wazir by Ghazdn Khan Maljmud of 
the Ilkhanian dynasty and maintained 
in office by Oljaitu, snrnamed Khuda- 
bandah, brother and successor of Ghazan 
IChan (A. D. 1303-16). The Jami’u’t 
Tawarikh was finished in A. D. 1810, 
and is a general history in 4 Yols. con- 
taining the history of the Turkish tribes, 
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Lord of the Fortunate Conjunction. 

(TijhJrL 

When the sovereignty of Delhi devolved upon Sultan Mahmud the 
grandson of Sultan Firoz, and the office of chief minister upon Mai hi 
Khan, all systematic administration and knowledge of affairs ceased to 
exist and the government fell into •discredit. At this period the sublime 
Standards approached as has already been briefly described, Notwith- 
standing the conquest of so populous a kingdom, the booty obtained was not 
important, and the invaders impelled by love of their native land, retired 
from the country. 

Bauer. 

His history has been fully detailed in the first volume. 1 

HumayiJn. 


When the jewel of sovereignty beamed with the radiance of a coming 
possession, Humayun, after some unsuccessful attempts, invaded India. 
(A. D. 1555), as before narrated. 

Infinite praise to the Almighty that through the justice of tho em- 
peror and the harmonious order of his administration, Hindustan has 
become a gathering of the virtuous from all parts of tho universe, each of 
whom in manifold ways has attained to the desire of his heart. 

But this long narrative will never end, for there are many of those 
freed from the trammels of the world and of others fettered therein, who 
have visited this country, such as Husayn Mansdr, Abu Maaslmr of Balkh, 
Khwajah Mu’inu’ddin Sijizi, Khwajah Kutbu’ddiu Ushi, Shaykh Train, 
Shaykh Saadi, Mir Hasayni, Mir Sayyid Ali Hamadam and others. 8 

SAINTS OF INDIA. 

( Awliy£-i-Hind ) . 

Inasmuch as the writer is a suppliant before the servants of God and 
the love of them is innate in his heart, he concludes this work with a notice 


the life of Oljaitu, an account of the 
prophets, kings, Oaliplis and Arab tribes 
concluding with a geographical descrip- 
tion of the earth. A portion of the 
1st Vol. called tho Tarxkh Ghazani has 
been translated by QuatromSre. See 
Elliot’s Bibl. Indica. to the Hist, of 
Mhd. India, p. 1, and D’Herbelot under 
Ai Giaptu for the life of tho monarch. 


1 The Akbarnamah, of which the Ain- 
i-Akbari is the third. Tho second con- 
tains tho history of the reign of Akbar. 
Accounts of Htunaydn will also be found 
in the 1st Yol time. 

8 The names of almost all of these 
personages will be found in the Index of 
the 1st and 2nd Volumes. 
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of such among them as have been either born or have their last resting places 
in this country. He trusts that this coarse will be pleasing to many minds 
and a source to them of eternal bliss. Tor himself he will inhale fragrance 
from the garden of truth and receive the meed of his abundant toil. 

Axbliya is the (Arabic) plural of waU which is interpreted as signify- 
ing 4 nearness/ by which is intended spiritual proximity. Some authorities 
ascribe to wil&yat with a kasra of the wao, the meaning of diversity of 
appearance, and to waldyut with a fatha, that of authority. Others assert 
that the idea of a lover attaches to the first, and the state of the beloved 
to the second. The possessor of the former quality is called wait, that 
of the latter, waU. Another opinion is that the word (waldyat) with 
the fatha, betokens the proximity (to God) of the prophets, and with 
a kasra (wildyat), of the saints . 1 In ancient works many significations 
have been given, the outcome of which is that it means one who has 
attained to the knowledge of the Supreme Being; a lofty soul will indeed 
love God alone. To me the wonder is, what connection can exist between 
a dust-mote of creation and the self-existing sun, and what bond lies 
between the finite and infinity ? A wctM, in my opinion, is one who acquires 
four great virtues and avoids eight reprehensible actions. He should 
always wage a victorious war by circumspect conduct against the myriad 
disorders of the spirit, and never for an instant relax his attention from 
its deceits. This lofty station is attainable by the grace of God and the 
guidance of fortune, and is sometimes to be reached through the spiritual 
powers of a mediator, and sometimes without it. The latter state they call 
Uwaysi with reference to the example of IT ways Karani and some say 


1 Compare with this, Jami’s introduc- 
tion to his No. jahdtvll If ns min Hadhardti’l 
Kuds (FT aliens familiaritabis e viris sano- 
titate eminentibus prodemitos), p. 3, 
Loes’ edit, where the derivation and 
meaning of wait are discussed and illus- 
trated; “Do you desire to be a WaU ?'* 
said the celebrated devotee Ibrahim 
Adham, to a certain man, “ then seek not 
the things of this world or the next, but 
resign thyself wholly to God and turn to 
Him.” That is, that the selfish desire for 
the delights of paradise is an obstruc- 
tion. to perfect oommuniou with God in 
a similar sense with worldly pleasures 
though, of course, differing in degree. 


* This personage is referred to in tha 
87th Makamah of al Hariri ; “ and the 
crowd thronged round Abu Zay d prais- 
ing him and kissing his hand and seek- 
ing a blessing by the touch of his 
tattered garment, till I thought that 
he must be Uways al Karani or Dubays 
al Asadi He was the son of Aamir and 
one of the Tabix’n (or those next in time 
to .the companions of Muhammad) cele- 
brated among the devotees of Kufah 
and was killed fighting at the battle of 
§iffin under All, in A. H. 87. Karani 
is the name of one of fcbe halting places 
of the people of Nejilon tlxoir pilgrimage 
to Mecca. See Arabic note to De Sacy’s 
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The former, who possess the power of revealing things not manifest 
to the senses, are classed under twelve orders, of which two are regarded 
as unorthodox : — 

(1). Mnhasihi. (2). Kassar. (3). TayMri. (4). Junaydi. (5). 
Wuri. (6). Sahli. (7). BakiniL (8). Khnrrazi. (9). Khufii'i. ( 10). 
Say yarn (11). Hululi (12). Hallaji 

I. The source of grace to the first-named was Abu Alain’ 11 ah Harith 1 
b-Asad Muluisibi, a native of Basrah, He mastered all secular and specu- 
lative science and was thoroughly- acquainted with the inequalities of the 
spiritual road. He was the teacher kclt 1 i$ox> jv of his time and the author 
of many works. He died at Baghdad in A. H. 243 (A. 13. 857). Ah ho 
ever judiciously wielded the moral controlling authority of his age, he 
received this name of Muhasib. 

The second follow Hamdun, the son of Ahmad-b-Ammar, Kfissjat* or 
the Fuller, his patronymic being Abu Salih. He studied under Thauri 8 
and acquired many spiritual benefits from Salm-b-Husayn Bartisi, Abu 
Turab Hakshabi and All Nasrabadi, and was a disciple of Abu Hafss. He 
attained a high degree of perfection though the world gave loose to the 
tongue of slander against him. He died at Hishapdr in A.H. 271 (A. I). 884), 


Hariri, p. 506, for the prophetic announce- 
ments of his birth and sanctity, the 
visit of Omar and All to him, and their 
discovery of the “ white wonder ” of his 
hand in the Mosaic sense. Jami quotes 
Faridu’ddm Attar to the effect that cer- 
tain exalted mystics of the spiritual life 
are called Uwayst after the above-named 
saint, through their being directly in- 
spired by the prophet without any visible 
director, a rant and office to which very 
few can aspire and given only to the 
chosen of God. Kafaluibu’lnns, p. 21. 

1 He is said by Jami never to have 
used any support for his back, night or 
day, for 40 years, but always to have sat 
resting his knees on the ground declar- 
ing it to be the proper attitude for a 
servant in front of his Lord the King, 
meaning the Almighty. 

2 Sufyan Thauri is noticed in Jami, 
p. 716; and in the same volume will be 
found the names of all the saints and 
doctors mentioned in the following pages. 


Internal evidence conclusively proves 
that Abnl Fazl utilized Jaini’s work in this 
compilation, one sentence being taken . 
almost verbatim in the account of the 
fourteenth name in the second list, and 
as usual without acknowledgment. I do 
not think it necessary to disturb the dust 
of these uninviting biographies which 
are often as 'brief and colourless as those 
in the text, a bald record of names 
and dates with laudatory epithets of 
erudition, or sanctity,, and: concluding: 
occasionally with a few devotional 
maxims. Many of these are excellent 
precepts of conduct and are proofs of a 
true interior spirit of piety, but this is 
not the place to record them. For tho 
rest, the English reader can be neither 
edified nor instructed by a hagiography 
of fossil, names, most of them as pro- 
foundly forgotton as if they had never 
survived. The few that require any 
special mention shall receive it. 
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The third revere Tayfur-b-I’sa Bistaml whose patronymic is Bayazid, 
One of his great ancestors was a Magian called Sharoslian. His earliest 
education was received from the elders of Bistam under whom he studied 
science and reached the rank of a nmjtahid. 1 Next, having mastered the 
ordinary subjects of knowledge, he attained to the highest grade of in- 
tellectual distinction. He ranked equal to Ahmad Khazrawaih, Abu Hafs, 
and Yahya-b-Maaz, and was contemporary with Shakily of Balkh. He 
died in A. IT. 261 (A. D. 874-75), or according to another account, A, H. 
234 (A. D. 848). 

The fourth are adherents of Jnnayd Baghdadi whose patronymic is 
Abu’l Kasim and who is styled Kaivdnrv, the flask maker, and Zajjaj, the 
glass manufacturer, and Khazzciz, the raw-silk merchant. His father sold 
glass and he himself traded in silk. His ancestors were from Nahawand, 
but he was born and bred in Baghdad. He studied, for a time, under 
Sariy Sakiatiy, Haritli al Muliasihi and Muhammad I£a§sab, and his connec- 
tion is authoritatively traced with Kharraz, 2 * Buy am, Hurl, Shibli and many 
others among the chosen seiwants of God. Shaykh Abu Jaafar-b- Haddad 
says that if wisdom could be incarnate, it would assume the form of 
In nay d. He died in A. H. 297-98 or 99 (A. D. 909-10-11). 

The fifth are called after Abisbkhwur Nuri Serahdil. His name 
was Ahmad-h-Muhammad or according to some, Muhammad-h-Muhammad. 
He was commonly known as Ibn-i-Baghawi. 8 His father was from Khura- 
san, but his own birth and origin are of Baghdad, and he is among those 
distinguished for wisdom and virtue. He was in friendly intercourse 
with Sariy Sakatiy, 4 * Muhammad Kassab, and Ahmad Abu’l Hawaii, and 
contemporary with Zu’n Nun 6 * of Egypt. He is considered equal in autho- 


1 This term denotes a doctor who 
exerts all his capacity for the purpose 
of forming a right dpinion upon a legal 
question, and the title assumes that he 

. was successful, an assumption commonly 
made by his friends and denied by his 
enemies, as in the case of Suyuti. See 
my Introduction to the translation of 
his ‘ History of the Caliphs,’ p. xiv. 

2 Or the Cobbler. There are two of 

this epithet in Jami, viz., Abd’ullali of 

Rayy, who died in A. H. 320, and 

Ahmad-b-fsa, who died in A. H. 286 

(A. D. 899) : the latter is here meant. 

It is remarkable that many of these 

ascetics were of the humblest origin and 
petty tradesmen by profession. 


8 Relative adjective of I Baghshur, a 
town between Herat and Marv, called 
also Bagh according to Yakut. 

4 1 am not sure of the orthography. 

■ Salcnfiy signifies a dealer in small wares, 
a pedlar. According to Beale who pro- 
nounces the word “ Sakti,” he was also so 
oalled becauso ho formerly dealt in me- i 
tals. The etymological connection is not 
evident. Jami is. silent on the epithet. 

I have also heard it pronounced Sulsti, 
but so many of these holy men were of 
the lowest class and were known by 
their trades, that I think Sakatiy is most 
probably correct. 

6 Abn’l Fay? Tliuban-b-lbr&kim. The.,.*, 
reputation for sanctity and miracles 
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rifcy with Junayd, but somewhat more impulsive. He died in A. H. 295 
(A. D. 907-8) or 286 (A. D. 899). 

The sixth originate from Salil-h- Abdu’llah Tustari, who was a disciple 
of Zn’n Mn of Egypt, and one of the most eminent of those who attained 
to this sublime vocation. He was among the associates of Junayd and 
died in the month of Muliarram, A. H. 283 (A. D. 896), at the ago of 
eighty-six. 

The seventh revert to Abtf AbduTlah M uhammad-h-iVli Hakim-i- 
Tirmidi. He was in intercourse with AM Turab Nakslxalu, Ahmad 
Khazrawaih and Ibn-i-Jala, and was pre-eminent in all secular and specula- 
tive knowledge. He is reported to be a voluminous author and to have 
had the gift of miracles. 

The eighth look to Abu Said Kharraz, or the Cobbler. His name was 
Ahmiad-b-Tsa and he was a native of Baghdad. Through his inclination 
towards the Sufis he went to Egypt and resided in devout attendance by 
the temple of Mecca. His profession was that of a shoemaker and bo 
was the disciple of Muhammad-b-Mansur Tusi. He associated with Zu’n 
Nun of Egypt, Sariy Sakatxy, Abu U'bayd Basri, and Bishr A1 Haji, and 
derived much spiritual instruction from them. He is the author of 
four hundred works. Those uninstructed in his doctrine believed him 
to be an infidel. He died in A. H. 286 (A. D. 899). Khwajah .AbduTlah 
Ansari says that be knew none of the great doctors more profoundly 
versed in the mysteries of the Divine Unity. 

The ninth invoke Abd AbduTlah Muhammad-b-Khafxf. His father 
was from Shiraz and he himself was the disciple of Shaykh Abd Tdlib. 
He was master of secular and spiritual science and had seen Khazraj al 
Baghdadi and Huy am, and was a contemporary of (Abd Bakr) Kattani, 
Yusnf-b-Husayn Bazi, Abd Husayn Maliki, Abd Husayn al Muzayyan, 1 


of this mystic extends throughout the 
Moslem world and his name constantly 
occurs in its literature. He died in 
A. H. 245 (A. D. 860), and a flock of 
birds of a kind never before observed, 
fluttered over his bier when carried to 
the grave. On the day following his 
burial was found written on his tomb- 
stone in characters dissimilar to those 
used among men : “ Zu’n Nun, the friend 
of God, and slain by this love of God;” 
As often as this was erased, it was found 
ever freshly engraved. Jami records 
some of his devotional maxims, Beale 


(Orient. Biog. Diet.) states that the 
Latdifu’l Akhbdr contains his Memoirs. 
Unless this refers to the work ( Latdifu 
Akhbdri’l Thoal ) by Mbd Abdu’l Myti 
on the dynasties of Egypt, I am igno- 
rant of its author, 

1 There were two of this epithet called 
a»l Kabir and a* Sag Mr, Major and Minor : 
they were cousins and both natives of 
Baghdad j the former was buried in his 
own town in A. H. 327, the latter in 
Mecca. This information which is nearly 
all that Jam! gives is scarcely deserving 
of a note. 
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Abu H nsavn DanAj and many others of note. He wrote many works and 
died in the year A. H. 33 L (A. D. 942-43). 

The tenth trace hack to Abu’l Abbas Sayyari. His name was Kasim 
and he was the son of the daughter of Ahmad-b-Sayyar. He was a 


native of Marv and the disciple of Abd Bakr Wasiti. He pursued the 



ordinary curriculum of worldly studies as well as speculative science, 
and attained to an eminence in the practice of the spiritual life. He died 
in the year A. H. 342 (A. D. 953). 

The eleventh. The founder of this order was tlalman 1 of Damascus. 

The twelfth. This order had its origin in a Persian who was one 
of the disciples of Husayn-b-Manisur Hallaj of Baghdad, not the cele- 
brated Husayn-b-Mansur (of Bayza). l * * * * * * 8 

These last two have been the subject of much reviling. 

In Hindustan fourteen v orders are recounted which are styled the 
fourteen families and of these twelve only are described, omitting mention 
of those of Tayfdr and Junayd 

(1). Hablbi. (2). Tayfdri. (3). Karkhi. (4). Sakatiy. (5). JuUaydi. 
(6). Kazruni. (7). TusL (8). Firdausi. (9). Subrawardi. 10. Zaydi. 
(11). I’yazi. (12). Adhami. (13). Hubayri. (14). Obishti. 

They assert that All, the Prince of the Faithful, had four vicegerents, 
viz,, Hasan, Husayn, Kamil, and Hasan Basri. The source of these orders 
they believe to be Hasan Basil who had two representatives, Habib-i- 
Ajami, from whom the first nine obtain their spiritual fervour, and the 
other Abdu’l Wahid-b-Zayd, from whom the last five are filled with conso- 
lation. The mother of Hasan Basri was one of the slave girls of Umrau 
Salimah, 8 and he received his name from Omar-b-Khattab. He early became 


l Var. Abu Hainan. Abu Hallman. 
Abu Hukman. 

8 See p. 74. The history of this latter 

personage is well known. He was cru- 

cified alive for three days from early 

morning till midday by order of the 

Caliph A1 Hukbadir in A. II. 309 

l A. D. 923). He was accused of blas- 

phemy for his words u Ana’l Hoick,” 
“ I am the Truth,” by which he was 
supposed to olaim divinity. Ibn-al- 
Afchir denies this pretension on his part 
and. maintains that he was a devout 
worshipper of God. On examination ho 
was found, to hold no heterodox opinion, 
but the Wazir If amid was determined 


on his death and had him scourged 
with a thousand stripes on the judg- 
ment of Omar, the Kadhi, that the shed- 
ding of his blood was lawful. His hands 
and feet were cut off, his body burnt, 
and his ashes thrown ! into the Tigris. 

8 Hind, the daughter of Abu Umayyah, 
and the latest survivor of the wives 
of Muhamnjad. She died in A. H. 
59 (A. D. 678). An Nawawl in his 
Tahzibu’l Asrnd (correctio nominum) says, 
that the mother of Hasan of Ba$rah was 
the favourite slave or freed woman 
of Ummu-Salirnah, and Hasan was 
born to her two years before the close 
of the Oaliphato of Omar (A. H, 21 j 
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an orphan. From the dawn of intelligence his mind was illumined and 
through this brilliant destiny he chose the path of solitude and emaciated 
himself by austerities while he became filled with the good things of the 
spirit. He preached a discourse every week and gathered an assembly 
around him. When Rabi’ah 1 was not present, he would not proceed. The 
people said to him, “Why dost thou desist because some old woman does 
not come.” He answered, “ The food prepared for elephants is of no profit 
to ants.” 

The first order trace their connection with Habib-i-Ajami. He was 
a man of substance and hypocritical in his life. His eyes were opened 
somewhat by Suhrawardi® and he was directed to the true faitli by Hasan 
Basri. Many disciples were instructed by him in the way of salvation. Once 
when he was escaping from the pursuivants of Hajjaj, he arrived at the 
cell of Habib. The officers asked him where Hasan was. He replied 
within the cell.. They searched, but could not find him and reprimanded 
Habib and said, “Whatever ldajjaj may do to you, will be deserved.” He 
answered, “ I have spoken only the truth. If you have not seen him 
what fault is it of mine ?” They again entered and made a strict search 
and returned in anger and depai’ted reviling him ; Hasan thereupon came 
forth and said, “ 0 Habib, thou hast, indeed, truly done tliy duty by 
thy master.” He answered, “ 0 master, thou hast been saved by the telling 
of the truth. Had I spoken falsely we should both have been killed.” 
One night a needle fell from his hand in a dark room. A miraculous 
light shone. He covered his eyes with his hands and said, “ Hay, nay, I 
wish not to search for a needle save by the light of a lamp.” 8 

The third order derive from Maruf Karkhi. They say that his father 
was a Christian and changed his faith under Imam Biza and was honoured 




When the mother was occasionally ob- 
liged to leave her infant, Ummn Salitnah 
would nnrse it from her own bosom, 
and it was through the blessing of this 
privilege that he afterwards attained to 
his eminence of wisdom and sanctity. 
Ho died in A. H. 110 (A. D. 728). His 
mother’s name is not given by An 
Nawawi. 

1 A pious lady of this name, a native 
of Basra is mentioned by Beale ; her 
death is placed by him in (A. I>. 801), arid 
she is said to have been a contemporary 
;>£ Sariy Sakatiy who died in A. D. 867. 
He must have been a mere youth 


when she was living. She cannot be 
the person here alluded to. Another 
Rabiali Adawiyah, also of Bagrah, a con- 
temporary of Sufy an Thaurf, is given by 
Jami, but without date, 

* See p. 83. Yafcfit mentions two 
among many religious doctors from the 
town. Jami notices the life of one of 
them and besides these of three others 
of the name, of which one may possibly 
be the person alluded to, but no date of 
his period is given. 

8 That is probably, that he felt him- 
self unworthy of supernatural aid. 
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with the office of his door-keeper. He associated with Daud Tax and prac- 
tised mortification and through his rectitude of intention and perfected acts 
he rose to he a spiritual guide. Sax-iy Sakatiy and many others profited 
by his instruction. He died in A. H. 200 (A. D. 815). It was about 
this time that Magiaus, Christians, and Jews thronged to him and each 
wished to practise his own faith under his direction, but it could not bo 
carried out. Nevertheless he held a place in the pleasant retreat of 
universal tolerance. 

The fourth follow Sariy Sakatiy whose patronymic is Abu’l Hasan. 
He is one of the great masters of the practical religious life and was the 
director of Junayd and many other servants of God. He was one of the 
associates of Harifch Muhasibx and Bislir al Hafi, and was the disciple 
of Maruf Karkhi. Adequate praise of him is beyond the capacity of my 
ignorance. In the year A. H. 253 (A D. 867), he gathered up his garment 
from this dust-heap of a world. 

The sixth acknowledge Abd Ishak-b-Shahryar as their head. His 
father abandoned the doctrines of Zoroaster and embraced the creed of 
Is ldm. He was instructed by Shaykh Ahd Ali Firozabadi and was the 
contemporary of many doctors of the faith, and had mastered all secular 
and speculative science. He was released from the turmoils of eai v th iu 
A. H. 426 (A. D. 1034-35). 

The seventh was founded by Alau’ddiu Tusi, who was united in the 
bonds of a spiritual paternity with Shaykh Najmu’ddin Kubra. 

The eighth invoke Shaykh Najmu’ddiu Kubi-a. His patronymic was 
Abd Janab, his name Ahmad Khfwaki, and his title Kubra, or the 
Greater. 1 * * * * * He was spiritually directed by Shaykh Ismail Kasri, Ammar 
Yasir and Rozbihan. and he had great repute for his insight into matters 
o£ the exterior and inner life. Shaykh Majdu’ddin Baghdadi, Shaykh 
Saadn’ddiu Hammawxyah, Shaykh Raziu’d&in Ali Laid, Bab k Kamal 
Jandi, Shaykh Sayfu’ddin Bakharzi and many other religious obtained 
their eternal salvation through his efficacious prayers. He died by the 
sword in A. H. 618 (A. D. 1221). 

The ninth is favoured through Shaykh Zidu’ddxn Abu’n Najib 
Abdul JKahir Suhrawardi. He was versed in the knowledge of the world 
and the spirit, and traced his descent from Abd Bakr as Siddflt 8 by twelve 


Khwarzam Shat. Jami gives a lengthened 
biography of this saint ancl records some 
of his miracles, which are extraordinary 
enough, if they occurred, 

* This and the following ..sentence 
are almost verbatim from J ami. 


1 Because in all controversies, says 

Jam!, in which he was engaged in his 

youth, he was ever triumphant, and so re- 

ceived the appellation, fie was killed by 

the Tartars on their invasion of Khwar- 

zam after tho flight of Muhammad 
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intermediary links. His doctrinal precepts lie derived in direct transmis- 
sion from Shayklx Ahmad Ghazzali ; and he was the author of many works, 
among them the Addbu’l Murtdvn {Institution es Discipitlorum). Ho passed 
to his heavenly abode in A. H. 563 (A. D. 1107-68). 

The tenth follow Sliaykh Abdul Wahid-b-Zuyd. 

The eleventh acknowledge -Fuzaybb-I’yaz. His patronymic is Abu 
AH and he was a native of Kufah, but according to others of Bokhara, and 
other places are also named. He, passed his days as a wandering dervish 
between Marv and Baward (Abiward), and from his natural goodness 
of disposition, received interior illumination and his virtuous conduct 
assured his salvation. He passed from the world in A. II. 187 (A. D. 
802-3). 

The twelfth take Ibrahim Adham of Balkli as their guide. His 
patronymic was Abu Ishak. His ancestors were of princely race and the 
star of his happy destiny shone forth from his early youth, for he withdrew 
himself altogether from the world. He associated with Abu Snfyan Thauri, 
Fuzayl-b-I’yaz, Abu Yusuf Ghasdli and was in intimacy with AH-b-Bakkar, 
Huzayfah Maraslii and Silm al-Khawwas. He died in Syria in the year 
A. H. 161 or 162 (A. D. 777-78-79). 

The thirteenth trace back to Hubayrah of Bagrah, 

The fourteenth are connected with Abu Ishak Sh&mi who was 
the disciple of Sliaykh UTdw Dinawari. When the Sliaykh arrived at 
the village of Ohisht, Khwajah Abu Ahmad Ahdal, who was the foremost 
among the Shaykhs of Chisht received instruction from him, 1 and after him 
his son Muhammad illumined the lamp of sanctity. Following him, his 
nephew Khwajah Samaani carried on the doctrine, whose son Khwajah 
Mauddd Chishti succeeded to the headship. His son Khwajah Ahmad 
also reached the same eminence. 

There is, however, no exclusive claim in regard to either of these 
two lists. Any chosen soul Who, in the mortification of the deceitful 
spirit and in the worship of God, introduced some new motive of conduct, 
and whose spiritual sons in succession continued to keep alight the lamp 
of doctrine, was acknowledged as the founder of a new line, for besides 
these twelve and fourteen orders, many another catena of religious schools 
has a worldwide repute, such as the 

KadieI 

which follows Shay 1th Muhyi’ddin Abdu’l Kadir Jili. He was a Sayyid 
descended from Husayn, Jil is the name of a village near Baghdad. 


notice of this personage in J £mi* 


■ 1 Thig sentence is almost Word, for 
word identical with passage from the 
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Some authorities state that he was from Jilin.* He was supreme mto 
time for his secular and spiritual knowledge. He receded his dervish s 
hahit from the hands of Abd Said al-Mnbirak (b. Ali al-Makhadmi), 
and is thus spiritually connected with ash-Shibli through four interme- 
diaries His sanctity and extraordinary miracles are world-famed. He 
was bom into the world in A. H. 471 (A. D. 1078), and bid farewell to it 
in A. H. 561 (A.D. 1165). 

' ■ Yasawi. . 

These are disciples of Khwdjah Ahmad Yasawi. In Ms youth he -was 
under the supervision of Bab ArsHn, who was an eminent spiritual guide 
among the Turks. Ou Ms death he profited by the instruction of Khwajah 
Yfisuf Hamadanl. The Turks call him Ata Yasawi ; Ata in Turkish signify- 
ing a father, and their saints are thus designated. 1 2 He returned to 
Turkistan at the command of the Khwajah and ended his days in the 
spiritual instruction of the people. Many miracles are reported of him. 
Your spiritual delegates are celebrated as religions guides : Mansfir Ata, 
Said Ata, Sulayman Ata, and Hakim Ata. Yasi is a town in Turkistan, 
the birthplace and town of this Shay kh. 

Hakshbandi. 

This school owe their eternal salvation to Khwajah Bah a u ddm 
Kaltshband. His name was Muhammad-b-Muhammad al-Bokhari. He 
was a disciple of Khwajah Muhammad Baba Sammasi and received his 
religious instruction in regard to exterior conduct from (Sayy id) Amir 
Kulal, his delegate. Khwajah Sammasi used often to say to Khwajah Ali 
Bamithani, 3 [universally known as (Hazrat) Azizan], as they passed in the 


1 Among them Jami from whom this 
notice is taken,. His spiritual connec- 
tion with ash-Shibli signifies the investi- 
ture with the dervish’s hahit which. 
ash-Shibli performed upon Abu’l Fazl at 
Tamirni, who invostcd Abn’l Faralj 
’jParsfisl, who clothed Abu’l Hasan, at 

Karashi, who in his tarn conferred it on 

al-Makhzumi. In his infancy he refused 
his mother’s milk at the appearance 
of the new moon, on the fast of the 
Eamazan : a cow that he was tending 
ip his youth addressed him in Arabic 
and. inspired him with his vocation : 
he fasted for 40 days. These are some 
of the miracles reported by Jami. 


2 According to Jami the term in his 
biography of Bkb Farghinx. Bab (father) 
is applied to religious elders in tlis Far- 
ghana country. The appellation, iu this 
sense seems universal, 

3 Yakut’s authority decides the pro- 
nunciation of this name. Itamilhan 

he states, is a village in 
Bokhara. Jam! and Abul Fazl after 
him write the word This ac- 

count has been taken from J ami’s notices 
of Khwajah Muhammad Baba Samm&si 
and Bahau’ddin Nakshbandi to which 
I refer the reader for those of the other 
doctors herein named, Hinduan accord* 
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vicinity of Kasr i Hinduan, “ Fx’om this soil there comes the fragrance of a 
man that will soon make the Kasr i Hinduan (Castle of Hinduan), be called 
the Kasri Aarifau (Castle of the Pious) till one day coming from the 
house of (Sayyid ) Amir Kulal and passing the castle, he exclaimed, “ The 
fragrance has increased — that man verily has heen born.” On inquiry it 
was found that three days had elapsed since the birth of the Khwajah. 
His father carried him to the Baba, who said that he would adopt him 
as his spiritual son, and turning to his friends said: “ This is the one 
whose fragrance I smelt, and who will he the spiritual guide of the woidd.” 
To Amir Kulal he said ; “ Withhold no care or kindness in the bringing up 
of our son Balia u’ddin.” His orders were carried out. After a time 
when his fame grew, Baba Sammasi said to him : “ Tour zeal has a loftier 
flight. Tou have my permission to go and beg of other souls.” There- 
upon he went to Kutham Shaykh 1 and attended his instruction, and 
profited by the guidance of Khalil Afca and realised his purpose through 
the spiritual aid of Khwajah AM u’l Khalik Ghujduw&m.* The source of 
his interior illumination was (the prophet) Kbizr; his faith and discipline 
were derived from Khwajah Ydsuf Hamadani. Khwajah Yusuf had four 
vicegerents, Khwajah Abdullah Bavki, Khwajah Hasau Andalp, 3 Khvvdjah 
Alimad Yasawi, and Khwajah Ahdu’l Khalik Ghujduwani. Khwajah 
Yusuf had 1 ’eceived instruction from Shaykh Abu All Farmidy and he 
from Shaykh Abu 1 Kasim Gurganl. The latter was the disciple of the 
following two personages, Junayd and Shaykh Abul Hasan Khara- 
kani, and these of Bayazid Bistami, and Bayazid of the Imam J aafar a§- 
Sadik. 4 The Imam was himself nourished from two sources , on the one 


in Yakut’s time, was still to be seen the 
tomb of Aba’l Hasan who died on the 
10th of Muliarram, A. H. 425 (A. D. 
1033), at the age of 73. 

* The Imam Abu Abdu’llah Jaafar a§- 
Sddik (the Yeracious), fourth in descent 
from Ali-b-Abi Talib, bom A. H. 80 
(A. D. 699) ; died and buried at Medina 
A. H. 148 (A. D. 765), The same tomb 
contains the bodies of his father Muhd» 
al-BAkir, his grand father AH Zaynul 
Aabidin and his grand-father’s nuole 
al-IJasan, son of AH. “ How rich a 
tomb,” says Ibn Khallikan, “in genero- 
sity amcl nobility.” 


ing to Yakut, is a stream between 
Khuzistan aud Arrajan, flowing through 
a district hearing that name. The prefix 
ka?r, or castle, is given to many places in 
Yakut’s work, bub omitted in this in- 
stance. Amir Kulal was the KhaUfah 
or vicar, of Baba Sammasi. 

1 He was one of the Turkish Shaykhs 
and his reception of Bahaa’ ddin is 
noticed by Jami. 

3 Grhujduwan is a small town in 
Bokhara. Y&kdt. 
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side from his father Muhammad Bakir, and he, from his father Imam Zayn- 
u’ 1 Aahidfn, and he from his grand-parent the Imam Ilusayn, and on 
the other from his mother’s father Kasim-b-Mubainmad-b-Abi'i Bakr, and 
Kasim from Salman al- Farsi (the companion) and Salman 1 from Abu 
'Bakr. 

It is said that Khwajah Bahau’ddm had neither a slave nor a hand- 
maid, and when asked the reason of this, he replied that (“ the maintenance 
of) bondage was incompatible with the profession of a religious teacher.” . 
They inquired of him r “ To what stage does your spiritual ancestry go 
back ?” He replied, “No one reaches any stage by virtue of a spiritual 
ancestry.” On 'the night of Monday, 3rd Rahii’ I, A. H. 791, (4th March, 
A. D. 1389) he disburdened himself of his elemental body. 

The case of these orders is similar to that of the four schools of theo- 
logy. Any one reaching the rank of Mujtahid may become a doctrinal 
authority, and there is no difficulty in- the recognition of this as foiu'fold. 

But it is better that I should desist from further details and seek the 
divine mercy by mentioning the Saints of God. In the following enu- 
meration, under the title of “ Saints,” I have recorded the names of forty- 
eight only among thousands, and make this a means towards the attain- 
ment of eternal bliss. 


Shat eh BabaRatn 

Was the son of \Naisr at-Tabrindi ;* his patronymic was Abu’l Riza. 
In the time of Ignorance ho was born at Tabrindah and went to Hi jaz 


1 He was a freedman of Muhammad 5 
his name Abu Abdu’llah Salman al-Khayr, 
Or the Good, a native of Tayy, one of the 
Villages of Ispahan ; others say from 
Kama Hormuz. • His father was head- 
man of the village and a Magian. The 
youth hod from his home and fall in 
with some monies, in whose company he 
remained till their death. The last of 
them directed him to go to Hijaz and 
; foretold the coming of a prophet. He 
travelled thither with some Arabs who 
Sold, him to a Jew of Kuraydha at Wadi’l 
Kura, who took him to Medina. There 
he met Muhammad and l’ecognized his 
prophetic mission, from his signet ring, 
and from an alms twice offered to him 
which were the three signs announced to 


him by the last of the monks. He is 
said to have been one of the most learned, 
pious and liberal of the companions, 
and to have advised Muhammad to dig 
the ditch or entrenchment round Medina 
when attacked by Jews of Al-Nadhir 
. and Kuraydha. He died at Madam in 
A. H. 31, and according to others in 35 
(A. D. 655). An-Nawawi remarks that 
the learned are unanimous that he 
lived to the age of 250 years and some 
say three hundred and fifty. This un- 
animity is, indeed, wonderful. 

8 This is perhaps Tabarhindah (see 
vol. I. p. 316). Badaoni makes this place 
the head- quarters of Raja Jaypal, the 
antagonist of Mahmdd of Ghazni. Fe- 
rishta states that the territories of Jay- 
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and saw the Prophet, and after many wanderings returned to India, Many 
accepted the accounts he related, while others rejected them as the garru- 
lity of senile age. He died at Tabaiindali, in A. H. 700 ( A. D. 1300-1), and 
was there buried. Shaykh Ibn i Hajr Askalanf, Majdu’ddin Mrozabadi, 
Shaykh Ala u’ ddaulah as Simnani, Khwajah Muhammad Parsa and many 
pious individuals acknowledged and; commended him. 


Khwajah Muinu’ddin Hasan Ckishti 


Was the son of Ghiyasu’ddln Hasan and a Sayyicl in descent from 
both Hasan and Husayn, and was born in A. H. 537 (A. D. 1142), in the 
village Of Sijz, of the province of Sijistan. 

At the age of fifteen he lost his father. Ibrahim Kahandazl, 1 a man 
absorbed in divine things, regarded him with an eye of favour and set 
aflame the gathered harvest of worldliness with the fire of divine ardour, 
and guided him in his quest. In Harun, a village of Nishapur, he at- 
tended Khwajah Othman Chishti, and practised a mortified life and re- 
ceived the habit of KhaUfah or vicegerent. Subsequently he reached 
a higher degree of perfection and was spiritually benefited by Shaykh 


pal extended from Sarhind to Lamghan. 
The position of Tabarhindah I cannot 
determine. In. the account of Baba 
Ltatn given in the Isdbah fi tamyiz is- 
ISihabah (Eeota institntio de distinc- 
tions inter socios prophet®), he is said 
to have lived in a village near Delhi 
(p. 1098). Ibn Hajr Askalani, the 
author of this work, does not quite 
bear out the statement of Abn’l Fazl. 
Baba Batn pretends that he lived to 
the age of 700 years by virtue of a 
blessing of Muhammad, whom as a strip- 
ling he saw tending camels and carried 
in his arms over a stream between 
Juddah and Mecca, which the lad could 
not cross. The youth then three times 
prayed for his long life. Baba Batn 
again visited Mecca and there found in 
the Prophet, the youth of his first visit, , 
and again three times the blessing of 
old age was invoked upon him. Various 
accounts place his death in A. H. 696, 
612 and 632. Nothing appears to have 
been known of him till the end of the 


sixth or beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury of the Plight, and Askalanf says that 
if his statement were true, the earlier 
centuries would have heard something 
of him. Ad-Dahabi has no words too 
strong to condemn him as a flagrant im- 
postor whose lies inspired by the father 
of them, were credited by fools. The 
specimens given in Askalanii’s acconnfc 
fully bear out this condemnation, but 
as fictions they are amusing. 

I This is the orthography of YA^ut, 
bnt he says the rdwin, or relators of tra- 
dition commonly pronounce it Kuhundas, 
theArabioisedformof or “the old 

Port." This is no doubt the correct form. 
There are many of this name, e, g in 
Bokhara, Samarkand, HerM, Balkh, Marv, 
Nfshapur and other places, and it is ap- 
plied, he says, to the citadels of the large 
towns and not to isolated forts. He gives 
the names of several persons with this 
cognomen, but no Ibrahim. See Ferishta’s 
account of this saint. 




ill!! 
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Abdn’l radii- nil and other My men. In the year that Mn men dd 
Sam took Delhi (A. H. 589, A. D. 1193), he arrived at that city, and with 
a view o£ a life of seclusion withdrew to Ajmer and there inspired the 

same zeal among numerous disciples by his own efficacious will He 

shared the reward of a heavenly kingdom on Saturday, the 6th of 
Raiab A. H. 633 (18th March 1236). His resting place is at the foot 
of the hilly range of that district and is visited to this day by high aud 
low. ' 

Shaykh 4li G-haznayi Hajt5baei. 

His patronymic was Abu’l Hasan. His father was OthmAn-b- Abi Ali 

Jullabi He lived secluded from ordinary worldly concerns and obtained 

a hi^h degree of knowledge. An account of him is given in the KaAfu l 
MahjU U ArUbi'l gulM (deleetio eornm qui relate, sunt in favorem 
oordatorum).! In this work he says, “I followed in this path Shaykh 
Abu’l Fazl-b-Hasan al Khatli.” His resting place is in Labor. 

Shaykh Husayn Zanjani . 1 2 

A man of extensive erudition. KhwAjah Mn'in’nddin attended his 
instructions at Labor where his tomb is, and which is visited by many 
to the gain of their eternal welfare. 

SnAYKH BahXu’ddin Zakariya 3 * * * * 8 

Was the son of Wajihu’ddm Mnhammad-b-Kamdlu’ddin All Shdh 
Kurayshi, and was horn at K6t Karor, near Multan, in A. H. 565 (A. D. 


1 A work on Sufiism by Sbaykb Abu’l 
1-Jasan Ali b. Othman al Grhaznavl. Khatli 
is the relative adjeotive of Khatl&n, a 
province in Transoxiana near Samar - 
: feand. Yalcdt says that some pronounce it 

Khutlan which is wrong, Khuttal being 

a village on the road to Khurasan going 

from Baghdad in the vioinity of Das- 

kirah. 

% Zanjan is a large town in the Jabal 

district between it and Azarbijan, near 
Abhar and Kazwin. Yakub. 

8 The text duplicates the K which 
is not admissible, and is corrected in 
the Errata. He is briefly noticed by 
Jatni. Ferishta who has a long, mono- 
graph on him, says that he left seven mil- 


lion tarikahsto his son Sadru’ddin, besides 
other furniture and goods which the latter 
gave away on the very first clay of pos- 
session. Being asked why he so disposed 

of wealth amassed by bis father and given 

in dae measure to the poor, he replied 
that his father had sufficiently conquered 
himself to have no fear of an improper 
use of it, whereas he himself, nob so 
advanced in sanctity, dreaded the temp- 
tation. Taking the silver tankah at 
4d,, according to the computation of 
Nizamu’ddin Baksln, (Briggs, I. 432), 
this sum would be equal to £116, 666 
pounds sterling. The word tankah suc- 
ceeded the appellations of dinar and 
dirham of the earlier kings, and the 
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1] 69-70). His father died when he was a child; he grew in wisdom 
and studied in Turan and Iran. He received his doctrine from Shaykh 
Shihabu’ddhi Suhrawardx at Baghdad and reached the degree of vice- 
gerent, He was on terms of great friendship with Shaykh Farid (u’ddin) 
Shakkarganj, and lived with him for a considerable time. Shaykh (Fakhr- 
u’ddxu) Praia and Mir Ilusaynx were his disciples. On the 7th of Saf&ty 
A. BE. 665 (7th November 1266), an aged person of sei’ene aspect sent into 
him a sealed letter by the hand of his son Sadru’ddin. He read it and gave 
np the ghost, and a loud voice was heard from the four corners of the town ; 
“ Friend is united to Friend.” His resting place is in Multan. 

Kutbu’ddin Bakhttar KakiI 

Was the son of Kamalu’ddin Mixsa and came from Hsh of FargMnah. 
He lost his father 2 when very young and privileged by the vision of (the 
Prophet) Khizr was keenly desirous of meeting with a spiritual guide 
till the arrival in Ush of Khwajab Mu’imi’ddm. At the age of eighteen 
he received his doctrine and became a vicegerent. He profited by the 
instruction of many saints at Baghdad and other places. In the desire of 
meeting with a holy director he came to India and for a time attended 
Shaykh Bahau’ddln Zakariya. He arrived in Delhi in the reign of Shams** 
u’ddin Altmish. The Khwajah (Mu’xnu’ddxn) went there on a visit to 
him and after a little, left Mm and returned. He was of great service to 
the people in general. He died on the 14th 8 of Rabii’ I, A. H. 633 (Satur- 
day, 27th November, A. D. 1235). His tomb is in Delhi where it is visited 
by all classes. 

Shaykh Faridu’jddin Ganj i Shankar 
Was the son of Jamaln’ddin Snlayman, 4 a descendant of Farrukh 
Shah Kabuli. His birthplace was the village of Khotwal, near Multan. 


taukah was divided into Hama and jUala. 

; Slier Shall changed, the name of tankah 
to rupaiya or rupee, adopted by Akbai*. 
The tankah, according to Ferishta in 
Alau’ddm’s time, was equal to 60 jftals, 
(a jital being about equal to a paisa ) 
bub in Mhd. Tughlak’s time was not 
worth more than 16 jUals. At its pro- 
per standard it was probably about 
the same value as the rupee which in. 
Akbar’s day was of 174’5 gr. of pure 
silver. Queen Elizabeth’s shilling con- 
tained 88'8. gr. of pure silver, Th.e 
rupeo of Akbar was, therefore, worth 


1. s. 11£. d. of English money of his 
time. See Elphinstone’s Hist. Ind. B. 
VIII, and note on Akbar’s coinage. 

1 See Vol. ii. p. 303, n. 2. The date 
of his death in Ferishta is Monday 
night, the 14th of Babii’ I., A. H. 634. 
His father died when he was 1 year 
6 months old. 

S The izdfat after is an error. 

8 The text has Wednesday morning, 
hut this, according to Prinsep’s Tables, 
must be an error. 

A I adopt the variant which is confirm- 
ed by Ferishta. The text has Salman, 
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In liis early youth lie followed the common course of studies. . At Multan 
he met Kbwajak Kutbu’ddin, went with him to Delhi and was instructed in 
liis doctrine. Some authorities state that he did not accompany him to 
Delhi, but took his leave on the way and hastened to Kandahar and 
Sis tail, where he set himself to the garnering of knowledge. He 
then came to Delhi and put himself under disciplinary rule. He had 
many waitings with the spirit in which he eventually triumphed. When 
Khwajah Kutbu’ddm was on the point of death, there were present Kazi 
Hamidu’ddin Hagori, Shaykh Badra’ddin Ghaznavi and many other holy 
men. They agreed that the habit and other personal belongings of the 
dying man should he committed to Shaykh Faridu’ddm. The Shaykh who 
was then at the town of Jhansi, on hearing this, went to Delhi, and taking 
possession of the trust, returned. He was the source of blessings to many 
people. He bade farewell to this fleeting world on the 5tlx of Muharram, 
A. H. 668 1 (Monday, 5th September 1269), at (Pak) Pattan in the Pan- 
jdb, which at that time was called Ajodhan. 

Shaykh Sadru’ddin Aaluf 

Was the son of Shaykh Bahau’ddin. During his father’s life-time he 
reached the highest degree of sanctity. Sayyids Fakhru’ddm I’raki and 


their hales that they might sell with 
profit. He did so, and on their arrival 
the sacks were discovered to be fall of 
sngar. A third account is that his 
mother knowing his sweet tooth, told 
him when he was a child, that the 
Almighty gave sweets to those who 
said their morning prayers, and at night 
as a reward surreptitiously put some 
sugar, wrapped in. paper, under his 
pillow. When he was 12 years of age 
she thought it time to discontinue this 
cheat, but the sugar still continued to 
be miraculously supplied. 

1 The text gives Saturday as the day 
of the week, but this is not in accord 
with Prinsep’s Tables. According to 
Ferishta, Thursday, the 5th of Muharram, 
A. H. 760, an error of a century by a 
slip, as he gives the date of his birth as 
A. H. 584, and his age at death 95, which 
would fix the date of death in A. H. 679, 
Beale gives A. H. 664. 


and Jalad for Jamdl as a variant. 
Ferishta has Kamdl. The name Khotwdl 
in the text has several variants, but 
Ferishta accords with this reading. 
Ferishta gives various accounts of the 
derivation of his epithet Gqnj i Shakkar, 
(the treasure-house of sweets). Once 
ou going to see his spiritual direotor, 
being weak from fasting, his foot slipped 
and he fell. in the mad, it being the 
rainy season. Some of the mud entered 
his mouth and was changed into sugar. 
His director, on his arrival, had preter- 
natural intuition of the event, and told 
him that the Almighty had, probably, 
designed him to be a store-house of 
sweet things and would preserve him 
in this condition. On his return home, 
he found that this epithet had spread 
among the people who designated him 
by it. Another account is that meeting 
with some banjdrds who were taking 
salt to Delhi, they asked him to bless 
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Mir Hu say n were his disciples. He died in Multan, where he is buried, 
in A, H. 709 (A. D. 1309). 

HT?amu’ddin Atjlita. 

His name was Muhammad and he was the son of Ahmad Danyal 
who came from Ghaznin to Badaon in A. H. 632 (A. D. 1234-35), where 
Nizamu’ddin was born, Ror a time he went through the ordinary course 
of studies and received the epithet of Nizam al-BaliMih, or the Contro- 
versialist, and Mahfil Shikan, the Assembly-router. At the age of twenty 
he went to Ajodhan and became the disciple of Faridn’ddin Ganj i Sluikkar 
and obtained the key of the treasury of inward illumination. He was 
then sent to Delhi to instruct the people, and many under his direction 
attained to the heights of sanctity, such as Skaykh Mashui’ddin Muhammad 
Chiragh i Dihli, Mir Khusrau, Shaykh Alau’l Hakk, Shaykh Akhi Biraj, 
in Bengal, Shaykh Wajihu’ddni Yusuf in Chanderi, Shaykh Yakub and 
Shaykh Kama! in Malwah, Maulana Gliiyas, in Dkar, Maul an a Mughis, 
in Ujjain, Shaykh ^Eusain, in Gujarat, Shaykh Burhanu’ddm Gharib, 
Shaykh Muntakhab, Khwajah Hasan, in the Dekhan. He died in the 
forenoon of "Wednesday, the 18th RaTbii’ II, A. H, 725 (3rd April 1325), 
His tomb is in Delhi. 1 

Shaykh Ruknu’ddin 

Was the son of Sadru’ddin Aarif and the successor of his eminent 
grandfather. At the time when Sultan l£usbu’ddm (Mubarak Sh&k 
Khilji, (A. H. 717. A. D. J317), regarded Shaykh Hizamu’ddin with dis- 
favour, he summoned Shaykh Ruknu’ddfn from Multan in the hope of 
disturbing his influence. On his arrival near Delhi he met Shaykh Hifam- 
u’ddin. Rutfm’ddiu on receiving the Shaykh (Ruknu’ddin) asked him 
« 'Who among the people of the city was the foremost in going out to meet 
him ?” He replied : “ The most eminent person of his age.” By this happy 
answer he removed the king’s displeasure.* His restingplaoe is Multan, 


1 “In Ghiya?pur,” says Ferishta, 
“ which is one of the quarters of new Del- 
hi ” He relates that Ghiyasn’ cldin Tnghlak 
Shah who then reigned at Delhi, though 
outwardly treating Nix&nra’ddm with 
Consideration, was in reality displeased 
with him". When about to return from 
his expedition to Bengal he sent a 
message to the Shaykh directing him 
not to await his arrival in Delhi, and that 
henceforth he was no longer to remain 
in Ghiyaspur. The Shaykh replied, Kanfa 

’ 47 


Dilhi Mr ast t Delhi is still far off. 
Before the king’s arrival in Delhi while at 
Afgh4npGr } the building which had been 
raised by Alaf Khan for his reception, 
fell upon the king and crushed him in 
the ruins, in Bahii’ I., A. H. 725, The 
proverb Dilhi Mr a&t owes its origin to 
this event. : 

2 Ferishta who narrates the whole 
Story in his memoirs of jNi^amu’ddin, 
does not mention this incident, 


! 



Shaykh ITizamu^ddin Abu l Muaytad.^ 
the relation of a disciple to his maternal uncle Sbaykh 
nad Ghaznavi and flourished during the reign of Shams 


Fir6z Khilji, and his tomb is stated to 
be at Karrali. 

4 The text inadvertently omits the 
M in Muayyad, His life is briefly given 
in Ferishta. 


303, n. 2, Yol. I. 

Kayak. 

Vol. II. P- 1«7» n- 2* This pw- 
8 mentioned by Ferishta in his 
of the reign of Jalalu’ddin 
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il’ddm Altmish-. Khwajah Kutbu’ddtn Ushi and Shaykh Niz4mu’ddfn 
Auliya. both considered an. interview with liim as a great happiness, 

Shaykh Hajibij’ddi'n Mohammad 

Was the disciple of Shaykh Badru’ddln Firdausi of Samarkand, who 
was the TehaUfah or vicegerent of Shaykh Sayfu’ddm Bakharzi, 1 2 who 
held the same relation to Shaylch Najnm’ddm Kubra. From thence he 
came to Delhi and for a time directed the consciences of men, and there 
died. Some say that he and Shaykh. I’madu’ddm Tusi were the disciples 
and vicegerents of Shaykh Rnlcnu’ddm Firdausi. 

KaZI HAMDU’DDfor 8 Hagor! 

Was the son of Atau’d&in of Bokhara, where he was born. In the 
reign of Mu’izzu’ddin Sam he came to Delhi with his father, and for three 
years held the office of I£azx at Nagor. Unexpectedly the desire of a 
life of retirement Seized him. Abandoning the world he journeyed to 
Baghdad and became the disciple of Shaylch Shihabu’ddm Suhrawardi. 
There he entered into intimate friendship with Khwajah Iynthn’ddin and 
after travelling to Hijaz came to Delhi. He died on the night of the 5th 
of Ramazan, A. H. 644 (Sunday, 9th November, A. D. 1246) without any 
previous illness. He is buried in Delhi. 

Shaykh 3 Hamidu’ddin Sgwali of Nagor 

Was the son of Shaykh Ahmad. In his early youth he was handsome 
and rich, but in pursuit of the truth he abandoned the world and applied 
himself to the practice of austerities. He wore the mantle of discipleship 
under Khwajah Mu’inu’ddin and attained a high degree of perfection. He 
was styled Sultan u’t-Tdrilcm, the King of Recluses. He rolled up the 
carpet, of life on the 29th Rabii 5 II, A. H. 673 (31st October 1274). His 
restingplace is in Nagor.* 

Shaykh NAJiBu’DDra Mutawakkil 

Was the brother and disciple of Shaykh Faridn’ddin G-anj i Shakkar. 
Shaykh Hizamu’ddm used to say : “When I left Badaon for Delhi desiring 


and Sadrn’ddm for Hamfdn’ddin, and 
in two MSS. the word Suvj&U is omitted. 
This and the preceding name appear to 
be confounded, and I am tillable to decide 
the question of identity. 

4 The Sarkar of Nagor is in Marwar. 
See Yol. II. p. 270. 


1 B&kharj, according to Yakut, is a 
tract between. Nfsabur and Herat con- 
taining numerous villages, the original 
name being Bad harxah, ‘ the quarter 
whence the wind blows.’ The deriva- 
tion is scarcely accurate as to meaning. 

2 Yar. Sadru’ddin. 

8 One variant reads Kuzi for Shaykh, 
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to pay my respects to Ganj i Shakkar, I met Najibu’ddin and was ranch 
Benefited by bis society.” He died on the 9th of Ramazan, A. II. 660. 
(27th July 1261). 

Shaykh Badru’ddin 

His birthplace was Ghaznah. 1 * In a dream he received the diseiple- 
ship of Khwajah Kutbtt’ddin U'shi, and abandoning all, undertook the toil 
of a journey in quest of the holy man. In Delhi his desires were fulfilled 
and he received the office of vicegerent. Klazi Hamida’ddin, Shaykh Farid 
u’ddin Ganj i Shakkar, Sayyid Mubarak Ghaznavi, Mauland, Majdu’ddin 
Jnrjani, Shaykh Ziyau’ddm Dihlavi, and other eminent personages receiv- 
ed the blessing of his instructions. In his old age when he was unable 
to move, the sound of a hymn would excite him to ecstasy and he would 
dance like a youth. When asked how it was that the Shaykh could dance 
notwithstanding his decrepitude, he replied : u Where is the Shaykh? It 
is Love that dances.” His resting-place is at the foot of his own master’s 
grave. 

Shaykh Badeu’ddin Ishak 

Was the son of Minhaju’ddm Bokhari, but some say he was the son 
of Ali-b-Ishak, of Delhi, where he was horn. He went through the 
usual course of studies, but some speculative difficulties not being solved 
in this country he set out for Bokhara. At Ajodhan, in intercourse with 
Ganj i Shakkar, his doubts were removed, and becoming his disciple he set 
himself to mortify his senses. The Shaykh conferred on him the distinc- 
tion of being both his vicegerent and his son-in-law. He was buried in 
that place. 

Shaykh HASiBtr’nDfN Chiragh-i-Dihlavi, or the Lamp of Delhi. 

His name was Mahtmid and his birthplace Delhi. He was the dis- 
ciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Hizamu’ddm Auliya. He departed from 
this world that all must leave on the 1st of Ramazan, A. H. 757, (2nd Sept. 
1356). 

Shaykh Sharaf (u’ddin) of Pan! pat 8 

His patronymic was Abu All Kalandai\ He lived as a recluse and 
in one of his writings he says of himself : “ At the age of forty I came 


1 Abu’l Fazl writes indifferently Gliaz- 

nab and Ghazmn. Yalf&t calls the for- 


mer the vulgar pronunciation, and the 
latter correct, 

3 See Vol. I. p. 543, n. 94. 
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to Delhi and received instruction under Khwajali Katbn’ddin. Maulana 
Waj lim’d din Paili, Manlana Sadru’dd'm, Maulana Fakhru’ddm Nafilab, 
Maulana Hasiru’ddin, Manlana Mu’inu’ddin Daulatabadi, Manlana Najib- 
n’ddin Samarkand i, Maulana Kutbu’ddin of Mecca, Maulana Ahmad 
Khansarl and other learned men of the day gave me a license to teach 
and to pronounce judicial decisions, which offices I exercised for twenty 
years. Unexpectedly I received a call from (xod, and throwing all my 
learned books into the Jumna, I set out on travel. In Roumelia 1 I fell in 
•with Shamsu’ddin Tabriz! and Manlana Jalalu’ddin Rumi who presented 
me with a robe and turban and with many hooks, which in their presence 
I threw into the river. Subsequently I came to Panipat and there lived 
as a recluse.” His tomb is there. 

Shaykh Ahmad. 

His birthplace was Hahrwalah, commonly known as Pattan. 2 * 4 * * * He 
became the disciple of Hamidu’ddin Uagdri and attained the high rank 
of a vicegerent ; Shaykh Baliau’ddin Zakaviya who was difficult to please, 
much commended him. He was buried at Badaoh. 

Shaykh Jalal 

Was the son of Sayyid Mahmtid-b-Sayyid Jalalu’ddin BokharL 8 He 
was universally known as Mahhdum i Jahdniydn (lord of mankind). 

He was born on the Shab-i-Bardt, 14th Shaaban, A. II. 707, (7th Fob,, 
A. D. 1307). He was the disciple of his father and received a vice- 
gerency from Shaykh Ruknu’ddm Ahu’l Path Suhrawardi. It is said 
that he journeyed much and had intercourse with Imam Tafai and many 
others. He visited Shaykh Hasiru’ddin Ckiragh i Dihlavi, and became a 
vicegerent in the Chisht family. He put off his earthly body on Thurs- 
day, the I'd-i-Kurban, 10th Zil Hijjah, A. H. 785, (2nd Feb., A. D. 
1383). He was buried al Uchh, near Mult&n * 

1 Rum, a vague term. It may mean 
Turkey or Asia Minor. 

2 See Yol. II. p.262. 

8 His memoir is given by Perish ta. 

4 gee Chron. Pathan Kings. Thomas, 

p. 94. where the mausoleum of the 
Makhdum is described by Munsbi Mohan 

Pal as a very poor structure, raised about 
seven feet from the ground. A Persian 
inscription with the proverbial veracity 

of an epitaph, describes the darkness 

of the world at his death, and gives the 


date of this eclipse. The tomb is still 
visited by pilgrims. 

According to Beale he is the founder 
of the Malang and Jalalfya Fakirs, and 
*his memoirs, called the KMb-i-Kutbi, 
have been written by one of his dis- 
oiples. He adds that a popular belief 
prescribes the eating of the earth of his 
tomb as a cure for folly. It would cer- 
tainly be unimpeachable evidenoe of the 
malady. 
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SUAYKH SHARAFtflDDIN MUNIRI 

Was tlie son of Yahya-h-lsrail, the head of the Chishtis. He "was 
instructed under Granj i Shakkar. His childhood passed, he practised a 
life of austerity in the hills, and in the desire of seeing - Shaykh Nizam 
Auliya, he went to Delhi with his eldest brother, Shaykh Jalalu/ddm 
Muhammad. The Shaykh meanwhile had died, but others affirm that he 
saw him and by his direction went to Najibu’ddln Firdausi, and after 
discipleship became his vicegerent. Shaykh Shamsu’ddin Muzaffar of 
Balkh aud Shaykh Jahilu’ddm Awadhi, called also Jamal Kital, received 
the vicegerency from him. He left many works, and amongst them his 
writings on the mortification of the spirit are in use as exercises. His 
burial-place is in Behar. 

Shaykh Jamalu’ddin Hansawi 

Was the descendant of Ahfi Hanifah of Kufah. His profession was 
to deliver discourses and pronounce judical decisions, but renouncing this 
office he became the disciple of Shaykh Farid Granj .i Shakkar and reach? 
ed a high degree of virtue. To whomsoever the Shaykh Farid gave a 
certificate of vicegerency, he would send him to J amalu’ddin on whose 
approval the certificate took effect. If he did not approve the Shaykh 
would say that what Jamal tore up Farid could not repair. He was buried 
: in Hansi. . 

Shah Mad/r 

His title was Badii’u’ddin. High and low throughout Hindustan 
-have great devotion to him and attest his great sanctity. They say 
that he was the disciple of Shaykh Muhammad Tayfuri Bistami. He 
never- wore garments of rich texture and he held aloof from men. 
Every Monday his doors used to be open and a crowd of suppliants 
collected. As the people respectfully kept back, it was his custom to 
■ recite some story in which those who sought advice received their answer ; 
and whoever heard the response which befitted his case, he rose blessing 
him. Strange tales are told of him. The Matlari order take their origin 
from him. His resting-place is imMakanpur. 

On the anniversary of his decease every year, crowds of people from 
distant parts flock thither, carrying banners of all colours, and recite bis 
praises. Kazi Shihabu’ddin in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim Sharki 1 had a 
quarrel with him of which he found reason to repent. 
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' SHAYKH Nfa KutB-I-AaBAM . 

Was the son of Shaykh Alau’l Ij[akk. His true name is Shay fch 
Nura’ddm Ahraad-b-O’mar Asad, and lie was born at Labor. He was 
the disciple and vicegerent of liis eminent father, who received the vice- 
gerenc.y from Shaykh Aklri Siraj. He in some degree attained to the know- 
ledge of the Ineffable Mystery and became a mystic of exalted degree, as 
his works and some of his letters, in themselves, testify. Shaykh. Husam- 
u’ddin Manikp&ri was his vicegerent. He died in A. H. 808 (A. D., 1405), 
and was buried at Panduah. 

Baba Ishak Maghrabi 

Was born at Delhi and was the disciple of Haji Shaykh Muliammad 
Kimi. 1 His line of succession through some few intermediaries, traces 
back to Junayd. Shaykh Ahmad Khattii 2 thus writes : “I went to 
Delhi in his company. He showed mo his old dwelling and said : s< At the 
age of twelve I set out in search of spiritual help from saintly souls 
and chosing the vocation of a recluse received instruction from many- 
eminent persons, and in the city of Kim, in Mauritania, and in’ intercourse 
with. Shaykh Muliammad who had made the pilgrimage to Mecca, I attained 
to the desire of my heart, and became a vicegerent.” He returned to 
Delhi in the reign of Sultan Muhammad who received him with much 
honour, Khwajah Mu’mu’ddm instructed him in a vision to retire to Kha$& 
in seclusion, and he followed this direction. 

Shaykh Ahmad KhattiI 

His title was Jamalu’ddin and he was horn at Delhi, in A, E 737 
(A. D. 1336), of a noble family of that city. He was the disciple and 
-vicegerent of .Baba Isljak Maghrabi. His name was Hasiru’ddin, By a 
freak of fortune he was carried away from his dwelling in a tempest of 
wind. After a time ho was blessed with, the instruction of Baba Islj.dk 
Maghrabi and garnered a store of secular and theological learning. In 
the reign of Sultan Ahmad Gujarati (A. D. 1411-43), he came to Gujarat 
where all classes received him with respect and were loud in his praise. 
He subsequently travelled in Arabia and Persia and met many eminent 
doctors. He was buried in Sarkhech, near Ahmadabad. 

Shaykh SadriP D niif 

Was the son of Sayyid Ahmad Kahir-b-Sayyid Jalalu’ddin Bokhari, 
and was commonly known as KAjii ?it£l. 3 He was the disciple and vice- 

1 Var. Kashmim, Kasiml j Susayn Bokhan, for the history of the 

* See Vol. II. p- 241.. ^ | 

S See Ferishta under J aidin’ ddm J 
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gerent of Iris father and received also the latter distinction from his 
brother MaWiditm-i-Jahdniydn and Shaykh Huknu’ddin Abu’l-Fath. Sultan 
Firoz held him in great honour. He slept his last sleep in. A, H. 806 
(A. D. 1403). 

Shaykh: AiAij’DDfN Muhammad 

Was the grandson of Shaykh Faridu’ddin Ganj i Shakkar, and son 
of Badru’ddm Sulaynran. He was a man of a holy and commendable life 
and attained to great spiritual eminence. On his decease Snltan Muham- 
mad Tugklak built a mausoleum over his remains. 

Sayyid Muhammad Ge's^daeaz (Long hair) 

Was the disciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Hafiru’ddin Chiragh-i- 
Dihli. He became proficient in theology and secular knowledge and by 
the direction of his spiritual guide went from Delhi to the Dekhan, where 
he was received with honour by high and low. He died in A. H. 825 
(A. D. 1421-2), and was buried at Kulbargah. 1 * 

Ktjtb-i-Aalam. 

His patronymic was Abd Muhammad, and his title Burhanu’ddin. 
He was the son of Shah Muhammad-h- Sayyid Jalalu’ddin Mahhdum 
i-Jahaniyan, and was born in A. H. 790 (A. D. 1388). He was the dis- 
ciple of hia illustrious father and received the vicegerency from Shaykh 
Ahmad Khattti. In the reign of Sultan Muhammad (Shah Karim, A. D« 
1443-51), the descendant of Sultan Muzaffar Shah by two removes,® by 
order of his father he came to G-ujarat and there became eminent in secular 
and speculative learning. He died in A. H, 857 (A. D. 1453). His tomb 
is in Batwah, 8 near Ahmadabad, 

ShXh AXlam, 

His name was Sayyid Muhammad, he was the son of IjCutb-i-Aalatn 
and was born on the 9th of Zu’lkaudah, A. H. 817 (18th January J 415) 
He was the disciple of his father from whom he received the vicegerency 
and attained to eminent sanctity. Extraordinary miracles are related of 
him. His days came to an end on the 20th Jumada II., A. H. 880 (21st 
Oct. 1475). He lies buried at Basulabad, near Ahmadabad. 

Shaykh Kutbk’ddin 

Was the son of Shaykh Burhann’ddin-b-Shaykh Jamalu’ddin of BAriai 
and the disciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Nizamu’ddm Auliya. He 

1 Gulburga in the map of the Gazetteer. 8 See Yol. II. p. 261, 

Kxilburgq, in Keith Johnstone. 3 See p. 240. 
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lived apart from men and took no presents from princes. Saltan Muham- 
mad in person went to Hansi and brought him to Delhi. He is buried at 
Hansi. 

Shaykh Ali Payuav 

Was the son of Maulana Ahmad ' Mahayaini. He became proficient 
in worldly and spiritual knowledge and explained the mysteries after the 
manner of Shaykh Mnhyi’ddin Arabi. He has left many works on theo- 
logy, bat most of them are no longer extant. 

Sayyid Mohammad JaunpiJM 

Was the son of Sayyid Badh IF waysi. He received instruction under 
many holy men and was learned in spiritual and secular knowledge. 
Carried away by extravagance lie laid claim to be a Mahdt 1 and many 
followers gathered round him and numerous miracles are ascribed to him. 
He is the origin of the Mahdavu. From Jaunpur be went to Gujarat and was 
much in favour with Sultan Mahmud the Great. The narrow-mindedness 
of worldlings made India intolerable to him and he resolved to pass into 
Persia, but died at Farrah and was there buried. 

Kazi Kh/n. 

His name was Yusuf and his birthplace Zafarabad. Ho was the 
disciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Hasan Tahir, surnamecl Kamalu’l Hakk. 
He was also the disciple of Haji Hamid who was the vicegerent of Husam- 
u’ddin Miinikptm. He acquired secular and theological learning. H: 
spiritual guide, during his own lifetime, charged him with the superinten- 
dence of his vicegerents, and at his death entrusted to his Care his own son 
Abdu’l Aziz. On the 15th of Safar, A. H. 900 (13th November 1494), he 
rested from the troubles of the world. 

Mir Sayyid Ali Kawam. 

His birthplace was Siwanah. He was the disciple and vicegerent 
of Bahau’ddin Jaunpuri Skat^ari. Some say that he was instructed by 
Shaykh Kasa 2 Shattari, while others affirm that his connection with all 
spiritual families can be correctly proved. In the year A. H. 905 (A. D. 
1499), he passed from earth. His restingplace is Jaunpdr. 

Ka'zi MahmtJd 

Was the son of Shaykh Jalindha 8 -b-Muhammad Gujarati. He was 
born in Birpur. 4 He was tbe disciple of his father and received the 

1 See Vol. I. Biography of AbuTFazl, 8 Var. Jabland; Chand, see Vol. I, 

p. v, p. 106, 545. 

2 Yar. Kazi, Fazil. 4 Var. Sherpur, Wazirpur. 
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mantle' of vicegereney from Shalt 4-alam. Divine love filled his heart and 
many an edifying discourse fell from his lips. From the age of eleven 
he was spiritually illumined, and wonderful accounts are given regarding’ 
him. On the 13th Rabii’ XI. of the year (A. XL 94-2. A. D. 1535) in which 
the Emperor Humaydn defeated Bahadur (Shah) of Gujarat, he passed 
to the other world and lies buried in Birpur. 

ShATKH MaTJDUD AL-IiABI 

Was tho disciple of Baba Nizam Abdal. He went through the usual 
course of studies for a time under Maulana Abdul Ghafur of Lar and 
sought spiritual guidance from many souls. He was thoroughly versed 
in the methods of exposition and exegesis of the schools and skilled in 
the complicated problems of philosophy, and he had met Shah Niamat- 
uilah Wall and Shah Kasim Anwar. He slept his last sleep in Ramazan 
A. H. 937 (A. D. 1530). 


Shaykh Haji Abd*ul Wahhab-al-Bokh/ri. 

Shaykh Jalalu’ddin Bokhari had two sons. Malchdum-i-Jahaniyan 
was the son of Sayyid Mahmxid and this (Shaykh Haji) was descended 
from (the other son), Sayyid Ahmad. He was the disciple and pupil of 
Sayyid Sadru’ddin Bokh&rl He was versed in secular and speculative 
science. He died in A. H. 932 (A. D. 1525-26). 


Shaykh Abdu’r Razzak 

Was born at Jhanjhana 1 and was the disciple and vicegerent of 
Shah Muhammad Hasan and the son of Shaykh Hasan Tahir. At first 
he went through the usual course of studies which he abandoned for a 
higher aim. He died in A. H. 949 (A. D. 1542), and was buried at 
Jhanjhana. 


Shaykh Abdtj’l KuddIjs. 

He asserted himself to be a descendant of Abh Hanifah. He was the 
disciple of Shaykh Muhammad-b- S hay kh Aarif-b-Shaykh Alimad Abd’ul 
Hakk. He acquired secnlar and spiritual learning and became eminent 
in theology. Many of his mystical sayings are recorded. The Emperor 
Humayun with a few of the learned, visited him in his cell and an animat- 
ed controversy took place. He folded up the carpet of his life in 
950 (A. D. 1543). He was buried at Gangoyah,® near Delhi. 


l A. H 


• 1 In the Muzaffarnagar diet., IF, W. P. 
8 Gangoh, is a town in tho Saha- 
ranpur dist., N, W. P. It eon gists of 


an old. and now quarter, the former found- 
ed by the legendary hero ItajS Gang 
and tho latter by Shaykh Abdu’l 3£ud 
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Sayyid IbrahIm 

Was the son of Mn’inu’ddin-b-Ahdn’ lKadir Husayni. His birthplace 
was J'raj. 1 He was the disciple of Shaykh Bahatt’ddin Kadiri ShatffcL 
He was proficient in all learning and rarely equalled for his good deeds. 
He had travelled much, and in the reign of Sultan Sikandar Lodi (A. D. 
1517-40) went to Delhi. Shaykh 4bdn’llah of Delhi, M i van Ladan, 
Maulana Abdu’l JjCadir the soapmaker, and other celebrated doctors 
acknowledged his sanctity. He yielded up his fleeting life in A. H. 953 
or 958 (A. D. 1546-51). He was buried at Delhi. 

Shaykh Amah. 

His name was Abdul Malik, son of AJbdu’l Ghafur. Ho was the 
disciple of Shaykh Muhammad Hasan. By the direction of his master, 
he received various instruction under Sliaykh Muhammad Maud ud al- Lari. 
He died ou the 12th Rahii’ II., A. H. 958 (20th April, 1551). 

Shaykh Jamal 

Was the son of Shaykh Hamzali and his father’s disciple. He chiefly 
led a retired life though among worldly occupations. He was buried 
at Dharsu. 

I think it fitting to conclude these notices with an account of (the 
prophets) Khizr and Elias, and thus supplicate an enduring remembrance. 

Khizr. 

His name was Balyan, the son of Kalyan, the son of Faligh (Phaleg),the 
son of Adbir (Heber), the son of Shalikh (Sale), the son of Arfakshacl 
(Arphaxad), the son of Sam, (Sem), the son of Hdh (Hoe). Some 
call him Kalyan-b-Malkan, others Malkan, the son of Balyan, the son of 
Kalyan, the son of Simeon, the son of Sam, the son of Hod. His patrony- 
mic was Abu’l Abbas, He Was called Khizr 8 because he sat upon a white 


tutes. A ccording to D’ Herbelot the name 
of Khizr or Kliedhr or Khedher — green, 
flourishing— was given on account of his 
having drunk of the water of life. The 
prophetical office of Khizr is inferred 
from Sur. xviii., v. 64, of the Korhn. 
“ They found one of onr servants unto 
whom we had granted mercy from us and 
whom we had taught wisdom before ns.” 
Tabari has the hardihood to deny the 
inference. He gives the tradition that 
his name was Elias, the son of Mellqi, 
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* The ■word is madhush. I ha%e res- 
pected the prophetical character. ( The 
word may be interpreted, especially in ^ 
connection with dancing, to the :disy 
paragement of his sobriety. It / 

3 Jami. a great authority on poiutft-'of 
mysticism, says that the saints are pro- 
vidJentially raised to prove the truth 
of $*fche prophetic mission, and are the 
screes of grace to the faithful and 
an assurance of victory to them over 
the infidels. They are 4,000 in number ; 

; do not recognise each other, nor know 
their own dignity and are hidden both 
from themselves and mankind. Three 
hundred among these have the office of 
binding and loosing, and are called 
Alehydr (the Good). Forty others are 
called Abddl (Just). Seven others are 
termed Abrdr (Pious). Three others are 
Nukabd (Leaders), and one is termed 
Kuib (Pillar), or Qham (Defender). 
Another authority quoted by Jamx, the 


the son of Heber, the son of Salih, son of 
Arphaxad, son of Sem, son of Noe $ that 
he accompanied Alexander in the search 
for the water of life which he himself 
discovered and drank of, thus becoming 
immortal ; that Alexander failed, and so 
perished; that this was not Alexander 
of Greece mentioned in the Koran, hut 
a monarch who lived in the time of 
Aliraliam. Tabari is silent on the sub- 
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some camel-men were having a fight witb stones. A piece of stone struck 
Khizr on the head and cut it open. The wound chilled and became in* 
flamed and his illness lasted three months. His prophetic office is 
disputed though many believe if.” He accompanied Zu’l Karnayn (the 
two-horned Alexander ) 1 in search of the water of life, and obtained the 
boon of length of days. Some say that both Elias and Khizr obtained the 
water of life, and others maintain that Khizr is a spirit who assumes 
various bodily forms, and they deny Mm to be of mortal race. 

Elias 

Was the son of Sem, the sou of Hoe, and grandfather of Khizr. Some 
authorities give his father’s name as Yasin and some give Husayy and 
different other names. Others again derive his genealogy thus, — that he 
was the son of Phineas, the son of Eleazar (Pizar), the son of Aaron the 
brother of Moses. There is also a disagreement regarding his prophetical 
office. The Knfbs, AbMls, and Khizr, stand to him in the light of disciples 
and revere him. He is tall of stature, with a large bead ; is reserved in 
speech and absorbed in thought. He has a solemn and awe-inspiring 
exterior, and the mysteries of all things are revealed to him. It is said 
that he was raised np for the defence of the faith of Moses and was sent 
as an inspired guide to the people of Baalbak ; when he found that his 
admonitions were of no avail, he asked for his deliverence from the 


author of the Futtifydt i Makkiycih, says that 
there are seven Abdals to each of whom 
is entrusted one of the seven climates. 
I restrict my quotations to the needs of 
the text. The scholar may pnrsne the 
definition at p. 21 of the NafaJidtu’l Uns. 

* 1 He received this epithet says Tabari 
because he traversed the World from 
end to end, the word Karn signifying a 
horn, a term applied also to the extremi- 
ties of the universe. It is given to him 
in the Kuran (Sur. xviii. vv. 82, 84, 
92). D’Herbelot states that ‘Two- 
horned ’ was originally applied to a mon- 
arch more ancient than Alexander, who 
lived in the time of Abraham. He also 
gives pbn’lkarnayn as a surname of 
Khizr. According to Sale, other opinions 
of the derivation are, that he had two 
horns to his diadem, or two curls of 
hair. Scaliger supposes it was occa- 


sioned by his being represented in his 
coins and statues with horns as the 
son of Jupiter Ammon, or as being 
compared by the prophet Daniel to a 
he-goat (Dd-n. viii), though there repre- 
sented but with one horn. It as pro- 
bably implied his supremacy and power, 
as in the case of the noble statue of 
the two-liorned Moses of Michael Angelo 
in Rome. See Chap. CXII. Yol. I. of 
Tabari (H, Zotenberg), for his account 
of this monarch. The oriental tradition 
of Yajuj and Majuj is here circumstan- 
tially narrated. Their innumerable de- 
scendants dwelt behind tbe iron gates at 
Darband. Their stature was of two 
cubits, and their ears were so long that 
they trailed on the ground. When they 
slept, they laid themselves down on 
one ear while they covered themselves 
with the other. They went naked and 
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Almighty , 1 anil his P™y°r ™> hoai-d. Ouo day lie went up into a hill 
with Eliseus, the son of Akbtub, and a fiery chariot with its equipage and 
harness appeared, and leaving Eliseus as his successor he mounted the 
chariot and vanished from sight. 

Extraordinary accounts are told of these two personages Khizr and 
Elias. The first mentioned roams chiefly over dry land and brings those 
who have strayed into the right path ; the latter keeps by the coasts. Some 
reverse these conditions. Each has ten holy persons as their assistants, and 
both are said to have lived for many years and associate together. Some 
oE the learned, however, do not believe in their existence. Elias is prayed 
to for the prevention of calamities, and Khizr for their remission after they 
have befallen. 

PRAISE BE TO GOD 

That a general review of the state of Hindustan has been now pre- 
sented and the modes of thought and the customs of its people explicitly 
recorded. As time pressed and my mind was ill at ease, I did not formu- 
late the proofs of their doctrine nor compare them with the systems of 
Greece and Persia. Neither did I set down the various conflicting opinions 
among the Hindus, nor express the thoughts that occurred thereon to this 
bewildered member of the synod of creation. Were my spirit not too much 
•oppressed hy the gloomy toil of these pages and the deciphering of the 
characters of manuscripts, and did fortune favour and continue its aid, I 
would first arrange these systems of philosophy in due order and weigh 
them with those of the Grecian and Persian Schools, contributing some- 
what of my own impartial conclusions in measured approval or disap- 
proval, as my fastidious judgment dictated. 

bred like cattle, and eaoh before ho died 
produced 1,000 children. Against the 
gates they could nob prevail, hub a million 
of them proceed at sunrise daily, to lick 
them with their tongues and by even- 
ing the iron is attenuated to the thinness 
of an egg shell, but miraculously recovers 
its thickness in the night, and this will 
continue till a deliverer arises amongst 
them who will become a believor, and the 
gates will then yield to their tongues and 
they will rush through. 

1 “ And when he was there and sat 
under a juniper tree he reqnested for his 
soul that lie might die and said, “It 
is enough for me, Lord, take away my 


soul : for I am no better than my 
fathers.” - 

III. Kings xix. 4. 

Thus spoko Eliseus as he fled from 
Jezabel to Bersabee of Juda. Abul Fazl 
confounds Samaria with Heliopolis, and, 
perhaps, from the similarity of names, 
places the slaughter of tho false pro- 
phets of Baal at Mount Carmel in Baal- 
bak. Mount Carmel is still remem- 
bered as the Jabal Mar Elyas. Eliseus 
was the son of Saphat of Abelmeula. 
Tabari gives Elias the genealogy 
assigned by Abu’l Fazl and c fills Eliseus 
the son of Akhtub. See Tabari, Zoten- 
hfflv. d 419, 10. 
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■■■.'/■■.'...■Before; I had left my obscure home and had approached the gracious 
threshold of majesty •which is the abode where : truth meets with recogni- 
tion, and had mixed with the learned of all creeds, it had been my constant 
wish that the Bountiful Giver of all desires would vouchsafe to me the 
companionship of five intelligent and well-disposed persons, namely, a scholar 
of literary attainments ; a profound philosopher ; a mystic of holy life • an 
accomplished rhetorician ; and a thinker of speculative and lofty spirit. It 
was herein my desire that each of these through his own perspicacity and 
just views of the divine Government, should not regard the truth as 
captive to his own discoveries, hut ever suspicious of his own liability to 
error, advance in his inquiries with a bold step so that in the common 
pursuit of truth, the opinions of each might be lucidly set forth. The 
prescriptive duties of investigation might, in such circumstances, be 
exercised, and convincing argument distinguished from specious fallacy 
and proof from all beside it, in the hope that from the heart-lacerating thorn- 
brakes of discord there might be a happy transition into the garden of unity. 
When from seclusion I became engaged in public affairs, the five wishes 
of my aspiring mind grew to fourteen, and nine Hindus increased the 
contemplated list. I found the majority of them, however, of a retrograde 
tendency, spinning like a silk-worm, a tissue round themselves, immeshed in 
their own conclusions, and conceding attainment of the truth to no other, 
while foxlike, artfully insinuating their own views. In dejection of spirit 
as one crazy, I nigh came unto losing the control of my reason and break- 
ing the warp and woof of life. On a sudden the star of my fortune 
blazed in the ascendant and the Imperial grace interposed in my favour, 
and thus rescued in some measure from vain imaginings, I found peace in 
the pleasaut pastures of universal toleration. ' • 

I trust that by the happy destiny of this God-fearing monarch this 
union will be realised, and my long-cherished desires bloom with the 
radiance of fulfilment. 

0 Lord ! Unto my soul its sight restore, 

And let my feet Thy stair of Truth explore. 

The treasures of Thy clemency set free 
And bid my spirit find its goal in Thee. 

Grant through life’s busy ways still at my side, 

Thy grace may aid me and Thy mercy guide. 


BOOK THE FIETH. 

COMPRISING- THE HAPPY SAYINGS OP HIS MAJESTY, 
and the Conclusion, 

With a brief notice of the Author. 

(P. 227.) As I have now succinctly described the Sacred Institutes, 
in ackno wledgment of my own obligations and as a gift of price to the 
rest of mankind, it appears - fitting that I should record somewhat of the 
sayings of his, Imperial Majesty in relation both to secular and spiritual 
concerns, in order that his words and actions may become known to far 
and near. ■ ■ 

The following are among his utterances : — 

There exists a bond between the Creator and the creature which is not 
expressible in language. 

Each thing has a quality inseparable from it and the heart is influenced 
by some irresistible attachment to the power of which it submits and builds 
thereon the foundation of its sorrows and joys. Whosoever by his brilliant 
destiny withdraws his affections from all worldly concerns, attains to the 
pivine love which is above all others. 

(P. 228.) The existence of creatures depends on no other bond than 
this. Whoever is gifted with this wisdom shall reach a high perfection. 

Whosoever habituates himself to preserve this sacred relation, will be 
withheld from it by no other occupation. 

Hindu women fetch water from their rivers, tanks or wells, and many 
of them bear several pitchers one above the other upon their heads and 
converse and chat freely with their companions, walking the while over 
any inequalities of ground. If the heart in like manner preserves the 
balance of its pitchers, no harm will befall them. t Why should men be 
inferior to these in their relations with the Almighty. 

When this interior affection both in its immaterial and material 
aspects is thus strengthened, who can sever the attachment of the rational 
soul to the Supreme Being? 

Prom the practice of real ascetism the transition is easy to unlawful 
mendicancy. Since a thing is best comprehended by contrast with its 
opposite, the latter also thus comes to be pleasurably regarded. 

The intellect will not with the full assent of reason, confessedly 
oppose the divine law, but some do not believe in the divine books, nor 
credit that the Supreme essence that is tongueless will express itself in 
human speech, while others again differ in their interpretation of them. 
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The divine grace is shed upon all alike, "bufe some from unprepai'edness 
in due season and others from incapacity are unable to profit thereby ; the 
handiwork of the potter evidences this truth. : , 

The object of outward worship which they affect to call a new divine 
institute, is for the awakening of slumberers, otherwise the praise of Clod 
comes from the heart not the body. 

The first degree of dutiful obedience is not to scowl with knitted 
brows wben trials befall, but regarding them as the bitter remedies of a 
physician, to accept them with a cheerful countenance. 

That which is without form cannot he seen whether in sleeping or 
waking, but it is' apprehensible by force of imagination. To behold God 
in vision is, in fact, to be understood in this sense. 

Most worshippers of God are intent on the advancement of their own 
desires not on His worship. 

As the dark hair turns to grey, the hope arises that this hue which 
is never far distant, may be kept burnished by the wondrous workings 
of destiny, in order that the rust of the heart may he cleansed with it and 
its vision illumined. 

Some there are who maintain that men walk in opposition to the 
will of God, and that their salvation depends on their renunciation of this 
evil habit ; but he who is spiritually illumined knows that none can effec- 
tually oppose His commands, and physicians from this reflection provide 
a remedy for those that are sick. 

Bach person according to his condition gives the Supreme Being 
a name, but in reality to name the Unknowable is vain. 

(P.229.) The object of an appellative is the removal of ambiguity, 
but this is not predicable of the All Holy Essence.- 

There is no need to discuss the point that a vacuum in nature is im- 
possible. God is omnipresent. 

All that men account good and bad and virtue and vice, arises from 
the wondrous phases of God’s grace ; the discordant effects result from 
human action. 

To impute the existence of evil to Satan is to make him a co-partner 
of the Almighty. If he is the robber, who is responsible for bis being one ? 

The legend of Satan is an old-world notion. Who has the power to 
oppose the will of God ? 

A peasant was seized with a desire to seek the Lord. His spiritual 
guide learning his love for his cow, placed him in a confined space and 
directed him to exercise himself in. Meditation on that object. After a 
time he called him forth to test him. As the man had been absorbed 
in that contemplation, he persuaded himself that he had horns, and replied 
49 
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that his horns prevented his exit. His director seeing his single-minded- 
ness, hy degrees weaned him from his error. 

The superiority of man rests on the jewel of reason. It is meet that 
he should labour in its burnishing, and turn not from its instruction. 

A man is the disciple of his own reason. If it has naturally a good 
lustre, it becomes itself his director, and if it gains it under the direction of 
a higher mind, it is still a guide. 

Commending obedience to the dictates of reason and reproving a 
slavish following of other's need the aid of no arguments. If imitation 
were commendable, the prophets would have followed their px-edecessors. 

Many whose minds are diseased persuade themselves into an affectation 
of health, but the spiritual physician recognises the impress on their brows. 

As the body becomes sickly from indisposition, so the mind has its 
disorder ; knowledge decays until a remedy is applied. 

For a disordered mind there is no healing like the society of the virtuous. 

To read the characters of men is a thing of great difficulty and is not 
in. the power of every one. 

The soul notwithstanding its superiority, takes the tone of the natural 
disposition hy association with it and the brilliancy of its lustre thus 
becomes dimmed with dirt. 

(P. 230.) Through dullness of insight the concerns of the soul which 
are the source of happiness are neglected, while the pampering of the body 
which enfeebles the spirit, is eagerly pi’actised. 

Men through attachments to their; associates acquire their disposition, 
and much of good and of evil thus results to them. 

When his understanding is still undeveloped, man is in constant 
change of mood ; at one time taking joy in festivities, at another sitting 
disconsolate in the house of mourning. When his vision is raised to higher 
things, sorrow and joy withdraw. 

Many in. the conceit of their imagination and entangled in the thorn- 
brake of a blind assent to tradition, believe themselves to he followers of 
reason, whereas if it be carefully regarded they are not in its vicinity. 

Many simpletons, worshippers of imitative custom, mistake the tradi- 
tions of the ancients for the dictates of reason, and garner for themselves 
eternal perdition. 

Acts and words are variously the effects of good sense, or of desire 
or of passion, but thi’ough the withdrawal of impartial judgment the facts 
are noisily misrepresented. 

When rising from sleep which is a semblance of doatb, one should be 
earnest in giving thanks for a renewed life by seemly thoughts and virtu- 
ous actions. 
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Conscience requires that rectitiule and pix>bity which is commendable 
in the sight of all men, should be associated with appropriate action. 

One should first labour for one’s own edilieatum and then turn to the 
acquisition of knowledge in the hope of ligliting the lamp of wisdom and 
extinguishing the risings of dissension. 

Alas ! that in the first flush of youth our inestimable lives are un- 
worthily spent. Let us hope that in fu time they may virtuously terminate. 

The vulgar believe in miracles, but the wise man accepts nothing 
without adequate proof. 

Although temporal and spiritual prosperity are based on the due 
worship of God, the welfare of children first lies in obedience to their 
fathers. 

Alas ! that the Emperor Humayun died so early and that I had no 
opportunity of showing him faithful service ! 

The sorrows of men arise from their seeking their fortune before its 
destined time, or above what is decreed for them. 

(To his son. ) My good counsel is your brother. Hold it iu honour. 

(P. 231.) Hakim Mirza 1 is a memorial of the Emperor Humayun. 
Though he has acted ungratefully, I can be no other than forbearing. 

Some hold spirits asked permission to lie in ambush aud put an end 
to that rebel. X could not consent, thinking it remote from what was 
befitting iu his regard. Thus both that distinguished memorial of majesty 
escaped from harm, and my devoted friends were shielded from peril. 

The concerns of men are personal to themselves but through the predo- 
minance of greed and passion they intrude upon (those of) others. 

It is meet that worldlings should lead a busy life in order that 
idleness may be discouraged and the desires may not wander towards 
unlawful objects. 

It was my object that mendicancy should disappear from my domi- 
nions. Many persons were plentifully supplied with means, but through 
the malady of avarice it pi*oved of no avail. 

The world of existence is amenable only to kindness. No living 
creature deserves rejection. 

The impulse of avarice, like pride, is not consonant with magnanimity, 
and, therefore, should not be suffered to enter or influence the mind. 

The oflice of a spiritual director is to discern the state of the soul and 


1 Akbar’s brother, king of Kabul. He Akbar’s reign. See Vol. I. p. 462, and 

rebelled against Alcbar, invaded India Index under Mljd, Hakim Mirza. 

and besieged Labor in tile llib year of 
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to set about its reform, and lies not in growing the locks of an Efchiop and 
patching a tattered robe and holding formal discourses to an audience. 

By guidance is meant indication of the road, not the gathering together 
of disciples. 

To make a disciple is to instruct him in the service of God, not to 
make him a personal attendant. » 

Formerly I persecuted men into conformity with my faith and deemed 
it Islam. As I grew in knowledge, I was overwhelmed with shame. 
Not being a Muslim myself, it was unmeet to force others to become 
such. What constancy is to be expected from proselytes on compulsion ? 

Clemency and benevolence are the sources of happiness and length 
of days. Sheep that produce but one or two young ones in a year are 
in great numbers, while dogs notwithstanding their prolificacy are few 

The phrase is remarkable that one sits to show the road, but one rises 
to rob it. 1 

Tbe difficulty is to live in the world and to refrain from evil, for the 
life of a recluse is one of bodily ease. 

Although knowledge in itself is regarded as the summit of perfection, 
yet unless displayed in action it hears not the impress of worth; indeed, 
it may be considered worse than ignorance. 

(P 232.) Men from shortsightedness frequently seek their own ad- 
vantage in what is harmful to them : how much the more must they err in 
regard to others. 

Men through blindness do not observe what is around them, intent 
only on their own advantage. If a cat defiles its claws in the blood of a 
pigeon they are annoyed, but if it catches a mouse they rejoice P In what 
way has the bird served them, or the latter unfortunate animal done them 
vrong ? 

The first step in this long road is not to give the rein to desire and 
anger, hut to take a measured rule and align one’s actions thereon. 

When the light of wisdom shines, a man distinguishes what is truly 
his own. What he has is only borrowed. 

In a storehouse, mice and sparrows and other animals have a common 
interest but from ill-nature each thinks the place his own. 

Most people avoid the society of those they dislike, and do not let the 
lispleasure of God occupy their thoughts. 

It is my duty to he in good understanding with all men. If they walk 
in the way of God’s will, interference with them would be in itself repre- 


1 Alluding to the Persian idiom. J 
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hensible : and if otherwise, they are under the malady of ignorance and 
deserve my compassion. 

An artisan who rises to eminence in. liis profession has the grace of God 
with him. The worship of God is the occasion of his being honoured. 

Sleep and food are a means for the renewal of strength in seeking to 
do the will of God. Miserable mau from folly regards them as an end. 

Although sleep brings health of body, yet as life is the greatest gift 
of God, it were better that it should be spent in wakefulness. 

A man of penetration finds no (preordained) injustice. He regards « 

adversity as a chastisement. 

A wise man does not take heed for his daily sustenance. The analogy 
of bondsman and servant is an exhortation to him. 

Happy is he who hath an ear wherewith to hear and an eye to see, for 
as truth cannot be overthrown, a blind man in posssession thereof will not 
follow an evil course. 1 

Children are the young saplings in the garden of life. To love them 
is to tarn our minds to the Bountiful Creator. 

(£. 233.) To bestow in alms a coin which bears the impress of the 
name of God is very reprehensible. 

In our prayers we should avoid the asking of temporal blessings 
in which the humiliation of another person is involved. 

As to the seeking after God being thought to consist in controlling 
the natural bent of the spirit, most people find the solution of their troubles 
therein ; were it otherwise, fruition would in many become a stair to further 
gratification. ! 

The material world is analogous to the world of the spirit, for as in 
the one what is given iu trust is again reclaimed, so iu the other, works 
are required in accordance with knowledge. ‘ J 

In the receiving of admonition there is no respect of age or wealth. 

No distinction is recognized between the tender in years or the poor and 
others in the necessity of listening to the truth. 

The prophets were all 'illiterate.* Believers should therefore retain one 
of their sons in that condition. 


8 “ Who shall follow the apostle, the 
illiterate prophet.” Karan vii ; and again 
“It is he who hath raised up amidst 
the illiterate Arabians an apostle from 
among themselves.” Snr. Ixii. 


I The latter part of this senten 
corrupt in the reading. Three var 
in the notes are unintelligible, anc 
MS. omits it altogether. My rend* 
is, therefore, conjectural. I would 
gest the following emendation : 

- ( 3 ^ tj _)! *SjU** a 
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Since the poet builds on fiction, his creation cannot be seriously ac- 
cepted. ■ 

A rope dancer performs with feet and hands, a poet with his tongue. 

He who happily introduces the verses of another in his own compo- 
sitions or appositely quotes them, discovers the other’s merit and his own. 

A certain religeus was addicted to gluttony. He met a discreet ad- 
viser who gave him a dish of pumpkin which he was to fill and eat 
thereof daily, and to draw a sectarial mark on his forehead with pounded 
lote-fruit ( j Bhamnus Zizyphus). At the same time, to throw him off the 
scent, he taught him a prayer to be recited. In a short time his failing 
was cured. 

Would that we did not hear of such differences of opinion among pro- 
fessors of secular learning, nor were confounded by contradictory commen- 
taries and explanations of tradition. 

Discourses on philosophy have such a charm for me that they distract 
me from all else, and I forcibly restrain myseif from listening to them, lest 
the necessary duties of the hour should be neglected. 

There are but three causes of aberrant judgment, via., incapacity of 
mind ; the society of enemies iu the guise of friends j the duplicity of 
friends that seek their own interest. 

Would that none other than the prudent had the reading and writing 
of letters, in order that the base might have no opportunity of fabrication 
for their own purposes, or of persuading short-sighted simpletons by every 
specious lie. 

The detection of fabrication is exceedingly difficult, but it can be 
compassed by weighing well the words of the speaker. 

Although I am the master of so vast a kingdom, and all the appliances 
of government are to my hand, yet since true greatness consists in doing the 
will of God, my mind is not at ease in this diversity of • sects and creeds ; 
and apart from this outward pomp of circumstance, with what satisfaction 
in my despondency, can I undertake the sway of empire ? I await the 
coming of some discreet man of principle, who will resolve the difficulties 1 
of my conscience. 

On the completion of my twentieth year, I experienced an inter- 
nal bitterness, and from the lack of spiritual provision for my last journey, 
my soul was seized with exceeding sorrow. 

(P. 234.) A darvesh on the northern bank of the Ravi, entered his 
cell and allowed no one to frequent it. On being asked the reason, he 


1 must be an error for 00*$'.: 0 r 
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replied, that he was engaged in a special devotion, and that until the death 
of Abdullah Khan, governor of Tuvan , 1 he would not leave it, nor allow any 
one access to him. His majesty said, “If he is one whose prayers are 
heard, then let him close the door of his good works upon us, otherwise let 
him refrain from this folly.” 

If I could hut find any one capable of governing the kingdom, I would, 
at once place this burden upon his shoulders and withdraw therefrom. 

If I were guilty of an unjust act, I would rise in judgment against 
myself. What shall I say, then, of my sons, my kindred and others ? 

The Giver of desires has committed to my charge many a noble for- 
tress. Ho one has thought of provisioning them, yet confiding in the 
strength of God, no further apprehension alarms me. 

Whoever seeks from me permission to retire from the World will 
meet with cheerful acquiescence in his desires. If he has really withdrawn 
his heart from the world that deceives but fools, to dissuade him 
therefrom would he very reprehensible ; but if he only affects it from osten- 
tation, he will receive the requital thereof. 

If in ailments of the body which are visible, its physicians have made 
and do make such errors of treatment, iu the disorders of the soul which 
is invisible and its remedies scarce attainable, what medicine will avail r* ' 

It was the effect of the grace of God that I found no capable minis- 
ter, otherwise people would have considered my measures had been devised 
by him. 

On. the day when the Almighty wills that my life should cease, I also 
won Id not further prolong it. 

My constant prayer to the Supreme Giver is that when my thoughts 
and actions no longer please Him, he may take my life, in order that I may 
not every moment add to His displeasure. 

The solution of difficulties depends on the assistance of God, and 
the evidence of the latter is the meeting with a discreet spiritual director. 
Many persons through nob discovering such a one, have their real capabili- 
ties obscured. 


I See Yol I. XXX. and 468 ; this 
prince liad written to Akbar regarding 
his apostasy from Isidro, and Mirnn Sadr 
and Hakim Humana were sent on an 
embassy to explain matters with an 
ambiguous Arabic verse to the effeot- that, 
as God and the Prophet had not escaped 
the slander of men neither could His 
Majesty. Quo of the letters in the col- 


lection called 1 Inshai Abu’l Jfazl ’ is 
addressed to this monarch, in reply to 
his inquiry whether Akbar had renounced 
3sl4m. This story is so obscurely worded 
that I am not sure whether I have seized 
the sense of the concluding lines. I 
infer that Akbar wished it to be known 
that he had no grudge against Abdu'Uah. 
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(P 235.) One night my heart was weary of the burden of life, when 
suddenly, between sleeping and waking, a strange vision appeared to me, 
and my spirit was somewhat comforted. 

Whosoever with a sincere heart and in simplicity of mind follows 
my institutes will profit, both spiritually and temporarily, to the fulfilment 

of his wishes. . 

The source of misery is self-aggrandizement and unlawful desires. 

The welfare of those who are privileged to confidential counsel at the 
court of great monarchs has been said to lie in rectitude and loyalty; no 
self-interest or mercenary motive should intervene ; and especially in 
times of the royal displeasure, if no conciliatory language will avail, they 
should he silent. „ . , „ , , . 

A special grace proceeds from the sun in favour of kings, and for this 

reason they pray and consider it a worship of the Almighty; but the short- 
sighted are thereby scandalized. 

How can the common people possessed only with the desire of gam, 
look with respect upon sordid men of wealth. From ignorance these 
fail in reverence to this fountain of light, and reproach him who prays to 
it. If their understanding were not at fault how could they forget the 

Stirah 1 beginning “By the sun,” &o. 

The reason why the hair of the head turns grey first is because it 

comes before the beard and the whiskers. 

I have heard no good reason from the Hindus for the sounding of the 
gong and blowing the conch at the time of worship. It must be for the 
purpose of warning and recollection. . , 

When it rains, if light breaks from the west, the air will clear, lor, 
radiance from the quarter whence darkness proceeded is a harbinger of 

^^The reason why under the Muhammadan law an inheritance seldom 
passes to the daughter notwithstanding that her helplessness seems deserv- 
ing of greater consideration, is that she passes to her husband’s house and 
the legacy would go to a stranger. 

The meat which is nearer the hone is sweeter because it contains tbe 
essence of the nutriment. 


I The XCI. of the Kuran. “ By the 
sun and its rising brightness ; by the 
tnoon when she followeth him : by the 
day when it showeth its splendour : by 
.the night when it covereth him with 
darkness : by the heaven and him who 


bnilfc it : by the earth and him who 
spread it forth ... ... ... how is he who hath 

purified the same, happy, but he who 
hath corrupted the same is miserable.” — 
Sale. 
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Fruit in. a plentiful season, is never so luscious and sweet, because the 
source of supply of these qualities is proportionately subdivided. 

The tales of the ancients, that, in certain places of worship fire from 
heaven was present, were not credited, and it was held to be exaggeration, 
it not being known that a mirror or the sun-crystal 1 being held to the sun 
would produce fire. 

For all kinds of animals there is a fixed breeding season. Man alone 
is constantly under the impulse of desire to that end. Indeed, by this 
providential multiplication of the species a greater stability is given to the 
bond of union upon which the foundation of social life depends. 

(P. 236.) Bating anything that dies of itself is unlawful. There is 
a natural repugnance to it. 

A man’s being eaten after he has been killed is the just requital of 
his own baseness. 2 

The prohibition against touching anything killed by the act of God, 
the cause of which is unknown, is in order to respect the deed. 

Blood contains the principle of life. To avoid eating thereof is to 
honour life. 

The birth of ugliness from beauty is not surprising. Indeed, if a 
man were to beget a different kind of animal, it would not be extraordi- 
nary, for as a matter of fact forms are designed from concepts, and since 
these are capable of being imagined, their production may take place. 

If tbe love of the husband prevail, he hut idolises his own partialities 
and begets a daughter ; if the wife has tbe stronger affection, the image of 
her husband is oftenest present, and a boy appears. 

As to what is said in ethical treatises, that an enemy should not be 
despised, the meaning is that since friendship and enmity are but phan- 
tasms of the divine dispensation, one should overlook the intervening 
enemy and view the Deity beyond. 

Many a disciple surpasses his master, and yet • his attitude to him 
must be one of deference and submission. 

Miracles occur in tbe temples of every creed. This is tbe product 
of mental enthusiasm, for the truth can be but with one. 

A gift is the deposit of a pledge and a lightening of an obligation from 
a former debt. 

The origin of wearing the sacred thread (in a Brahman), is that 


1 The 84rya-hdnta or ‘ sun-loved,’ a 
sunsfcoue or crystal, oool to the touch 
and supposed to possess fabulous pro- 

perties because, like a glass lens, it gives 
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out heat when exposed to the rays of the 
. pun. Monier-Williams, S. D. 

& Or perhaps ‘his own gormandising 
nature.’ 
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in ancient times they used to pray with a rope round their necks, and their 
successors have made this a religious obligation. 

In Hindustan no one has ever set himself up as a prophet. The 
reason is that pretensions to divinity have superseded it. 

When any one is said to he of a good, or low origin, what is meant is, 
that one of his ancestors attained to spiritual or temporal distinction, or 
Was known to fame from connection with some city or profession. It 
appears to me that good-breeding should involve good works* 

It is said that greater friendship is shown by the receiver of a gift 
than by the giver ; 1 but I consider that in the giver it is personal. He 
does iiCt give hut to a worthy object* and this can be evidenced in a 
receiver only by a gift. 

(P. 237.) In Hindu treatises it is said that, in the acquisition of learn- 
ing or of wealth, a man should so toil as though he were never to grow old, 
or to die. 2 But since the luxurious, from fear of these two sources of 
despair, withhold themselves from labour, it appears to me that in acquiring 
these twin needs of a worldly career, we should regard each morrow as 
our last, and postpone not the work of one day to the next. 

The Hindu philosopher says that in the garnering of good works, 
dne should have death constantly in view, and, placingno reliance on youth 
hnd life, never relax one’s efforts. But to me it seems that in the pursuit 
of virtue, the idea of death should not be entertained, so that freed from 
hopes and fears, we should practise virtue for the sake of its own worth. 

It is strange that in the time of our Prophet no commentaries on the 
J£uran were made, so that differences of interpretation might not after* 
Wards arise. 

(Regarding the saying), “ the love of a cat is a part of religion,” if the 
noun of action is tot in construction with the agent, as Mir Sayyid Sharif 
put it to escape a difficulty, it would not he humane to avoid a cat or regard 
it With repugnance. The silence of Mauland Saadu’ddin from this (obvious) 
reply is, therefore, not to be defended. 3 


I This recalls the lines in Dryden’s 
Cleomenes 

“ A noble soul 

Poes inttch that asks : he gives yon 
power to oblige him. 

Know, Sir, there is a proud modesty 
in merit 

Averse from begging and resolved 
to pay 

Ten times the gift it asks.” 


* “The learned man may fix his 
thoughts on science and wealth, as if he 
were never to grow old, or to die ; but 
when death seizes him by the locks, he 
must then practise virtue.” Introd. 
“ Hitopadesa.” Sir W. Jones’ Transla- 
tion. 

8 The ephemeral controversies of thh 
Court which Abu’l Fazl seemed to regard 
as 'enduring to all time, and of which 
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u What the ancients have said, via., that the heaviest trials fall on the 
prophets, next upon the saints, and by proportionately diminishing- degrees 
upon the virtuous, does not commend itself to me. How can the elect of 
God he thus punished P ” Some of the philosophers suggested to his Majesty 
that these were trials sent hy God. The king was amazed and said : “ How 
can trials he justifiable hy one who knows both what is hidden and what, 
is manifest ? ” 

Every sect favourably regards him who is faithful to its precepts 
and in truth he is to he commended. If he he engaged in worldly pursuits 
he should pass his days in righteousness and well-doing, and in the garner- 
ing the needs of the time ; and if of a retired habic, he should live in 
warfare with himself and at peace with others, and regard praise and blame 
indifferently. 

Some are of opinion that the greater the number of intermediaries 
between him that seeks the truth and him that has reached it, the more the 
grace of God abounds. But this is not so : lmther the attainment thereto 
is dependent on attrahent grace and good works. 

It is strange that the Imamis make heads of the earth of Karbala, 
believe that it is mixed with the blood of the Imam (Husayn ). 
Whoever bestows his garments upon ignoble people, upon rope- 
dancers and buffoons, it is as though he weut through then* antics 
himself. 


the subjects and actors have long been 
forgotten, are to be elucidated only on 
Conjecture. The saying alluded to in 
the text appears to be a parody on the 
tradition, ‘ the love of country is a part of 
religion’ <-*=4 Some 
traditions regarding the cat haye been 
preserved and will be found in the Hay at 
u’l Hayawdn [Vita animalium : auctore 
•Shay kb Ka-malu’ddin Mhd b-Ben Isa 
Dermri, anno, A. H. 808 ,(A. D. 1405) 
mortuo, Haj. Khal]. One of these, on 
the authority of Salman al- Farsi, says 
that “ the Prophet gave an admonition 
respecting the oat,” i. e., its humane 
treatment. Abu Hurayrah, the well- 
Jmown companion, who received his 
epithet (father of thp kitten), on account 
of having always a v kitten with k itn ) n ^ r ‘ 
rated a tradition that a woman was 


punished in hell for maltreatment of a 
cat. Ayesha asked him if this was true. 
He replied, he had heard it from M nljam - 
mad’s own lips. She rejoined that a 
Muslim woman could not have been so 
punished on account of a cat, and that 
the culprit was an infidel. He should, 
therefox’e, be careful how he repeated 
these traditions. Other examples are 
given on the spiritual advantages of 
kindness to these animals which cannot 
be of general interest. In explanation 
of the grammatical point, I suggest that 
what is meant is the d,nty of mankind in 
the humane treatment of cats, and, no 
doubt, all .other animals j but if the word 
* love ’ be in construction with a definite 
agent, and it be said that “ the Jove of 
£ayd towards a cat is a part of religion," 
the application is censurable. 
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He alone whose knowledge is superior in degree to that of the author 
of a work should make selections therefrom, otherwise it is not a choice of 
passages hut showing his own merit. 

(P.237.) The legend of Alexander’s stratagem against Porus 1 does 
not carry the appearance of truth. A man thus raised to power hy the 
Almighty does not act in this manner especially when he thinks his end 
drawing near. 

One should write out a quatrain of Omar Khayyam, after reading an 
ode of Hafiz, otherwise the latter is like drinking wine without a relish. 

Men give the names of eminent men to their sons. Although it 
is done hy way of good augury, it is not respectful. And what is most 
curious is that this is chiefly practised by theologians who do not believe in 
metempsychosis ; while the Hindus who do, refrain from it. 2 

It is a remarkable thing that men should insist on the ceremony of 
circumcision for children who are otherwise excused from the burden 
of all religious obligations. 

If the reason of the prohibition of swine (as food), be due to its 
vileness, lions and the like should be held lawful. 

Burial of the dead is an ancient custom : otherwise why should a traveller 
on the road of annihilation bear a load. He should return as he came. 

One day Kalij Kh&n brought a register to His Majesty, and said, “ I 
have named this the Khula?atuT Mulk ’’ (the Abstract of the Kingdom). 
His Majesty replied : “ This name would more befit a province, a district, 
or a town : it should rather be called Hakikatu’l Mulk ” (the Real State 
of the Kingdom). J£alij Khan then represented his own capacity in 
affairs. Others who were present raised objections : During the discussion 
his knowledge of mathematics was questioned; on this he was silent. 
; but introduced religion. His Majesty uttered the following verse : 




H Hath earth so prospered ’neath thy care, 
That heaven thy vigilance must share ? ” 


On one occasion at a meeting for philosophical discussion, one of the 
poets in the assembly uttered the following couplet : 

“ The Messiah his friend, Khizr his guide, Joseph riding at his rein, 
Oh ! would that my sun might meet with this honour.” 


1 See p. (Alexander of Greece, BIS.) 

He must refer to the passage of the 
Hydaspes. The morality is somewhat 
fine-drawn. He might have looked at 
home for far graver delinquencies. 


2 This is scarcely true. The names 
of Ram Autar, Krishan or Kishan Ohand, 
Ram Kishan, Arjnn, Hanmniu;, Ganesh 
and many others are common enough. 
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His Majesty said “ instead of ‘ my sun ’ if you read * myknight’, it would 
be more appropriate.” Discerning judges were loud in applause. 

One day the following quatrain of Mulla Talib Isfahan!, in an elegy on 
¥akim Abu’l Path and congratulatory on the arrival of Hakim Human), 1 
was quoted in His Majesty’s presence : — 

“ My brothers in their love what concord show ! 

This homewai'd comes ere that doth journeying go. 

That went, and with him all ray life he bore, 

This comes, and coming doth that life restore.” 

His Majesty remarked that the word was prosaic and it would 
better run, > The critics much approved. 

(P. 239.) Solicitation is reprehensible from every man, especially 
from those who are disinterested and of lofty spirit for these defile not 
their hands save with necessities : therefore to solicit of them is to dis- 
honour oneself and them. 

Difference of capacity is the cause of the continuance of mankind. 

The truth is such that where it reaches the ear it must penetrate the 
heart. Conviction is irresistible. 

The severe illness of the young suggests the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis. 

What the divine books say, that great sinners in ancient times were 
changed into monkeys and hoars, is credible. 

Jf tbe idea were merely that souls were transfused into a few deter- 
minate shapes, this would be unworthy ; but if the strange workings of 
destiny joined them to mineral, vegetable and animal life in serial pro- 
gression till they were exalted to a high dignity, where would be the 
wonder ? 

Some of the ancients say that the punishment of each continues 
through various bodies, and that a body is thus prepared for the expia- 
tion of each period— -this corroborates the above. 

To light a candle is to commemorate the (rising of the) sun. , To 
whomsoever the sun sets, what other remedy hath he but this. 

The darkness of smoke is due to the absence of light and its own 
worthlessness. 

When the time of death approaches, a certain sadness supervenes, 
and when it is at hand, a faintness also ensues. This, indeed, indicates 
that the gift and withdrawal of life are in the hands of G-od. 


1 


s Yol. I, p. 474. 
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The ear is the sentinel of the voice. When the speaker becomes deaf 
he loses the need of speech. 

Although thieving is worse than fornication when it is practised 
when the faculties are first developed and in old age, yet because the com- 
mission of the latter grave sin contaminates another as well as tbo doer 
thereof, it involves the greater guilt. 

It is not right that a man should make his stomach the grave of 
animals. 

The killing of an innocent man is a benevolence towards him, for it is 
committing him to the mercy of God. 

The authority to kill should be his who can give life, and he who 
performs this duty at the command of right judgment, does so with refer- 
ence to God. 

(P. 240.) ' When an inheritance passes, while a daughter is alive, 
to the brother’s child, it having been transmitted to the deceased from his 
father, there is justification, otherwise how can it be equitable ? 

A city may be defined to be a place where artisans of various kinds 
dwell, or a population of sueh an extent that a voice of average loudness 
will not carry at night beyond the inhabited limits. 

A river is that which flows throughout the whole year. 

Kingdoms are divided from each other by rivers, mountains, deserts 
or languages. 

In cold climates such as Kabul and Kashmir guns should be made 
thicker than ordinary, so that dryness and cold may not crack them. 

A moderate breeze differs relatively in reference to a mill or a* ship, 
but what is commonly uuderstood by this term is one of sufficient force to 
; extinguish a lamp. 

The interpretation of dreams belongs to the world of augury. For 
tin's reason it is established that none but a learned man of benevolent 
character should be entrusted to draw a good omen therefrom. 

Rhetoric consists 'in the language being commensurate with the capa- 
city of the hearer, and that a pregnant meaning shall be pithily expressed 
in a manner intelligible without difficulty. Eloquence requires the delivery 
to be accompanied with elegance of diction. 

One moral may be drawn from the instances of the ruler of Egypt 
(Pharaoh), 1 and Husayn Mangur (Hallaj), namely that presumptive regard 
of oneself and regard of God are essentially distinguished. 


1 This I conceive to be the meaning 
of this, allusion. The serious obscurity 
of language which Abu’l Faz] affects is 


never more conspicuous than in 
records of conversation. The st 
Man?nr is well known : absorbed 
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Dignity is the maintenance of one’s station. 

A wise man was asked the reason of the long life of the vulture and 
the short existence of the hawk. He replied, “ The one injures no animal, 
and the other hunts them. 

On this His Majesty remarked, “ If the penalty to a hawk that lives 
only on. animal life, be a brief span of existence, what shall happen to 
man who notwithstanding abundant provision of other kinds, does not 
restrain himself from meat P 

Nevertheless, the thought that harmless animals are lawful and 
animals of prey forbidden food, is full of suggestion. 

Learning to speak comes from association, otherwise men would remain 
inarticulate. 

But when the experiment was tried it was shown through the instance 
of a dumb man, how, though silent in such a case, he might make himself 
understood by strangers. 1 

(P. 241.) Whosoever imprecates upon another the vengeance of God 
Will not he heard. It was this reflection that comforted a man who had 
been cursed by others. 

Since I used nitre (for cooling water), I recognise the rights of salt 
(fidelity), in water also. 2 

When I came to India I was much attracted by the elephants, and I 
thought that the use of their extraordinary strength was a prognostication 
of my universal ascendancy. 

Men are so accustomed to eating meat that were it not for the pain, 
they would undoubtedly fall to on themselves. 

Would that my body were so vigorous as to be of service to eaters 
©f meat who would thus forego other animal life, or that as I cut off a 
piece for their nourishment, it might be replaced by another. 

Would that it were lawful to eat au elephant, so that one animal 
might avail for many. 

Were it not for the thought of the difficulty of sustenance, I would 
prohibit men from eating meat. The reason why I do not altogether aban> 


.pantheism he imprudently gave utter- 
ance to the feeling that he was God 
\Ana ’{ jpfaM),and was executed at Bagh- 
dad, in the reign of Al-Muktadir 

1 This sentence is omitted by three 
MSS., and the note marks a variant 
in another. My interpretation is con- 
jectural, the text being in the opinion 


or roe 






unintelligible, 

* This is a conceit on the 
eastern ditty of protecting 
has eaten of one's salt. Tl 
does not extend totheoffer 
the use of nitre gives water 
its consequent rights, 
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don ifc myself is, that many others might willingly forego it likewise and 
he thus cast into despondency. 

Prom my earliest years, whenever I ordered animal food to be cooked 
for me, I found it rather tasteless and cared little for it. I took this 
feeling to indicate a necessity for protecting animals, and I refrained from 
animal food. 

Men should annually refrain from eating meat on the anniversary of 
the month of my accession as a thanksgiving to the Almighty, in order 
that the year may pass in prosperity. 

Butchers, fishermen and the like who have no other occupation but 
taking life, should have a separate quarter and their association with 
others should be prohibited by fine. 

A merchant was approaching his end and his four sons were about 
to quarrel over his property. He directed them with due counsel, and 
told them that he had providently bequeathed them equal portions and had 
left these, one for each, in the four corners of his house, and that when he 
died they were to take their several shares. When his instructions were 
carried out, one found gold, another grain, and the other two paper and a 
bone respectively. Hot comprehending this they began to make a dis- 
turbance. The King of Hindustan, Salivahana, thus interpreted it: “By 
the bone is meant that cattle should be demanded (by its holder) of the 
first, and by the paper, a money credit of the second.” When the whole 
was computed, the shares were thus found to be equal. 

Hasan Sabbah . 1 was once on journey by sea with a numerous company. 
Suddenly a storm arose, and consternation seized the people. He himself 
was cheerful, and when questioned thereon, he announced to them that 
they would be saved. On reaching land all of them were assured that 
the future was revealed to him. In point of fact he was undisturbed 
through his assurance that the will of God could not be altered, and his 
announcement of the good tidings of their security was caused by this 
reflection, that if they were drowned no one could save them ; had they 
thought otherwise they would have taken to (vain) supplication. 


I This was the famous chief of the 
Persian Ismailians and known in the 
history of the Crusades under the name 
of the ‘ Old man of the Mountain — for 
.suoh was the interpretation put by the 
Latin historians on the title Shaykh u’l 
Jibal, properly signifying Lord of the 
Mquntaius, by which is meant, the 
mountainous distuct from Isfahan to 
Zanj&n, Kazwm, Hamadan, JDinawar and 


Kirmism. The name Pralj is commonly 
given to this tract by the Persians, but 
improperly according ‘ to Yakht, and i$ 
quite a modern term unknown to ancient 
geographers. He [however allows that 
it is of common'nsage ; the word is also 
written Jabal. The history of Hasan 
Sabbah is well-known. He ended hfs 
reign and life in A. H. 578, (A. D. 1124). 
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(P. 242.) Ali, 1 called also Kkarwa, used to say that he had seen a 
person in Balia 2 3 whose upper* part consisted of two bodies, each possessing 
a head, eyes, and hands, with but a single body below. The roan was 
married, and a jeweller by profession. 

In the year that Bayram Khan received permission to depart for 
Hijaz, 8 a hunting leopard killed a doe near Sikandrah ; a live young one was 
taken from its stomach. I separated the flesh from the bone myself and 
gave the leopard its fill. In doing so something pricked my hand. I thought 
it was a piece of a hone. "When carefully examined, an arrow-head was 
found in its liver. The doe must have been hit by an arrow when young, 
but by God’s protection it had touched no vital part, and did not hinder 
the animal from -waxing strong and becoming pregnant. 

* A mouse will take an egg in its paws and lie ou its back, while the others 
seize him by the tail and drag him into his hole. It will also give a twist 
to its tail while inserting it into a bottle and draw out opium or whatever 
else may he inside. There are many such instances of their ingenuity. 

If a wolf opens its mouth impelled by desire to seize its prey, it can 
do so. At other times it cannot open it however much it may wish. 4 * When 
captured it utters no sound. 

The difference between mineral and vegetable matter 6 lies in this, 
that the former is not soluble iu water and^the latter dissolves. 

Qnce in a game preserve, a tame deer had a fight with a wild one. 
The latter was cleverly caught. Some of the spectators quoted the following 
line : “We have never seen any one who could overtake a deer by running.’’ 
The point was thus explained, that ahu “a deer” in Persian, means also 
“ a defect,” and this is not (required to he) secured by pursuit aad effort. 

The marriage of a young child is displeasing to the Almighty, for the 
object which is intended is still remote, and there is proximate harm. In a 
religion which, forbids the re-marriage of the widow, the hardship is grave. 

Marriage between those who are not related is commendable in order 
that heterogeneity may become kinship, and between relations, the more 
remote the affinity the closer is the concord ; and what has been recorded 
of the time of Adam, viz., that as sons and daughters were born to each, the 
son of one was given to the daughter of another, sustains this view. 


1 Var. Khaurd Khdrd. 

8 Yar. Malibar, Balisa. 

3 A. H. 968 (1560-1). See Vol. I, 
p. 317. The spelling of the name as 
Bayram is more common than Bayram. 

4 The truth, of the statement is not 

within my experience. 

51 


3 I hazard this interpretation of 
j which the editor has marked with 
a note of interrogation. There are several 
variants in the notes which are of no 
value. 
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As to the kinship between cousins "being within the permitted degrees 
under the Muhammadan law, this was established in the beginning and 
was analogous to (the custom in) the time of Adam’s birth. 1 

To seek more than one wife is to work one’s own undoing. In case 
she were barren or bore no son, it might then be expedient (p. 243). 

Had I been wise earlier, I would have taken no woman from my 
own kingdom into my seraglio, for my subjects are to me in the place of 
children. 

The women of Hindustan rate their dear lives at a slender price. 

It is an ancient custom in Hindustan for a woman to burn herself 
however unwilling she may be, on her husband’s death and to give her 
priceless life with a cheerful countenance conceiving it to be a means of her 
husband’s salvation. 

It is a strange commentary on the magnanimity of men that they 
should seek their deliverance through the self-sacrifice of them wives. 

A monarch is a pre-eminent cause of good. Upon his conduct depends 
the efficiency of any course of action. His gratitude to his Lord, therefore, 
should be shown in just government and due recognition of merit ; that of 
his people, in obedience and praise. 

The very sight of kings has been held to he a part of divine worship. 
They have been styled conventionally the shadow of Crod, and indeed to 
behold them is a means of calling to mind the Creator, and suggests the 

protection of the Almighty. 

Sovereignty is a supreme blessing, for its advantages extend to mul- 
titudes, and the good works of such as have attained to true liberty of 
spirit also profit these. 

A monarch should not himself undertake duties that may be performed 
by bis subjects. The errors of others it is his part to remedy, but his own 
lapses who may correct ? 

Sovereignty consists in distinguishing degrees of circumstance and 
in meting out reward and punishment in proportion thereto. 

This quality of appreciation adds dignity to the pursuit of happiness 
and is the chief source of success. 

What is said of monarchs, that their coming brings security and peace, 
has the stamp of truth. When minerals and vegetables have their pecu- 
liar virtues, what wonder if the actions of a specially chosen mau should 
operate for the security of his fellows. 

(P. 244.) In the reciprocity of rule and obedience, the sanctions of 
hope and fear are necessary to the well-ordering of temporal government 

1 I omit four of the royal opinions whiah may be consulted in the original. 
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and the illumination of the interior recesses of the spirit; nevertheless 
a masterful will, never suffering the loss of self control under the domi- 
nance of passion, should weigh well and wisely the measure and occasion 
of each. 

Whoever walks in the way of fear and hope, his temporal and 
spiritual affairs will prosper. Neglect of them will result in misfortune. 

Idleness is the root of evils. The duty of one who seeketh his own 
welfare is to learn a profession and practise it. It is imperative in prefects 
never to be remiss in watchfulness. 

The anger of a monarch like his bounty, is the source of national 
prosperity. 

Tyranny is unlawful in everyone, especially in a sovereign who is 
the guardian of the world. 

Divine worship in monarchs consists in their justice and good admin- 
istration : the adoration of the elect is expressed in their mortification of 
body and spirit. All strife is caused by this, that men neglecting the 
necessities of their state, occupy themselves with extraneous concerns. 

A king should abstain from four things : excessive devotion to hunt- 
ing ; incessant play ; inebriety night and day; and constant intercoui*se 
with women. 

Although hunting suggests analogies of state policy, nevertheless the 
first consideration is to be sparing in the destruction of life. 

Falsehood is improper in all men, and most unseemly in monarchs. 
This order is termed the shadow of Grod, and a shadow should throw- 
straight. 

Prefects should he watchful to see that no one from covetousness trans- 
gresses 1 the limits of his own business. 

Shall Tahmasp, king of Persia, one night forgot a verse. His torch- 
bearer quoted it. He punished the speaker somewhat, and said, “ When 
a menial takes to learning he does so at the expense of his duties.” 

A king should not be familiar in mirth and amusement with his 
courtiers. 

A monarch should be ever intent on conquest, otherwise his neighbours 
rise in arms against him. 

The army should be exercised in warfare, lest from want of training 
they become self-indulgent. 

A king should make a distinction iti his watch over the goods, the 
lives, the honour and the religion of his subjects. If those who are led 

1 Or it may be rendered, though not | " abandons his own profession.” 

With strict grammatical • propriety, ® i 
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away by greed and passion will nob be reclaimed by admonition, they must 
be chastised. 

He who does not speak of monarchs for their virtues will assuredly fall 
to reproof or scandal in their regard. 

The words of kings resemble pearls. They are not fit pendants to 
every ear. . 

COHCLTJSIOK 

Praise he to God that this royal treasure of record, this register of 
knowledge, the syllabus of the volume of wisdom, the summary of adminis- 
trative writings, the tablet of instruction in the school of learning, the 
exemplar of ceremonial among men of understanding, the code of polity 
of the imperial court, this patent of morality in the audience-ball of 
justice and mercy, has been brought to completion. Much labour had to be 
endured and many difficulties overcome before the inception of this antidote 
for the world’s constitution, this prophylactic for those envenomed by sen- 
suality and suffering could be successfully undertaken. Many a dark 
night passed into morning and many a long day grew to eve, ere this mine 
of the diadem of eternal happiness, this pearl of the throne of everlasting 
sovereignty could be publicly displayed. What warring of the capacity 
with the natural constitution took place, how many a struggle between 
myself and my heart drove me to distraction ere the count of this investiga- 
tion fleeting as the world, the result of this search deluding as the waters of 
a mirage, could be set down ! Prayers were poured forth before the Almighty 
tin-one, supplications were offered up on the threshold of divine light, in 
order that this amulet on the arm of the wise, this magic spell of those 
who love knowledge, written in my heart’s blood, might have the spirit 
of life breathed into its lettered form. 

What toil endured through love that work so planned, 

Watered by tears and blood, should rooted stand! 

Alas ! Alas ! that one nurtured by the divine bounty and long suffused 
by the radiance of truth, should defile his tougue with murmurs of toil and 
labour, and record his harrowing of soul and his travail on the tablet of 
illustration ! It is through the wondrous workings of His Majesty’s favour and 
the spell of his enduring prerogative that this dissertation has been set forth 
and a great work brought to its conclusion. That cynosure of divine unity 
to the virtuous, by the efficacy of a direct intention and the probity of 
unswerving rectitude appointed a treasurer to the stores of his wisdom and 
sagacity, and gave him access to the recesses of his sanctuary. That gem 
of singlemindedness, in honour of the Supreme Being and in thanksgiving 
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I for ever increasing bounties, brought forth a work of -knowledge by a 

I master-spirit of "wisdom for the profit of inquirers, and a royal mandate 

I from the tabernacle of sanctity for the seekers of happiness. By a sublime 

| favour be endowed this fortunate and loyal nature with the capacity of 

reading and understanding it, and by his all-embracing condescension 
| permitted me to reproduce somewhat thereof as came within my limited 

I intelligence and to be honoured with the stewardship of the divine bounty. 

I Far and near, friend and stranger, participate therein, and all classes of 

| mankind illumine their minds with the splendour of truth. Thanks be to 

God that in these noble maxims of conduct, the visible world finds its 
remedy, and the things of the invisible are by them harmoniously regulated l 

The light that o’er seven spheres celestial plays, 

Wins all its radiance from imperial rays. 

The blind need now no more a staff to take, 

While those that see find luminous their ways. 

The garden of prosperity blooms unto good-will and for joy has come 
a day of festival. The eye opens in cheerfulness and the night of sorrow 
has passed. Many a truth in the orders of nature and grace, and many 
incidents of binding and loosing have been set down in despite of fraudful 
concealers of the truth, and an illumination of wisdom is displayed for 
the guidance of the sightless and faint of heart and for the purblind that 
lose their way. Through a lofty destiny for which sincere loyalty is another 
name, a new canopy of wisdom has been erected, and the duty of thanksgiving 
which is the final cause, has reached its accomplishment. 

In honour of my liege, the king, 

With all true loyalty I bring 
A cypress set in garden fair, 

Wherein shall trysting all repair, 

And with full draughts of wine elate, 

Its happy growth commemorate. 

Notwithstanding the coming and going of so many leaders of the 
caravans of knowledge and the gathering together of treatises from the 
schools of learning, to-day only can the purity of the jewel of wisdom be 
assayed and its weight tested by another scale— now only is sovereign intel- 
lect arrayed on the throne of empire and its sway enforced by a later ordi- 
nance. Now must the field of gift and offering be made wide and the 
festal melodies and peeans of success resound, hut not as Firdausi, who in 
a grovelling spirit, fell into the aberration of greed and made the curtain 
of his honour an object for the haggling of traffic. He was a seller of 
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words and knew not their value. Thinking them interchangeable with 
a few pieces of metal, like shameless hucksters of the market, lie lost his 
credit in stickling for price. He sought to make rateable worth incalcu- 
lable, and the measurable measureless. This servitor at the table of multi- 
tudinous royal bounties records in this work his gratitude for transcen- 
dent favours, and signalizes the wondrous dispensations of the world- 
adoraiug Creator of the universe. 

Had naught but gold this volume from me wrung, 

Life would have ended ere a pearl were strung ; 

’Twas love that planned the task, for through such strain 
Could only love my feeble voice sustain. 

Firdausi took thirty years of labour to secure eternal execration, 
while I have borne with seven years of toil for the sake of everlasting glory. 
He fused his worth into the cast of verse which is a matrix of determinate 
shape, and I have strung into writing, gems of the purest water through 
the infinite expanse of prose. 

My pen its point deep in my heart’s blood dyes 
To write such prose as far all verse outvies ; 

For prose in its degree doth verse excel, 

As unbored pearls the rarest price compel. 

"What connection is there between the servitor of the Lord and the 
worshipper of gold? between thanksgiving and lamentation ? Self interest 
let fall a veil before his clear vision in that he sought largesse in the 
laboratory of genius from the great ones of the earth. Had no defect 
obscured his sight in his dealings with others, he would not have 
entered so devious a path nor spoken a line for lucre, and would have 
scoured the possession of the jewel of magnanimity. 

When thought of self intrudes doth genius flee, 

And the heart blinds the eyes that may not see. 

The beam in bis own vision what though plain, 

The critic quick to cavil seeks in vain ; 

Absorbed in greed the faults of others hears, 

But from his own withholds unwilling ears. 

But aparb from this consideration that in the markets of wisdom, works 
that delight the heart cannot be purchased by the gold and silver of the 
world , 1 and that such gems of price are nob to be weighed against coin, by 


I I omit the ixdfat after Jfjjj and place in construction with it. 
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his grace of diction and tlie charm of his verse he strove to immor- 
talize his name, and has left behind him a noble and gracious scion in the 
full vigour of youth that will survive to ages. To the rich and pros- 
perous it adds another dignity : the wise that love truth it favours with 
another aid. The simple-minded that seek after happiness are familiarized 
with the gains and losses of life, and it pours out for the many who resent 
the disappointments of toil, the healing balm of resignation. To the faint 
of heart it lends courage: to those who have the craft of the fox it gives 
the boldness of the lion and the fury of the alligator. Upon the intoler- 
ant and narrow-minded it bestows cheerfulness and large views, and 
stimulates the magnanimous and raises them to the pinnacle of greatness. 

Although to outward appearance he was hut rendering a service to 
the great ones of the earth, he was implicitly hearing the jewels of his 
wisdom to the market of appreciation. Had he not been under the influ- 
ence of cupidity, nor exposed his penetrating genius to the spoil of mis- 
placed desire, he could never have been sufficiently grateful for the 
divine favour in the opportunity of winning the applause and admira- 
tion of mankind. Nay, had he possessed any sense of justice and any 
knowledge of the world, besides this rare product of intellect, be would have 
carried some substantial offering to the throne of majesty, in order that 
the royal approval might he the means of displaying the quality of his 
jewel, and that he might bequeath as a gift of price, a memorial to his 


successors in the pursuit of intellectual fame. 

Praise he to God ! that by the divine grace and providential assistance, I 
have not set my heart upon the composition of this work with a view to ap- 
probation or to listen to my own praises, into which pitfall of the imagination 
so many have sunk, nor suffered my natural constitution to be trodden 
under foot by ambition, not even with regard 1 to the large field of its ac- 
quired characteristics, far less its innate qualities in any abundance. 

He who is deficient in a lofty spirit and noble sentiments is ensnared 
by a desire of worldly goods. But even the stranger knows that the 
odour of misrepresentation has not entered my nostrils, and the alien 
recognises in me a critical judge. What analogy is there between 
the painted silks of China and tho raw yarn of a hair-rope maker ? 
between a keen blade of Egypt and a piece of coarse iron P How can the 
priceless gem of truth descend to the level of worldly potsherds ? Why 


1 I should alter the punctuation of the 
text and place the stop after J>\ 

The difference between and 

is that the former signifies the essential 




nature of individual man, the latter the 
super-induced accidonts of temperament 
which are more under his control. 
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exchange eternal bliss for the silvered inanities that soon decay P And 
especially at this time when by the wondrous workings of destiny and 
a smiling fortune, priceless jewels are but as gravel before the palace of 
auspiciousness, and my loyal spirit, illumined by the rays of wisdom, has 
found rest on the heights of joy. Were I even destitute of the goods that 
pass from hand to hand in the market-square of the material world, and 
fortune through malice or fickleness, sent not wealth to serve me, I would 
never entertain such a feeling nor approve in my own person such impru- 
dence in affairs. On the contrary, my first thought is the praise of God, in 
that the deeds of majesty have been illustrated by commendable descrip- 
tion. The second consideration of the mind with a view to human 
needs is that the eminent men of future time and the learned of the 
present, may bring up gems of purest ray from this fathomless sea to 
beautify the mansions of their deeds. Had I possessed a lofty spirit, 
I should not have descended from the summit of the heights of unity to the 
level of polytheism, but what is to be done ? 1 I quote the words used 
by the leader of the enlightened minds of the past, the spiritual doctor 
(Maulana Rtimi) — ' 

Since I am linked with those who see awry, 

Idolater ! I, too, must preach idolatry. 

Though every one cannot comprehend the object of this fast in the 
morning of existence and this mirage in the noon of life, I think that all 
should perceive and hear in mind that the exertions of the wise and the 
good should he restricted to two objects, and the supreme purpose of 
pursuit in those of lofty penetration and wakeful destiny should not exceed 
these. The first is to secure the benediction of God and to lay the 
foundations of a stately fabric in the pleasant meads of His holy plea- 
s are, and this is the means to etenial life and the ornature of enduring 
bliss. Those who choose that country for their abode go not down unto 
death, and the sound of body therein behold not the face of sickness. 
Its vigorous dwellers know not of debility, nor those that thrive them, of 
decay. Wealth does not decline in poverty, and loss of vision enters 
not therein. This is to be obtained only by a sincere intention and the 
possession of the four excellent qualities together with the avoidance of 


1 This language, considering the dedi- 
cation of the volume and the eye under 
which, it was written, cannot be taken 
as an expression of regret at his accre- 
dited apostasy from Islam and conver- 
sion to Hinduism, hut to imply the 


necessity of following the language of 
conventionality though pledged to the 
support of his master’s creed. Never- 
theless his sincerity in his adhesion to 
Akbar’s faith was suspected. See Yol, I. 
Biography xvii. 
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the eight vicious characteristics of which hooks of wisdom have fully 
treated. The second is a good repute in this fleeting world, which signifies 
an enduring existence and a second life. Although this also is accomplished 
through the same source of enlightenment by which a virtuous disposi- 
tion is formed, yet it is chiefly secured by a smooth tongue and an open 
hand, and sincerity of intention and rectitude of mind are not impera- 
tive. Blest is he who by the divine auspices links the first with the 
second, and prospers in the temporal as well as in the spiritual world. 
The means adopted by the seekers of truth to participate in social 
enjoyments and yet to win peace with some comfort to their consciences, 
are these, that with strenuous endeavour and by the favour of fortune, 
they separate good resolutions and virtuous conduct from the disordei’s of 
self-regard and the labyrinth of hypocrisy, and submitting their minds to 
the dictates of sovereign reason and the divine pleasure, live apart from the 
blame and praise of mankind; and the profit which these simple dealers 
obtain from their inestimable lives and the advantage secured by their 
exertions, are a perpetual remembrance and an illustrious name. 

The leaders in .the four quarters of the visible and invisible worlds, 


and the. deep thinkers that betake themselves both to occupation and retire- 
ment, who through their comprehensive views and wide survey of the 
field of knowledge penetrate the mysteries of these two sublime principles, 
sustain by the grace of God the weight of the two worlds on the shoulders 
of their capacity, and in the strength of the Almighty arm move lightly 
under the burden. The harmonious operation of these two opposite interests, 
one alone of which is rarely attainable under the most capable and states- 
manlike administrators even under the sanction of penal law, is by them so 
successfully carried out under the guidance of celestial favour that the pri- 
mordial intelligence of nature itself stands amazed and the wonder-working 
heavens are confounded. By them, moreover, the sources of advantage and 
detriment, both temporal and spiritual, are commanded, and these antago- 
nistic dual elements simultaneously co-operate in the establishment of festal 
conviviality of intercourse. And for exemplar of such a one, lo ! from the 
brow of this prosperous reign that irradiates the face of the State, 
what splendour is reflected and as a glory shines upon the raiser of its 
auspicious banner in this our happy age ! For to-clay the skies revolve 
at his will and the planets in their courses move by his sublimity. 

Akbar, the king, illumines India’s night, 

And is as a lamp in the court of the House of Timour. 

The heart exults at his mention and the tongue vaunts his praise. 
May the Almighty vouchsafe long life to this incomparable wonder 
52 
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of the kingdom of wisdom, and eternal happiness to his subjects. This 
sovereign of the orders of nature and grace, by the light of his G od-given 
intelligence and the night-beacon of his powerful will has so organized the 
measureless limits of these two dominions and moves through them with 
such prudence and sagacity, that aspiring discern ers of each form of progress 
look to no other than him, and each and all consider as their own this pearl 
of wisdom that enlightens the world. Since the time that eloquence and 
knowledge of affairs have existed and the highway of literary composition 
been frequented, so exquisite and exact a co-operation of two antagonistic 
principles in a single hallowed person has never been recorded — a person -who 
is the meeting of the oceans of church and state, the fountainhead of temporal 
and spiritual order — who prepares the litters of travel while yet abiding in his 
native land 1 — a lamp for those who gather in privacy, a solver of trammels 
to those who are in bonds, a halm for the open wounds of the broken- 
hearted. Manifold worldly cares raise no dnst of defect in his heart that 
loves retirement, and perpetual prayer and a concentrated mind suffer 
no breeze of pre-occupation to play upon the necessary duties of his station. 
Thus he has outward obligation with liberty of spirit. 

Lo ! from his brow behold the pure of sight 
God’s love and knowledge beam with radiant light. 

A crowned monarch — a throne’s rightful heir — 

Lord of the world — the kingdom’s founder there ! 

It is imperative upon the ambition of all masters of eloquence to 
decorate the ears and throat' of the age with a description of the virtues 
of such a choice specimen of the court of existence and to adorn with its 
beauty the bosom and skirt of Time. A rare treasure will thus be pre- 
pared for future travellers in the caravans of being, and seekers from 
afar will come into the possession of knowledge. Although the spheres 
themselves in their courses by gesture and speech, tell thereof and transmit 
it to succeeding generations, yet by the workings of destiny accidents 
befal and the thread of continuity is often severed. When, however, 
works are written to record these wondrous deeds and they are inscribed 
upon the tablets of time, the hand of vicissitude less frequently affects them 
and they endure to distant ages. A fabric that is laid upon virtue, the 
summit of the porches thereof reaches to the pinnacles of the seventh 
heaven, and a foundation whereon fortune builds is not sapped by revolving 
■ cycles. 


preparing for the world to j the salvation of otheis, 
yet in. this, or facilitating j 
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Behold the recompense of noble toil 

That guards the Caesars’ halls from Time’s despoil ! 

It is evident that of mighty mcraarchs of old there is no memorial 
except in the works of the historians of their age, and no trace of them hut 
in the chronicles of eloquent and judicious annalists, yet the ravages of 
time obliterate them not. Of the splendour of the House of Buwayh no 
record exists save in the labours of the pens of Sabi 1 and Muhallabx, and 
the noble pages of Hudald, U’nsari and U’tbi alone tell of the glories of 
the kings of Ghazni. 

Mahmud hath many a palace raised on high, 

That with the moon might well dispute the sky: 

Yet of all these no stone doth now remain, 

While Time doth roll o’er U’ngari in vain. 


1 Abxi Tsliak lbrfihim-b-Hildl, ais-Sabi 
or the Sabean, author of some celebrated 
Epistles, was clerk of the Baghdad 
Chancery office in which he acted as 
secretary to the Caliph al-Muti l’illah 
and to I’zzu’d Daulah Bakhtyar of the 
family of Buwayh the Daylamite. He 
was bora about A. H. 320 (A. D. 932) > 
and diedin;384 (A. D. 994.) He remain- 
ed a strict Sabean and would not change 
his religion notwithstanding the solicita- 
tions of I’zzu’d Daulah. He wrote a his- 
tory of the Buwayh dynasty under the 
title of Tdju'lMilal or Tdju'l Daylamiyah. 
See Ibn Khali and D’Herbelot. The 
latter precedes the notice of this per- 
sonage with an account of the Sabean 
doctrines. 

Al- Muhallabx was descended from Ibn 
Ab! Sidra al-Azdi and was appointed 
Wazir by Mu’izzu’d Daulah Ibn Buwayh 
in A. H. 339 (A. D. 950). Ibn Khallakan 
S ays that his powerful influence and 
firm administration, as Well as his ac- 
quaintance with literature, made him 
celebrated. He was born in A. H. 291 
(A. D. 903) and died in A. II. 352 (9G3), 
and was buried at Baghdad, A few of 
his verses are given by his biographer, 
but there is no mention of any work of 


his composition. It is more probable 
that Sabi and Muhallabx would never 
have been heard of but for the House of 
Buwayh whose history is involved in, 
and survives with the annals of the ; 
Arabian Caliphate of which they were 
at one time masters. Their dominion 
extended over I’ralj:, Persia, Khdzistan, 
Ahwaz, Tabaristan, Gurjan and Mazen- 
deiran under seventeen princes, and Anal- 
ly passed into the hands of the dynasty 
of Seljuk. 

Rudakf flourished in the reign of 
Amir Na?r, son of Ahmad of the Sama- 
nide dynasty, and was extraordinarily' 
favoured by that prince. He turned the 
Arabic translation of Pilpay’s ‘Fables ’into 
Persian verse in A. H. 313 (A. D. 925), 
and was the first who wrote a Invdn, or 
collection of odes in Persian. He died 
in A. H. 343* (A. D. 954). Beale. TT’nsari 
lived in the court of Malimud of Ghazni 
and wrote an heroic poem on the deeds 
of Sultan Mahmud. He was also the 
author of a Diwan, Ho ranked not only 
' as one of the. first poets in that celebrat- 
ed court, but was versed in all the learn ■ 
ing of that age. His death is placed 
variously in A. H. 1040 and 1049, For 
U’tbi seo Vol. II. p. 34 n. 7. 
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Whosoever comprehends this talisman of prudence, this spell of 
enlightened research, and appreciates these characters of thought and this 
lawful sorcery, will perceive this much, that my intention is to apprize 
far and near of these two attributes of high sovereignty and to lay the 
stable foundations of an enduring dominion. By this means the writer 
will secure a determinate sustenance from these divine treasures and a large 
provision from the table of manifold graces. 

This lasting work I consecrate to Fame, 

And to all time commemorate his name ; 

Above its page its syllables enrolled 

Shall turn the pen that writes them into gold. 

But if through the strange effects of self-interest such fact is unper- 
ceived and this pious intention is hidden from his view, at least this 
measure of knowledge will be secured and the coHyrram of vision in this 
sufficiency will he prepared, that the design of the mind that employs the 
pen and the object of this benevolent purpose is the happiness of the people 
at large and the prosperity of the commonwealth. The primary purpose 
of these annals of wisdom is the distinguishing of right from wrong, for the 
feet of many have been worn in the search of this recognition and have 
effected nothing; and secondly, to appreciate the results of virtuous and vi- 
cious conduct, of which this work is full. From the one he will learn how to 
garnish and sweep his house, from the other, to order the ways of his life. 
When he meets with prosperity and joy, finding no trace of those that have 
passed away, he will not admit the inroads of presumption ; and if sorrow 
oppress him when among such as have gone before, no exemplars thereof 
remain, he will not surrender himself to its sway, hut among the accidents 
of life, seated upon the prayer-carpet of enlightenment, he will he assi- 
duous in praise and supplication before the Supreme Giver, and from the 
impotence and helplessness of the strong that are no more, he will perfectly 
comprehend the power of the Omnipotent hand. Dumb as X am and 
dejected of heart, what are these vain imaginings and this apparatus of 
chronicle and pen- craft ! What connection is there between enemies of 
the flesh who love retirement, and the showy and affected scribblers of 
the world ? And what analogy between those who abate the price of their 
own w'ares and the displayers of adulterated goods P 

My thoughts do modestly my works decry 1 . 

While Gebirs, Moslems hawking run, “ who’ll buy ?” 


1 The reader of the preceding pages will scarcely be of this opinion. 
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How shall I Write of the strange ways of fortune and the delusive work- 
ings of destiny ? In the beginnings of knowledge, I was overwhelmed with 
sorrow at the thought of existence, and at sacred places and auspicious times 
I prayed for release from the flesh. But, unawares, my spirit drew me 
by degrees to the school of research, and in confusion of heart which leads 
men astray, I sought the world. The ordinary course of learning was 
opened before me, and my mind became stored with ample measure of 
knowledge which raised in me an extraordinary arrogance. Under the 
guidance of a happy fortune, from a perusal of the works of the ancients, 
my mind was convinced that men must necessarily be comprised under 
three classes. The first is characterized by evil disposition and conduct, 
and this is evidenced in the traducing of one’s neighbour and disclosing his 
faults. The second by good intentions and virtuous purposes ; and the possess- 
or of these they describe as half a man. From amiableness in his judg- 
ments and a large tolerance of views, he speaks charitably of all men. The 
third by a lofty spirit and eminent virtue j and these reveal the perfect 
man. The master of these qualities from transcendent elevation of mind, 
regards not mankind at all, and, therefore, much less virtue and vice in the 
abstract, Objective ideas find no entrance into his mind. His contem- 
plation ever traverses the field of his own heart, and discovering his own 
defects, he laboui’S to remedy them, and finally he adorns the sanctuary of 
liis soul with the true principles of virtue in the hope of attaining by their 
means to the goal of deliverance in the fruition of eternal bliss. 1 When 
I read these seductive and winning numbers on the dice- tables of wisdom,* 
I woke somewhat from my slumber and began to inquire. Withdrawing 
from worldly concerns, t I fell to a ci’itical introspection and began to 
transcribe the roll of my sins. When I had traversed a portion of this 
terrible road, veils in fold on fold were suspended before my vision. It 
seemed as though I could not advance a step, and save a few venial errors 
which I had committed in my youth, I believed myself innocent. As the 
very delusion of this mocking fancy awoke me to consciousness, I was not 
undone by my spiritual enemies. I was compelled to turn back and 
alighted at the first station of abstraction from being, and made the tran- 
scription of the failings of my fellow creatures a mirrored reflection of my 
own, I thus became aware of many reprehensible qualities. In this ghostly 

1 The influence of the Sanskrit Schools appearance at the debating union at 

of Philosophy is here very distinct. This Cambridge. 

passage breathes the spirit of the “ The favourite comes with, his trnrn- 

Vedanta. pets and drums, 

2 These figures of speech may remind And his arms and his metaphors oross- 

the reader of Praed’s lines on Maoaulay’s ®d.” 
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and spiritual warring and distress of mind and body, leaving tbe recess 
of seclusion, I came to the court of His Majesty and the star of my fortune 
rose on the horizon of desire. By his great condescension His Majesty 
resolved my doubts, and I surmounted the heights of the visible and invisible 
worlds. I was honoui*ed with the guardianship of tbe treasure of truth and 
entrusted with the keys of familiar intercourse, as has been briefly adverted to 
at the close of the first and second books. My heart emptied itself forth, and 
a treatise on morals was composed. A new life arose in the framework of 
language. For a long period the provision of bodily sustenance, the fur- 
nishing of which is approved in the truth-desiring eyes of sovereign 
reason, made my mind uneasy. "What I had read in ancient works, 
occasioned only further bewilderment. One morning I craved for a scin- 
tillation from the court of the lord of light, and sought the exhibition of the 
talisman that resolved all difficulties. And as fortune befriended me and 
my heart was attentive, a refulgence from the luminary of grace shed its 
rays and the wondrous enigma was solved, and it was made clear that daily 
provision was under the pledge of royal justice and the acceptance of duty 
by grateful servants* as 1 have to some extent notified at the beginning 
of the last book. 1 * * * * * Most strange of all, however much from time to time 
the desire for seclusion which was innate in me renewed its impulse, the 
thought of increased worldly advancement likewise gained strength. With 
this provision secured of appropriate sustenance and due supply of bodily 
vigour & on which the success of every undertaking depends, I withdrew 
from various other pre-occupations and turned my attention strenuously to 
military matters, 8 and like those exclusively occupied in business, whom 
more solemn considerations do not affect, severing, not the night from day, 
I sat at the gate of expectation. Since in this profession centres the inter- 
est of life and it adorns the acquisition of perfect and accurate judgment, 
in uniting the coruscation of political ability with the glitter of the sword, 
lay whole ambition was to perform some service and to dare some signal 
deed in honour of this chosen profession, which would astonish even experi- 
enced statesmen and amaze the perusers of the history of the ancients, in 
order that the duties I had undertaken might be adequately fulfilled. This 
desire every moment increased, but the inopportuneness of the season suf- 


1 As a euphemistic, circumlocutory and 

unconsciously humorous description of 

an application for salary, this passage 

is, perhaps, unequalled in any literature. 

■ 8 He required a large provision. His 

enormous appetite ueecled for its grati- 


fication or surfeit twenty*two s6rs of 
Solid food daily. See Vol. I. Biography 
xxviii. ■ : ! 

8 Both Abul Fazl and liis brother Faizi 
entered the military service, then the only 
profession, See Vol. I. Biography, xy„ 
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fered me not to speak. I Bad come from a religious house and a college to the 
royal court. Those who regard outward circumstances only might impute 
designs to me that had never crossed my mind, and I judged from appear- 
ances that if this secret intention got wind, they would blame rue and 
loosen the tongue of reproach. But since the luminous mind of majesty 
is a mirror of reriti.es and a world-displaying cup , 1 without representation 
o n my part or communication, the king vouchsafed to favour and honour with 
a commission my obscure personality that was unassisted by patronage, and 
raised me to an exalted rank and to the degree of a very distinguished com- 
mand . 2 For some days among the learned at their meetings considerable 
jealousy was excited, and tbe courtiers bad for a long time banded together 1 
in envy against me. It was a strange co-incidence that I should be about the 
arsenal in search of a sword, while fate would force a pen into a master 
hand. I was examining the burnish of the lance-head while destiny was 
sharpening the point of the reed in order that the ordinances of the sove- 
reign might be reverently proclaimed in the publication of these important 
records. I was a prey to conflicting emotions. Since I had not the 
capacity for this office, and my mind had no inclination to this kind of 
historiography, I was on the point of declaring my incompetence and stand- 
ing aside, withdrawing from so onerous a task. But as I was impressed with 
His Majesty’s knowledge of things that are hidden and with the obligation 
of responding to his favours by some signal service, I was unable to decline, 
his command. The thought then occurred to me that His Majesty had 
in view my own application and industry as well as the literary capacity of, 
my brethren , 3 so that the materials which I might with indefatigable assiduity 
collect together, that accomplished and eloquent writer 4 might barmen i- 
ously set in order and thus bring to completion this stupendous task. In 
a little while under the strenuous support of a will of miraculous efficacy, 
I opened my eyes to an interior illumination, and reflected that the royal 
command was a magic inspiration to literary effort and a talisman for the. 
illumining of wisdom. With a sincere inind and a lofty determination 
this complex of sorrow and joy set his face to the duty. My chief reliance: 
was in this, that by the grace of the divine favour, having diligently 


1 The cap or mirror of Jainshid, as well 

as of Solomon, Oyrus, and of Alexander? 
which mirrored the universe, according 
to Oriental tradition. See p. 330. 

8 He received in 1385, the command 
of a thousand horse. In 1592 he was 

promoted to be commander of two thou- 
sand horse, and about 1595 to the 
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command of two thousand five hundred 
horse, and became one of the grandees 
of the empire. See Vol. I. xv, xviii, 
and xxi. . 

S For the names of these see Vol. I., 
xxxiii. 

** His brother Fa yzL 
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collected tbe necessary facts and given, material embodiment to their spiri- 
tualized form, the eulogist of the court of the Caliphate, the erudite scholar 
of the Imperial House, the first writer of his age, the laureate among 
accomplished poets, Shaykh Abu’l Fayz-i-Fayzi my elder brother and 
superior, would graciously supervise it, and under the correction of that 
master of style, a fresh texture would he hand-woven into a fabric of beauty. 

Scarce half of the first hook had been written, when destiny worked 
its spell, and that free spirit in the fulness of its knowledge, took its last 
journey and afflicted my heart with an exceeding grief. When, by the 
talisman of the royal sympathies, I was recalled from the desire of 
aimless wandering to the city of service, manifold kindnesses were as a 
halm to the open wound of my soul, and I applied myself zealously to my 
great task. A light dawned on me as to the object of the royal command 
and the aim of its lofty view. I brought my mind to that consideration 
and with a prayer to the Almighty, I set out on the road. On the one hand 
lay the painful feeling of incompetency and a heart overwhelmed with afflic- 
tion and stress of occupation which no material successes however numer- 
ous could remedy, and the ulcers of which no profusion of outward 
gratifications could salve, — on the other was the ebb and flow of the sea 
of my heart wherein human efforts were of no avail, nor could the door 
of its secret retirement be closed and the busy world kept out ! How 
can I describe the violent conflict of these two unusual states of mind, or 
with what capability express the intercurrency of this strange dual 
operation. The first conjured up in the clear recesses of my mind, a fanci- 
ful play of wave and leap of fountain with swirl of rain and fall of dew ; it 
wofe a thousand fictions and suggested frequent supernatural interven- 
tions and seemed to assure him who chose it, of the attainment of the 
truth and the honour of presidency iu the state-council of wisdom. From 
the second, a vision of flinty stones, of strewn fragments of brick and 
as of clod-heaps and scatterings of blackened soil appearing from the 
same source of discernment, arose with a warning aspect. Coarseness of 
speech, scurrility, vauntings and vain babble of which the characteristics 
are a moral decadence and a desire of associating with the base, time 
after time, in a novel guise came flaunting by. Accompanying this 
miserable condition and disorder of mind, the stress of helplessness and 
isolation now and again received a fresh impulse. Although it is the way 
of the world seldom to form bonds of attachment, hat rather the more con- 
stantly to sever the ties of friendship, my plain speaking and discernment of 
hypocrisy co-operated with this worldly tendency. Some friends of Baber’s 
household and intimates of long standing withdrew from association with me. 
With the burden of affairs on my shoulders and journeying over inequalities 
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of ground and moving through perilous paths, how could I in utter loneli- 
ness, reach half way on the road, or when arrive at my destination ? Bat by 
the advent to the gardens of "blessedness of one or two godly friends who 
in this dearth of manhood were obtained by me, 1 triumphed over all my 
difficulties. 

Strangely enough, with all this apparatus that inspired fear and this 
struggle within and without, I did not withold my hand from writing nor 
did my resolution flag, nay rather, every moment fresh vigour was aroused 
in me and this momentous conflict grew stronger and the strife O'Ptlie 
flesh and the spirit increased until the light of truth shone forth and my 
difficulties were solved, the wondrous effects of the holy spirit of Majesty 
were again evidenced in me, and my heart and vision were flooded with 
an extraordinary light. The writings of the wise of ancient times 
to some extent corroborated the accuracy of my own course and exculpated 
my sorry conscience with its ignoble tendencies. What the sages of old 
affirm is this, that the leader of the caravans of hallowed sovereignty is 
supreme over high and low, and that the pleasant mead of spiritual and 
temporal coucerns blooms fair under the beneficent lustre of such unique 
wonder of the world of wisdom: moreover that the visible ruler who is 
the chosen among thousands of mankind to reduce to order the scattered 
elements of social organisation holds sway over all men, but his power 
extends only to their bodies and finds no access to their souls. The lords 
of spiritual dominion, on the other hand, have no authority save over pure 
consciences, as the practice of the saints in general and of all holy men 
illustrates. The ordinary class of professors of learning and the shallow 
sciolists of the world influence solely the minds of the vulgar, and the 
effect of their instruction is to he found only in such waste ground. But 
as the monarch of our time has been appointed sovereign likewise over 
the invisible world, his sacred inspiration has wrought these extraordinary 
effects in me who am rude of speech, ignoi'ant and helpless, and raised 
me from the deeps of ignorance to the heights of knowledge. 

With joyful omens blest, my strain 

Shall celebrate his glorious reign ; 

His praises shall my pen proclaim, 

And here enshrine his royal name.. 

My first care was to collect by the aid of heaven, all the transactions of his 
enduring reign, and I used exceptional and unprecedented diligence in order 
to record the chief events of my own time. In many of these occurrences I 
bore a personal share, and I had a perfect knowledge of the under-currents 
and secret intrigues of State, to say nothing of the ordinary drift of public 
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affairs. And since tlie insinuations of rurhohr bad prejudiced me and X was 
not sure of my own memory, I made various inquiries of the principal officers 
of State and of tbo grandees and other well-informed dignitaries ; and not 
content with numerous oral statements, I asked permission to put them 
into writing, and for each event I took the written testimony of more than 
twenty intelligent and cautious persons. The flagrant contradictory state- 
ments of eye-witnesses had reached my ears and amazed me, and my 
difficulties increased. Here was date of an event not far distant-— the actors 
in the scenes and transactions actually present— their directing spirit 
exalted on the throne of actual experience — and I with my eyes open obser- 
ving these manifold discrepancies. By the blessing of daily-in creasing 
favour I determined to remedy this, and set my mind to work out a 
solution. The perplexity disentangled itself and my bewildered state of 
mind began to grow calm. By deep reflection and a careful scrutiny, 
taking up the principal points in which there was general agreement, my 
satisfaction increased, and where the narrators differed from each other 
I based my presentation of facts on a footing of discriminate investigation 
of exact and cautious statements, and this somewhat set my mind at ease. 
Where an event had equal weight of testimony on both sides, or anything 
reached me opposed to my own view of the question, I submitted it to His 
Majesty and freed myself from responsibility. By the blessing of the rising 
fortunes of the State and the sublimity of the royal wisdom, together 
with the perfect sincerity of the inquirer and his wakeful destiny, I was 
completely successful and arrived at the summit of my wishes. 

When I had safely traversed these difficult deflies, a work of con- 
siderable magnitude was the result. Bat since at this formidable stage, 
in the amingement, of these events no minute regard to details had taken 
place, and their chronological sequence had not been satisfactorily adjusted, 
I commenced the methodizing of my materials anew, and began to re- 
write the whole, and X took infinite pains especially bestowing much atten- 
tion on the chronology of the Divine Era. And since I had the assistance 
of the highest scientific experts, this task also was with facility completed 
and a separate table was drawn out. When through supernatural illumina- 
tion, the announcement of a new basis of computation entered the ear of intel- 
ligence, that old and tattered garment was cast aside and a robe of honour 
newly woven of grace, was substituted, and by the power of the Being who 
created speech, this great work, with all the difficulties it presented, 
was brought to a conclusion, and numerous expressions of satisfaction were 
felicitously evoked. 

„ . As this world of tribulation is not a home for the wise of heart, the 
more so that friends who live for the happiness to coroe are covered by the 
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veil of concealment and on account of the ingratitude of the incapable, have 
■withdrawn their hearts from participation iu the false shows of its delusive 
scene, I looked upon each of my days as though it were to be my last, aud 
employed myself only in the preparations for my final journey. In this sor- 
rowful condition I hastened along my road, and the labours on the fulfiment 
of which I had counted were not ordered according to my desire. As by 
the decree of destiny my life was still prolonged, for the fourth time 
I renewed the task and gave it all my solicitude. Although my first efforts 
were now directed to remove all superfluous repetitions, and give continuity 
to the easy flow of my exposition, I perceived the incomplete arrangement 
of my fresh materials, and the due ordering of this was undertaken. And 
since I was new to the road and stricken with grief and friendless, an 
exceeding depression of spirit came upon me, in that, with 'all my toil and 
with such excessive care these many lapses had occurred and such frequent 
errors had appeared. What would be the result, and where would it all 
end ? I began a fifth revision and went over the work from the beginning. 
Although all my acknowledged endeavours were directed to immortalize 
these events and to place their issues in due order, yet as sagacious writers 
consider that verse is as the savour of salt to prose, I took much pains in the 
introduction of a few stanzas which should he in harmonious accord with the 
composition, and many a correction and emendation was made, independent- 
ly of any consideration of the cavils of numberless critics . .The truth is 
that men. close their eyes in regard to their own faults and their own 
offspring. However much they may oppose the feeling, these defects are 
approved as merits, I who have made it a practice to be critical of self 
and indulgent towards others, could employ no collyrium regarding this 
question, nor devise any remedy for this defect of vision, but on this 
five-fold revision a rumour of this new development spread abroad. Some 
of my acquaintances joined in supporting me ; others were as unanimous 
in an underhand depreciation. I formed a resolution, for the sixth time, 
to set my mind free of its waverings of suggestions, and to exercise the 
most minute aud fastidious criticism; but the frequent calls upon me 
made by His Majesty left me no time. 

I was compelled therefore to present him with this fifth revision, aud 
was rewarded with a perpetual satisfaction. 

What mine hath ever- yielded gem so fair ? 

What tongue-born treasure can with this compare ? 

Beneath each letter is a world concealed, 

Bach word’s expanse shows worlds on worlds revealed. 

Its evory pearl bedecks the earth and sky, 

And if ye see it not — be yours the penalty. 
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It is my hope that by the blessings of a sincere intention and its own 
merits, the task which was set before my grateful heart may bo happily 
concluded, and my mind be disburdened in some measure from the distress 
of its many anxieties. Within the space of seven years, by the aid of a 
resolute will and a lofty purpose, a compendious survey covering a period 
from Adam down to the sacred person of the pinnce regnant, has been 
concluded, and from the birth of His Imperial Majesty to this day, which 
is the 4-2nd of the Divine Era, 1 * and accordingto the lunar computation 1006, 
the occurrences of fifty-five years of that nursling of grace have been 
felicitously recorded, and my mind has been lightened in some degree of its 
stupendous burden. 

The princely heart that virtue dowers, 

For him gems bloom instead of flowers, 

And hill and dale his kingdom round 
Shall with their monarch’s praise resound. 

It is my expectation to write in four volumes 8 a record of the trans- 
actions of the royal house during one hundred and twenty years, which are 
four generations, that it may stand as a memorial for those who seek 
knowledge in justice, and with the Institutions of His Majesty as the 
concluding book, I purposed the completion of the Akbarn&mah in these 
five volumes. By the aid of the Almighty three have been written, and 
many a secret of wisdom has been revealed and a treasure of truth weighed 
in the balance. 

I bear from wisdom’s inmost store 
The royal House this treasured lore, 

And pray its justice and its grace 
May ne’er my memory efface. 

And let this loyal offering be 
Accepted of its Majesty. 

May God His favour grant benign, 

And His acceptance deign with thine, 

And raise its dignity on high 
With thy name’s glorious currency, 

That it from thee may win renown 
And link my fortunes with the throne. ' 


l The epoch of the Divine Bra was Fri- 

day , the 8th of Rahii’ II, A.H, 963. (IQfch 


* See Vol. I. Preface. 
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If destiny in its wondrous workings gives me leisure and capricious 
fortune, opportunity, the remaining two books shall be satisfactorily ter- 
minated and form a history of deeds replete with attraction. If not, 
let others, guided by grace and a propitious fate, set down, year by year, the 
events of this enduring reign, with a lofty resolution and unremitting- 
industry, in right understanding, with a noble purpose and in a spirit of 
freedom, rendering populous the habitations of Church and State and 
fertilizing the gardens of grace and nature with refreshing waters. Let 
them not forget this obscure wanderer in the desert of aberration and m 
their glad work acknowledge their obligations to me who first displayed the 
continuous succession of this series, and suggested to them the manner of 
its record. But if this be not approved and they desire by recommencing 
on a new method or fashion of language of the day to compile the trans- 
actions of this never-fading dominion, 

Be it unto thy peoples’ welfare, Lord, 

Beneath the shadow of King Akbar’s sway. 

REGARDING- SOME ACCOUNTS OF THE AUTHOR. 


The writer of this important work had it in his mind to draw up a 
memoir of his venerable ancestors and some particulars of strange inci- 
dents in his own life, and form of them a separate volume which should be 
a source of iustruction to the intelligent who look afar ; but vanons occu- 
pations, especially the composition of this work, absorbed his attention to the 
exclusion of all else. At this juncture a secret inspiration prompted the 
thought that the world would not welcome the detailed journals of personal 
biography in an isolated form, and that it would be more opportune to 
append an account thereof to this work and to intersperse here and there 
S ome practical and didactic comments. Accepting this happy suggestion, 
I have thrown off this sketch and liberated my soul. 

Since to vaunt of lineage is to traffic from empty-handedness with 
the bones of one’s ancestors and to bring the wares of ignorance to market, 
and is to be foolishly vain of the merits of others while blind to one s 
own defects, I was unwilling to touch the subject or indulge m such idle 
vapouring. In this demon- haunted wilderness, to be linked by any chain 
deters advance and the irrigation of the genealogy of the outer world is of 
no profit to the interior spirit. 

Be not, as fools, alone thy father’s son ; 

Forget thy sire ; choose merit for thine own. 

What though should fire beget a scion as bright, 

Smoke can be ne’er the progeny of light. 
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In ordinary parlance genealogy signifies seed, race, tribe and the 
like, and the term embraces the distinctions of high and low. Any rational 
man recognises that the one reverts to the other, inasmuch as among inter- 
mediaries in the line of descent some one individual has become distin- 
guished for material wealth or spiritual eminence, and thus become cele- 
brated by name or title or profession or place of birth ; whereas the 
vulgar who, though accounting mankind to he the sons of Adam their primi- 
tive father, yet by attending to romantic fictions accept only these assump- 
tions, are evidently 1 led astray in this matter by the remoteness of the 
line and do not realize the actuality of that patriarch. Why then should 
any ; upright and discerning man he deluded by these fables and trusting 
to them, withdraw from the pursuit of truth ? What availed the son of 
Noah his father’s communion with' the Almighty, and how did the idolatry 
of his race injure Abrahana the friend of God ? 

Jam! ! serve God through love, nor lineage heed, 

For such road knows no son of this or that. 

Nevertheless through the decrees of fate I am linked to worldlings and 
associated with those who give priority to birth above worth. Thus I am 
compelled to alude to it, and to furnish a table for such as them. 

The count of honourable ancestry is a long history. How. may I retail 
their holy lives for the unworthy inquisitiveness of the moment p 
Some wore the garb of saints, some were immersed in secular studies, some 
were clothed in authority, 2 some engaged in commerce and others led 
lives of solitude and retirement. For a long period the land of Yemen was 
the home of these high born and virtuous men. Shay kb Musa, 3 my 
fifth ancestor, in his early manhood, withdrew from association with his 
■fellows. Abandoning his home he set out on travel, and accompanied only 
by bis knowledge and bis deeds he traversed the habitable globe with a 
step that profited by what be saw. lathe ninth century by the decrees 
of heaven, he settled in quiet retirement at R41, a pleasant village of 
Sewistan, and married into a family of God-fearing and pious people, 
Although he had come from the desert to a civilized town, he did not ex- 
change his retired habits for the occupations of the world. Ever contem- 
plative on his prayer-carpet of introspection, he wrestled in prayer with 
himself and spent his precious days in the ordering of the wayward spirit. 


1 The punctuation is faulty, and tlie 
stop after should be omitted. 

? The text has ojUs which X think 

must be an error for <£yU>( . The for- 


raer word coupled with i*f) has no 
meaning, / ’ 

8 Of. Yol. I. Biography of Abul ifazl. 
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His virtuous sons and grand children following liis example lived happily, 
and were instructed in the esoteric and exoteric doctrines of philosophy. In 
the beginning of the tenth century Shaykh Khizr set out impelled with the 
desire of visiting the saints of India and of seeing Hijaz and the people 
of his own tribe. Accompanied by a few of liis relatives and friends lie 
came to India. At the city of Nagor, Mir Sayyid Yahya Bokhari of ITch, 
who was successor to Makhdum-i- Jahaniyan 1 and had a large portion of 
the spirit of sanctity, Shaykh Ahdur Razzak Kadiri of Baghdad (who 
was one of the distinguished descendants of that paragon, among eminent 
saints, Sayyid Abdu’l Kadir Jill, 8 and Shaykh Yusuf Sindi who had 
traversed the fields of secular and mystic lore and had acquired many 
perfections of the religious life, were engaged in the instruction and 
guidance of the people, and multitudes were profiting by their direction. In 
his zeal and affection for these eminent teachers and under the attractive 
influence of the soil of this ancient country, that wandering exile there took 
up his abode. 

In the year A. H. 911 (A. D. 1505), Shaykh Mubarak (my father) 
came forth from the realm of conception into visible personality and was 
clothed in the mantle of existence. Through a miraculous efficacy of 
will, at the age of four he displayed the light of his intelligence and a 
daily-increasing illumination shone from his auspicious countenance. 
When nine years old he was already considerably well-informed, and at 
fourteen bad run through the usual course of the studies and had by heart 
the text-books of every science. Although the grace of God guided the 
caravan of his wakeful fortune and he had received alms from the street 
of many a learned mystic, he principally attended Shaykh Atan through 
whose instruction he increased his interior thirst. This Shaykh was of Turk- 
ish extraction and lived to the age of one hundred and twenty. In the 
reign of Sikandar Lodi he had taken up his residence in that city and had 
attained to an eminent degree of knowledge under Shaykh Salar of. Nagor 
who had studied in Iran and Tdran, 

Briefly to resume, Shaykh Khizr returned to Sind, his whole object 
being to bring some of his relations back witli him to this country. He 
died on his journey. Meanwhile a severe famine had befallen Nagor, and 
an epidemic plague added to the disaster. Except his mother, all other 
members of his family perished. A resolution to travel had always been 
uppermost iu the enlightened mind of my venerable father, and the desire 
of seeing the eminent doctors of every land and of soliciting their godly 
assistance was vehement within him ; hut that queen of virtue, bis lady 
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mother, suffered him not, and no thought of disobeying her entered his 
righteous mind. In this hesitancy of spirit, he came under Shaylch 
Fayyazi of Bokhara- — may God sanctify his soul : — and his agitation of mind 
increased. In his early days of study the peerless eyes of that discerning 
sage had fallen upon a certain servant of God with whom it Was his daily 
fortune to receive interior enlightenment and (guidance to) eternal salvation. 
He solicited his direction in the ohoice of a settled course of life. lie re- 
ceived the following answer: “About this time a certain person will 
become an acknowledged master of instruction and will be established as a 
guide to those who seok knowledge ; his name is U’baydu’llah and his 
distinguishing epithet Khiodjah-i-Ahrdr , l (master of the free of spirit): 
attend his lectures and follow the course he points out.” The Khwajah 
at that time was footsore from his long investigations and assiduously 
sought the great theriac of truth. In due time he attained this eminent 
rank and Fayyazi learnt from him how to seek God. His seclusion was direct- 
ed to be in absolute obscurity and liis ( spiritual) office was determined with- 
out formal delegation. Wherever the Klnvajah in his allusions refers to “ the 
dervish,” he means this wonder of the world (Fayyazi ). 8 For forty years 
he resided in Turkistan, and in deserts and mountains onjoyed the ecstasy 
of solitude. He had attained the age of one hundred and twenty years 
and the fire of his soul was burning with undiminished intensity. One 
night my father, in the city of my birth, was discussing the subject of 
religion with some godly and pious persons and many edifying matters 
had been brought forward, when suddenly the sound of a sigh was heard: 
and a fiash of heavenly light shone. However much they attempted to 
account for this, they could find nothing. The next day after much inves- 
tigation and a diligent search, it was discovered that this mystic personage 
was in retirement in a potter’s house. My father now for a space 
reposed in the light of his direction and his own distracted mind ceased to 
wander. For four months consecutively he enjoyed this happiness and. 
was daily tested by the alchemy of his glance. Within a short period, 
the time of the Shaykh’s departure to heaven drew nigh, and with his mind 
filled with divine truths, he gave forth his counsels of guidance for those 
who were seeking revelation, and in ecstasy of spirit and with a serene 
mind he passed away. 

About this time that pattern of pure womanhood who had given my 
father his earliest instruction, departed this fleeting life. The affair of 


Bee Vol. I. Biog. p, ii. 

This passage is so obsonre from the 
fusion and omission of pronouns that 


it is with great difficulty I have 
able lu disentangle and determine 
X conceive is its sense. 
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Maldeo , 1 * caused an interregnum ; my venerable father withdrew towards the 
seacoast with a view to greater seclusion. His sole purpose was to travel 
over the country and to derive some profit from intercourse with various 
classes of men. At Ahmadabad he fell in with distinguished doctors and 
farther improved his knowledge, and received a high diploma for 
every important branch of learning. He acquired a various acquain- 
tance with the doctrines of Malik, of Shafiai, of Alni Hanifah, of Hanbal, and 
of the Imamiyah 3 school, both in the principles of law and the law itself, 
and by strenuous application acquired the dignity of a mujtahicl. Although 
traditionally from his ancestors he belonged to the theological school of 
Abu Hanifah yet he had always adorned his conduct with discretion, and 
avoiding a servile following of opinion, submitted only to demonstration and 
took upon himself the things which the flesh resisted. Thus by his greatness 
of soul and fortunate destiny he passed from the knowledge of the visible to 
the understanding of the invisible, and the pleasure-ground of the material 
world led the way to the kingdom of truth. He had read treatises on 
Sufism and transcendental theology, and had perused many works on con- 
templation and worship, especially the verities of Shaykh-b-Avabi, of Sbaykh- 
b-Faridh and of Shaykh Sadru’ddxn of Iconinm. Many doctors of physics 
and ontology honoui'ed him with their countenance, and many successes at- 
tended him and uncommon precepts of direction added to his fame. Among 
the chief divine graces vouchsafed to him was that he became a dis- 
ciple of the Khatib Abu’l Fazl Kazardn . 8 This personage from his appre- 
ciation of merit and knowledge of men, adopted him as a son and de- 
ligently instructed him in various knowledge, and made him commit to 
memory the subtleties of the Sliifa, 4 * * * * the Is hard t, the Tazkirah and Ptolemy’s 



1 See Biog. Yol. I. ii. Blochmann re- 

fers to this as “ the Maldeo disturban- 
ces ” without further comment. I think 
he misapprehends the sense. Abul 
IFazl must refer to the affair subsequent 
to the final defeat of Hnm&yun by Shdr 

Shah, near Kanauj, in A. II. 947 (A. D. 
1540). Hnnulydn fled to Sind, and failing 

in his attempts there marched by way 

of Jesalmer to Kagor and Ajmdr then 
ruled by Maldeo the most powerful of 

Hindu Eajahs. This prince determin- 
ed to seize him and make him over to 

Sher Shah. Warned in time Humaydn 

flod at midnight to Amarkot. The horrors 
of that flight are described by Ferishta 


ILA s - 4 , , ; 


and* copied by Elphinstone. At Amar- 
kot in; 1542, Akbar was born. Sher 
Shah became now ruler of India till hig 
death in 1545. 

B i. e., Shiah. 

3 Kazardn is in Persia, between the 
seacoast aud Shiraz, called, according 
to . Yakut, the Persian Damietta, from 
its manufacture of linen cloths. From 
Damietta, as is well-known, the stuff 
called dimity, takes its name. 

4 The SM/ct and Ishdrdh are two works 
of Husayn-b-Abda’llah ; the former on 
logic according to Haji Khalifah, but 
Ibn i Khallakan states its subject to be 
philosophy (<*•*£=**), a term wide enough 
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Almagest. Thus the garden of learning was refreshed with irrigation 
and the penetration of his vision was further increased. That learned man 
at the instance of. the princes of G-ujarat, had come from Shiraz to the 
country, and the groves of wisdom received a renewal of bloom. He had 
acquired learning under divers theologians of the time, but in the great 
branch of mystical contemplation he was the disciple of Maulana Jala- 
lu’ddxn Daww&nU That learned doctor had first received the leading 
principles of science from his own father, and subsequently, in Shiraz had 
attended as a pupil the lectures of Maulana Muhyi’dclin Ashlcbdr, or 
the Weeper, and Khwajah Hasan Shah Balckal, these two theologians 
being among the principal pupils of Sayyid Sharif Jurjani. He for a 
time also frequented the school of Maulana Humarau’dd i n Cf ulbari who 
was proficient in drawing horoscopes and there lit the lamp of erudition, 
and through good fortune thus acquired a wonderful extent of know- 
ledge. He had also made a thorough study of philosophical works the 
principles of which he explained with much elegance, as his treatises 
on that subject evidence and commendably illustrate. In the same city 
of grace, my venerable father had the good fortune to attend upon Shaykh 
U’mar of Tattah, who was one of the greatest saints of the time, and that 
night-illumining jewel possessing the power of an exquisite discern- 
ment, inspired him transcendentally with elevation of soul and sublime 
knowledge. He also fell in with many doctors of the Shattarl, Tayfuri, 
Chishfci and Suhrawardi orders, and profited by their instruction. In the 
city likewise, he made the acquaintance of Shaykh Yusuf, who was one of 
the most ecstatic and inspired of mystics, and through him was filled with 
new wisdom. He was ever absorbed in the ocean of the divine presence, 
and omitted no minute particular of ceremonial worship. From the holy 
influence by which he was surrounded, his desire was to erase altogether 
-from the expanse of his mind the impressions of knowledge, and with- 


in application among Orientals to in- 
clude medicine, and may signify science : 
in general. Tho Ishdrat i’la i’hn ’il Mon- 
ty 7c (indicium ad scientiam logic®), is 
' on the same subject and by the same 
author commonly known as Ibn Sina 
or Avicenna, who died in 1 036. Na?ir- 
u’ddin Tusi’s Commentary on it is still 
extant. Avicenna’s great work the 
‘ Canon of Medicine,’ is well-known, 
and he is tho reputed, author of the 
division of substances from their che- 


mical relations into salts and earth , 
inflammables and metals, which, accord- 
ing to Murray’s Chemist, has been the 
basis of chemical classification to the 
present time. There aro many works 
tmdor the title of Tazkirah, The re- 
ference is probably to tho great work 
of the grammarian Abu AH ldasan-b- 
Al.unad al-Farisf, who died in A. H. 989 
or 1581 A. D. 

1 Dawwim is a district in Persia cele- 
brated for its excellent wine. YdktU . 
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drawing 1 * * * * * * entirely from the con volitional obligations of intercourse, to become 
absorbed in the contemplation of the divine perfections. But that reader of 
the secrets of the heart’s recesses discovering his intention dissuaded him 
therefrom, and he courteously communicated to him that a ship was about 
to sail, and that lie should visit Agra, and if his difficulties were not there 
overcome, he should proceed to Iran and Turin, and wherever the spirit 
led him - or a call directed him, thither should he go and occupy himself 
with secular teaching. 

Conformably to this direction in the first of the (Persian ) month of 
the Urdibihisht ( April), in the JalSli year 1 465, corresponding to Saturday, 
the 6th of Muliarram 950 A. H. (A, D. LOth April 1543), he happily 
alighted in that prosperous seat of empire which may God guard from all 
adversity ! In that delightful residence he happened to become acquainted 
with Shaykh Alau’ddm Majzub or the ecstatic, who could read the tablets 
of the heart and the secrets of the tomb. This saint, in one of his returns to 
consciousness from an ecstatic trance, informed him that it was God’s will 
that he should remain in that city and abandon further wanderings, and he 
announced to him good tidings and comforted his roving spirit; He took up 
his residence on the banks of the Jumna, in the vicinity of Mir Rafii’u’ddm 
Safawi of Tj. 8 He here married into a Kuraysh family distinguished 
for wisdom and virtue, and lived on terms of intimacy with its head, the 
chief of the quarter ; and this upright personage, looking upon, the arrival 
of that nursling of wisdom as a rare distinction, received him with 
warmth of affection and cordiality. Since he was a man of much wealth, 
he wished my father to share his mode of life ; but by the guidance of for- 
tune and grace, he did not consent, and preferring the threshold of reliance 
aud an independent mind, he pursued a life of interior recollection combined 
with worldly pursuits. The Mir was one of the Hasani and Husayni 
Sajyids. Some account of his ancestors is given in the works of Shaykh 


the limits of the district or its position. 
One Dardbjird he places in the district 
of Istakhr adjacent therefore to Shiraz, 
another in Nfshapur -which is more com- 
formable to the stated remoteness of Tj, 
but Abul Fazl intends the former, as he 
shows lower down. The present rains 
of Dardbjird formed the ancient citadel 
of Pasargadae which contained the tomb 
of Cyras, 


1 Bee Vol, II. pp. 28-29. 

8 Blochmannhas “ Inju (Shiraz),” but 
Yakut gives no such name. The text 

has distinctly gj| and Yakut locates Ip 

( ^ the final damma being the Arabic 

nominative case-ending is not pronounced 

in Persian) at the extremity of Persia 
(jJ in the district of 

Darabjird, and states that the Persians 

pronounce it “ Bek/’ He does not define 
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Sakha wi. Although thoir birthplace was originally the village of !j of 
Shiraz, yet for a long time past they preferred to live at Hvjaz, and some 
members of the family have been continually settled in both places where 
they have been the givers and recipients of benefit. Although he had studied 
philosophy and theology under the direction of his own parents, he never- 
theless, as a pupil 'of Maulana Jalalu’ddin Daw warn, reached a higher dis- 
tinction therein. In Arabia he studied the various branches of traditional 
lore under Shaykh Sakha wi of Cairo in Egypt, who was a disciple of 
Shaykh Ihn-i-Hajr al-Askalani, 1 and when he died in A. H. 954 (A. D. 
1547), my father retired ‘ to his own seclusion. He continued his efforts 
m the regeneration of his soul while attending to the perfect propriety 
of his exterior conduct, and was assiduous in his worship of God. He 
employed himself in teaching various sciences and made the expounding 
of the opinions of the ancients an occasion for withholding his own, and 
gave no tongue— -that fatal member— to the expression of desire. Some few 
prudent and virtuous persons of whose sincerity he was assured, he 
admitted to liis society and appreciated their merits, but from the rest 
he held himself excused and avoided association with them. In a short 
time his house became the resort of the learned where high and .low were 
honourably received. Among gatherings of friends, there were also con- 
claves of the envious, but -these did not depress him, nor those elate. 
Slier Khan, Salim Khan and other grandees proposed for him a stipend 
from the State revenues and to settle on him a suitable freehold, but as 
he possessed a high spirit and lofty views lie declined and thus raised his 
own reputation. 

As he was gifted with an innate aptitude for the direction of men, and 
held a divine commission for the enunciation of truth, while at the same 
time he had the concurrence of the saints of his time and the affection of 
his well-wishers daily increased, he undertook the guidance of thoso who 
frequented his lectures and sought enlightenment, and he denounced all evil 
habits. Self-interested worldlings took offence and entertained unseemly 
intentions. As he had no desire to oppose any hostile discussion and 
allowed no thought of acrimony or servility to enter his mind, ho did 
not the less continue to speak the truth boldly and to reprove evil doers, 
arid did not attempt to win Over quarrelsome secSders. And this occa- 
sioned that the Almighty miraculously blessed him with true friends 
and spiritually-minded sons. Although he employed his hours in teaching 


1 Shihabu’dcHn Alm’l Fazl Ahmad-b- bah. (recta institutio do distmctione 
Ali-b Hajr al Askalanj, the well-known inter socios prophet®) . He died iii 

author of the Ljabah f i tamyiz is-Silj®,- A, H. 852 (A. D. 1448). 
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philosophy, during the time of the Afghans 1 he lectured little on theo» 
logy. When the lofty crescent-bearing standards of Humayun shed a now 
splendour over Hindustan, some students from Iran and Titran attended 
the school of that knovver of the mysteries of the spirit and of the world, 
and his lectures grew in repute, and the field of the thirsty in the clrought- 
year of discernment overflowed with water, while timid travellers encamped 
in the pleasure-ground of repose. Affairs , had now scarcely got into train 
When the evil-eye fell on them, and Hemu 2 * * * * * now rose in the ascendant. 
The well-disposed withdrew into obscurity and retired iu disappointment. 
My venerable father with a stout heart, continued firm in his own seclusion, 
and by the favour of God, Hemu sent messengers with expressions of 
apology, and through the interposition of a man of my father’s excellent 
character many were released from the oppression of anxiety and entered 
the meads of joy. 

In the beginning of the year of the accession of His Majesty to the 
Imperial throne, as though wild rue 8 were set on fire upon the State with 
the view of arresting the evil-eye, a great famine occurred, which raised 
the dust of dispersion. The capital was devastated and nothing remained 
but a few houses. In addition to this and other immeasurable disasters, a 
plague became epidemical. This calamity and destruction of life extended 


1 Slier Khan was the sou of Ibrahim 
Khan, a native of Afghanistan who 
claimed descent from, the Ghoriart dy- 
nasty. 

2 Hemu was a shop-keeper whom 

Salim Shah had made Snperintendent 

of the markets, and who was raised by 
Muhammad Shah jAadili to the highest 
honours and entrusted with the whole 
administration. Tie certainly proved his 
great capacity, for he suppressed the 
revolt of Sikandiir Sur in the Punjab, 
crashed Maliammad Sur in Bengal, 

captured Agra from the Mnghal troops, 
and defeated Akbar’s general Tardi 

Beg at Delhi. He was, however, eventu- 
ally beaten at Panipab by Bayrtun Kh&n> 
on the 5bh November 1556, after a des- 
perate battle in which he fought with 
the greatest bravery. He had been Shot 
in the eyo by an arrow in his howdah, 

and though in great agony, he drew the 

arrow with the eye-ball out of its socket 


and wrapt it in his handkerchief, and 
continued the fight to encourage his 
troops. He was taken prisoner and 
carried before Akbar. Bayram recom- 
mended the king to slay him with his 
own hand and fulfil a meritorious act. 
Akbar lightly touched him with his sabre 
and became entitled to the honours of 
a Ghazi — a slayer of infidels. The deed 
itself he suffered Bayram to execute, who 
decapitated Hemu at a single blow. Sala- 
din, a true Ghazi, would have spared so 
gallant a foe. 

8 It is popularly supposed that a fumi- 
gation with wild rue and its seeds 
which are set alight, arrest the malig- 
nant effects of the evil-eye. The term 
used is “the eye of perfection,” The 
praise of any object in the possession 
of an Oriental is regarded as ominous by 
him and as bringing a nemesis with it, 
for all perfect things decline after reach- 
ing their zenith. 
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throughout most of the cities of Hindustan. Still that enlighteucd sage 
remained in his seclusion and the dust of tepidity settled not in the 
serene chamber of his mind. The writer of this work was then five years 
old, 1 2 and the luminary of discernment so blazed before tho arch of his 
vision that its expression cannot enter the mould of language, nor, if 
expressed, would it find access to the narrow hearing of mankind. He 
has a perfect recollection of this event, and the evidence of eye-witnesses 
confirms his testimony. The distress of the times ruined many families and 
multitudes died. In that habitation* about 70 people, in all, male and female, 
high and low, may have survived. Contemporaries marvelled at the easy 
circumstances and general cheerfulness of the dervishes and attributed 
it to magic and incantation. Sometimes a ser of grain would be obtained, 
which was set to boil in earthenware vessels, and the warm water distri- 
buted amongst these people. Most strange of all was that there occurred 
no difficulty of provision in my father’s house, and except the worship of 
God no other thought disturbed his mind, and save an examination of his 
own conscience and a perusal of the travels of the spirit no other occupation 
employed him, until the mercy of God was vouchsafed unto all and a 
universal affluence lit the countenance of joy. The royal standards shone 
again with splendour and by a daily increasing justice filled the world with 
a new radiance. The palace of wisdom grew in amplitude and the wares 
of knowledge rose to a high price. Science in its many branches and 
learning of every kind were now diffused. New elucidations, high and lofty 
views and important discoveries were published abroad and all classes of 
men. received countless benefits from the treasury of intellect. The quiet 
retirement of that discerning nature became the resort of the learned of 
the universe, and the highest topics were matters of discussion. But the 
envy that had been chilled now warmed to life, and the malevolence of 
the wicked increased. My father steadily followed his own course dis- 


1 He was born at Agra on the 6fcb 
Muharram 958 (14 January 1551). 

2 X presume this means the quarter 
in which his family resided. There is no 
mention of these distresses in Ferishta. 
Abnl Fazl mates a brief allusion to 
ib in the Akbnruamah, He says ' that 
there was groat scarcity throughout 
Hindustan, and especially in Delhi where 
the famine was extreme, and although 
money might be obtained, food-grain 
was not to be had; men were driven 


to feed on human flesh, and parties were 
formed to carry off any solitary person 
in order to eat him. Text, Yol. II. 35. 
Similar stories are told of the great 
famine in Egypt in A. H. 596 (A. D, 
1199) in the Caliphate of Na?trli dm 
illah. See Suyutf a History of the Caliphs- 
Transl, Jarrett, p. 460. In Abd’ul Latif’s 
History of Egypt, tho fact is recorded 
of parties of men capturing solitary in- 
dividuals to kill and eat them. 
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regarding the fashion of the times and sitting at the gate of independence 
pursued not the road of prescribed conventionality. Men of little influence 
and envious, losing patience followed the path of detraction. Most of them 
accused him of attachment to the Mahdawi doctrines, 1 and uttered the most 
absurd fictions. They stirred up the simple and ignorant, and did their 
best to produce keen annoyance by their evil intrigues. The chief instru- 
ment in their hands was the affair of Shaykh Alai. 

There is a sect in India who regard Mir Sayy id Muhammad of Jaun- 
pur as the predicted Mahdi and go to extreme lengths in this assertion, and 
forgetting the other demonstrations 8 of this mission besides doctrine, works, 
and blameless moral conduct, adopt this movement. In the reign of 
Salim Khan, a youth called Shaykh Alai, irreproachable in his character 
and conduct, fell into this whirlpool, and came into that auspicious city 
(of Agra), 3 originally for the purpose of seeing my venerable father with a 
view to a life of seclusion and retirement. Certain seditious men who sought 
but a pretext, were loud in their frivolous accusations and gave occasion to 
scandal. The learned of the day who are ignorant pretenders and sell 
poisonous herbs under show of antidotes, rose up in malice against him and 
conspired to put him to death, and even obtained judicial decrees. My 
father did not concur with them and found neither reason nor tradition 
on their side. They sought to bring the dispute before the Emperor of 
Hindustan, and strove for their own undoing. The king assembled 
a council of the learned of the time, and great efforts were made to obtain 
a legal sentence. My venerable father was also summoned to attend. 
When liis opinion was asked, he gave it against the crafty pretenders wiio 
sought but their own advancement. From that day, they maliciously 


1 See Vol. I. Biog. iii, iv. f£. for the 
Mahdawi movement and the history of 
Shaykh Alai. 

® A mongst these are that he must be of 
the tribe of the Ivuraysh and of the 
family of Fatima. His countenance will 
be open and his nose aquiline, and ho 
will fill the earth with equity and justice 
as it has been, filled with tyranny and 
Oppression. A rival, also of the l£uraysb> 
'will be raised up to oppose him, who 
will levy war against him and obtain 
aid of his uncles of the tribe of Kalb. 
During the reign of the Mahdi, heaven 
and earth will be pleased with him and 
there shall be abundant rains, and the 


® 1 1 . § ; 1 11 fmm 1 1 1 ■ 


earth will give forth her fruits and men’s 
lives will pass pleasantly, and he will 
continue on the earth seven, eight or 
nine years, and dying, will be prayed 
over by the Muslims. Other tokens have 
been predicted, such as the black ensigns 
coming from the direction of KhonSsan ; 
but these were additions made in the in- 
terest of the Abbasides and for the glory 
of that house. See also Bloohmann’s 
extract from the Bauzat u’l Aimmah. 
Yol X. Biog. iii. 

8 He first promulgated his own preten - 
sions to the office of Mahdi at Bianah, 
8. W. of Agra. Biookmann, ibid v. 
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imputed to him an attachment to that cause, and on so trifling a point as to 
whether the mission of the Mahdi is a tradition of authority or otherwise , 1 * * * * * 
ou t of sheer malignity, they proceeded to such lengths that be was ruined. 
Some evil-minded men reviled him for the Shiah tendencies which they 
presumed ho held, not understanding that knowledge is one thing and 
profession is another. 

At this very time they also made a suspect of one of the Sayyids of Frak 8 
who was among the choicest souls of the age, whose character and conduct 
were alike virtuous and his precepts harmonized with his actions ; hut by the 
royal favour their arm was shortened from reaching him. One day. in the 
royal presence, they represented that no religions authority should be 
accorded to the Mir, and that since his views were repudiated, it would be 
inconsistent to recognize his leadership in religious functions. They adduced 
some cases in point from ancient Elanafi treatises in support of their conten- 
tion that the teaching of Frak dignitaries (ashrdf) , ought not to be accepted. 
The prospects of the Mir were gloomy. As he was on terms of fraternal 
religious intimacy with my father, he laid the whole truth before him, 
and my father comforted him with judicious counsel and encouraged him to 
confront more boldiy the suggestions of the wicked, and in refutation of 
the traditionary authority that had been cited against him, he stated that 
they had not understood its drift. What had been brought forward from 
the Hanafi works referred not to Persian but to Arabian Frak, and many 
passages he quoted in confirmation thereof ; and further that they had not 
distinguished between dignitaries /car’ ( ashraf i ashrdf) and the nobles 

(ashidf), for the degrees of royal rewards and punishments are assigned 
disfcributively to four classes. The first is the pre eminent (ashrdf i ashdf), 
such as doctors, divines, Sayyids, and holy men. The second is termed 
ashrdf the noble, that is the officials and land proprietors and the like. The 
third is styled awsdp, or the intermediate, which is understood as comprising 
the industrial and commercial professions. The fourth comprises the infe- 
rior orders who do not rise to the preceding degree, such as the mob and tbe 
low rabble. Each of these orders is subject to a separate code of sanctions 
regulating the acknowledgment of honourable service and the penalties of 
misconduct. And, indeed, if every evil-doer was to receive the same punish-: 


1 I accept the variant reading in the 

note. By is signified traditions 

. related only on ono authority, in contra- 

distinction to j!> tjXc jxL, traditions sup- 

ported by several contemporary and 

concurrent narrators. 


2 This was probably Miyan Abdu’llah, 
a Niyazi jAfghan and a disciple of Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, See 
Vol. I. Biog. v. 
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mont, tills would be a deviation from justice. The Mir was emboldened 
by this assurance and much rejoiced, and in order to clear himself and 
expose the ignorance of his traducers, ho submitted the opinion of the 
Shaykh for the royal consideration. Those wicked men with their evil 
machinations were confounded. When they discovered the source of their 
confusion, they were inflamed with jealousy. Similar instances of assist- 
ance such as this were divulged and contributed to the turbulence of the 
ignorant. Praise be to God that all men agreed in this, that there is no 
creed that may not in some one particular be in error, nor yet any such 
that is entirely false, and therefore, that if any one, according to his con- 
viction, speaks favourably regarding a doctrine which seems at variance 
with his own faith, his motives should not be misunderstood, nor should 
people rise to decry him. After a long controversy, this point was 
abandoned and they reverted to the accusation of his Shiah tendencies ; 
hut by the protection of Clod the detractor was covered with shame, his 
infamy exposed and he was overwhelmed with confusion : nevertheless, 
in his recusancy and blindness he took no admonition and continued to seek 
his occasion, confirmed in his malice, until the wondrous ways of destiny 
and the caprice of fortune were manifested, and a vast dispersion came as 
an exemplary warning. 

In the fourteenth year of His Majesty’s reign, corresponding to A. H. 977 
(A. D. 1569-70), my father came forth from bis retirement, and great tronbles 
presented themselves, of which I shall briefly make mention as a hortatory 
instruction. Although the hornet’ s-nest of envy was still in commotion, 
and the viper’s hole alive with the brood, the night-lamp of friendship 
dim and even the good intent on molestation had closed the door of 
estrangement, as has been already alluded to, at this time I say, when 
learning was regarded with honour and the distinguished of the day 
were his disciples and the numbers at his lectures were in full attendance 
and my father, according to his custom, denounced all evil habits and exhorted 
his friends and well-wishers to avoid them, the learned doctors and divines 
of the time who regarded his beautiful soul as a mirror to their own 
defects, maliciously conspired to restore their position. Labouring under the 
convulsions of their tortuous purposes, they represented to themselves that if 
they could but adduce some particular instance to convince His Majesty who 
loved justice, it would signally re-establish their former titles to esteem, and 
result in a condition disastrous (to ray father). Oppressed by grief and 
vexation, they continued their intrigues and boldly advaned in a course 
of detraction and by their sophistries and crafty insinuations they led 
astray many of the courtiers with their show of affected regrets. Some 
amongst the evil-disposed they roused by an appeal to their bigotry. 

^ ■■ as : i j ' -."'H/'" 
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Although lor a considerable period this unseemly conduct had continu- 
ed, yet by the aid of virtuous and truthful individuals, the conspiracies 
of the wicked had always been defeated. At this juncture, however, 
this honest and trusty band were remote, and the chief of these intriguers 
at court set himself to gratify his malice. These shameless wretches 
and unclean spirits of evil found their opportunity. My venerable father 
had gone to the house of a servant of God and X had the happiness of 
accompanying him. , That overweening braggart with his affected haughti- 
ness 1 was also present at the visit and began his crafty discourse. The 
conceit of learning and exuberant youth possessed me. I had never before 
get foot outside of college to be present at any public functions, but his vain 
words drove me to open my lips and I spoke so much to the point that he 
was ashamed and the spectators were amazed. From that day, he 
vowed to avenge his being convicted of ignorance, and emboldened those 
who had lost heart. My venerable, father was unconscious of their 
designs and I in my pride of knowledge, gave no heed. At first those 
worldlings without religion, like crafty schemers, convened assemblies 
ostensibly in the interests of truth and religion, and by persecuting 
assaults on those who sought but quiet, many were hunted to death. 
Whenever a monarch, well meaning and with every good intention, leaves 
the direction of religion, education and justice entirely to a body who are 
outwardly respectable, and himself assumes in their regard the mantle 
. of indifference, the influence of the truthful and righteous wanes and the 
crooked-moving white-ants of learning and the courtiers unite in intrigue 
against these few and bigotry has full sway. And it comes to pass 
that families are subverted and reputations totally ruined. At such a time 
when these wretches had gained credit for virtue, like a bride that is 
falsely passed off for a virgin and proves a harlot, and when graceless world-' 
lings were triumphant, and the sordid and blind of heart were united in 
purpose, sympathetic friends .remote, the honest of speech secluded, and 
the gatherings of contention of the profane frequent, these conspira- 
cies were hatched and compacts of. persecution made. One of the double- 
faced and fickle, a fallen angel of malevolent cunning who had insidiously 
crept into the lecture-rooms of my venerable father under a show of 
sincerity and was in collusion and understanding with that body, was 
found and despatched at mid-night inspired with impious deceits and 


1 This must refer to Makhdfim ti’I 
Mulk, whose bold opposition to Akbnr’s 
religious pretensions caused his dis- 
missal from court, his banishment from 


the kingdom and. finally his removal 1 
poison at the instigation of Akbar, 
the Sunnis are to be believed. See tl 
notice of his life in Vol. I. Bioar. vii. 
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spells to infatuate. That clever imposter at dead of night with, a tremb- 
ling heart and tearful eyes, a pallid colour and dejected countenance, 
hastened to my elder brother’s chamber and his evil spells disturbed that 
simple soul and seduced one ignorant of guile and deceit. The purport 
of his information was this : “The principal men of the day have been 
for a long time hostile, and the faithless and ungrateful without shame. 
They have now found this opportunity and mean persecution. Many of 
these tnrbaned divines are witnesses and having appointed a prosecutor, have 
incited him to procure an investigation on colourable pretexts into them 
slanders. Every one knows the influence these men have at court and 
how many eminent men for their own aggrandizement i hey have had put 
out of their way, and what high-handed persecutions they have enforced. 
I have a friend in their secret counsels. Even now at midnight he in- 
formed me of this, and I have in trepidation come to you lest when day 
breaks it may be too late to mend matters. Now my advice is that they 
should convey the Shaykh to som > concealment without any one’s know- 
ledge and let him for a few days live retired until his friends can 
assemble and lie can represent his case fully to His Majesty,” That 
good soul 1 took alarm and with much agitation went to the Shaykh’s 
chamber and informed him of the case. He answered : “ Though my 
enemies may be powerful, the Almighty is vigilant and a just monarch 
now rules the world. If a handful of godless unprincipled men are 
Unrighteously filled with envy, the obligation of pledges is still binding 
and the door of investigation is not closed. Moreover, if the decrees of 
God for my injury have not been issued, though all are united against 
me they can avail nothing and can do no evil nor inflict harm upon me ; 
but if the will ' of the Creator be this, I will cheerfully and gladly 
give my life and withdraw from the possession of this fleeting existence.” 
As my brother was scarce master of himself and afflicted with grief, 
mistaking truth for self-deception as he had mistaken a false pretext for 
condolence he drew his dagger and said, “ Practical business is one thing and 
religious mysticism is another; if you do not go I will at once kill myself; 
for the rest, look you to it. I shall not await here the day of ruin.” The 
paternal bond and fatherly affection induced compliance with his wish. 
At the command of that serene sage I was also awoke. 

Under compulsion, then, in the darkness of that night, three persons 
set out, having no appointed guide and unequal to the fatigues of travel 
My venerable sire, reflecting on the accidents of fortune, maintained silence, 
while between myself and my brother than whom one more inexpert at 

1 This is of course Favzi, his elder brother. 
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the time in political dealings or worldly business one could not imagine, 
a conversation continued and we spoke of our place of retreat. Whomso- 
ever lie mentioned I objected to and whom I named be disapproved. 

With outstretched arm against me comes the foe ; 

No trusty friend averts the threatened blow. 

Throughout tbo world man aud bis works I see, 

But not a trace bespeaks humanity. 

Driven to extremity, after* a thousand difficulties we arrived at the 
house of a person regarding whose fidelity my brother was assured and 
of whom I, fasting in the morn of existence and of little account in the 
market of this elemental frame, had not the least suspicion. At the sight 
of his peaceful and dignified visitors, the man was surprised and regretted 
our coming aud was in hesitancy how to act. At last he found a place for 
our lodging, "When we entered the house it was more forbidding than 
his own heart. A strange scene took place and an exceeding sorrow 
filled our minds. My elder brother hung round me saying, “ Notwithstand- 
ing my greater experience, I have been mistaken, and thou with little 
knowledge of men hast judged aright. Now what is to he done and what 
is the course proposed, and where may we take refuge ? ” I replied, “ Noth- 
ing has as yet happened ; let us return to our own home and let me be the 
•spokesman, and perhaps the badges of office of these worldlings will 
be removed and the trouble that threatens be overcome.” My father 
applauded and approved the counsel, but my brother would not consent 
and said, “ Thou hast no knowledge of this business nor perceive the 
fraud and diabolical malignity of these men. Let us leave this place and 
discuss as we go along .’ 7 Although I had not traversed the desert of 
experience nor the good and evil ways of men, a divine inspiration suggested 
a person to my mind and I said, u It has occurred to me that if things go 
fairly well, such a one will .help, but in a time of serious trouble it will be 
difficult for him to join us,’’ As time was pressing and our minds in per- 
plexity we set out in his direction. Footsore we proceeded through ways 
clogged with mud and reflected on the vicissitudes of fortune. Loosing 
hold of the ‘‘strong handle of reliance in God, trudging onwards dis- 
spirited and. thinking the world in pursuit, we advanced each step with dif- 
ficulty, breathing with effort, oppressed with exceeding sorrow and believing 
the day of the resurrection of the wicked at hand. 

At dawn we reached his house. At the news he met us with 
cordiality and found us a suitable lodging and our many cares wsi’e some- 


1 An expression taken from the Kuran. 
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what abated. In this retreat after two days, we learnt that these envious 
agitators had lifted the veil of shame and openly divulged the intentions 
of their foul minds and like crafty intriguers on the morning of that night 
they represented their case to His Majesty and perplexed his august mind. 
An order was issued from the imperial palace that affairs of state should 
not he transacted without consultation with them, that this was a question 
of faith and religion the issue of which lay entirely in their hands, that the 
fugitives should be summoned before the judicial tribunal and whatever 
the illustrious law decided and the heads of the government determined 
should be canned out. The royal pursuivants were set on and despatched 
in search, and when they learnt what had happened they made every 
effort at discovery. Some evil-doers, plotters of villainy, accompanied 
them and not finding us in our dwelling and believing a vain report, 
they surrounded the house and finding my brother Ahn’l Khayr in the 
house they took him to the court and reported our flight with a hundred 
embellishments, and made it an occasion of shameless accusations. By 
an extraordinary favour of heaven His sagacious Majesty was apprised 
of this gathering of interested detractors and their manner of insinuation, 
and replied, “ Why is all this hostility shown against an obscure dervish 
and learned ascetic, and what is the object of this senseless clamour ? 
The Shaykh constantly travels and has now probably gone abroad for 
recitation. Why have they brought this boy ? and why interdicted the 
house?” The boy was at once released and the prohibition against the 
house removed. The breeze of favour now blew upon that dwelling. Since 
some difficulties were in the way and apprehension was uppermost and 
various rumours contradicted the above, we fugitives disbelieving it 
remained in concealment. The base villains covered with confusion now 
thought that as their victims were without house and home, this was the 
time to carry out their . designs and that some dark-minded miscreants 
should be engaged to kill them wherever they met them, lest they should 
learn what had happened and introduce themselves to the royal court and 
secure justice by the lustre of their talents. Concealing, therefore, the 
answer of the King, they put forth some alarming and awe-inspiring 
language as though uttered by his august lips and thus terrified unsuspect- 
ing and time-serving friends. And they issued some plausible documents 
misleading men into wrong conclusions and thus held them back from 
intended assistance. After a week, the master of the bouse too becoming 
discouraged, began to be vexatious and his servants discontinued their 
former civility. The minds of the fugitives were under apprehension, and 
their agitated hearts were convinced that the first report had no foundation, 
that the King was investigating and the world in pursuit, and that the 
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master of the house would undoubtedly surrender them. An exceeding grief 
overwhelmed them and a great fear entered their hearts. I said : “ Judging 
for myself, of this much I am assured that the original rumour is correct, 
otherwise they would not have released my brother nor would the guards 
over our house have been removed. May not this 'supposed incivility 
be only outward ? In a time of security whenever an ill rumour was 
heard, even good men, led away by it, rose against us ; now if a man like 
the master of the house, is afraid, what is there to wonder at P and if lie 
intended to apprehend us, there would have been no change in his outward 
demeanour and he wonld not have delayed. The fabrications of male- 
volent reprobates have undoubtedly bewildered him and have induced 
his men to this, so that seeing this discourtesy we should leave the house 
and relieve his mind of anxiety.” Thus reflecting we were somewhat 
recovered and set ourselves to devise some plan, and a dark day dawned 
more distressful than the first night, and gloomy was the prospect before us. 
They applauded both my first opinion and this statement of my views 
and recognized me as a counseller and trusted adviser and overlooking my 
youth, they promised not to oppose my advice in future. 

When evening drew on, with hearts filled with a thousand anxieties 
and wounded bosoms and minds oppressed with sorrow, we went forth from 
that dreadful abode of woe, without a helper in sight, with fainting limbs, 
no place of refuge visible nor any prospect of peace. On a sudden in 
that gloomy haunt of demons, a flash shone and gladness smiled again. 
The house of one of the disciples appeared in sight and there for a while 
we rested. Although his abode was darker than his heart and his heart 
blacker than our first night, we reposed a while and recovered from 
bewilderment, hut though at the end of our resources and in the depths of 
depression, our minds continued active and our thoughts were roused 
to reflection. As we found no place of rest and nothing to comfort 
ns I remarked that we had of late seen all that our best friends and 
oldest pupils and most steadfast disciples would do for us. The most 
advisable course to pursue was now to take ourselves away from this 
city of hypocrisy which was a dungeon inimical to learning arid injuri- 
ous to perfection, and to withdraw from these double-faced friends 
and unstable acquaintances whose loyalty rests on the breeze of spring 
and their permanence on a rushing torrent. Perhaps a corner of privacy 
might be obtained and a stranger take ns under his protection. There we 
might learn somewhat of the condition of His Majesty and discover the 
measure of his anger or clemency. It was possible to fall in with some, 
kindly and upright friends and get a savour of the state of the times. 
If the occasion be favourable and fortune propitious we rnay again see 
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better days, and if not, why the expanse of the world has not been con- 
tracted. Every bird has its perch and the comer of its nest and there is 
no commission of perpetual residence in this region of penalty. A certain 
noble, having obtained an assignment of land in the neighbourhood of the 
city had here settled ; we might decipher the impressions of truth from the 
daily journal of his circumstances and the odour of his friendship be inhaled 
by the sense of a penetrating brain. Let ns therefore abandoning all else, 
betake ourselves to him that we may repose somewhat in that inaccessible 
spot. Although the amity of worldlings has no fixed centre or constancy, 
there is this much at least that he has no further intercourse with those 
people. My good brother, changing his garments, set out at once on the 
road and hastened in that direction. Our friend was delighted at the news 
and cordially welcomed our advent as a piece of good fortune. And since 
it was a time of insecurity, he brought some soldiers 1 with him so that 
no harm could come to us on the road and we should not be at the 
mercy of evil-disposed pursuers. In the midnight of despair that ready 
and vigilant friend arrived and conveyed the good tidings of comfort and 
brought the message of repose. On the instant we changed our garments 
and started on our journey and by divers roads arrived at his dwelling. 
He displayed great geniality and did us the highest service and an 
exceeding contentment was the harbinger of our happiness. For ten days 
we rested in his house and were safe from the warfare of the world; 
when suddenly a disaster more overwhelming than the preceding fell upon 
us from the firmament of fate. For, verily, the man was summoned to the 
royal court, and with the same strong potation with which the second man 
had been intoxicated, they finished this one’s business and he became more 
hopelessly drunk than the former. He straightway rolled up the parchment 
of acquaintance. 

One night, leaving that place we came to another friend. He 
welcomed our auspicious arrival as a privilege. But as he lived in the 
vicinity of an evil-disposed and turbulent person, he fell into great be- 
wilderment and exceeding anxiety nearly drove him distracted. When 
the house was all asleep, we set forth without any definite destination 
in prospect and however much we thought and pondered we found no 
resting place and therefore with aUe%gitated heart and minds oppressed 
with sorrow, we returned to his house. Strangely enough the men of 
the house were not aware that we had left it. For a short space we who 
had severed the cord of reliance on God, took repose and thus forgot our 

1 Lit. Turks, but I apprehend the j They were probably Mughals 
meaning is any guard of armed men. } 
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troubles. My brother expressed his opinion that our leaving the place 
was an impulse of fear not a counsel of wisdom. However much I re- 
presented to him that the man’s vacillation was a sufficient guide and 
the change of manner in his servants a clear proof, it was of no avail 
and as the signs of dissatisfaction in our host increased, no other remedy 
was at hand. When that light-headed, improvident and overreaching indi- 
vidual reflected in his mind that these people ignorant of the inconvenience 
they cause, will take no hint and will not vacate the house, at daybreak 
without taking counsel with us or saying a land word, he marched off and 
his venal servitors loading their tents took their departure. Here were we 
three left stranded in the wilds, in the neighbourhood of which a cattle- 
market had been established. A strange predicament it was — no place to 
abide in — no idea of whither to go — and no veil to conceal us. On every 
side were double-faced friends, determined enemies, base and cruel men, 
and time-servers handed together in pursuit, and we sitting in the dust of 
helplessness, in a wilderness without shelter, with gloomy prospects, in pre- 
sent distress and sunk in prolonged grief. However, in any case it was neces- 
sary to rise and proceed. Through that concourse of miscreants we passed 
on; the protection of God hung a veil before the eyes of men, and under 
the divine assistance and guard we went forth from that place of terror, 
and abandoning the fears of companionship and all trust in men, wo 
escaped from the reproach of strangers and the God-speed of friends. We 
happened to come upon a garden where some kind of refuge offered itself. 
Our lost vigour returned and our hearts were greatly strengthened. And 
now it suddenly became manifest that some of our graceloss pursuers fre- 
quented the place. Wearied with our search we rested for a while. Then 
with minds distracted and outwardly woebegone we came forth. In what- 
ever direction we went, some unforeseen calamity filled us with gloom* and 
our places were scarcely warm ere we set forth again in the wilderness of 
danger, until at length in this restless wandering and blind vagrancy the 
gardener recognised us and our condition became desperate. We were nigh 
expiring and resigning the bond of life. That good man with many ex- 
pressions of good will restored our drooping spirits and charitably took 
us to his house and endeavoured to console us. Although my dear 
brother was still in the same wretched state and every moment grew paler, 
my spirits on the contrary rose. I read the signs of probity in the coun- 
tenance of that genial person. My venerable father himself in com- 
munion with God was on the prayer-carpet of prudence and watched the 
course of events. Some part of the night had passed when the master 
of the gardener came forward with great cordiality and lengthened Urn 
tongue of reproval saying, “What! with such a friend as I am here, do' 
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you alight in this place of confusion ! Why have you plucked your skirts 
from mo ? ” and he acted in a manner which we could not have anticipated. 
I answered : ‘‘In this storm, which is according to an enemy’s desire, we 
sought withdrawal from all our sincere friends and loyal well-wishers 
lest any injury befall them on this account.” He was somewhat con- 
fused and said: “ If you are not contented to stay in my house, let 
us see what can be done.” He indicated to us a place of safety ; the 
appearances of sincerity were evident from his language and following 
his wish, we chose a quiet nook and there alighted. We found here a retreat 
such as we desired, and from that place we despatched truthful accounts to 
people of just and commendable dispositions and to faithful friends, and 
each one became cognizant of our condition and set about remedying it and 
thus our pulses were quieted. 

Wo remained a little more than a month in that restful place aud my 
good brother went from Agra to Fathp&r, 1 meaning when he reached the 
royal camp, to make our devoted partisans more zealous in our behalf. 
One morning that all-loving and circumspect soul returned with a thousand 
anxieties and troubles, bringing distressing news. It seems that one of the 
chief nobles and grey-beard elders of the imperial court on the information 
of these envious wretches, became furious, aud without soliciting the usual 
permission or paying his submissive respects, entered the presence of 
Majesty with brusqueness and roughly said, “ Has the world come to an 
end or is the day of resurrection at hand that in this court malicious 
fanatics have their way and good men are confounded? What : ordinance, 
is this that we have; and what ingratitude is this now shown?” My 
brother who loved peace, acknowledging his good intentions said “To 
whom dost thou allude and what dost thou want of this person? Hast 
thou • seen a vision r or is thy brain distracted ? ” When he mentioned 
the name, His Majesty was surprised at his wrong impression and said : 
“ All the chief men of the day seem determined to persecute and do him to 
death and have passed judicial decrees against him. They give me no peace 
for a moment. Although I know that the Shaykh is in such and such a 
place (mentioning our retreat), I purposely take no notice of it, and I 
answer each one of them with a rebuke. Thou art clamorous without 
knowing and dost overstep due limits. Let some one go to-morrow morning 
and summon the Shaykh to the presence and an assembly of the divines 
shall be held.” My good brother as soon as he heard of this disturbance 
came post-haste, and without any one’s knowing, as before, we changed our 
clothes aud set out and an anxiety more painful than on any previous 
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occasion of disappointment, filled our minds with misgiving. Although 
it was in some degree evident how far people were in accord with us 
and what representations had been made by them to His Majesty and the 
extent of his knowledge of our circumstances, — knowledge that could read the 
invisible — nevertheless a greater apprehension disquieted us. Without our 
host’s being aware, that very morning we began our journey. The blazing 
light of the sun, the dark plots of the wicked, the crush in the streets of the 
city, the movements of the spies, the absence of friends, the lack of these to 
share our burdens-— what power has a pen of wood to tell but a fraction 
of this situation ? and where even eloquent lips would stammer, what 
craft can lie in its divided tongue ? At last with many heart-sinkings we 
turned into unbeaten tracks and escaped in some measure the turmoil 
of the city and the eyes of enemies. 

Since the condescension of His Majesty had newly become manifest, 
we now proposed to get together some houses and from those wilds to 
hasten on to the city of auspiciousness and alight at the residence of a cer- 
tain person of whose integrity we had had long experience. Then perchance 
this turmoil might abate and the King put forth the hand of clemency. Of 
necessity, then, like prudent men, wo prepared the requisites of travel 
and on a night darker than the minds of the envious and more protracted 
than the machinations of the vaiu of speech, we set out on the road. 
Withal the inexperience of the guide and his orooked proceedings, in the 
dawn of morning we arrived at that gloomy place. Our not very cordial 
host though he did not deny us, yet told such a tale of discomfiture as 
cannot be expressed, and by way Of consideration for us said that the 
occasion had now passed and that His Majesty’s august mind was some- 
what irritated ; bad we come before, there would have been no detriment 
and our difficulties would easily have been overcome : that he could point 
out. a village, in the neighbourhood, in the obscurity of which we might 
pass a few days until the hallowed pleasure of the King might incline 
to favour. Putting us into a. conveyance he sent us off in that direction. 
We became a prey to a variety of sorrows. When we reached the 
spot, the land-proprietor in dependence on whom we had been sent, was 
absent. We alighted without a shelter in that ruin in the midst of 
civilization. The overseer had occasion to read a document and discovering 
the signs of intelligence in our appearance, he sent for us. As we were pressed 
for time we hurried along the road of refusal and it shortly appeared that 
this village belonged to one of those said stony-hearted miscreants. The 
man in his stupidity had sent us here. With much disquietude and full of 
anxiety we flung ourselves out of the place and taking an unknown guide 
we made for a village in the dependency of the capital city of Agra whence 
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some savour of friendliness had reached us. Travelling for three &o.?, on the 
same day by devious paths we reached our destination. That good man 
shewed us every courtesy, bub it was discovered that there also one of those 
vain schemers had a farm and that at times he visited the place. Retiring 
thence, at midnight with downcast hearts we set out for the city and 
reaching Agra, the capital, at daybreak we discovered the abode of a ('sup- 
posed) friend. Here for a space in this dust-heap of disappointment and dor- 
mitory of oblivion, this place of depravity abounding in demons, this defile 
of ignorance, we reposed, but it was not long before he began to speak of those 
malevolent 1 * enemies of God and shameless intriguers. In the companion- 
ship as we were, of such a lying, crazed and quarrelsome fanatic , 3 our minds 
were verily oppressed by a new grief and exceeding bewilderment. 
And since our feet were worn with tramping, our heads with thoughts 
of night-travel, our ears with the sound of “ come in,” and our eyes with 
the pricking of sleeplessness, an extraordinary anguish filled our spirits and 
a weight of grief was in stewardship of our hearts. Of necessity we 
thought of other plans and the master of the house also, occupied himself 
in finding a place for ns. 

Two days we spent in this interior agitation, and passed the hours in 
thinking each moment was our last until the recollection of a certain well- 
disposed person occurred to the saintly mind of that serene sage (my 
father), and by the aid of the master of the house and his assiduous search 
he was discovered and a thousand happy announcements brought us 
security. Straightway we went to that abode of peace and received 
comfort from the cordiality and genial reception of its master. The 
breeze of prosperity now blew upon the garden of our hopes and the face 
of our circumstances was newly refreshed. Although he was not one 
of the infallible guides to truth, he possessed a large share of virtue. 
In obscurity he lived with good repute; he was rich though possessing 
little, cheerful in his poverty, and though old in years, youth shone from 
his aspect. We here had a delightful retreat and we again began our cor- 
respondence and sought to repair onr fortunes. 

For two months we continued to abide in this home of comfort and 
the door of our desire was unclosed. Well-wishers seeking justice came 
to our rescue and men of experience and high position girt themselves 
in our aid. With speech of persuasive friendliness and sweet words of 
reconciliation they won over the seditions intriguers and ignoble wrong- 


1 The text has for 3 The stop after should be 

omitted. 
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doers, and next they brought "before His Majesty the exemplary conduct 
of the Shaylch and made their representations in an engaging' and con- 
ciliatory spirit. His Majesty in his foresight and knowledge of character, 
vouchsafed the most gracious answers and in his genei’ous impulse and 
magnanimity desired his attendance. As I was inexperienced in worldly 
affairs, I did not accompany him and that illumined sage with my elder 
brother set the face of supplication to the royal court. At once the 
hornets’ nest of the ungrateful was quiet. The disturbed world was at peace. 
The courses of instruction and the quiet sanctuary of holy recollection 
were established as before, and the age again displayed the ways of the 
just. 


Love’s quarrels of the past, 0 night, bring never hack their pain, 

Nor secrets of the heart reveal as yesterday again, 

For wearily the hours crept by, thou knowest, with lagging feet, 

But give, 0, give me back the days of love and union sweet. 

About this time my venerable father went on a pilgrimage to holy 
Delhi and took me with him accompanied by some of the disciples of his 
saintly conferences. Since the time he had taken up his abode in the 
metropolis he was so much absorbed in spiritual contemplation in that 
hermitage of light that he had had no leisure to observe the marvels of earth. 

:: Suddenly this desire took possession .of his heart and he loosened the skirt 
of resolve, and honouring me with unique consideration, he made me, 
who over aud above the earthly bonds of sonship was attached by spiri- 
tual ties, a partaker of his secret. 

To recount briefly; once at early dawn, when his heart was lifted up 
to heaven and he was upon the carpet of praise and supplication, 
between sleeping and waking, Khaw&jah Kutbn’ddin TJ’shi and Nizam 
u’ddm A.wliy& appeared to him, and upon this a conference of numerous 
divines met and a feast of . reconciliation was celebrated, and it was 
proposed to visit their tombs' by way of propitiation and there perform a 
religious ceremonial after their ordinances. My venerable father after the 
manner of his saintly ancestors, preserved an exact outward decorum, and 
indulged not in the hearing of songs nor the vanity of silk attire 1 and 
did not approve of the ecstasies of music aud dance affected by the 
Sufis. He spoke against the followers of this practice and he used 
constantly to say that on the assumption of the indifference between rich and 
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and blame, earth and gold, which was one of the principles 
proceeded, it contained within itself the volatility of 
led it as a place of backsliding unto the wise. He 
abstention therefrom, withdrew from it himself and 
But, in truth, on this night, these slumberers on 
;e who looked on this ceremony as they would on 
ach exhaustive proof of the innocence of their 
of the act that they carried away the con- 
in that happy journey many of the tombs of 
that land of roses were passed, and hearts were filled with 
vouchsafed (whereof if the narrative were 
x\ it as an idle fiction and in suspicion might 
until I was carried from the hermitage of seclu- 
Lly intercourse and the gate of prosperity was 
e summit of distinction. The condition of the 
hose who were a prey to envy became gloomy and 
I made a stead- 
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things material and spiritual fulfilling my desire, cast the shadow of his 
beneficence on me who though engaged in the world preferred solitude, and 
honoured me by special kindnesses. He ever found delight in seclusion, 
and renouncing all else passed his days in self introspection and in the 
renovation of the ever-capricious spirit. 

Inasmuch as he troubled himself little about worldly knowledge, his 
conversation was always regarding the essence and attributes of God and 
he took heedful warning and led an independent life apart and gathered the 
skirts of liberation of spirit until his august health lost its elementary 
equilibrium. Although he had often suffered in the same way before, 
he learnt on this occasion,, that it was his last journey and summoning 
this bewildered creature addressed me fu words of salutary advice and 
went through the last obligations of farewell. As all that be said was 
between us alone and bo shared with me in confidence bis inmost thoughts, 
I kept down my anguish of heart and with many efforts commanded some 
self-restraint and by the miraculous efficacy of that leader in the world 
of sanctity, to some extent was calm. After seven days, in full con- 
sciousness and at the very dawn of the 24th of the 5th month (Amurddd) 
of the Divine Era, on the 17th of Zu’Ikaadah, A. H. 1001. (Tuesday 
4th August, 1 1593) he passed into the gardens of paradise. The luminary 
of the firmament of knowledge became obscured and the light of an 
understanding that knew God grew dim. The back of Learning was 
bowed and the days of Wisdom itself' passed away. Jupiter withdrew; 
his robe from bis head and Mercury destroyed his pen. 2 

Gone from the world is he its peerless sage 
That to its gaze oped Wisdom’s heavenly page. 

"V\ here shall his orphaned kin such marvel find, 

The Adam and Messiah of his kind ! 

This has been to some extent evidenced in what has gone before. 


1 In the Biography of Abul Fazl 

(Yol. I. xviii) Bloehmann gives the date 
as the 4th September, but this cannot 
be, as the year 1001 began on Monday, 
28th September 1592, and Zi’l IJijjah 
follows ZiMkaadah. 


3 The office of Jupiter in the Oriental 
planetary system is supposed to be that 
of a l£6zi, and tho robe represents his 
official dignity. Mercury is the heaven- 
ly soribe. 
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As I have now recounted somewhat of my ancestors, I proceed to say a 
few words regarding myself and thus Unburden my mind, in order to refresh 
this narrative and loosen the bonds of my tongue. In the year 473 of the 
Jalali era, corresponding to the night of Sunday, the 6th of Muharram 
958 of the lunar reckoning (14th January 1551), my pure spirit joined 
to this elemental body came forth from the womb into this fair expanse of 
the world. At a little over one year I had the miraculous gift of fluent 
speech and at five years of age I had acquired an unusual stock of inform- 
ation and conld both read and write. At the age of seven I became the 
treasurer of my father’s stores of knowledge and a trusty keeper of the 
jewels of hidden meaning and as a serpent, 1 guarded the treasure. And 
it was strange that by a freak of fortune my heart was disinclined, my 
will ever averse, and my disposition repugnant to conventional learning 
and the ordinary courses of instruction. Generally I conld not understand 
them. My father in his way conjured -with the spell of knowledge and 
taught me a little of every branch of science, and although my intelligence 
grew, I gained no deep impressions from the school of learning. Some- 
times I understood nothing at all, at others doubts suggested themselves 
which my tongue was incapable of explaining. Either shame made 
me hesitate or I had not the power of expression. I used to weep 
in public and put all the blame upon myself. In this state of things 
I came into fellowship of mind with a congenial helper and my spirit 
recovered from that ignorance and incomprehension. Not many days 
had elapsed before his conversation and society induced me to go to 
college and there they restored to rest my bewildered and dissipated mind 
and by the wondrous working of destiny they took me away and brought 
another back. 

The temple as I entered, drew they nigh 

And brought their gift, a wine-cup brimming high. 

Its strength snatched all my senses, self from self, 

"Wherein some other entered and not I. 

The truths of philosophy and the subtleties of the schools now 
appeared plain, and a book which I had never before seen gave me a clearer 
insight than any thing I could read. Although I had a special gift which 
came down upon me from the throne of holiness, yet the inspirations 
of my venerable father and his making me commit to memory the essential 
elements of every branch of science, together with the unbroken continuity 

1 This Oriental legend of the fabulous its parallel in the myth of the Hesporidas. 
guardianship of treasure by a serpent has 
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of this chain, was of immense help, and became one of the most important 
causes of my enlightenment. For ten years longer I made no d.shnohon 
between night and day, teaching and learning, and recognised no difference 
between satiety and hunger, nor discriminated between privacy and society 
nor had I the power to dissever pain from pleasure. X acknowledged 
nothing else hat the bond of demonstration and the tie of knowledge. Those 
who had a regard for my constitution, from seeing that two and some- 
times three days passed without my taking food, and that my studious 
spirit had no inclination therefor, were amazed, and stood out strongly 
against it. I answered that my withdrawal was now a matter of habit 
and custom, and how was it that no one was astonished when the natural 
inclination of a sick man on an attack of illness was averse from tood 
If therefore my love of study induced forgetfulness, where was the wonder ? 
Most of the current arguments of the schools, frequently misquoted and 
misunderstood when heard, and abstruse questions from ancient works, 
had been presented to the fresh tablet of my mind. Before these points had 
been elucidated and the attribution to me of extreme ignorance had 
passed to that of transcendent knowledge, I had taken objection to 
ancient writers, and men learning my youth, dissented, and my mind was 
troubled and my inexperienced heart was in agitation. Once m the early part 
of my career they brought the gloss of Khwajah Abu’l Kasim, on the Mu taw- 
\joal. 1 All that I had stated before learned doctors and divines of which 
of my friends had takeu notes, was there found, and those present 
were astounded and withdrew their dissent, and began to regard me with 
' other eyes and to raise the wicket of misunderstanding and to open the 
gate of comprehension. In my early days of study, the gloss of Isfaham 
more than half of which had been eaten by white ants, came under my ob- 
servation. The public being in despair at profiting by it, I removed the 
parts that had been eaten and joined blank paper to the rest. In the 
serene hours of morning, with a little reflection, I discovered the beginnings 
and endings of each fragment and , conjecturally penned a draft text which 
I transcribed on the paper. Inti* .-meanwhile the entire work was dis- 


l Commentarius longior, the name of 
a celebrated commentary of Soadu'ddm 
M as^ud-b- U’ mar afc-T af t&zam (died A. H. 
792 A. D. 1389) on tbe Talhhifu’l 
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Hatjmdd-b-Abdu’r Rahnx&n al-$azwhu 
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covered, and when both were compared, in two or three places only were 
there found differences of words, though synonymous in meaning ; and 
in three or four others, (differing) citations but approximate in sense. All 
were astounded. 

The more my will was engaged, the more my mind was illumined. 
At the age of twenty the good tidings of my independence reached me. My 
mind cast off its former bonds and my early bewilderment recurred. 
With a parade of much learning, the intoxication of youth effervescing, 
the skirts of pretension spread wide, and the world-displaying cup of wis- 
dom in my hand, the ringings of delirium began to sound in my ears, and 
suggested a total withdrawal from the world. Meanwhile the wise prince- 
regnant called me to mind and drew me from my obscurity, somewhat of 
which I have in its entirety and somewhat but approximately suggested 
and acknowledged. Here my coin has been tested and its full weight 
passed into currency. Men now view me with a different regard, and many 
effusive speeches have been made amid felicitous congratulations evoked. 

On this day which is the last of the 42nd year of His Majesty’s reign 
(A. D. 1598), my spirit again breaks away from its yoke and a new 
solicitude arises within me. 

My songster heart knows not King David’s strains : 

Let it go free — ’tis no bird for a cage. 

I know not how it will all end nor in what resting-place my last journey 
will have to be made, but from the beginning of my existence until now 
the grace of God has continuously kept me under its protection. It is my 
firm hope that my last moments may be spent in doing His will and that I 
may pass unburdened to eternal rest. 

As the enumeration of the benefits of God is one way of expressing gra- 
titude therefor, I here set down a few of these and invigorate my spirit : — 

The first blessing which I possessed was in belonging to a noble 
family. It may be hoped that the virtue of my ancestors may atone for 
my unworthiness and prove a restoration in allaying the turbulence of 
my spirit, as pain by medicine, fire by water, heat by cold, and a lover by 
the sight of his beloved. 

The second, the prosperity of the age and the general security of the 
times. As eminent men of old have belauded the justice of strangers, 
what wonder if I glory in the puissance of the monarch of the visible 
and invisible worlds. 

The third, the happy fortune that brought me from the womb of fate 
into so happy a time when the august shadow of majesty has fallen upon 
me. 
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• The fourth, my noble birth on both sides. Somewhat of my father has 
already been said. What shall I write of her, (my mother), the fragrance of 
chastity ? She possessed all the noble qualities of men and always adorned 
her precious hours with good works. She united modesty with strength of 
character, and her words were in accord with her deeds. 

The fifth, soundness of limbs, proportionate balance of powers and 
their conformity. 

The sixth, a long ministering unto those two blessed personages. It 
was a fortress against outward and inwai’d disaster’s, and a fence against 
material and spiritual calamities. 

The seventh, excellent health, and the antidote of bodily vigour. 

The eighth, a good house. 

The ninth, freedom from care as to means, and happy circumstances. 

The tenth, a daily increasing delight in doing the will of my parents. 

The eleventh, the kindness of a father which beyond the ambition of 
the times loaded me with many bounties and distinguished me as the true 
patriarch of his house. 

The twelfth, prayerfulness at the throue of God. 

The thirteenth, imploring the favours of pious ascetics and true seekers 
of wisdom. 

The fourteenth, a perpetual guiding grace. 

The fifteenth, the collection of hooks on sciences. Without dishonour- 
able curiosity I became acquainted with the tenets of all creeds, and my 
Spirit was weary of their multitude. 

The sixteenth, the constant incitement to study on the part of my 
father and his restraining me from- dissipating thoughts. 

The seventeenth, virtuous companions. 

The eighteenth , a material love, ordinarily the disturber of households 
and an earthquake of moral obligations, guided me to the goal of perfection. 
This wonder fills me eveiy moment with a new astonishment and from time 
to time I am lost in amazement. 

The nineteenth, the service of His Majesty which is a new birth and 
fresh happiness. 

The twentieth, the recovery from my arrogant presumption through the 
grace of His Majesty’s service. 

The twenty-first , attaining to a perfect peace through blessings of his 
august condescension. For some turned from speech to silence; others 
joined in harmony with the upright of all sects, and for the remaining 
evil-doers, their penitence being accepted, a reconciliation was brought 
about. May Almighty God remove the impressions of evil by the rays 
of knowledge, ■ ' 
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The twenty -second, my spiritual intercourse with the King of all those 
that know God. 

The twenty-third , the raising of me up by His wise Majesty and the 
bestowal upon me of his confidence without the recommendation of men 
or my own seeking. 

The twenty-fourth , the possession ot brethren wise, virtuous, and seek- 
ing the pleasure of others. 

Of my eldest brother what shall I say ? who notwithstanding his 
spiritual and worldly pei’fections, took no step without my concurrence, 
indiscreet as I am, and devoting himself to my interests, advanced my pro- 
motion and was rn aid to good intentions. In his poems he speaks of me 
in a manner which I cannot sufficiently acknowledge, as he says in his 
Eulogium : 


My verse may share both great and little worth, 

Its theme sublime— I lowlier than the earth. 

A father’s virtues shall it far proclaim 
And vaunt the glory of a brother’s fame ; 

He, touchstone of all wisdom, who inspires 
My strain with sweetness that a world admires ; 

If through a riper age, I pass him by, 

In merit, centuries between us lie. 

What though the branching savin taller grows, 

What gardener mates its beauty with the rose ? 

He was born in the Jalali year 469, corresponding to A. H. 954 (A. D. 
1547). In what tongue shall I indite his praise ? In this work I have 
already written of him 1 and poured forth the anguish of my heart, and 
quenched its furnace with the water of uarration and broken the dam of 
its torrents and alleviated my want of resignation. His works which are 
the scales of eloquence and penetration and the lawns of the birds of song, 
praise him 2 * and speak his perfections and recall his virtues. 

Another was Shaykli Abu’l Barakat. He was born on the night of 
the 6th of Mihr Mdh ( September) of the Jalali year 475, corresponding to 
the night of the 17th Shawwal, A. H. 960 (25th September 1553). 
Although he has not attained to any high distinction in learning, ho has 
nevertheless a considerable share of erudition, and in knowledge of affairs 
and as a military tactician 8 aud for his practical sagacity he is considered 


1 See Yol, I. p. 548. 

8 The pronoun j\ must be understood 

here. 


8 Bloehmann ' translates ; { well versed 
in fencing,’ I do not think this is the sig- 
nification of jjA+A it would 
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one ot the foremost. Ho is especially distinguished for Ins goodness of 

disposition, his reverence for holy men, and his benevolence. 

Another was Sbaykh Abu’l Khayr. He was born on the 10th of 
hfanddrmm (February) in the fourth year ot His Majesty » n»SPb o»™ s - 
ponding to Monday, the 22nd of Jnmada L, A. H. 967 (18th February 

1560) The highest morals and most excellent qualities distinguished Ins 

disposition. He understood the temper of the times and kept liis tongne 
like all his other members under the command of reason. 

The next was Shaykh Abu’l Makarim. His birth took place on the 
night of the 1st of UrdibihisM (April) in the 14th year of His Majesty’s 
reign, corresponding to Monday, the 23rd of Shawwal, A. H. 976 (9th 
Anril 1569). Although at first he was a little unruly, the miraculous 
efficacy of my venerable father’s will brought him back to the path of 
duty and rectitude and he read much of philosphy and tradition under 
that discerner of the mysteries of the spiritual and material worlds. 
Somewhat before his study of the ancient philosophers lie read with Amir 
Fa$h u’llah Shirazi. 1 He walks with circumspection and I trust he may 

reach the goal of his desire. 

The next was Shaykh Ahfi Turab. He was born on the 1st ot 
Bahman Mdh (January), in the 29th year of the reign corresponding to 
Friday, 23rd of Zi’l Hijjah A. H. 988 (27th January 1581). Although he 
was by another mother, he has the happiness of being admitted to court 
and occupies himself in the acquisition of all perfections. 

The next was Shaykh Abu’l Hamid. He was born on the 6th of 
Bay Mdh (December) the 30fch of the reign, corresponding to Monday 
the 3rd Rabii’ IX., A. H. 1002 (17th December 1593). 

The, next was Shaykh Abti BAshid. He was born on the 5th of 
Bahman Mdh i MU ( January), the 23rd year of the reign corresponding 
with Monday, 1st of Jnmada I of the same year (12th January 1594). 

Although these (last) two scions of the house; of prosperity are of 
concubines, they bear on their countenances the marks of good breeding. 
That illustrious sage when informed of their coming birth, fixed the 
names they were to bear. Before they were born he died. I hope that 
through his inestimable prayers, fortune may wait on happiness and that 
they may become the recipients of numerous favours. 

Although my elder brother is dead and has thrown the world into 
mourning, I pray that the other nurslings of joy may attain to long life 


apply only to AW1 Bara- 

kob served under his brothor Abul Fazl 
in Khand&h where he had the oppor- 


tunity if not the distinction of military 
command. 

1 See Vol. I. p. 33. Vol. II. p. 30. 
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in glad prosperity and the fruition both of this world and the next ana 
fee blessed with good things temporal and spiritual. 

The twenty-fifth, my marriage into an honourable house and a family 
distinguished for learning and the respect in which it was held. This gave 
•edit and was as a leading rein to my unruly spirit, 
were occasions of great joy to me. 

£ a dear and virtuous son. He was 
of the 18th of Bay Mdh (December) in the 16th 
corresponding to Monday night, the 12th Shaban 979 
Rafeman. Although 
he has the Greek temperament and is 
of the good and evil of life, and his 
happy fortune. His Majesty has 


my outward person cr 
Hindu, Kashmiri and Persian wives 
The twenty-sixth, the blessing of 

born on the night o. — — 

year of the reign, 

(29th December 1571.) My father namedhim Abdu’ 
he is of Hindustani extraction, 
fond of. study, has much experience 
countenance displays the marts of a 
allied him in marriage with his foster family. 1 

The twenty-seventh, the sight of a grandson. Or 
of the month of Amnrdad Mdh i TXdhi in the 30th ; 
responding with Friday, 3rd Zi’l Kaadah 999 (1J 
an auspicious moment, this child of happy destiny ap 
of God became manifest. His Majesty gave this sapling in the garden of 
felicity the name of Bishdtan .* It is my hope that he may be blessed with 
the highest perfections of nature and grace and attain to the fruition of 
eternal bliss. 

The twenty-eighth, a love for the study o£ moral treatises. 

The twenty-ninth, the knowledge of the rational soul. For many years 
I had studied the principles of ontology and physios and had conversed 
muoh with the professors of these two sciences and all the proofs hy 

indagationand evidence, inductive and ocular, had come under my ohser. 
vation Still the path of doubt remained unclosed and my mind was 
not satisfied. By the blessing of faith this difficulty was solved and I 
became convinced that the rational soul is a subtile divine essence 
eenarate from the body, having, however, a peculiar union wdh tins ele- 


2 The name of the son 
and brother to Isfandiy&v. 


1 u Akbar married him to the daughter 
of Sa&dat Yar Kokah’s brother.” Bloch- 
mann. Yol. I. xxxv. 
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. The thirty-first, indifference to worldly considerations. 

The thirty-second, the grace to complete this work. Although the 
motive of this divine hook is the praise of G-od which I have proclaimed 
with a tongue under the spell of a daily increasing felicity and gratitude 
for His favours expressed % the language of my pen, nevertheless it 
is the fountain head of various knowledge and a mine of wisdom to 
many. To industrious workers it is a guide, and the triflers and gay will 
find their portion therein. To youth it will be a source of pleasure, to 
manhood a cause of pride. The stricken in years will there find the 
experience of ages, and those who lavish the silver and the gold of this world 
will therein recognise the ordinances of manly fortitude. To the jewel of 
perspicacity it is a glad weighing-place ; to the grasses of freedom, a fertile 
soil. It is the wicket to the laboratory of skill for the morn of felicity, 
the deep sea of creation’s gem. The favoured who seek for fame will 
in it find the road thereto, and the godly who pursue truth will rejoice in 
the custody of the volume of their deeds. Merchants of every kind of 
ware will learn the ways of profit, and champions in the arena of valour 
will read therein the tablets of heroism. Those who mortify the flesh for 
the edification of the spirit will take therefrom the institutes of virtue, 
and the blessed and sincere of heart will gather thence treasures without 
end, while those who repose in the pleasant vales of truth will by its means 
attain to their desire. 

A wondrous work herein behold 
That wisdom’s treasures all enfold ; 

So fair upon its page they show 
That he who reads shall wiser grow. 

These various benefits announce the good tidings which my heart 
hears in gladness that the conclusion of my task will make for goodness 
and avail me unto everlasting bliss. 

Although the Son of Mubarak is at the present time the object of 
resentment and held up as a warning to mankind, and a strife of love and 
hate is kindled in his regard, the worshippers of God who seek truth give 
him the name of Ahu’l Wafidat, 1 and account him a unique servant of the 
Supreme Giver. The valourous in the field of bravery sfcylo him Abu’l 
Himinat and deem him one of the wonders of carnal self-denial. Wisdom 


1 The Father of Unity, i.e., professing 
the unity of God, instead of Abn’l Fascl, 
the father of bounty. Abu’l Himinat 
signifies the father of resolution, and 


Abu’l Fitrat, the father of understand- 
ing. I would amend tlio ^i^ki of the 
text, to be xfizi , 
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proclaims him Abu’l Fitrat, and considers him a choice specimen of that 
sublime house. In the writings of the vulgar herd which are noisy 
dens of ignorance, some attribute worldliness to him and hold him to be 
one of those plunged into this whirlpool, while others regard him as given 
up to scepticism and apostacy, and hand together in reproof and condem- 
nation. 


Of roe a hundred fictions rumoured fly, 

And the world stares if I a word reply. 

God be praised that I am not moved from these honorable dispositions 
by watching the strange vicissitudes of life, nor turn from well-wishing both 
to those who blame and those who commend, and defile not my tongue with 
reproof or praise. 

The dullard’s eye to sterling merit dim, 

True ring of minted gold tells nought to him. 

Worth must from noble souls unhidden blaze, 

As from the moon her light, from Jupiter his rays. 
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and to 2, 149, 151 to, 153, 155 to 2, 160, 
161, 163 to 1, 164 w 2, 165 and to 1, 166 
-re!, 168 to 1,170 to 1, 172 and toto land 
3, 173 toto 1 and 4, 174 to 4, 185 to, 211 
n 2, 219, 220, 227 to 2, 231 to 3, 245, 282, 
287, 288, 289, 291 and to 2, 292, 303, 

306 to 6, 807 to 2. 

Brahma Parana, The, 220. 

Brahmacharin, 226 « 1. 

Brahrnachdrm, 275. 

Brahmacharya, The, 210 to 1. 
Br&hma-ohar.ya, 272, 275. 

Brahmacharya. (continence), 184. 
Brahma G-rapthi, 245 n 1. 
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Buddh&vafc&ra, The, 292. 

Buddhi, 129, 135, 138 and » 2, 189 n 1, 
140 to 1, 162, 163, 170, 171, 178 to 8. 

Buddhism, 152 to 1, 168 n 1, 188 to 1, 200 
n 7, 211, 214 n 3. 

Buddhist Synod, The first, 212 to. 

Buddhists, The, 133 to 2, 151 «, 169 to, 
178 » 3, 188 to 1, 189 to, 202 », 205 n 
2, 211 to 2, 213 » 1.215 to 2. 216 and 
to 1, 269 to 1, 293, 305 to 4, 337 to 1. 

Bugie, 62 n. 

Bukhara, 54 to, 92 M, 97 and to, 357, 358 
n 3, 359 toto 2 and 3, 361 to 1, 367, 368. 
374,420. 

Bukhari, Sayyid Mahmdd, 369. 

Bukka Raya, 189 n, 

Bnl&r, 103 and «. 

Buldarah, 50. 

Bulgaria, 102. 

Bulgarians, The, 101 to. 

Bnlgh&r, 103 and to, 104. 

Bfirdn, 65 ». 

Burd&l, 101. 

Burgess, Dr., 19 to 3, 52 ». 

Burghanga, The, 287 to 2. 

Burhan-i-KAti’, The, 89 to, 104 to, 342 


Brahmagupta, 


Brahmans, The, 8, 115, 116 and to 4, 127, 
157 n 1, 174, 189 to, 208 to 1, 210 and 
n 1, 212, 217 to 1, 218, 222 to 1, 225, 
226, 228, 229 and to 1, 230, 231, 238 to 
8, 239, 262, 264, 266, 267, 268, 269, 
270, 271 and to 1, 272 and to 1, 273, 
275, 276, 277, 279, 283, 284, 294 to 3, 
296, 297 and to 2, 298, 300, 301, 302 
and to 4, 308, 309 and toto 3 and 4, 310 
and to 2, 316 and to 1, 319 and to 2, 320 
to 3, 321, 323, 324, 330, 331, 331, to and 
n 1, 332, 334, 336, 338. 

Brahmdnd, The, or Egg of Brahma, 11 
and n T. 

Brahmdij.da-ddna, 282. 

Brahmanda P Tirana, The, 220. 

Brahman<Ja Upa-purapa, The, 220. 
Brahmaputra, The, 303 to 3. 

Brahmarshi, 32 to 3, 83. 

Brahma Sanatkumara, 194 to. 

Brahma- valvar ta Purana, The, 220. 
Brahmavarta, 32 n 3, 33, 286. 

. Brdhmya, 172. 

Brdhmya marriage, 807. 

Brajhihar, 252 w. 

Bretagne, 105 to. 

Briggs, 345 to 1, 346 toto 3 and 4, 347 n j 
348 toto 1 and 2, 362 to 3. 

Bfihaspati, 218 to 1. 

Britain, Groat, 105. 

Britain, Lesser, 105. 

Brittany, 104 to. 

Broach, 52 n, 59, 289 to. 

Brothers, The, 57 n. 

: Brusa, 100 to. 

Buchanan, Dr., 192 to 1. 

Budan, Islands of, 104. 

Bndha, 117. 

Buddha, 152 to 1, 169 to, 177 to 1, 178 to, 
188 to 1, 189 to, 197 to 1, 205 to 2, 211 
and toto 1 and 2, 212 to and toto 1 and 2, 
213 to 1, 214 to 1, 216 to 1, 292 and to 1. 


Burhanpiir, 804. 

Bnrhi Rapti, The, 804 to 5. 

Barmans, The, 292 to 1. 

Burnell, 32 to 3, 115 toto 1 and 2, 116 » 1 
261, 295 to 1, 309 toto 1 and 2. 

Burnonf, 169 to, 202 to. 

Burfijird, 88. 


Bnst, 68 and to. . 

Buwaih, Adhudu’d Dawlah, 25 to 1, 74 to. 
Buvrayh, House of, 25 to 1, 407 and 


Bmvayh, the Daylamite, 407 n 1. 
Buzantya, 101. 

Buz j an, 86. 

Buzurj-Mihr, 1, 340 to. 

Burzuyah, 838 and to 2, 339 and » 1. 
JBydsam, diameter, 25. 

Byjoo, 251 to 1. 

Bythinia, 100 to. 




Gabes, n n. 

Cabes, Gulf of, 61 «, 71 n. 

Cabra, 100 n. 

Cadesia, 72 n. 

Cadiz, Isle of, 93. 

Caesarea, 63 n, 95 n. 

Caesarea Phillipi, 78 n. 

Caesar ion, 60 n. 

Caggar, The, 33 n. 

Cairo, 61 n, 62 n, 63 n, 74 n, 424. 

Caiyon, 98 n. 

Calanns, 332 n 2. 

Calcutta, 123 n 1. 

Calcutta Museum, The, 211 n 2. 

Calcutta Review, The, 246 n, 249 n. 
Caxnbalu, 52 n. 

Cambay, 59. 

Cambridge, 409 n 2. 

Camestres, 144 n. 

Camp of Mnkram, 66 n. 

Oanarese Language, The, 189 n. 

Canaria, 33 n 1. 

Canary Islands, The, 33 n 1, 53 n. 
Cancadora, 29 n 1. 

Canon, Alfazari’s, 105 n 1. 

Canon, Avicenna’s, 422 n. 

Canopus, 39 n 2. 

Canterbery Tales, The, 107 n. 

Cape do Verde, The, 33 n 1. 

Cape Raptum 43 n 2. 

Cappadocia, Kings of, 95 n. 

Capricornus, 13 n 3. 

Caracalla, 56 n. 

Carey, 248 n 3. 

Carmania, 78 n. 

Carmel, Mount, 378 n 1. 

Carnatic, The, 252. 

Carthage, 328 n 3. 

Caryate Jews, 103 n. 

Caspian, The, 83 n, 86 n, 96 and n, 103, 
353 n 3. 

Castile, 100 n. 

Categories of the Nyfya, The, 182 n 2, 
185 n 2, 150 n 1. 

Caucasus, The, 98 n, 101 n. 

Caussin de Perceval, 73 


Central India, 290 n 1. 

Ceuta, 76 n. 

Ceylon, 7, 48 and n, 54 n, 214 n 8 , 216 n 
1, 325. 

Ch&dir D%h, 103 a. 

Chahat, 70. 

Chaitya, 215. 

Chakravartis, The, 197, 198 it. 

Chalcedon, 78 n. 

Chaldaeans, The, 13 n 3. 

Chaldi, 347 n 1. 

Chamars, The, 316 n 1. 

ChampakaU, 313. 

Chaudals, The, 294, 295, 302. 

Chat}ddla, 116. 

Chandala Brahmans, 116, 117. 

Chan das, 224 and n 2. 

Chand5ri, 365. 

Chandniwat, 69. 

Chandrabhaga, The, 303. 

Chandra-mai}i, 286. 

Chandra-nddi, 233 and n 1, 234, 235, 236, 
237. 

Chandra wats, The, 118. 

Chdndrdyana fast, The, 227 and n 3, 228, 
231, 278, 299, 

Changiz KhSn, 343, 344 and n 4, 345, 846, 
348. 

Charama Tirthakrit, 188 n 1. 

Charaita, 187 and n 4. 

Chardin, 38 n 2. 

Charmanvati, The, 304. 

Oharm-hdr, The, 315 and n 2. 
Oharthawal, 70. 

Ch&rVaka, 217 and n 1. 

Ch&iaTe, The, 121 n 5. 

ChatU 116. 

Chatur-amika, 148. 

Chaturdaia festival, 318. 

Chaturdasi festival, 318. 

ChaturtM festival, 318. 

Chaucer, 107 ». 

Chcmdah-p'drvdnga, The, 205. 

Ohaukans, The, 118. 

Chaupar, 300 and n 2, 

Chedda-grantha, The, 205. 
Chedda-Sutras, The, 205 and n 1. 
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Ghem, 55 to. 

Ohenrais, 65 n. 

Ohen&b, The, 303. 

Chenery’s al Hariri, 50 to, 57 to. 

Gkhala, 129, 146. 

Chhancl Songs, 252 and to 2. 

Qhhandas, 263 n 2. 

Chhudr-Khantilcd, 313, 

Ghikir&ha, 149. 

Childers, 214 to 3. 

Chin, 7 n 1. 

China, 7, 48 to, 49and«, 52 and. % 60, 
73 and to, 92 to, 98 and to, 102, 109, 110 
and to 1, 216 to 1, 327 to 1, 328, 336 n 1, 
337, 

Chind, 252. 

Chinese, The, 108, 292 to 1. 
Chinnapattanam, 60 and to. 

Chiragh i Dihll, 365, 368, 369, 372. 

Chisht, 357. 

Chisht family, The, 369, 370. 

Ghishti, Khwajah Myinu’ddm Hasan, 361* 
Chishti, Khwajah Othman, 361. 

Chishti order, The, 354, 422. 

Chibor, 347. 

GUtrini, 243. 

GMta, 162, 168, 178 and to 3, 215 to 2. 
Chittagong, 121 to 3. 

Ohreet. Arab., De Sacy’s, 4/7 to, 62 to, 
91 to. 

Christians, The, 127. 

Chronology of Pathan Kings, 869 to 4. 
Chronology, Albirdni’s, 1.7 to 2, 19 to 2, 
22 to 2, 40 to 1. 

Chuli Maheswar, 290 to t. 

CMr, 313. 

Clvdrd, 313. 

GhurCn, 313 and to 4. 

Chuthala, 252 and to. 

Cicero, 322 to 4. 

C ilioia, 94 to. 

Cintra, 100 to. 

Circesinm, 79 to. 

City of brass, 99 to. 

Clarke, Mr. C. D., 246 to. 

Class., Diet, of Hind. Myth,, 159 ti> 
Cleopatra, 60 to. 


Clepsydra, The, 16 and n 3. 

Climate, 43 and to 2, 44. 

Clysnxa, 63 to. 

Coelesyria, 64 to. 

Gceur do Lion, 347 to. 2. 

Coft, 60 to. 

Colohis, 110 to 1. 

Colobrooke, 1 to 2, 129 toto. 1 and 2, 133 
to 3, 134 to, 135 to, 137 n 1, 138 to 4, 139 
toto 1 and 2, ,151 to, 152 to 1, 156 to 3, 
161 to 2, 163 to, 165 to 3, 168 to 1, 169 to 
and to 1, 170 to 1, 2 and 3, 171 n 1, 174 
to, 175 toto 2 and 4, 176 to 2, 178 to 2, 379 
» 1, 188 to 1, 189 to, 192 to and to 1, 193 
to 1, 195 toto 1 and 3, 197 to 3, 201 n and 
toto 1 and 4, 202 to and to 2, 210 to 2, 214 
to 3, 215 to 2, 217 to 1, 219 n 1, 221 to 1. 
Colebrooke’s Essays, 129 to 2, 135 to, 151 to, 

1 53 to, 1 59 to, 188 to 1, 195 to 3, 212 to 1. 
Coleridge, 167 to. 

Columbine ginger, 51 to, 

Commagene, 95 to. 

Comorin, Cape, 48 to. 

Conjevaram, 305. 

Constantine, 66 to, 62 to. 

Constantine, Province of, 60 to, 77 to. 
Constantinople, 70 to, 78 to, 95, 101 and to, 
Cooley, Mr., 47 to, 55 «. 

Copts, The, 56 to, 110. 

Ooracesium, 94 to. 

Cordova, 76 to, 102. 

Corea, The, 49 to, 98 to. 

Coromandel, The, 61 to, 239 to 1, 284 to l, 
Cosmos, Humboldt’s, 15 to 1, 22 to 3, 24 
toto, 1 and 2, 29 to 1, 37 a 1, 38 toto 2 
and 8. 

Cossacks, The, 102 to-, 

Cowell, Prof., 133 to 3, 189 to 2, 153, 158 to, 
159 to, 169 to 1, 212 to 1, 214 to 8, 21 7 
TO 1, 219 TO 1. 

Cow’s meat prohibited, 294 to 1. 

Cremona, 30 to 1. 

Crete, 77 to. 

Crimea, 101 to, 102 to, 103 and », 104 to. 

Crusades, The, 396 to 1. 

Csonm’s Tibetan Grammar, 212 n 1. . ; 

Otesiphon, 66 to, 96 to, 326 to 5. 
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Cunningham) General, 212 n, 331 n 1. 
Cunningham’s Anc. Geog., 58 n, 212 n, 
Cupola of the earth, 104. 

Cust’s Modern Languages of Africa, 53 n. 
Cutch, 68 n. 

Cyprus, 77 n. 

Cyrenaica, Mountains of, 62 n 
Cyrene, 62 n. 

Cyrus, 330, 411 n 1, 423 n 2. 


ABA, 229 and n 1. 

Bdbha grass, 300 and n 1. 

Dahil, 82 n. 

Dabilisbim, 326 n 4. 

Dabistan, 337 nn 1. 

Daf, The, 255 and n 7, 256, 257. 

Bafzan, The, 257. 

Daghestan, 101 n. 

Dahabi, ad, 361 n 
Dahl ah, Island of, 50. 

Dahna, 75 n. 

Daibal, 58. 

Dailam, 84 and n. 

Dailamdn, 84. 

Bainandina, dissolution, 164. 

,, pralaya, 165 n 1. 

Dainawar, 82, 396 n I. 

Daityas, The, 11, 159 n, 287 , 288, 289 
290, 292, 306, 320 n 2. 

Baiva marriage, 308, 309 n 1. 

Daivata, The, 224 m. » 

Balckhin, 110. 

Daksha, 227 n 2, 238 n 3. 

Daksha smriti, The, 221. 

Dakshina, 113. 

BaTcshina, 173. 

Bcikslcina lover, 24 3. 

Dalman, 59. 

Daloo, 251 n 1. "'.■■■ ■ 

Daldkah, Qneen, 55 n. 

Damar, 50, 53 n. 

Damagh&n, 84. 

Damascus, 56 n, 64, 72 and n, 73 n, 90 n, 
354* 

iDamietta, 63 n, 421 n 3, 

Damindan, 74. 


Daniiri, ad, 391 n. 

Dana, or Alms giving, 282. 

BdnaSiddM,V7(5. 

Dandiya, 312. 

Dandamis, 332 n and n 1. 

Dandankiin, 87. 

Bayda-vat prostration, 280. 

Daniel, The prophet, 377 n 1. 

Danube, The, 102 n, 

Danya, 93. 

Danyal, Ahmad, 365. 

Daoutmonr Khan, 345 n 1. 

Dar Safed, 74 n. 

Dar5, 73, 75 n. 

Darab, 67 n. 

Darabjii*d, 67, 423 n 2. 

Darah, 54 n, 55, 71 n. 

D^rah, The, 55 n. 

Darband, 83 n, 95 n, 96 n, 98 n, 101 and 
n, 377 n t. 

Daren Mts., The, 70 n. 

Darghdn, 97 . 

Darius, 67 n, 78 n. 

Darius Hystaspes, 328 w 4. 

Darikalah, 49. 

Dar raj, Abu Husayn, 354. 
Bar$dna-varai,dyci, 201, 202 to. 

Darzindan, 96 to. 

Daia-hara (Dusserah), 318 and to 6, 319. 
DaSainz festival, 3 18. 

DaSaratha, Eajd, 291. 

Dasht, 84 and to. 

Daskarah, 75, 362 to 1. 

Dathavanisa, The, 168 to 1, 

Dadd Khan, 347 to. 

Dadd Tdi, 356. 

D&ulatabfrd, 59. 

• Daurdk, 66 to, 90. 

David, 63 to. 

Davies, 159 to, 160 to 2, 168 to 1, 169 to 3, 
170 to 1, 171 to 1, 178 n 1, 227 ml.' 
Davies’ Hindu Philosophy, 129 to 1, 132 
mro 1 and 2, 133 toto 1 and 2, 134 n 2, 136 
n 2, 138 nn 2 and 3, 139 n 1, 140 n 1, 
141 n 1, 142 n 2, 143 n 2, 148 n 1, 149 
n, 151 n, 162 ml. 

Davis, Samuel, 36 n 2. 
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Devatideva, 211 n 1. 

Devband , 327 and n 1. 

Devi, 319 n. 

Devi Bhagavata, The, 220 n 4. 

Devika (Deva), The, 304. 

Dhadda, The, 255, 256. 

Dhddhf women, 257. 

DhddUs, The, 256. 

Dkafar, 48 n, 54 n. 

Phafar, 50 n, 51. 

Dhaivata, 247, 249. 

Dhanur.ifeda, 225. 

Dhanvantari, 286 and n 3. 

Dhar, 365. 

Dhara-ddna,, 283. 

Dhdraya, 183, 186, 190. 

Dharma, 136 and n 2, 141, 180, 201 nn 2 
and 4, 202 and 2, 264. 

Dharma S'astra, 220, 221 n 1. 
Dharmadhvaja , 208 and n 4. 
Dharmdstilcdya, 201. 

Dharma Idbha, 207. 

Dharsu, 375. 

Dhatn’l 3£usur, 80 n. 

Dhenu, 282 w 2. 

D’Herbelot, 7 n l, 20 » 2, 25 n 1, 52 n, 
64 n, 55 n, 82 n, 83 n, 92 n, 106 n 1, 
325 n 1, 336 n 1, 342 % 2, 343 nn l 
and 3, 345 n, 348 n 2, 349 n, 375 n 2, 
377 « 1, 407 « 1. 

DMrd, 242. 

DMrd Adhird, 242. 

JD7ioZ, The, 255 « 6. 

Bhoondhee, 251 » 1. 

Dhrishta, 244. 

Dhrrna , 262 and •». 

Dhfimd-'pvahhd, 195 «■ 8. 

Dhwpad, The, 251 and it 2, 256, 257. 

Dhvani, sound, 160. 

Dhvanif a figurative style, 240 «• 2. 
Dhydna, 183, 186 and n 1, 


Dawwln, 422 n 1. oK . 

Day, Captain, 246 «, 260 * 18, 263 n 254 
Jand * 2, 255 1, 2, 5 and7, 256 ti3. 

Day’s Fishes of India, 296 « 4. 

Daybul, 52 n. 

D, 6mg« 8S».9a»,343»3.3«’» 

4 and 6, 845 » 1. M* » 4 - 
Be Het. laiioiB, 52 ti, 77 n. 

Be Seay, 39.9, 47 62 «, 91 S« » 

1, 850 » 2. 

Be Slane, 68 *, 80 », 96 n, 100 w, 101 *• 
Behai, 58 W 
BecapoliB, The, 64 n. 

B«o«, The.82»8..18» «• See also 
Dekhan, The. 

Beeline and fall, Gibbon’s, 65 ». 

Defhna, 69. 

Bekhan, The, 250, 251 n 1, 252, 258, 284, 
304, 305, 365, 372. 

Delhi, 69, 119, 200, 251 » 1, 262, 257, 

822 n 4, 342,344,345, 347,348,349, 
361 n, 362, 363, 364, 865 and * 1, 866, 
367,368, 369, 370,371,372,373,374, 
375, 425 ti 2, 426 n 2, 440. 

Delphi, 36 « 2. 

Demavend, 84 n. 

Denia, 93 «■, 100 w. 

Deoband, 70. 

Deogir, 69. 

Deoras, The, US. 

I) era Ghazi Khan, 69. 

Derbend, 83 -a. 

DeSa, 200. 

DeSakdra, 250. 

Dedi- Songs, 251. 

Desnbah, 69. 

Denoalion, deluge of, 94 n. 

Devs, The, 327 n 1. 

Dev Mahal, 366. 

Bevas The, 308- 
Deva Brahmans, 116. 

Deva holy plaoes, 303. 

Deva-piyd, 277. 

Devaki, 292. 

Devatd, 172. 

Devat&s, The, 11, 115, 193, 198, 199, 227, 


Diana, 93 n. 

Biot, de la Perse, 61 1 
82 n, 83 ti, 85 n, 86 
Dipt, of Antiquities, ! 
n 1. 



Duban, 326 and » 2, 327. 

Dtibays al Asadi, 64 a, 350 « 2. 
Ducum, 59. 

Duhlcha, 129, 135, 139, 141. 
Duhul, The, 255, 257, 258. 
Dnmbawand, 84. 

Dumbawand Mtn., 74 n. 
Dtindhani, 313. 

Dnnknlah, 49. 

Jburbauhh, 312. 

Darga, 277, 318, 319 n. 
Durvasana, The, 220. 

Duta, 244. 

D&ti, 244. 

Dv&raka, 304 and n 3, 306. 
Dvesha, 135, 139, 141, 181, 302. 
Dvi-ja , 116 n 4. 

Dvi-ja Brahmans, 116. 
Dvy-anuka, 148. 

Dwapara Yoga, 147 n 1,159 n, 
Dyalah, 65 n. 

Dyke of the Himyarites, 6Q n. 


Didhn, 332 and n 1, 334. 

Dido, 328 w 3. 

Digambaras, The, 195 n 3, 210 and n 1. 
Dig-pula, 113. 

Dikpalas, 193 n 2. 

Dina-war, 82 n, 396 n 1. 

Diocletian, 63 n, 

Diodorus, 331 n 1, 332 n 2. 

Dipaka, 250 and n 17. 

Dxpd.li, 306 n 2, 320. 

Dipalpdr, 346. 

Dipani, 253. 

Dirgha, 135 and W 1, 223. 

Dis, 132, 133. 

Dito, 113. 

Diti, 148 n 3, S87 n 1. 

Biwdli festival, The, 306 and n 2, 32C 
and nn 3 and 4, 

Diyar Bakr, 79 and n, 80 and ft, 90, 91 n 
Diyar Mudhar, 79 and n. 

Diyar Eabxah, 75 n, 79 and n, 80, 91 n. 
Dnieper, The, 77 n, 94 n, 104 n. 
Dniester, The, 102 n. 

D’Ohsson, 100 n, 844 n 2, 345 n 1, 348 n 1 
Doliche, 91 n. 

Doluk, fortres of, 91 n. 

Dominions Cassini, 38 n 2. 

Don, The, 94 n, 103 n. 

Dongola, 47 n, 49 and n. 

Donne, 55 n. 

Dordlah, 70. 

Dosha, 129, 139. 

Dowson, 10 n 2 , 113 n 2, 114 n 2, 116 n 
117 n 4, 149 n 2, 169 n. 

Dozy, Snppl. Diet. Arab., 67 n. 
Bruvatva, 135. 

Dravida, 284. 

Dravya, 132 and n 2, 151. 

Drill, 159. 

Drisadvatx, The, 32 n 8 , 33, 286 n 5. 
Drishtwnta, 129, 143. 

Bfiahtivdda, The, 204 n. 

BriSya, 159. 

Dryden, 390 »1. 

Dni Khan. 347 n and nl. 


J_i ASTERN Sea, The, 49. 
Eastwick, 341 n 1. 

Ebnsas Island, 77 n. 

Edrisi, 49 n, 54 n, 56 n, 60 
Egypt, 62, 63 and n, 73 n. 
109, 110, 113 n 2, 124 n, 
353 and n, 424, 426 n 2. 
Egyptian Sea, The, 68. 62. 
Egyptians, The, 13 n 3, 53 
Ek&gra, 179. 

Eleazar, 377. 

Elements, The, 12, 17 n 1 


Elements, Euclid’s, 24. 

El Hammat el Khabs, 71 n. 
Elias, The Prophet, 375, 37 i 
n 1- 

Eliseus, 378 and n 1 . 
Elizabeth, Queen, 863 n. 
Elliot, SirH., 326 n 1, 343 xi 
345 nn 1 and 2, 346 nn l 
wn 1 and- 2, 348 nn 1 and 2. 
Elliot’s Bibl. Indica, 349 n. 
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Elphiu stone, 340 nn l and 2, 346 n 2, 437 
n, 363 n, 421 n 1. 

El Shehr, 48 n, 61 ft. 

Elysian fields, The, 33 n 1. 

Emerald mine, 66. 

Emesa, 80 n. 90 n. 

Emir Shah Mukd-b-Tabir, 2 7 n 3 - 
Empedocles, 37 ft 1, 148 n 3. 

Ennius, 113 n 2. 

Enseneh, 56 n. 

Eolus, 113 n 2. 

Ephesus, 100 ft. 

Ephthalifces, The, 88 n. 

Epiphaneia, 90 n. 

Equator, The, 46. 

Era, The Divine, 416 n 1. 

Erannoboas, The, 304 n 7. 

Eratosthenes, 25 « 3. 

Erbil, 80 n. 

Erdmann, 103 n. 

Erek, 90 n. 

Erekle, 101 ft. 

Erment, 60 n. 

Brzeroum, 79 n, 95 ft. 

' Eshmoum, 71 ft- 
Eski Kirym, 103 ft. 

Esneh, 55 n. 

Essai sur l’hist. des Arabes, 73 ft- 
' Etah district, 287 ft 2. 

Btawah, 59, 

Eternal Islands, The, 83 and n 1, 34, 

: 4i. 

Eternal Wisdom, The, 326 and n 2, 
826. 

Ether, 1 2 and ft 3. 

Ethiopeans, The, 107. 

Euclid, 24. 

Endoxus, 39 41 3. 

Euphrates, The, 64, 65 n, 79 n, 80, 89 n, 
91, 95 ft. 

Europe, 109 and n 2, 124 ft , 134 n l, 326 
n 4. 

Europeans, The, 42. 

Eusebius, 72 ». 

-Buxine, The, 94 ft, 110 n 1, 103, 104. 

But, a Turkish. tribe, 342 ft 1. 

Eve, 325 and « 1. 


Fa 


ABLES of Pilpay, 326 11 4. 

Fabricius, 109 n 1. 

Fadhl-b-Sahl, 326 and n 3, 327. 

Fa-Hian, 212 n. 

Paid, 57 and n. 

Paizi, Shaykh Abu’l Faiz, 410 n 3, 411 
and n 4, 412, 431 and n 1, 445. 
pakhra’ddm ‘ Iraki, Shaykh, 363, 364. 
Fafehru’ddin Nafilah, Manlana, 369. 

Falak, 14 ft 1. 

Painu’§ §ilk, 65, 90 n. 

Famyah, 78 n, 90. 

Farab, 102. 

Parabr, 92. 

Paramarz, 329, 330. 

Parghanah, 97 ft, 98 and n, 358 n 2, 363. 
Farh&n, 89. 

Farida dam Ganj-i-Shakkar, Shaykh, 

363, 364, 365, 367, 370, 372. 

Faridun, 89 n, 109, 329. 

Paristan, 66 n, 

Farjistan, 92. 

F&rmid, 359 ft 3. 

Farmidi, Shaykh Abd ^Ji, 359. 

Parmul, 69. 

Farmyab, 92. 

Parrah, 373. 

Parrukh Shah Kabuli, 363. 
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383, 421 to 1, 425. 
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Huns, The, 290 to 1. 

Hunter, Sir W., 120 to. 
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v; 373. 
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Husayn Sharki, Sultan, 251 to 1. 
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Hydaspes, The, 303, 392 to 1. 
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Hyphasis, The, 303. 

Huzaifak Marashi, 367. 

Hwang- choo, 52 to. 

Hyde, 29 n 1, 337 n 1. 
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Ibn Sind, 421 ■«. 4. 

Ibn Tarik, 23, 25 a 2. 

Ibn-n’l-Athir, 354 « 2. 

Ibn-n’I Faricjh, Sbaykh, 421. 

Ibrahim Adham, 350 to 1, 357. 
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Ibrahim, Sultan, 340, 341, 370. 
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Iconium, 90 to, 95 to, 421. 

Ida, 233. 
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F ha, 190. 

Tj, 423 and to 2, 424. 
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Ikhmim, 65, 56 to, 71 to. 

Ikshwaku, 117, 188 to 1. 

Ilahabas, 33, 59, 232, 306, 324. 
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Ilavrita, 31 to 1. 
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Ildiz. 342 to 2. 
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Ilkban dynasty, The, 83 to, 348 n 3. 
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Imadn’ddin Tdsi, Shaykh, 367. 
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and to 1, 121 toto 4 and 5,’ 122 to 2, 123 to 
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328, 329, 330, 334, 336 and to 1, 887,' 
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Indra-Jdla, 239. 

Indra-khapda, 31. 

Indrapat, 346 n 4. 
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Inshai Abu’l Fazl, 387 iv 1. 
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425. 
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246 n, 250 n 18, 253 n, 254 n, 256 n 3. 
Mustan?ir, al, Fatimite Caliph, 73 n. 
Mustaufi, 341 n 1. 

Mustaufi, Abu’l Maali Nasru’Uah, 341. 
Mntawakkil, al, 86 n. 

Mutawwal, al, 444 and n 1 . 

MutiTillah, al-, 407 n 1. 

Muweilah, 58 n, 

Mynali, The, 121, 238 and n 1, 296. 
Mythus de Ovo Mundano, an Essay, 11 n 1. 
Mu?affar Shall, Sultan, 372. 
Muzaffarnagar, 70, 374 n 1. 

Muzayyan, Abu Musayn, 353. 


Nabuchadnczziir, 92 n. 

Nabulus, 72 and n. 

Nachiketa, The, 221. 

Nadhir, Jews of al, 360 n 1. 

Nddiha, 16 n 4. 

Naditnah, 60. 

Nafali&tu’l Uns, J&mi’s, 350 « 1, 351 n, 
377 n. 

Naga, 113. 

Naga-panchami festival, 319. 

Nagas, The, 113 n 2. 

Nagarkot, 306 and n 4, 318, 

Naghma , 218 n 2. 

Nag-khanda, 31. 

Nagor, 367 and n 4, 419, 421 n 1. 
Nagr-ndaya Lagna, 36. 

Nahad, 103. 

Nahawand, 352. 

Nahlw&rah, 68. 

Nahrouan Canal, an-, 49 n. 

Nahrwalah, 59, 68 m, 369. 

Nahrw&n, 73 n. 

Nahtaur, 70. 

Nai-anibdn, The, 256. 

Naigama, The, 224 n. 

Naighatf.tuka, The, 224 n. 

Naimittiha, 157 and n 1, 165 n 3. 

Nairit, 110. 

Nairrita, 113. 

Naisabur, See Nishapur. 

Naiyayikas, The, 164 and n 2, 155 « 1, 
156. 

Najd, 57 n, 60, 350 n 2. 

Najdah, 75. 

Najibu’ddin Firdausi, Shaykh, 370. 
Najibu’ddin Muhammad, Shaykh, 367. 
Najibu’ddin Mutawakkil, Shaykh, 367, 
368. 

Najibu’ddm Samarkand!, Maulana, 369. 
Najiram, 69 and n. 

Najmu’ddin Kubra, Shaykh, 356, 367. 
Najmn’ddin Sughra, Skaykh, 366. 

Najran, 60. 

Nakdra , The, 255. 

Nakhchuwan, 81. 

Nakhshab, 97 and n. 

Nakjowan, 99. 


NaBHI, 31 n 1. 

Nablus, 105. 
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Ndta-Nardyana, 249, 2SG. 
Nafanz, 84. : 

Nath, 313. 

Nats, The, 258. 

Nafovas, The, 257, 258. 
Naubakht, 97 n, 
Naubandajan, 66, 67 n. 
Nanbanjar, 67 n. 

Nankan, 86 n, 

Nauroz, 327 n X. 
Naushtthi’, 80. 

Navami festival, 318. 
Navarasa, The, 240 and r, 
Nava-ratra festival, 318. 


Nakshabi, Abii Tarab, 351, 353. 

Nahshatra, 21. . 

Nakshbandi, Khwajah Bahdu’ddin, 358 
..and n 3. 

Nala and Damayantx, 311* 2, 

Ndmadheya, 219. 

Ndman, 201. 

Namas-kdra, 280. 

Namika, 201 n 5. 

Nanda, 292. . 

Nanda Upa-puramb The, 220. 

Nandatirtha, The, 303 n 4. 

N andavati, The, 303. 

Nandi Sutra, The, 204 n, 205 and * 1. 
Nanak, 206 n. 

Nara, 307 * 3. 

Nirada Purana, The, 220. 

Nkradiya, The, 220. 

Naraka, 128. 

N&rakis, The, 193, 198, 199. 

Nara-sinha, 287, 299, 318. 

Narasinha Upa-purana, The, 220, 

Narayan Swatni, 262 n. 

Nirayana, 159 *, 226. 

Narbada, The, 288, 289 n, 290 n 3, 300 
and n 2. 

Narbans, The, 118. 

Narbo Martins, 93 n. 

Narxmin, 327 n 1, 329, 330. 

Narwar, 60. 

Nasi, 92 and n. 

Nasaik, 74 n. 

Nasf, 97. 

Nashawa, 99. 

Nasibin, 79. 

Na?ir 'lidmiTlih, an-, 426 n 2. 

Nasirah, 76. 

Nastru’ddm Ohiragh-i-Dihlavi, Shaykh, 
369, 372. 

Nash-n’ddxn Malxnxud Shih, 346. 
Na^xrn’d-dm Tusi, 20, 27, 82 n, 422 n. 
Na?r-b-Ahmad Samani, 340 n. 

Na?rabadi, All, 351. 

Na?ruTlah Musban.fi, 841 and v- 1. 

Nistika School, The, 217. 

Nistikas, The* 217 « 1. 


Nawawx, an-, 354 n 3, 360 n 1. 

Naxuana, 81 n. 

Niyak Bakshu, 251. 

Nayaka, 243. 

Ndyijta, 241. 

Nayzak, 38 n 2. 

Nazarenes, The, 8. 

Nazareth, 76 «. 

Neapolis, 72 n. 

Needle of Pharaoh, 74 w, 75 «. 
Negroland, 47 n, 

Neith, Goddess, 66 n. 

Neo Platonists, The, 109 n 1. 

Nepal, 121 n 3, 304 n 5. 

New Testament, The, 293 n 1, 

New World, The, 42. 

Newton, 328 * 3. 

Nia Natis, 105. 

Nilandha, 149. 

Nididhydsana, 141. 

Nidrd, 180, 

Niebuhr’s Description de 1’ Arable, 49 n, 
60 n, 51 n, 53 n, 54 n, 63 n. 

Niftawaih, 338 n 2. 

Nigcmana, 145. 

Niger, The, 47 n, 49 n, 54 n. 

' Nighantu, 224 n. 

Nigraha-sthdnd, 129, 146, 160, 

Nihanah, 104. 

Nihilists, The, 213 n 1, 216 * 1, 21 7 n 1, 
218. 

Nikharba, 200. 
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Nila range, The, 30, 31. 

Nilakantha, Pandit, 163 to 3, 166 to 1. 
Nile, Tlie, 47 and to, 63 n, 55 to, 60 to, 63 
n, 71 to. 

Mmba leaf, The, 323. 

Nimishara, 286 and to 6, 307. 

Nimitta Kdrana, 143. 

Nimkhar, 287 to, 307. 

Nineveh, 90 to. 

Nirgwia Paramesvara, 192. 

Niruvara SdnTchya, 177 n 1. 

NirjalailcddaiH festival, 319 to. 

Nirjard, 202 and to 2. 

Nirnaya, 129, 145. 

Nirodha t 179 and n 1. 

Nirodha-parinama, 179 TO 4. 

Nirodha-satya, 215. 

Niruddha, 179. 

Niruhta, 160, 223 and to 5, 224 n. 

Nirvana, 211 to 2. 

Nirvichdra, 182. 

NirvitarJca, 182. 

Nishdda, a musical note, 248, 249. 
Nishadas, The, 115 and to 2. 

Nishadha Mountain, 30, 31. 

Nishapur, 43 to 3, 67 to, 85 to, 86 and to, 
87 to, 89 to, 91 and to, 92 and to, 337 to, 
361, 361 and to 1, 367 to 1, 423 to 2. 
Fishiddha, 157. 

Nitya, 157 and to 1. 

Nivaria, 33 to 1. 

Niyama, 136 to 2, 183, 184. 

Niyata,, 190. 

Niyazi Afghans, 428 to 2. 

Nizamu’ddin Ahmad Bakshi, 343 to 3. 
Nizamu’ddfn Auliya, 365 and nn, 367, 
368,370, 372,440. 

Noah, 75 to, 81 to, 83 to, 109, 327, 375, 
377, 418. . . . ' 

Noer’s Emperor Akbar, 69 «. 

Noph, 75 to. 

Norway, 104 to. 

Notices et extraits, 61 to. 

Noviana, 344 to 4. 

Novo Shudak, 104 to. 

Nrityddhyd/ya, 256. 
hToamau, Mountain, 80 n. 

63 


Nuaman b. Bashir, 79 to. 

Nnamaniyali, 65, 75 to. 

Nuhawand, 83 and to. 

Nulkaba, The, 876 to 3. 

Nulcan, 86. 

Nuniahad, 96 to. 

Nur, Shaykh, Kntb-i-Aalam, 371, 

Nun's, The, 351. 

Nurn’d-din, 91 to. 

! Nnsayy, 377. 

i Nushirwan, 85 n, 338, 339 to 1. 

Nuxnana, 99 ». 

I Nuzhat u’l Mushtak, 50 to, 53 n. 

Nxjdsa, 249 to. 

Nyat/a, 144 n. 

NyAya School of Philosophy,: The, 1 27, 
132 > 2, 135 to 2, 141, 143 to 3, 146 
to 1, 150, 151 to, 152 and to 1, 153 and 
to 1,154, 156 and to 5, 190, 192, 216, 224. 

OcEAN, Shore of the, 49. 

Oder, The, 77 «. 

Ogonz Khan, 345 to. 

Old Man of the Mountain, The, 398 to 1. 
Old Testament, The, 72 n, 75 to. 
Oldenberg, 169 to. 

Olj&itd, 348 to 3, 

Olshaasen, 82 to. 

Om, 184 to 5, 278. 

Oman, 48 and to, 51 and to, 53, 54 to, 

Omar, 72 to, 99 to, 326 to 5, 351 to, 354 
■ and to 3..' 

Omar, K&dhi of al-Muktadir, 354 to 2. 

| Omar Khayyam, 392. 

Omlcara, 184 and to 5. 

On, 74 to. 

Onesicritus, 332 to 2. 

Ophir, 53 to. 

Ordeal, The, 262. 

Orissa, 31 to 2, 304 to 4. 

Oriya, 120 to. 

Orontes, The, 90 to. 

Osiris, 60 to. 

■ Oihman, the Caliph, 62 to. 

■ Otte, 22 to 3, 24 to 1, 29to 1, 38 toto 2 and 3. 
Ottoman SuMns, The, 90 to. 
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Ondh, 287 n, 304 and n 5, 366. 

Onselej, 68 n, 97 ». 

Onzkend, 88 n. 

Oxus, The, 08 n, 88 n, 92 aha n, 96 n. 

97 n, 98, 103 and n, 104 n, 382 ». 
Oxyryuchus, G3 n, 

Ozein, 29 n 1. 

Pagecmim, 110 . 

Pada, 150, 253 and n 1, 

Pddah, 162. 

Paddrtha, (predicament), 120, 159, 170. 
Pa.ddrth.as, The, 204 n. 

JPaddhati, 150. 

Padma, 200, 

Padma Parana, The, 10 n 2, 220, 221 n 1. 
Fadmini, 243. 

P4el, 69. 

Pagrce, 78 n, 

Pahr, 15. 

PAH, 313. 

Paila, 116 n 2, 

P&innas, The, 205 and n 1. 

Faisdcha marriage, 309 and n 4, 

Paitra, 172 and n 2. 

Fdk Pattan, 364. 

Fdka-ja, 151. 

Pdlca-yajna, 281 and n J, 301. 

Fakhdwaj, The, 255, 257, 258, 

Paksha, 144 n 1. 

Paksha-dharmatva, 144 n 1. 
Palcsha-sattva, 144. 

Pakslvt, 173. 

Pal, 16. 

Palangan, 90. 

Palermo, 73 77 ». 

Palestine, 63 and n, 64, 75, », 76 », 
123 « 1. 

Pallas, 212 n 3. 

Pallas Athene, 56 n. 

Pains Mseotis, 94 n, 105 n. 

Palya, 188 n 1, 194 n 1. 

Palyopama , 200. 

Pamir, The, 108 n. 

Pampelnna, 101 n. 

: ; Pamphylia, 94 n. 


Pan, 55 n. 

Panchdla, 32 n 3. 

Fancha-l&ngala-ddna, 283. 

Pafichama, 247, 249, 250. 

PanehaSikha, 169 n. 

PancMkrita, 161. 

Pandavas, The, 217 n 1. 

Panda 319 n. 

Pandna, 59. 

Pandnali, 371. 

Pandreo, 251 » 1. 

Pdni, 162. 

Panic worship, 55 n. 

Pdijini, 177 n 1, 222 n 2, 223 n 5, 224 
n 2. 

Panipat, G9, 368, 369, 425 n 2. 

Parj.tydsa, The, 206. 

Panjab, The, 70, 120 n 1, 303 and n 3, 
330, 346, 364, 425 n 2. 

Panjabi, 120 n. 

Panjhir, 89 n. 

Panjliir, Mtn., 88 n- 
Panka-prabhd, 195 n 3. 

Panopolis, 55 n. 

Pah wars, The, 118. 

Papa, 201. 

Papihd, The, 121, 296. 

Paradise Lost, 37 n 1. 

PardUyd, 241, 242. 

Faramdrthika, 166 •» 3, 190. 

Paramdtman, 129. 

Pdrdpdra-tusMi, 176. 

Par5£ara Smyiti, The, 221. 

PdrdSara Upa-parana, The, 220. 
Pdrasndfch, 189 n. 

Paraturama, 159 and n, 290, 291, 299, 
304 n, 318. 

Para4ujamivatt.ra, The, 289, 

Fardfmd, 191. 

Fdra-tush(i, 176. 

Pardvaha, 17. 

Pdrdvati, The, 304. 

Parichohheda Bhashya, The, 179 n 4 
Parih&ras, The, 118. 

Parifdtaha, 286 and n 1. 
Farijdtaka-vriksha, 286. 

Pariksha, 146. 


Parimdna, 135, 163. 

Paris, 103 to, 107 to. 

Paritishta, ISO. ■' 

Parisishtas, The, 205 n 1. 

Parivd festival, 318, 320. 

Parivaha, 17. 

Parhod, 233 and n 2. 

Pariyafcra range, 31 and to 2. 

Par\ia, 304 n 7. 

Parnasona, The, 304. 

Parnell’s Hermit, 108 n 1. 

ParoTcsha, 190, 191. 

Parsa, Khwajah Muhd. 361, 

Parsaror, 69. 

Parsvanatha, 188 to 1. 

Parfcliians, The, 95 to. 

Parratf, 249, 283 n 1. 

Parvati, The, 304 "n 2. 

Paryiz, Khusrau, 314 and to 1. 
Pasargadae, 332 n 2, 423 n 2. 

P4suyati, The, 304. 

PaSohima, 113. 

Pashandis, 217 to 1. 

' Pa?w," l73. 

Pasu Brahmans, 116, 117 and to 2. 

Pdfa, 253 and to 1. 

Patala, 150. 

Patdla-loka, 32, 172, 195, 306. 

Patna, 59, 212 to. 

P&tanjala Bhashya, The, 135 to 2. 
Patafijala system, The, 171, 175, 177, 
215, 238 n 2, 245 to 1, 274, 278. 
Patafijali, 177 and to 1. 

Pa tan j ali, Aphorisms of, 156 to 4, 162 to 
2, 175 to 3. 

PatMna fish, 296 to 4. 

Pati, 243. 

Patiala State, The, 69 to. 

Pdtra, 208 to 3. 

Pattan, 59, 304, 364, 869. 

Patterson, Mr., 246 to. 

Patthar Chatd fish, 296 and to 4. 

Payray, Shaykh Al£, 878. 

Peacock, The, 325 and to 1. 

Pegu, 212. 

Pekin, 52 to, 9S to, 102 n . 

Peripatetics, The, 126. 


Periplus of Lyeia, 91 to. 

Persepolis, 67 to. 

Perseus, Temple of, 55 to. 

Persia, 7, 9, 38 to 2, 66, 72 to, 108, 109, 
120 to 1, 121, 123 to 1, 252, 328 to 2, 332 
TO 2, 337 TO, 338 TO 1, 340 and n, 343 « 1, 
348 to 3, 371, 373, 378, 399, 407 to 1, 
421 to 3, 423 to 2. 

Persian Gulf, The, 57 to, 60, 61, 66, 67 to. 
Persians, The, 13 to 3, 44, 89 to, 212 and 
to 3, 327 to 1,329 to. 

Persis, 110 to 1. 

Peshawar, 69. 

Peshddcl, 326 to. 

Poshdadian Kings, The, 326 to, 328 to 3, 
Pfcate, 129, 139. 

Phaleg, 375 and to 2. 

Pharaoh, 56 to, 74 to, 394. Needle of-— y 
74 to. 

Pharaohs, The, 60 to. 

Phavorinus, 34 n 1. 

Pherecydes, 109 to 2. 

Philadelphia, 64 to, 72 to. 

Philip, 72 ». 

Philistines, The, 64 to. 

Phincas, 377. 

PMU, 313. 

Pilpay’s Fables, 407 to 1. 

Pindle, The, 255. 

Pindar, 109 to 2. 

Ping ala, 233. 

Pingalanaga, 224 to 2, 

Ping an, 16. 

Pipcd-patH, 313. 

Pipilikd-macfhya, 227 to 3. 

Pisa, 101 to. 

Piddcha, 172. 

Pi&chas, The, 193 to 2, 309. 

Planets, The, 15, 18, 20, 23. 

Plato, 3, 11 to 1, 37 to 1, 140 to 1, 180 n, 
224 to. 

Platonists, The, 126. 

Pliny, 24 to 2, 33 to 1, 38 to 3, 71 to, 79 to, 
91 to, 804 to 7. 

Piute, 223. 

Plutarch, 331 to 1, 832 toto 1 and 2, 

Pinto, 113 to 2, 
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Pram£na, (extent), 128. 

Pramana, (proof), 129, ISO, 151, 166 and 
to 4, 159,1 69, 190, 200, 215, 
Framdya-vritti, 180. 

Prameya, 129, 190, 191. 

Prdna, 148 and to 4, 162, 163 to 1, 193, 
Prdjid'/dma, 183, 185, 186, 274, 294, 
Prdpti, 187 and to 2. 

Praacvhya , 158 to, 

Prasenajit, Edja, 289 » 2. 
Prainavydkaraydnga, The, 205. 
Prdbhama-kalpilca, 1S3. 

Pratibhd, 156 to 4. 

Prdtibhdsika, 16 6 to 1. 

Pratijna, 143. 

Pratipatti-Karmdni, 158 to, 

Prati-vddin, 261. 

Prativasndcvas, 198 to. 

Praty-abhijmdna, 191. 

Pratydhara, 183, 186. 

Pratydksha , 129, 138 to 3, 161, 156 and toto 
4 and 5, 190, 215. 

Prau4ha, 241. 

Pravaha, 17 and toto 1 and 2. 

Pravahdnila, 17. 

Pravartaka, 206. 

Pravritti, 129, 139, 140, 141, 179 to 1. 
Praydga, 32 to 3, 306, 

Praydjas, 158 ?&. 

Prayaiahitta, 157. 

Prayatna, 128, 135, 139, 140, 141. 
Prayqfma t 129, 143. 

Prayuta, 200 . 

Prefo, 328. 

Pretydbhdva, 129, 139. 

Price, 340 to. 1. 

Prinsep’s Tables, 363 to 3, 364 to 1. 
Prithdktva , 128, 138, 135. 

Prithvi Raja, 342. 

Proshita-bhartrikd , 242. 

Ptolemais, 62 to. 

Ptolemy, 13 and to 1, 20 toto 1 and 3, 22 
to 3, 23, 24 toto 1 and 2, 25, 29 « 1, 31 
TO 2, 33 TO 1, 42 and to 1. 43 and to 3, 45, 
46 to 1, 48 to, 57 to, 64 to, 69 to, 71 7*, 
76 to, 90 to, 91 «, 93 », 108 to 2, 331 to l, 


Plntus, 113 to 2. 

Pokur, 307 to 2. 

Poles, The, 39 and n 3. 

Folyp/zles, 266 to 2. 

Pompelo, 101 ». 

Pompey, 95 to. 

Pontic coast, The, 101, 

Pontus Euxinus, 94. 

Porphyrins, 331 to 1. 

Porphyry, 11 to 1. 

Port Slornington, 49 to. 

Port Said, 63 TO. 

Port Tendres, 93 to. 

Poms, 330, 334, 335, 392. 

Posidonius, 25 n 3. 

Prubandhddhydya, 253. 

Prabhakara Guru, 153, 154, 155, 156. 
PrablidvaU, 241 to 3. 

Praddrtha, 214. 

Pradesa, 200 and to 7. 

Pradhana, The, 14 n 1. 

Pradyamna, 165 n 3. 

Praed, 409 to 2. 

Pragalbhd , 242. 

Prablada, 288. 

Praia, Dr., 123 to 1. 

PrajSpati, 163 to 1, 172 and to 1, 228 ' 
Prajd-pati, 193. 

Prajdpatis, The, 227 to 2, 289 to, 309. 
: Prdjdpatya, 172 and to 1 , 228 and to 1 
: Prdjdpatya marriage, 309 and to 2. 
Prajnd, 182. 


Prdkiry.a, 205 to 1. ' 

PraMrnddhydya, 252. 

Prdkrita dissolution, 165. 

Prakriti, 164 to 4, 169, 170 and to 1, 173 
and to 4, 174, 178 n 1, 201 and n 4, 
Prakritika, 173. 

Prakritilaya, 183. 

P-mkriti-tuahfi, 175. 

PrakrUi-vikriti , 170. 

Prakrits, The, 120 to. 

Frcdaya, 146, 147. 
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Ptolemy Energetes, 56 to. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, 64 to. 

Publius Carisius, 76 to. 

Pudgala, 200 and to 6, 201 and to 1 and 3, 
202 % 2 . 

Pukara, 307 to 2. 

Pukhra (Pusbkara), 307. 

Pukkasas, 116 to 2. 

Pulastya, 291 to 2, 310. 

Pulisa, 23, 25 toto 2 and 8, 35 to 2. 

Punjab, The, See Panjab, The. 

Puny a, 201. 

P4rab, 110. 

P4raka, 185. 

Puranas, The, 10 to 2, 11 to 1, 17 « 1, 28 
to 2, 32 to 1, 168 to 1, 192 to 1, 219, 220 
toto 2 and 3, 318 to 4. 

Purbi, 70. 

Puri, 151 to. 

F4rij.a-m.dsa festival, 318, 319, 
Ptirndvatara, 284, 293. 

Purneah, 303 to 3. 

Purohita, 310. 

Purusha, 163 to 1, 170 and toto 1 and 2, 
174. 

Pdrva, 113. 

P4rva Mimdmsd, 165.- 
Ptirvas, The, 204 to, 205. 

Ptirvahrita, 190. 

Ptirvatva, 135. 

Pnshkara Dwfpa, 29, 32 to 2. 

Pyramids, The, 328 to 3. 

Pythagoras, 129 to 2. 


Buga, pa esion, 139, 1 40, 141, 181, 302. 
Buga, music, 248 to- 3, 249 and n and 


Bdgdlapa, 252, 

Raga-viveTcadhydya, 248. 

Raghu, Baja, 117 and to 4. 

Baghu-vansa, The, 117 TO 4. 

Ragim, 248 to 3, 249 to 1. 

Bah, 71. 

Rai, 25 to i, 65 to, 74 to, 83 to, 84 and », 

.. 352 TO 2. 

Rai, 123 to 1. 

Raja Brahmans, 116. 

Raja Gang, 374 to 2. 

Baj agriha, 189 n, 211 to 3, 292 to 1. 
Raja-guna, 10 and to 2. 

Rdjaniti, 259. 

Rajas, 160, 161, 173, 178 n 2, 179. 

Rajasas, The, 221 to 2. 

Rajasthan, Todd’s, 290 to 1. 

Rajasdya sacrifice, The, 158 to. 
B&ja-stiya-yeyna, 281. 

Rajendral&la Mitra, 135 to 2, 142 to 1, ' 

152 to 1, 156 to 4, 162 to 2, 177 to 1. 
See also, Mitra, Dr. 

Rajgir, 211 and n 8. 

Rdjtm fish, 296 and TO 4. 

Rajoharaya, 208 toto 3 and 4. 

R&jputana, 307 to 2. 

Rajputs, The, 117,290 to!. 

Raju, 195, and to 1, 196. 

Riju Kital, 371. 

R&kasi, The, 33. 

Ra^hah, 90. 

Rakkah, 79 and TO. 

Rakkdn, 99. 

Baksha-bandhana, 319. 

Bdkshasa, 172. , ’ 

Bdicshasa marriage, 309 and TO 4. ' 
Rakshasas, The, 172 and « 3; 291, 309. 

3, 255, 257, Ram, 68. 

Ram Hurmuz, 66, 360 to 1. 

Rim Shahristan, .68 to. 

Rdma, 159 rt, 274 and to 3, 287 to, 289, 291 
and to 1, 299, 305 to 3, 318 and to 3, 
319 to, 392 to 2. 

Rima Chandra, H7 -to4, 292. 


IJUATREMERE, 40 n 1, 63 

Qnilon, 51 to L 

Quintus Ourtius, 331 to 1. 


RABAB, The, 254 and 
258. 

Rabbath Ammon, 63 to. 
R&bi’ah, 855 and to 1. 
R&biah Adawiyah, 355 n 1 
Rabusah, 94, 
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Bed Sea, The, 49 n, 52 n, 63, 57 n, 108 
■ n 2, 325 n 1. 

Regio Syrtica, 71 n. 

Remand, 29 n 1, 30 n 1, 33 n 1, 39 n 2, 
43 » 3, 47%, 48 n, 49 n, 54 «, 55 «, 


Rama-navami festival, 318. 

Ramani, 54. 

Rdm&vatara, The, 291. 

Riimayana, The, 159 n, 274 n 3, 291 n 3, 
304 % 6, 318 % 3. 

Rambha, 286 and » 4. 

Ramganga, The, 304 n 5. 

Rarmchan, 358 n 3. 

Ramithani, Khwujah All, 358 and n 3, 
Ramlah, 63. 

Ramotb. Gilead, 72 n. 

Ramya, 31 n 1. 

Ramyaka-khanda, 31. 

Ranij, Island of, 51. 

Rankatta, 289. 

Mas, 13. 

Rasa, 134, 240 n 3. 

Rasas, The, 240, 241 n 1. 

Rasdbhasa, 243. 

Rasdtala, 32. 

Rasa-vidya, 239. 

Rdsdyana-tantra, 225 n. 

Rashid, Kliwajah, 348. 

Rdii, 317 n 1. 

Rasm’ nl Ma’nv&n, 47 n, 70 n. 

Rasulabad, 372. 

Rathors, The, 117, 118 n. 
Ratna-dhenu-ddna, 283. 

Ratnddhika, The, 206. 

Ratnagiri hills, The, 212 n. 
Ratna-parikshd, 239. 

Ratna-prabhd, 195 n 3. 

Raitdra, 241. 

Rauzatu’1 Aimmah, 42/ n 2. 

Ranzatn’s Safd, 344 nn 1 and 4, 

Ravana, 159 n, 287 n, 291, 304 n 5, 818 
n 3, 319 n. 

Rdvi, The, 304, 386. 

Rawflah, 60. 

Rawlinson, 29 n 1. 

Rayy, See Rai. 

Razi, ar-, 106 and n 1, 107. 

R« zi, Y uanf-b-Husayn, 353. 

EWddm Ali Lala, Shaykh, 356. 


71 n, 76 n, 77 n, 78 n, 89 n, 93 n, 98 n, 
99 n, 100 n, 101 n, 103 n 104 n. 

Rel, 418. 

Religions of India, Barth’s, 177 n 1, 
185 n. 

Rennol, Major, 55 n. 

Rennka, 290. 

Reshfc, 84 
Ren, 375 n 2. 

Rcva-Khauda, The, 220 n 4. 

Rewa, The, 289 n. 

Rewa Puraria, The, 289 n. 
Rhadamanthns, 33 n 1. 

Rh&gso, 84 n. 

Rhazes, 106 n 1, 107 n. 

Rhodes, Island of, 62, 77 n. 

RhotAs, 69, 303 and n 3. 

Rib&t Amir, 68. 

Ribat Purawah, 85 «. 

Ribat Tahir-b-Ali, 92 n. 

Rig-reda, The, 116, 128, 219 and n 1, 
272 n 1, 273 n. 

Riksha, 31 and n 2. 

Rishabha, 247, 249. 

RisM-panchami festival, 319 n 3. 

Rishis, The, 307, 309, 310 n 1, 319 n 3. 
Rifcnmala, The, 285 n. . 

Riyasah, 71. 

Rizd, Imam, 355. 

Robertson’s Hist, of Charles Y., 107 n. 
Rookhill, E., 211 nn 1 and 2, 212 n and 
n 2, 214 n 1, 216 n 1. 

Roderions Toletanns, 77 n. 

Roer, Dr., 129 n 1, 132 n 2, 135 n 2, 136 
n and n 1, 137 n 1, 143 nn 1, 2 and 8, 
146 n 1, 148 n 1, 150 n 1, 161 n and 
n 2, 156 n 5. 

Rob a, 206 n 1. 

Rohilkand, 69 n. 

Rohtak, 70. 

Rohtas 303 n 3. 
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Holm fish, 296 and n 4. 

Bomaka, 30, 31. 

Bomans, The, 44. 

Borne, 44, 94, 95 n, 328 n 3, 377 n 1. 
Eosetta, 63 n. . 

Boat, Dr., 20G n 1. 

Eoumelia, 369. 

Eoussye, 98 n. 

Eontledge, Mr., 120 n 1. 

Eoxburgb, 48 n, 124 n, 298 n 1. 

Eoyal Botanical Gardena, The Calcutta, 
123 n 1, 312 n 3. 

Bozbiban, 356. 

Eudald, 340 n, 407 and n 1. 

Endra, 8, 113. 

Eukah, 71 n. 

Enkhkhaj, 68. 

Enknu’ddm, Shaykh, 365, 372. 

Bum, 100, 369 n 1. 

EumI, Manlana Jal&lu’ddln, 369, 404. 
Edmiya Kubra, 96. 

Bumphius, 28 n 2. 

Hupa, 134, 214. 

Bupaiya, 363 n. 

R&pdldpa, 253. 

Eupar, 69. 

Bus, 93. 

Enssia, 98 n. 

Enssians, The, 109. 

Bustarn, 327 n 1, 329 and n and n 1, 330. 
Euyanx, 353. 


I Saohan, 11 n 1 , 14 n 2, 17 n 2, 38 n 1, 
22 n 2, 35 n 2, 40 n 1, 43 n 3, 107 ». 
109 n, 110 n 1, 111 n 1, 307 n 2. 

Sacred Isles of the West, The, 28 n 2. 
Sacred Lit. of the Jains, Weber’s, 189 n, 
204 n, 205 n 1. 

Sadah, 51. 

Sddah-kdr, The, 315. 

Sddara songs, 252. 

Sadd Marib, 50 
S'adhnrah, 70. 

Sadikun, The, 336 n 1. 

Sddrisya, 154. 

Sadru’ddxn, Shaykh, 369, 371. 

Sadrn’ddxn, Shaykh, of Iconium, 421. . 
Sadru’ddxn Airif, 362 n 3, 363, 364, 365. 
Safalcus, 71. 

Saffaride dynasty, The, 68 n. 

Safi, 61 n. 

Safldan, 70. 

Sdgara, 200. 

Sagara, Baja, 117 and n 4. 

Saghanyan, 88, 93. 

Sahakdras, 256. 

Sahar, 54. 

Saharanpdx’, 70. 

Sahdranpur district, The, 374 »2, 
SaMrawan, 342 n 2. 

Saharta, 47. 

Sahasra-bahn ki basti, 290 n 1. 

Sahiiya, 239. 

Sdhitya Darparia, The, 239 n 1 , 240 nn, 
241 nn, 244 nn. 

Sahlxs The, 351. 

Sahya rage, 31 and n 2. 

Sahyun, 90. 

Said Ata, 358. 

Said Tabriz!, 366. 

Saifa’ddaulah b-Uamdan, 79 n. 

Saik, The, 102 n. 

§aixnarah, 81. 

Sajun, 90 n. 

Sdkala, 190. 

Sdkdra-Faramesvara, 191. 

Sakaria, 70 n. 

Sakae, The, 290 n !. 

352 » 4. 


O AADAT Yar Kotah, 449 n 1. 

Saadi, Shaykh, 346, 349. 

Saadu’ddln, 390. 

Sabaco, 328 n 3. 

SabMb, hlasan, 396 and n 1. 
tfabda,, 129, 137, 138 n 3, 154, 155, 191. 
Sdbda-siddhi , 17 6. 

Sabeans, The, 407 n 1. 

§abl, a?-, 407 and n 1. 

Sablcah, 74. 

Sabtab, 76. 

Sabuktigln, Amir Na?iru’ddln, 340. 
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Sakatiy order, Tlio, 354. 

Sakhas, 98. 

Sakhawi, Shaykh, 424. 

Sakhi, 244. 

Sakji, 102. 

Sakata, 100 and n. 

&aHi, 239. 

■; S'atema, 237 and n 1. 

S'aktmtala Bharata, 225 n 3. 

S'akyamuni, 211 and n 2. 

Said, 73. 

Salabah, 74. 

Saladin, 91 n, 425 n 2. 

Salah, 54 n. 

S'al&kya, 224 n 4. 

Sal&yah, 60. 
m Salcah, 72 n. 

Saldi, 347. 

Sale, 375 and n 2. 

Sale’s Knr’&n, 49 n, 67 n, 79 n, 325 n 1, 
377 n 1, 388 n 1. 

Salee, 73 n. 

Sdlem, 100. 

§alib, 376 n. 

SHihotra, 258. 

Salim Khan, 424, 425 n 2, 427. 
S&liv&hana, 396. 

Saljdlds, The, 341, 343 n 1. 

Salm, 109. 

Salra al- Khawwa?, 357 . 

Salman al-Farsi, 360 and » 1, 391 n. 
Salmas, 80 and n 
Bdldkya, 306 and n 2. 

Salons, 84 n. 

Salt, 72. 

S'alya, 224 n 4. 

Sam, 327 n 1, 329, 3?0. 

S^m, Muizzm’ddm, 342, 362. 

Samaanf, Khwajah, 357. 

Bamddhi, 142 n, 182 and n, 183, 186 and 
n 1. 

Bdmetgri , 143. 

Samairam, 73. 

Bamdna, 149 n, 162 and n 2, 24$ n 1.. 
Bamanaska, 192 n 4. 

Samanddn, 52. 

Samani, Na^r-h-Al^mad, 340 ». 
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Samdnide dynasty. The, 407 n 1, 
Sdmam, 158 n. 

Samdnya , 132, 133 and n 2, 151, 241. 
Samaria, 72 », 378 n 1. 

Samarkand, 24 n 1, 88 n, 97 and n, 98 n, 
99, 330, 361 n 1, 362 n 1, 367. 

. S&marra, 80. 

Samavdya, 132, 133, 134 and n 1, 135, 
151, 152, 154. 

Samavdydngam, The, 203 ni 2, 204. 
Samavdyi Kdrana, 143. 

Samaveda, The, 116, 128, 152 n 1, 219 
and n 1, 225. 

S'araba Upa-pur., The, 220. 

Sambadi, 249 a. 

Sambal, 69. 

Sambalaka, 69 n. 

Sambandha, 160. 

Sambhala, 293. 

Sambbar, 314 and n 3. 

Sambhava, 156 n 4. 

BambM-nd^, 233. 

Samipya, 305. 

Samifc, 252 and n. 

Banynd, 192 n 4, 197- 
Sammakdn, The, 836 n 1. 

Sammlsl, Khwajah, 858 and n 3, 359 
and n. 

Samos, Island of, 77 n, 90, 1 00 n. 
Samosata, 78 n, 95 n. 

Sampat, 70. 

Samprajndta-samddhi, 182. 

Sampiirn,a t 248. 

Sfimsun, 101, 102 n, 104 n. 

Samuchchaya, 158 n, 

Bamudaya-satya, 215. 

Samudra, 200. 

Sdnm&rika, 238, 

Samuel, son of Nadiya, 66 n, 57 n. 
Samun, 102. 

Samurah, 102, 

Bai&vaha, 17. 

Barpvara, 202 and n 2, 203, 

Samyoga, 128, 184 and n 1, 135, 147. 
§an$a, 50 and », 51 », 54 , 

Sanad, 264 » 2. 

Sanak, 10. 
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Sananda, 183 and n 1. 

Sanandana, 10, 164 n 2. 

Sandtan, 10. 

Sanatknrndra, 10. 

Sanatkumdra, The, 220 and n 4, 221. 
Sanddbil, 52 and n. 

Sandal, 338 n 1. 

Sandhyd rite, Tlie, 157 n 1, 274, 275, 276, 
277, 279, 294. 

S'andilya, 310 n 2. 

Sangarins, 70 ». 

Sangita, 245 and ff. 

Sangita Darpana, The, 247 n 2, 248 n 1, 
249 nn 1 and 2, 250 nn 5 and 17, 253 
w 2, 258. 

Sangita Ratnakara, The, 246 «, 249 n, 
254 n 2. 

Sangraha, 150. 

Sanliaja tribe, The, 55 n. 

$anjar, 70. 

Sanjdr, 26, 27. 

Sanjar, Snltan, 92 n. 

SanjiMrsha, 149. 

Sanjna, 214. 

Smkdra fish, 296 and n 4. 
Hankara-Acharya, 152 n 1. 

S'ankara Swdmf, 226 n 2. 

Sankarshana, 165 n 3. 

Sankarshana Mfaiamsa. 165. *■ 

S'ankha, 200, 286. 

Sfankha Likhita, The, 221. 

S'ankha-p4jd, 280. 

S'ankhini, 243. 

BaMehyd, 128, 135, 154, 168 n 1. 
Sdnkhya-Kdrika, The, 175 nn 2 and 4. 
Sankhya philosophy, The, 14 n 1, 181 n 
1,189,213. 

Sdnkhya Sutras, The, 144 n 1, 152 n 1, 
153 n, 169 n, 176 n 1. 

Sankhya system, The, 189 n 1, 142 n 2 } 
161 n, 163 n, 167, 168 «, ] , 169 », 170 
n 3, 177 « 1, 178 and n 3. 

Sdnkhyas, The, 169 nn 1 and 3. 

Banhrdnti , 321. 

Sannydsa period, The, 278. 

Sannydsin, 278 and n 1, 281, 323. 

Baniaya, 129 , 189 , 142, 156, . 180 , 181, 


Sanskdra, 135 andn 2, 136 n, 1.75 n 2, 
179 n 1, 181 n 1, 214. 

Sanskrit language, The, 120 n. 

Santa, 241. 

Santarem, 93 and n. 

Santosha, 184. 

Santriyyah, 100 n. 

Sanyama, 187 and n 1. 

Sapalcska, 144 n 1. 

SapaJcsha sattva, 144 and n 1 . 

Saphat of Abelmenla, 378 n 1. 

Sapor, 66 n, 75 n. 

Baptaka, The Hindu, 245 n 1. 

Saptami festival, 318. 

Sapta-rishi, 19. 

Sapta-sdgara-ddna, 283. 

Sdr, 238 n 1. 

Sarada Prasada Ghdsha, 246 n, 249 n, 
253 m 1. 

Saragossa, 93 n, 100 n. 

Sardi, 103 and n. 

Saraklis, 87 and n, 92 n. 

Sarandip, Island of, 43. 

Bdnmg songs, 252 and n. 

Sdranga, 286. 

Sdrangadhanm, 286. 

Sdrangi, The, 255 and n 2. 

Sdr as, 296. 

Saraswati, 11, 

Sarasvati, The, 32 n 3, 286 n 5, 303. 
Sardu, The, 303 
Sardvatf, The, 304 n 5. 

Harayu, The, 303. 

Sarddniyah, Island of, 77. 

Barddl, 120 and n 1. 

Sarfatain, 89. 

Sarga, 150. 

Sargas , The, 173 n 4. 

Sarbind, 361 n. 

Sdri, 85. 

Sdri Novian, 346. 

S'drika, 296. 

Sarikirman, 104 and n. 

Sarikol, 103 
Sam Alldn, 101. 

SaHra, 129, 130. 

Sariiripa, 173. 
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Sai'jy Sakati, 352, 353, 355 n 1, 356. 

S&xiy&b-, 85 ft, 

S'arkard-prabhd, 195 ft 3. 

Sparkhad, 72. 

Sarklieeh, 371. ; 

Sarmandal, Tho, 255. 

Sarmatia Asiatica, 110 » 1. 

Barmin, 78. 

Saronj, 59. 

Sar§ar, 72. ; 

Sarshaf, 123 n 1. 

Sariij, 79. 

Sdrupya, 305. ; 

Sarva Sangraha DarSana, The, 154 ft 1, 
155 n 1, 158 n, 169 n 1, 178 n 1, 192 n 
2, 193 n, 200 n 6, 201 ft and n 4, 202 
n 2, 213 n 1, 214 n 2, 216 ft, aud n 1, 
217 ft 1. 

Sarvartha-Siddha, 194 ft. 

Sar-vind, The, 254. 

Sax win, 68. 

8dsh{dngd, 280. 

Sassanian dynasty, The, 337. 

S'dstra, 150. 

S’atadru, The, 304 
Satanika, Raja, 117. 

S'atapatha Br&hmana, 310 ft 1. 

Sata-rupa, 10 and w 1. 

S'atatapa, The, 221. 

S'atatapa- Blirigu, .225 » 3. 
tfatha, 244. 

Sdthi rice, 263 and ft 1. 

„ SoH, 209. 

Satif, 62. 

Satpratipaksha, 145 n 1 . 

Satruka, 10 n 1. 

Sattapanni, 212 n. 

Sattra offerings, 158 n. 

Sattva-guna, 10 and ft 2, 11. 

Sattvikas, The, 221 n 2. 

Sattioa, 133 n 2, 160, 161, 162, 180. 

Saturn, 12. 

8atya , 184. 

, Satya-loka, 32, 164 n 2. 

, Satyavatf, 303 ft 5. 
i .Satyavatl, The, 303. 

Satya-yuga, The, 11, 12. 285, 286, 287. 


Mucha, 184. 

Saudharma, 194 n. 

Sangatas, The, 188 n 1. 

S'&ukara, The, 220. 

Saukhttssi, l’lio, 303 ft 3. 

Saul, 64 n. 

Saumyakhancjta, 31, 

Saunders, Trokuvney, 304 n 4, 

Saura XJpa-pur., The, 220 and n 4. 
Saurasoni Prakrit, 120 n, 

Sanfci, 287 n. 

Sautrantikas, The, 213 n 1, 216 and n 1. 
Savala, 114 ft 2. 

Savichdra, 182. 

Savita, 272 n 1. 

Savitarka, 1S2, 183. 

S&vitri, 11, 172 n 1, 307 n 2. 

Savitri, The, 272 n l. 

Sawdd’kdr, The 316. 

Sawah, 83. 

Sawakin, 49, 57 n, 

Saxons, The, 100 ». 

Sayfu’ddin, 842. 

S&yujya, 305. 

Sayyar, Ahmad-b-, 354. 

Sayyari, Abu’l Ahbds, 354. 

Sayy&ris, The, 351 . 

Sayyid Aljmad, 374. 

Sayyid Ibrahim, 375. 

Sayyid Matymdd Bukhari, 374. 

Sayyid Mubarak Ghaznavl, 368. 
Soalabis, 93 n. 

Soaliger, 377 n 1. 

Scholling, 169 ft. 

Schopenhauer, 139 « 1, 178 n and ft 3. 

• Sc-hroeder, L. von, 169 ft. 

Solavonians, The, 190. 

Scotland, 100 n, 

Scythia, 212. 

Scythopolis, 64 ft. 

Sebasteia, 95 ft. . 

Sebastopol, 104 n, 

Sdjelmasah, 64 ft, 55 ft, 61. 

Sehrd, 312. 

Seia, 58 n. 

SelaJi, 61 n. 

Seleueia, 78 n. 
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Seleucus Nicator, 79 to. . 
Seljuk, dynasty of, 407 n 1, 

Som, 375 and to 2, 377. 

Septuaginfc, The, 53 to. 

Sera Barakah, 103 n, 

Seringapatam, GO n. 

Serug, 375 n 2. 

Sesodias, The, 118. 

SeSvara Sankhya, 177 n 1. 

Seville, 76 to. 

Sewalik Mtns., The, 348. 

Sewisfcan, 68 n, 344 to 3, 418. 

Seivra, 210 and to 2. 

Sezdah-taU, The, 257. 

Sfakus, 71 to. 

Shabakah-Ttar, The, 315 and n 1. 
Shabankdrah, 67. 

Shabdxz, 314 to 1. 

Shabdiz, name of a horse, 81 n, 
Shab-i-bardt, 320. 

Shaburgdn, 43 n 3. 

Shddava, 248 and n 2. 

Shadd^d b. Aad, 49 to. 

Shaddarsana, The, 127. 

Shadja, 247. 

Shdfiai, Imam, 421. 

S^aghariyan, 93 ft. 

Shdh AAlam, 372, 374. 

Sh4h KAsim Anwdr, 374. 

Shah Madar, 370. 

Sh6h Muhammad Hasan, 374. 

Shah NiaimatuTlah Wall, 374. 
Shdhfibad, 69. 

Shahjahan, 86. 

Shahnd (Surnd), The, 256 and n 2. 
Shahnaj, 53. 

Shfih Ndma, The, 29 n 1, 86 ft, 327 
328 n 1, 338 to 1. 

Shahpfir, 336 n 1, 337. 

Shahpur, minister of Parviz, 314 n 1 
Shahrdbad, 75 ft. 

Shahrastani, 336 ft 1. 

' Shahrazur, 80 and to 81 and n. 
Shahr-Sabz, 97 and to. 


Shakik of Balkh, 352, 

Shalcti, 154. 

Shalj, 102. 

Shal, 119. 

Shdlmali-dwipa, 28, 

Shamkur, 95. 

Shamsn’ddxn Mnzaflar, Shaykh, 370. 
Shamsu’ddin Tabriz!, 369. 

Shamus, 77, 90. 

Shangal, 388 to 1, 

Shanju, 53 ». 

Shant Yaku, 102. 

Shaptir, 66. 

Sharafa’ddin, Shaykh, of Pampafc, 368. 
Sharafu’ddin Munfri, Shaykh, 370. 
Sharif J"urj6ui, Sayyid, 422. 

ShahristSn, 92 and to. 

Sharfa-grdma,, 246 to. 

Sharjah, 50. 

Shdralc, The, 121 and » 2. 

Sharmah:4n, 87. 

Sharoshan, 352. 

Shash, 97 n, 98 and ft. 

Shatfc Gharnis, 49 to. 

Shatfc Eabir, The, 62 n, 72 ft. 

Shatfc Meldir, 49 to. 

Shattai'i, Bahati’ddin, 373, 375. 

Shattari, Shaykh Kasa, 373. 

Shattari order, The, 422. 

Shafcfcrinsa, The, 221 n 3. 
Shafcfcrinianmafca, The, 221 ft 3. 
Sh&wakath, 98. 

Sh£yab, 100. 

Shaykh Abdu’llah, 375. 

Shaykh Abu. Bashid, 448. 

Shaykh Abu Turab, 448. 

Shaykh AbuT Barakafc, 447, 448 .to. 
Shaykh AbuT Hamid, 448. 

, Shaykh AbuT Khayr, 448. 

Shaykh Abu’l Makarim, 448. 

Shaykh Ahmad, 367, 369. 

Shaykh Alai, 427 and n 1. 

Shaykh Afcan, 419. 


and ft, 90 and ft, 


Shaykh Ir&kx, 349. 
Shaykh Khizr, 419. 
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Siddhi, 176. 

Sidoix, 04 ft. 

Sidra, Gulf of, 62 n. 

Siffi'xi, battle of, 350 n 2. 

Sijrc, 91 and n. 

Sijisfcan, 68 n, 68 n, 91 and ft, 301. 

Sijizx, Khwajah Muiuu’ddm, 349, 362, 

. 363. . 

Sijz, 361. 

Sikandar Lodi, Sultan, 375, 419. 

Sikaudar Sur, 4*26 n 2. 

Sikandralx, 397. 

Sikh, 206 n. 

Siklab, 104 and n. 

Slkshd, 222 and n 1. 

Siktajantra, The, 27. 

Sila, 49. 

Silab, Island of, 58. 

Silvestre de Saoy, See Do Sacy. 

Sim-bdf, The, 316. 

Simhaturfda fish, 296 n 4. 

Siminjhn, 88 and ft. 

Simnan, 84 n, 83, 325 n I. 

Simnani Shaykh A.Idn’ddin as-, 361. 

Sind, 68 and n, 110, 119, 252, 338 «. 1, 
342,344 and nn 3 and 4, 346, 347, 41% 
421 n 1. 

Sinddn, 62 and «. 

Sind&pnr, 52 n. 

Sindavi, 250 n 5. 

Sindhi, 120 n. 

Siniz, 66. 

Sinjar, 79 and n. 

Sinope, 101 ft, 102 n. 

Sintara, 1 00. 

Sinn 8 Adnlions, 48. 

Sintis Avalifces, 47, 48 ft. 

Sipdhdn, 267 n 4. 

Sfrdf, 59 ft, 61 ft, 67 and n. 

Sirhind, 69. 

Sirjdn, 67 and n. 

Sirrain, 51 and n. 

Sis, 78 n. 

Sis-pMl, 312. 

S'iahya, 205, 206 n. 

Sisfcan, 68, 326, 327 ft 1, 304. 

Sxscxpala, 292. ' 


Shaykh Mubarak, 419, 450. 

Shaykh Omar of Tattah, 422. 

Shaykh Salar, 419. 

Shaykh Yusuf, 422. 

Shea, 337 n. 

Shedad, 327 n 1. 

Shem, 109. 

Shemakha, 96 n. 

Sher Khan, 424, 425 « 1. 

Sher Shah, 363 », 421 n 1. 

Shergir, 59. 

Sherring, 118 ft 1. 

Sherdyah, 338 n 2. 

Shetlands, The, 42 n 1, 104 ft. 

Shibarn, 48. 

Shiblf, ash-, 358 and n 1, 

Shifa’, The, 421 and n 4. 

Shihabn’ddiu, Sultan, 341 and n 2, 342 
and n 2. 

Shila, 53. 

ShilM, 53 n. 

Shir&z, 65 ft, 67, 73 n, 74 n, 346, 353, 
876, 421 n 3, 422, 423 n 2, 424. 

Shirazi, ICutbu’ddin, 27. 

Shirin, 81 n, 314 ft 1. 

Shirwan, 90 and n. 


Shuster, 65 n, 66. 

Si&h Kos, J azirah i, 96. 

Sialkot, 69. 

Siam, 205 n 2. 

Siamese, The, 292. 

Sxbawaih, 73 n, 338 n 2. 

Siohem, 72 n. 

Sicily, 71 n, 77 and n. 

Siddh. Muktav,, 133 n 3. 

8iddMnta, 12 9, 143. 

Siddhanta, The, 204 n , 205 n 1. 
Siddhanfca S'iromani, The, 17 ft 1, 31 n 1, 
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Sukutra, Island of, GO. 

Sulaymdn Afca, 358. 

Siili, Island of, 49 and «, 58. 

Sulkhad, 72 n. 

Snltaniyyah, 82 n, 83. 

Snltdakot, 69. 

Sultanpur, 69, 304 and n 3. 

Sultan n’t Tarikm, 367. 

Suxnaisat, 78 and n. 

Sumak, Island of, 58 n. 

Sumantn, 11G % 2. 

Suraantu Upa-smpifci, The, 221. 

Sumati, 117 n 4. 

Sumatra, Island of, 48 n. 

Sum5ru, Mtn., 28, 30, 31, 33, 149. 

Sun, The, 12, 117, 277. 

Sun-god, The, 12 n 1. 

Sunfim, 69 n, 

Sungiras, The, 118. 

Surinam, 69. 

Stipa, 258. 

Supara, 62 n. 

Supdra-tushti, 176. 

Snparsva, mountain, 31. 

Sdr D&s, 252 n. 

Sdr S&gar, 252 n. 

Sura, 286. 

Surabhi, 114 n 2. 

S'tiA'aj'banii, Tbe, or solar race, 117 and n 4. 
Sur£n, 342. 

Surasena, 32 n 3. 

S6r£t, 69. 

Surbatdna, The, 255. 

Snrkah, 100. 

BurTch, 125. 

Surya, 117, 273 n. 

S-Aryd Kdnta, The, 389 n 1. 

S4rya-nddi, 233 and « 1, 234, 235, 236, 
237. 

Surya-Siddh&nta, The, 1 1 and n 1 and 2, 
12, 16 » 4, 17 n 2, 18, 19 n 3, 20 ft 6, 
21 note, 25 n 8, 85 n 1, 36 n 2. 

Sds, 73 ». 

Sds al Afc?a, 64 and n. 

Susah, 62, 71. 

Sushira, 254. 


Bthavira, The, 206. 

Sthitisthapalca, 135 n 2, 136. 

S'tMla (gross), 161. . 

StMla sarCrct, 176. 

Strabo, 66 n, 101 n, 331 n 1, 332 ft 1. 
Btydna, 181, 

Sncabia, 57 n. 

Snciana, 110 n 1. 

Suddk, 104. 

BMdn, The, 108, 109. 

Buddha, 239 n 1. 

Suddha-bhairava, 250. 

8'uddha-ndta, 250. 

Sudharah, 69. 

Sudhodana, Raj4, 211, 292. 

Sudras, The, 114, 115, 116, 118, 225, 226, 
231, 262, 263, 264, 266, 267, 268,269, 
272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 279, 281, 
295, 296, 298, 300, 301, 302 and n 2, 309 
and n 4, 310, 316 and n 1, 317, 321, 
323. 

Sudra Brahmans, 116, 117. 

Suez, 63 n. 

Sufdrab, 52 and n. 

$dli, Abdu’r Rabman a?-, 25 and ft 1. 

Suff Badhni, Shaykh, 366. 

Sdfiism, 362 n 1. 

Sufis, The, 126, 353. 

Sfifiyabad, 376 ft 1. 

Snfyan Thauri, 351 and n 2, 355 ft 1, 
Sugandha Parvata, 81. 

Sugata, 211 n 1. 

Snghra, Kajmu’ddm, 366. 

SftgTvrdi, 252 and n 2. 

§ohar, 51. 

• Sahrawardx, 365, 356, 803, 366, 367, 369, 
Snhrawardi order, The, 354, 422, 
Suhridprdpti-siddhi, 176. 

Sukara-Kshetra, 287 ft 2. 

SuTcha, 135, 139. 

Sukla range, The, 30, 31. 

Shikla-paksha, 318 and n 4, 319 ft. 

Sutra, 194 n. 

Sdikshma (subtile), 161. 

B'&kslvma-Scurira, 162, 178. 

S-'ukti range, 31 and n 2. 
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Tabas MasinAn, 67 and m. 
Tabbarkab, 94 n. 

Tabifn, The, 350 n 2. 

Table of Climates, Ukerfc’s, 46 
Tabr, 104. 

Tabrindah, 360. 

Tabrindi, Nasr at-, 360, 
Tabriz, 81 % 82, 84 n, 252 n. 
Tabrobane, 43 n 2. 

Tacitus, 65 n. 

Tad, 313. 

Tddatmya, 154. 

Tadela, 61, 71 n. 

Tadkirah, Tusi’s, 27. 

Tadla, 61 n. 

Tafilet, 54 n. 

Tafirzit, 61 n. 

Taftazani, at-, 444 n 1. 
Tagama, 55 n. 


8&smdr, The, 199 and n 1. 

SMa, 115. 
mala, 317, 324. 

Sutala, 32. 

Sutas, The, 115 n 2. 

Sutlej, The, 304. 

Btitra, 149, 150. 

B&tralcritdnga, The, 203. 

Sutratman, 163 n 1. 

Buturwan, 230 n 1. 

Buva-ha, 17. 

Smvaidiyyah, 78. 

Suyiiti, as-, 343 n 3, 352. 

Suyuti’s History of the Caliphs, 62 n, 
SvabK&va, 190. 

Svadhina-patihi, 243. 

Svddhydya, 184. 

Svaha, 224 n 3. 

Svara, music, 253 and n 1. 

Svara (vowels), 222, 223. 

Svar-loka, 32, 164 n 2, 189. 

Svara-veda, 232 and n 2. 

Svarddhyaya, 245. 

Bvarga, 128. 

Svarga-Ioka, The, 170, 195 n 3. 

Svartipa, 134, 154. 

Svayamvara , The, 311. 

Svetambara sect, The, 204 n, 210 and n 1. 
Sviyd, 241, 242. 

Swayambhuva, 10 n 1. 

Sweden, 104 n. 

Syene, 56 n. 

Syria, 50 n, 56 and n, 62, 64 and n, 78 
and n, 79, 90 and n, 91 and n, 108, 109, 
110 n 1, 120 n 1, 347 n 2, 357. 

Syrtis Major, 62 n, 63 n. 

Syrtis Minor, 61 n. 


Tagore, Rajah, Sir Sonrindro Mohnn 
245 n 1, 246. n, 248 n 3, 252 n and n 2, 
253 n 2, 254 n. 

Tahdmah, 50 n. 

Tahart, 61 and n, 

Tahdhibu’l Asma, The, 354 n 3. 

Tahir, general, 345 and n 1. 

Tahiru’bnu’l Husain, 326 n 3. 

Tahmasp, Shah, 399. 

Tahmuras Devband, 327 and ml, 

T&if, 57. 

Taijasa-ahanldra, 171, 178 and nn 1 
and 2. 

Taikan, 88 and n. 

Taitna, 56. 

Tairyaksrotas, 173 n 4. 

Taittiriya, 219 n 1. 

Tdjah (Taichow),, 52 ». 

Taju’ddin Elddz, 342 and n 2. 

Taju’l MiM, The, 407 n 1. 

: Tdkhm&bah, 56. 

Takit&bad, 68. 

Takrour, 49 n, 56 and n, 

Takfcabad, 60. 

TakwimuT Bald-in, The, 52 n. 

Tala, 253 and nn 1 and 2, 254 m. 

Tala, The, 256, 257, 258, • - ; 


IaBAKIT i iNasiri, The, 343 n 3, 315 
n 2, 346 n 1. 

Taharhindah, 360 n 2, 361. 

Tabari at-, 325 n 1, 327 n 1, 330 n, 3/5 n 
’ 2, 377 n 1, 378 n 1. • 

Tabari Chronicle, The, 104 n. 

Tabaristan, 73 n, 84 and n, 407 n 1. 
Tabae Kilalri, 67 and n. 
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Tarikh i (JTiazaru, 349 n. 

Tarikh i Guzxdah, The, 313 n 1. 
Tarikh i Jahdn Kuslia, 344 nn 1 and 4. 
Tarka, 129, 139, 145 and n 2, 191. 
Tarka Sangraha, The, 133 n 2, 144 n 
and 2, 145 n 2. 

Taroudanfc, 54 n. 

Tarpana libation, 276. 

Tarragona, 94 n. 

Tarsus, 78. 

Tarsusi, Abn’l Farah, 358 n 1. 

Tartak, 348 and n 1. 

Tasarruf, 253. 

Tashkand, 98. 

Tata, 254. 

Tatdx*, 252 and n. 

Tathdgata, 211 n 1. 

Tatlyah, 102. 

Tafctah, 422. 

Tattva, 169, 171, 201, 202 n 2. 
Tattvajndna, 141. 

Taurio regions, The, 100 n. 

Tauris, 82 n. 

Taurus, 123 n 1. 

Tawa-wls, 97. 

Taxila, 332 n 2, 

Tayfah, 60, * 

Tayfdr-b-Jsa Bistamf, 352, 354, 
Tayfiirf order, The, 354, 422. 

Tayfuns, The, 351, 

- Tayy, 360 n 1. 

Tazkirab, The, 421 and n 4. 

: . Tchad, Lake, 55 n. 

Tohoufout-kale, 102 n. 

Tefile, 61 n. 

Teheran, 84 a. 

Tejas, 178 n 2. 

Telega, 120 n. 

Telemsan, 61. 

Telingdnah, 119, 120 n. 

Tend, 253 and n 1. 

Tenassorira, 212. 

Teneriffe, 33 n 1. 

Tennyson, 272 n 1. 

Te’ohdr, 317. 

Ter novo, 103 n. 

Thabarca, 62 n. 


Talddhydya, 254. 

Tala^an, 83 n. 

Tdlakan, 84, 87 n, 88 n. 

Talalcan of Khurasan, 84 n, 87. 
Talatala, 32. 

Talkhxs n’l Miftali, The, 444 n l. 
Talmud, The, 92 n. 

Talojaxighas, The, 290 n 1. 
Taluka, 346 n 4. 

Tama-guna, 10 and n 2, 11. 
Tam&nlsh, The, 105. 
Tama-prabhd, 195 n 3. 

Tamas, 161 and n 1, 306. 
Tatnasas, Tho, 221 n 2. 
Tdmasenclriya, 150. 
Tamatama-prabhd, 195 n 3, 
Tambafcu, 53 n. 

Tamerlane, 103 n. 

Tamgbaj, 92. 

Tamil, 189 n. 

Tarnlmi, Abu’l Fazl at-, 358 n 1. 
Tamrapartn, The, 304 and n 6. 
Tamravarpa, 31. 

Tdna, 248 and n 2, 253 n. 

Tanah, 51, 52 n and n. 

Tanais, The, 94, 105, 110 n 1. 
Tanesar, 69. 

Tangier, 76 n. 

Taniah, 104. 

Tanjah, 76. 

Tanjore, 250 n 18, 251 n. 

TdnJc, 16 % 2, 125. 

Tarikah, 362 n 3. 

Twfimdtra, 170, 17 1 , 1 73, 178. 


Tapi, The, 303 
Tapo-loka, 82, 164 n 2. 

Tapti, The, 304. 

TdrdvaU, 353. 

Taraz, 88 n. 

Tardz, 101, 102. 

Tarchon, 94 n. 

Tardi Beg, 425 n 2. 

Targhi Novian, 347 and n 3, 348. 
Tdrikh-i-Firoz Shahi, The, 346 i 
n 1. 
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yhali, 257. 

Thanah, Bombay, 5T ft. 

Thanesar, S3, 
fhath, 248 m 3. 

Tbaurx, Sufyan ath-, 351 and n 2, 355 
m l, 857. 

Tbebaid, The, 55 m. 

Thebes, 55 m. 

Theodosia, 103 m. 

Thoodandana, 2 LI m 1. 

Thoth, 71 m. 

Thule, 42 m 1, 43 m2, 45. 

Thule, Islands of, 104 m, 105. 

Tib, 73 and m. 

Tiberias, 64 n. 

Tiberius, 95 m. 

Tibet, 60, 98, 109, 121 m 1, 124 m, 211 
n 2, 212 and m 1, 216 m 1, 345 n 3. 
Tibet, Great, 7. 

Tibet, Little, 7. 

Tiflis, 96 and m. 

Tigris, The, 49 m, 65 and m, 66 m, 80 and 
m, 90 m, 91 m, 354. 

Tiiz, 49, 50 m. 

Tij festival, 318. 

TitS, 149. 

Tikrit, 80. 

Tilanga, 252. 

Timagenis, 67 m. 

Timbuctoo, 47 m, 54 m, 55 m. 

Timceus, The, 11 m l.. 

Timur, 349, 405. 

Timur Neman, 346. 

Thmevelli, 304 m 6. 

Tinnxs, an Isle, 63. 

Tinms, Late, 63 n. 

Tirhdt, 252. 

Tirmaz, 68 m. 

Tirmidh, 88 m, 98. 

Tirmidhi, at-, 98 n. 

Tirhan, 103. 

Tfrthankaras, The, 188 m 1, 194 m, 197, 
198 m, 202 n, 204 m, 205, 207. 


Tiz, 58, 68 m. 

Tobbas, The, of Yaman, 50 n. . 

Tod’s Bajastbdn, 118 n 1, 290 n 1, 

Todd, Col., 290 » 1. 

Total, 100 n. 

Toledo, 76 m. 

Toledooh, 76 n. 

Toletum, 76 m. 

Tonwars, The, 118. 

Toormoosherin Klian, 345 n 1. 

Tortosa, 93 m. 

Tofchmes II, 56 m. 

Transoxiana, 88 and m, 93 and n, 97, 98, 
102 m, 345 n 1, 347 m, 362 m 1. 

Trasa, 192 n 3. 

Travancore State, The, 51 n. 

Travels of Ibn Batontah, 57 m, 79 m, 
101 «. 

Trebizonde, 95 m, 102, 110 n 1, 

Treta Ynga, The, 147 n 1, 151 m, 174 n 4, 
288,291. 

Tri, 11. . 

Triad, The Hindu, 10 m 2. 

Tripoli, 62 m, 72 n, 78 m, 90 n. 

Troyer, 337 m aud n 1. 

Try-afiuka, 143. 

Tsarewka, The, 103 «.. 

Tseou-thonng, 52 m. 

Tsiuan-tcheou, 52 m. 

Tudela, 93 n, 102 m. 

Tnghan Khan, 346. 

Tughlak, Muhd, 363 n. 

Tnhfat u’l Shahiyah, The, 27. 

Tuk, 252 m. 

TnkSl&bis, Island of, 57. 

Tuk&t, 100 n. 

Tukharistan, 88 and m, 92 and m. ' 

Tuld-ddna, 282, 283. 

Tulaitflah, 76. 

Talari, a nymph, 322 ml. 

TulaU, a plant, 322 and m 1. 

Tulmaitha, 62. 

Tum^um, 8. 

Tdn, 86. 

Tundikeras, The, 290 n 1. 

Tnnis, 50 m, 61 m, 62 and m, 71 ». 
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Ukala-Kshetra, 287 « 2. 

Ukbara, 65. 

Ukert, 46 n 1, 48 n. 

Ul&k country, The, 103. 

Ulldsa, 150, 

Ulugh. Beg, 20, 24 n 1. 

Ulugh Khdn, 342, 346, 347 and « 2. 

Uluw Dmawari, Shaykh, 357. 

Vmdn, 66. 

Ummn Salimah, 354 and n 3. 

Ungujah, 53 n. 

Un?ari, 407 and n 1, 

Upa-pur£nas, The, 220 and n 4. 
Upa-smfitis, The, 221. 

Upa-vedas, The, 225. 

Updddna-tush^i, 175. 

Upadhmdniya, 222 n 3, 223 n 1, 
Upddhydya, The, 206. 

Upamdna, 129, 138 n 3. 

Upanaya, 145. 

Upang, The 256, 258. 

Updngas, The, 205 and n 1. 

Upanishads, The, 152 n 1. 

Upapati, 243. 

Updsdkadaid, The, 204 and ». * 

Updsand, 165, 219. 

Upastha, 162. 

Updya-pratyaya, 183. 

Upekshd, 181,182. 

Upper Egypt, 55, 59, 60, 71, 

Upper Z 4b, The, 65 n. 

Uranus, 34 a 1. 

UrddhasrotaB, 173 n 4, 

Urddhva, 113, , 

Urdojard, Islands of, 104. > . 

Umtiyah, 80 and n, 

UfU UlU, The, 120 n 1. 

Vrwat, The, 376 and n 1. 

Usanas, The, 221, 

Usbanikath, 98. 

Useful Tablos, Prinsep’g, 342 n 4, 363 
3, 864 n 1. 

Ush, 363. 

Ushbdnah, 93. 

Ushl, Khwdjah Ktdbu’ddin, 349, 36* 
367, 368, 369, 440. 

Ushmunaan, 71, ' j 


Tur, 109. 

Turaitlufcli, 86 n. 

Turan, 44, 89 n, 241, 330, 342, 346, 363, 
387, 419, 423, 425, 

Turk country, The, 104. 

Turkey, 369 n 1. 

Turfdstftn, 7, 9, 88 n, 97 and n, 98 
101, 102 and n, 104, 121, 124 n , 212 
n 3, 837, 348 n 2, 358, 420. 

Turks, The, 108, 109, 110, 212 n 3, 358. 
Turmatai Uovian, 344, 

Turrah, 49, 

Turshfe, 86, 

Turt&i, 344 n 4, 

Tua, 86, 328 n 1, 359 n 3. 

Tnshita, The, 211 n 2. 

Tushti, 175. 

Tuai, Al4u’d dm, 356. 

Tusi, Mufyd-b-Hansdr, 353. 

Tuai, Uasir’uddra, 20 and n 2, 27, 82 n, 
422 n. 

Tusi order, The, 354. 

Tuatar, 65, 66 n, 68 n, 

Tustari, Sahl-h-Abdu’llah, 353. 

Ttiz, The, 126 and n 1. 

Tfizar, 62. 

Typhdn, 71 n. 

Tyre, 64 n. 


U BAYDU’LLAH, 420. 

Ubullah, 65, 66 n. 

Uchchhvdsa, 150. 

Uchh, 342, 345, 869, 419, 

Vd, The, 837 * 1. 

Uddharana, 145. 

Uddna, 149 n, 162. 

Udayana Acharya, 151 n, 164 n 1. 

Uddefa, 146, 

Uddesa, 150, 

. Udvaha, 17. 

Ugras, The, 115 n 2, 116. 

Ugrasena, 291, 292. 

XTha, 158 n, 

I/ha«aiddhi, 176. 

Ujjain, 30 n 1, 43 n 3, 59, 290 n 1, 80S, 
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t4i£iMya,l&4i. 

Vaiiwdeva-pfyd, 277. 

Vaihdnara, 164 n 3. 

Vaisyas, The, 114, 116, 116 and n 4, 
148 n 3, 189 n, 226, 226, 231, 263, 
266, 267, 268, 269, 272, 273, 277, 
298, 300, 301, 302, n 2, 309 ami 
310, 316, 320, 323. 

Vaisya Brahmans, 116, 117. 
Vaivaswata, 117- 
Vdjayeya, The, 168 n. 

Yajikarana-tantra, 225 n. 

Vdkya, 160, 158 n. 

Valak, 103. 

Valencia, 90 n. 

Valentinus, 161 n. 

Valerian, 66 n. 

Valladolid, 93 «, 100 n. 

Vamana, 288. 

Vdmana Purina, The, 220, 289 n 1. 
Vdmandvatdra, The, 230. 

Van, Lake of, 80 n, 95 n. 

V&iia, The, 304 n 5. 

Vanaprasfcha, The 210 » 1. 
Vdnaprastha period, The, 277. 
Vanjara, The, 304. 

Varaha, 307 n 2. 

Varaha Mihira, 11 n 2. 

Var&ha Pnrdna, The, 220. 
Vdrdhdvatdra, The, 286. 

Varana, The, 304. 

Vardhamana, 188 n 1. 

Varhaspatya Sdfcras, The, 217 n 1* 
Varna, colour, 114 and n 1, 304 n 1 
Varna, a letter, 160. 
Varna-Sankara castes, The, 116 n 
Vtohneya, 227 n 1. 

Vdrttikaryldd. 

Vavuna, 113 and n 2, 149 n 2, 153 
Varuna Upa-pnr&na, The, 220. 
V&runa-khap<Ja, 31. 

Varnnaidfttt, 149 and n 2, 

VdsakaAwjjd, 243. 

Vdsand, 181 n 1. 

Vasamia, 249, 250. 

Vasanta festival, 321. 

Vasishtiia, 114 n 2. 


Usrdslmah, 97, 98 and n. 
UstarldW, 

66 , : 

Usyut, 69, 71 n. 
ytbf, 407 and n 1. 

VtU, 243. 

Utkanthitd, 243 n 1. 

Utrut, 328, 329. 

Utsarpini period, The, 188 n 
Uttamd , 243. 

mianidnibhas-tushti, 167 . 

Uttar, 110. 

Uttara, 113. 

Uttara Mimatysd, 165. 
Utthdnaikddasi, 320 n 3. 
Uways Karani, 350 and n 2. 
TJvoayd, 350, 351 n. 

Uwaysi, Sayyid Badh, 373. 
Uzbec, Snl#n, 103 n. 
Uzkand, 102. 


If A' OH, 162. 

Vdchya , 239 n 1. 

Vdda, 129, 145, 146. 

Vddin, 261. 

Vddyadhydya, 254. 
Vaibhashikas, The, 213 n 1, i 
Vaibhr&jas, The, 164 n2. 
Vaideha, 116. 

Vaidehakas, 115 n 2. m 
Vaijayanta, 194 n. 

Vaiharas, 256, 

Vaikrita ahankdra, 171, 178. 
Vaikritiha, 173. 

Vaimdnikas, 194, 19S, 199. 
Vairdgya, 182. 

Vaisdli, 216 n 1. 
Vaisampayana, 116 n 2, 219 
Vaiseshika School, The, 1 

151 n. 

VaiSeBhika Sutra, The 151 
162 n 1, 153 n and n 1. 
Vaaieshikas, The, 148 n 1, . 
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ViohdrdnugaH, 182. 

Vidagdhd, 242. 

Viileha, 183. 

Vidhi , 158 ?i, 219 and w 1. 

Vidhi-yajna, 281. 

Vidyasagara, 141 to 1, 145 to . 

Vihmita, 210. 

157. 

Vijay-daiami, 319 and to, 

Yijaya, 194 to. 

Vijayanagar, 189 ». 

Vijfutna, 214. 

ViJcala, 190. 

VUealpa, 180. 

Vikram&difcya, 318 to 1. 

Vikriti, 170, 173 to 4. 

Vikshipa dakti, 160. 

Vifahipta, 179. 

Vimccna, 195 to 3 . 

F^<£, The, 254 and to 2 , 255, 258. 

Vin&sa, The, 33. 

VinaSana, 82 to 3. 

Vinatd, 238 to 8. 

Vindhya range, The, 81 and n 2, 3! 
to 3. 

Vipdka, 181. 

Vipdka&rutdnga , The, 205. 

Vipaksha, 144 to 1. 

Vipaksha-aattva, 144. 
Vipakshddvydvrittih, 144 to 1. 

Yipartti, 180. * 

Viparyaya, 139, 156, ISO. 

Vipasa, The, 303. 

Vipra-labdhd, 243. 

Yipula mountain, 31. 

FFa, 241. 

Yira, 188 to 1. 

Ylra-eharita, The, 241 n 1. 

Yirdga , 171, 180, 203. 

Yird/j Yaisvanara, 163 to 1 . 

Vtrdf, 164 and n 3. 

Vimda , 253 and -a 1. 

V^rya, 181, 182. 

Visarga, 222, 223 to. 

Vifasha, 132, 133, 135, 148 n 1, 151 , 154 
Tisha, 286, 

Vishavad-vritta , 30. 


Vasishtha, The, 221. 

Vasistha, 12 to 2. 

Vaditva, 187. 

Vdst'vflca, 258, 

Yasudeva, 165 to 3, 292, 320 to 2. 
Yasadevas, The, 197, 198 to, 

Ydtsalya, 241 to 1. 

Ydyaviya, 113. 

Fctj/jj, 163. 

Yaytt, 113 and to 2, 148 to 3. 

Vayu. Purana, The, 185 to, 220. 

Vdyuloka, 148. 

Veda, 127. 

Vedas, The, 1 to 2, 12, 113 to 2, 115, 116 
and to 2, 138 to 4, 141, 148 to 3, 152 to 1, 
153 to 3, 155 to 1, 3 57, 158 to anti to 1, 

: 165, 172 TO 1, 177 TO 1, 184 TO 4, 185 to, 
188 to 1, 205 to 1, 217 to 1, 219 and 
to 1, 221 and to 1, 222 to 1, 223 and to 5, 
224 and n and toto 1 and 3, 225, 229 to 1, 
'268, 273. 274, 275, 276, 278, 279, 293, 
298, 301 and to 4, 308 to 1, 319 rm 1 
and 2, 320 to 3, 323. 

Yeda-yydsa, 151 » 1. 

Yedand, 193 to, 214. 

YedAngas, The, 222 to 1. r 

Vcdantya, 201, 202 to. 

YeSdnta, The, 152 n 1, 165, 175, 217 to 1, 
409 to 1. 

Yedanfca Sutra. The, 152 to 1, 201 to 4. 
VecL&ntasara, The, 141 to 2, 155 n 2, 
157 to 1, 160 to 1, 161 to 1, 164 to 3. 
Vo&antav&glsa, 246 to. 

Yedantio School, The, 136 to 2, 138 % 3, 
141 TO 2, 152 to 1. 155 TO 2 , 158 , 159 to, 
166 to 1. 

Vefat or Anfat, 47 to. 

Fef/TO (j SansJcdra ), 135 and to 2, 156. 

Yens t, 42 to 1, 48 to. 

Yenetia, 101 to. 

Venezuela, 88 « 2. 

Venus, 12. 

Yenns, Temple of, 93. 

Yospasian, 95 ». 

Yidpti, 145, 

Vi-bhdga, 128, 135, 146 to 2. 

VihMshana. 159 and 4i 
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Vishnu, 8, 10 to 2, 11, 148 and to 2, 153, 
168 to 1, 159 to, 163, 165 to 3,168 it 1, 
172 to 1, 177 to 1,185 to, 226 to 2, 230 
and to 2, 233 to 3, 252, 274 ft 3, 277, 287, 
288, 289, 292, 293, 303, 318 to 2, 320 
toto 2 and 3. 

Vishnu-Dharma, The, 14 to 2, 108 to 3. 

Vishnu-parvan, The, 230 to 2. 

Vishnu Parana, The, 1 to 2, 10 toto 1 and 
2, 14 to 1, 16 to 4, 17 » 1, 28 to 2, 30 to 3, 
31 toto 1, 2 and 3, 32 TO 3, 147 toto 1 and 
2, 148 toto 2 and 3, 149 toto 1, 2 and 3, 
152 to 1, 158 « 1, 164 toto 2, 3 and 4, 
165 to 1, 172 to 3, 173 toto 1 and 3, 174 to 
and to 4, 185 to, 220 and to 2, 227 TO 2, 
279 to 1, 285 to and to 1, 286 to 4, 287 
to 1, 288 to 1, 289 to 1, 290 » 1, 291 to 1, 
304 TO 2, 306 to 1, 307.TO. 

Vishnu Smyiti, The, 221. 

Vishnnyasas, The, 293. 

Fiirdma, 150. 

Vi&avas, 291 to 2. 

Vifaa-cJcakra-ddna, 283. 

Vi^va-Mifcra, 225 to 1, 310. 

Vilvamitra Upa-Smylti, The, 221. 

Visvanatha Kaviraja, 239 to 1. 

ViSveSvara-bhatfca. 225 to 8. 

Vxtala, 32. 

Yildndd, 129, 146. 

FitarJca, 183. 

Fitarkdmigati, 182, , 

Vitasta, The, 303. 

Yitata, 254. 

Vitihotras, The, 290 to 1. 

Vivas van, 117. 

Volga, The, 101 to, 103 to. 

Vrajyd, 150. 

Vyihaspati, 217 to 1. 

Vphaspati Smyifci, The, 221. 

Yfitii, ISO, 178, 179 to 1, 180. 

Vulcan, 113 to 2. 

Vnllers, 104 to, 121 to 1, 259 to 1. 

Vyddhi, 181. 

VySghra, The 221. 

Vydkarana, 222 and to 2, 223 to 5. 

Fydkhydprajnapati, 206 to 1. 


Vymgya, 239 to 1. 

Vyanjand, 239 to 1, 240. 

Yyanjana (consonants), 222, 223. 
Vyantaras, The, 193 to 2, 194, 199. 
Vydpalea, 144 to 1, 145 and n 2. 

Yydyya, 144 to 1, 145 and to 2. 

Vyasa, 116 TO 2, 128, 152 TO 1,158 and to 1, 
159, 219 to 1, 273, 319 to 1. 

Vydsa-puja, 319 to 1. 

Vyasa Smyiti, The, 221. 
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